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Diagnosis of Conversion Hysteria: 
An Interpretation Based on Structural Analysis 


EDWIN E. WAGNER 
University of Akron 


Summary: The nature of conversion hysteria, as interpreted by Structural Analysis, was 
presented. Principles were then derived which specify the kind of patterning to be expected 
from conversion hysterics on projective techniques. Two cases were reported which 
illustrate these principles. Implications were briefly discussed. 


Recently, a new theory of personality, 
Structural Analysis (SA), was introduced 
which was deduced from and has special 
relevance for projective testing (Wagner, 
1971). The present paper is intended to 
illustrate the application of this theory in 
diagnostic practice and, hopefully, to pro- 
vide further insight into the nature of 
hysteria, a psychopathological condition 
which has preoccupied, baffled and in- 
trigued personality theorists since the 
early days of French psychiatry. 

To recapitulate, SA maintains that per- 
sonality is comprised of two major sys- 
tems, the Facade Self (FS) and the Intro- 
spective Self (IS). The FS consists of 
early learned prototypal, behavioral reac- 
tions to interpersonal and environmental 
situations while the IS is composed of 
internal, “attitudinal” tendencies (fan- 
tasy, ruminations, self evaluations, subjec- 
tively evolved life roles) which may or 
may not find behavioral expression, de- 
pending on the degree of personality inte- 
gration. For SA, psychopathology is 
determined by the quality of and the ar- 
ticulation between the FS and IS. 

In regard to the hysterias, SA upholds 
the classical distinction between the con- 
version and the dissociative states, postu- 
lating that both conditions are character- 
ized by a rigid, pseudo-socialized FS, but 
that the former have a weak IS, the latter 
a more fully developed IS which is poorly 
integrated with the FS and hence not 
readily manifested in behavior. The es- 
sence of all hysterias, for SA, is the weak, 
immature, passive, but socially appropri- 
ate facade (FS) which tends to be discon- 
nected from emotional (visceral) reac- 
tivity in a behavioral sense. The term 
“disconnected” is used in this context to 


indicate that certain perceptions can elicit 
an emotional response, viscerally speak- 
ing, and yet be denied awareness and con- 
sequent behavioral expression. The 
general concept is, of course, not new: 
Janet (1929) spoke of groups of ideas 
being “dissociated” from consciousness 
and Breuer and Freud (1950) hypothe- 
sized the “repression” of traumatic, sexu- 
ally related thoughts. The major distinc- 
tion between the present formulation and 
the standard psychoanalytic explanation 
is that SA postulates that, in conversion 
hysteria, a rigid character structure (FS), 
inimical to the expression of certain im- 
pulses, is responsible for the ‘‘disconnec- 
tions.” In this respect, SA would be 
closer to the position taken by Reich 
(1949) in regarding conversion hysteria as 
a disorder of character structure. SA, 
while not denying the etiological role of 
early traumatic events, holds that ongoing 
environmental stimuli impinging on the 
organism viscerally (but not cognitively) 
produce the conversion reaction rather 
than unconscious material per se. It may 
well be that these disconnections have 
their origin in specific traumatic events 
(and perhaps subsequent stimulus general- 
ization); but, whatever the cause, SA 
maintains that it is the character struc- 
ture, the FS of the hysteric, through 
which the conversion reaction is 
mediated. Hysterics, like many character 
disorders, behave in socially acceptable 
ways because they have acquired some 
superficial human relations skills (FS). 
However, with hysterics, perceptions 
which produce sexual and aggressive emo- 
tions are not easily converted into overt 
behavior so that, while environmental 
stimuli may generate visceral agitation, 


(a) Normal, integrated personality. 


(c) Conversion hysteria. 


(b) Hysteroid defense system. 


Figure 1: Simplified schematic representation of the psychological structure of the conversion hysteric. (a) Shows a normal 
personality with reciprocal relations between the following hypothetical constructs: environment (E) and Facade Self (FS); FS and 
emotions or visceral tensions (V); V and Introspective Self (IS); IS and FS. (b) Shows a hysteroid personality structure with a weak 
IS and difficulties in discharging V back into the FS. (c) Shows a conversion reaction where, in order to prevent the discharge of 
certain kinds of V, specific somatic functions are rendered inoperative (XXX). 
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appropriate actions do not as a rule ensue 
(Figure 1, See b). In conversion hysteria 
this internal turmoil is "neutralized" 
through the development of physical in- 
apacities (Figure 1, See c). Therefore, 
he hysteric’s problems are “uncon- 
~ scious” in the sense that: (a) he has little 

awareness that he is reacting viscerally to 
certain perceived events since he cannot 
resort to introspection and fantasy to ap- 
prehend and absorb negative emotion 
(i.e., the IS is weak); and (b) his behav- 
ioral repertoire does not include action 
tendencies which are capable of expres- 
sing "forbidden" emotions such as sex 
and aggression (i.e., his FS is rigid). The 
hysteric is thus denied access to many of 
his feelings because of the structure of 
the FS. 

To be sure, the FS of hysterics usually 
contains exhibitionistic and/or dependent 
traits; hence the various incapacitations 
which they suffer fit nicely into their per- 
sonality structure. This "secondary gain" 
not only removes the hysterics from the 

» vicissitudes of life (with which he is ill 
prepared to deal) but also buffers his FS. 

SA would therefore predict that hysterics 

will produce projective test data which 

will reflect, in one way or another, a rig- 

id, socialized FS with exhibitionistic 

and/or dependent features and a total or 

partial lack of action tendencies dealing 

with sex and aggression, Furthermore, 

there should be indications that negative 
3v emotional experiences are transpiring at a 
visceral level but are totally or partially 
denied to awareness and are not being re- 
solved through behavior, i.e., the muscu- 
loskeletal system. 

With these principles as guidelines sev- 
eral cases will be presented to show how 
SA can be used to diagnose conversion 
hysteria using projective data. As in a pre- 
vious presentation (Wagner, 1971) the 
Rorschach and the Hand Test will be the 
major instruments used to illustrate the 
manifestations of FS and IS processes 
since the Rorschach is multidimensional, 
# reflecting the entire personality, while the 
Hand Test is unidimensional, revealing 
the FS, yet detailing action tendencies 
which are not always made explicit from 
an analysis of the Rorschach. Analyzed in 


~ 


* 
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conjunction, the two tests help demon- 
strate the existence of the FS and IS as 
distinct but interrelated systems. 

Operationally speaking, SA would pos- 
tulate that, on the Rorschach, the conver- 
sion hysteric will produce generally con- 
stricted protocols showing: (a) few 
“movement” responses (M, FM, m) since 
these are associated with IS processes; 
(b) poor color responses sido color 
“shock” (long reaction times and/or fail- 
ures on chromatic cards), reflecting 
visceral reactivity which is alien to con- 
sciousness and behavior; (c)a low F% 
and/or F+% indicative of a weak and brit- 
tle facade (FS); (d) card shocks and/or 
content associated with a negative reac- 
tion to sex and/or aggression. Disre- 
garding "shocks," which are important 
but difficult to quantify, a conversion re- 
action can be suspected if, in an adult 
Rorschach record, the subject produces 
less than 15 responses, the sum of all the 
movement responses (FM + M + Sum m) 
is three or less and, in addition, at least 
two of the following four patterns are 
present: 


1. F*?5 « 50 

2. anat + blood + sex 2 3 

3. FC- 0and CF * C23 

4. either one or two (but no more 
than two) cards are failed (rejected) 


The above index of conversion hyster- 
ia should only be used when the possibil- 
ity of an organic brain syndrome has been 
eliminated. It differs substantially from 
other indices of neurosis or maladjust- 
ment (e.g., Miale & Harrower-Erickson, 
1940; Munroe, 1941; Fisher, 1950) and, 
in addition, has the advantage of depart- 
ing appreciably from normal baseline esti- 
mates. For example, using the figures 
compiled by Piotrowski (1957) the “aver- 
age" person is expected to produce from 
25 to 30 responses; the sum of FM, M 
and Sum m would be about 5 or 6; F+% 
should be greater than 80; blood and sex 
responses should be absent and anatomy 
should be about 1 or 2; at least 2 FC can 
be expected; and, finally, the “normal” 
individual would not reject any of the 
plates. 

On the Hand Test conversion hysterics 
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would be expected to give: (a) a relatively 
low number of responses, denoting a re- 
stricted behavioral repetoire; (b) exhibi- 
tionistic, dependent, immature, and mal- 
adjustive responses; (c)shocks to cards 
with aggressive and sexual content, taking 
the form of failures, long reaction times 
and FEAR responses. Quantitatively 
speaking, it is possible to establish base- 
line statistical figures for comparing Hand 
Test protocols of conversion reaction 
with normal subjects, but a good deal of 
overlap can be anticipated. The Hand 
Test reveals primarily the structure-of the 
FS and, therefore, one half of the picture 
(the IS) is missing and sharp distinctions 
cannot be expected. Original norms re- 
ported in the Hand Test manual (Wagner, 
1962) suggest that normal adults should 
have an R of from about 10 to 15, no 
WITH, no more than one MAL and a 
fairly balanced INT to ENV ratio. Hyster- 
ics, on the other hand, usually give be- 
tween 9 and 12 R, a MAL of at least 2 
and an INT which is at least 33 percent 
higher than ENV. In addition, as men- 
tioned previously, the following scoring 
categories are more typical of conversion 
hysterics than normal Ss: PAS, EXH, 
DEP, FEAR, FAIL, (IM). A rough index 
of conversion hysteria, ignoring impor- 
tant qualitative shocks, can be obtained 
by assigning one point for each of the 
following “signs” and regarding a score of 


Diagnosis of Conversion Hysteria 


six as presumptive evidence for a hyster- 
oid personality: 


. R from 9 to 12 
. MAL from 2 to 5 


ENV <2NT 


. one or more FEAR 

. one or more EXH 

. one or more DEP 

. one or more PAS 

. one or more (IM) 

. one FAIL (but no more than one!) 


Consider now, Mrs. E. F., a woman 
who was initially diagnosed as a conver- 
Sion hysteric on the basis of projective 
test data (See Protocols 1 & 2). Later, the 
diagnosis was psychiatrically confirmed 
following months of close observation 
while she was undergoing psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented therapy. Mrs. E. F., a 
23-year-old married woman with two 
children, was first examined following an 
abortive and obviously exhibitionistic sui- 
cide attempt. When tested she was jovial, 
animated and facetious, treating her puta- 
tive suicide try as an “accident” and dis- 
playing a friendly air of belle indiffer- 
ence, Later, during analysis, it was discov- 
ered that this woman was psychogenically 
frigid thus firmly establishing the diagno- 
sis of a conversion reaction. 
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Protocol 1 
Rorschach: E. F., 23 year old female 


animal. (Q) No, 
what I thought 


This looks like a skeleton of some sort of W 
not an X-ray, wasn't 
of. (anything else?) 


Ft anat 


Should I really think? (yes) Might be... 
no, I don’t think it looks like a butterfly. 
Frankly, I don’t see too much to be hon- 


est with you. 


II. 10" 
could be some 


Looks pretty bloody. (pause) Maybe it W 


t kind of sea anemone. 
Yeah, like a coral animal in water. Nebu- 


lous, like floating around. (Q) Looks red 


like blood but it .. 
tentacles ... 


- Man-O-War, can see 
whole thing is transparent 


+ . . red veins through it . . . blood in it. 
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Il. 


Vil. 


35” 


9” 


4” 


VII 


3" 


Protocol 1 (cont'd) 


(sighs) Looks like ... can't explain ... 
outline of male or female pelvic bones. 


Bunch of ink in some water. Murky. 
Squooshy . . . that’s not very original. 


Looks like a butterfly . . . flying. 


Looks like a furry animal skin. Don't 
know what kind. Like you'd make a bear 
rug. 


(sighs) Gosh . . . don't see anything. CanI 
turn it around? (yes) Frankly doesn't re- 
mind me of anything. 


Hmm ... that's pretty. A slide you look 
at in pathology. 


Lobster, don't know exactly why. (Q) 
whole thing ... lobster color there 
(orange) and green in the middle. 


Makes me think of flowers. (Q) Flower 
petals strewn all around. (Q) Like in my 
room I have peonies with petals strewn 
around the bottom of the vase. 


FM 
Fc 
cF 
c 
Ft 
CF 


A 
anat 
blood 
sex 
stain 
biol 
obj 

fl 


"on ow won od 
X 


ANE ERR 


won won wo goa 


———---ci(u 
= 
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Protocol 2 


Hand Test: E. F., 23 year old female 


Like a policeman's hand saying stop. 
(anything else?) No, should I be seeing 
something else? Like in a child's book. 


Looks like a hand that's . . . doesn't look 
right ... thumb out of position, broken 
thumb. Pianist's hand, reaching ... lon 
span. 


E 
W uw uy n m n wu m m HW w uw 


FAIL 


W  CcF biol 


SOEASOOLu 
MUS 


CNWOA RE ONNO 


DIR (IM) 
(INAN) 


CRIP 


EXH (ACQ) 
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Protocol 2 (cont'd) 


Ii. 2” Finger is pointing. (Q) In an airport in a DIR (INAN) 
foreign country. (Q) Custom's sign. 
IV. 3" This looks like a powerful hand. A help- DEP (IM) 
ing hand to help me I guess you could 
say. Could hold something like a baby or 
enfold a child. 
V. 6" That looks sick actually ...like over the CRIP 
edge of something could be just laying, PAS (INAN) 
wrist bent like in a TV advertisement. 
VI. 3" This hand looks like .. . ever played that COM (HID) 
game as a child? “Guess what hand it's (IM) 
in?" 
Vil. 10" Humm ... Looks like a hand, flat... PAS (DES) 
somebody just laying hand down. (QJ 
Don't know. 
VIL 8" Looks like somebody has something in ACT (FOOD) 
the hand between the fingers. Could be 
... out of my imagination .. . sprinkling 
seeds over a pie. Baking. 
IX. 20” (Sighs) Hmm ... Don't know what this FAIL 
one is. Can I turn it? (Yes. Take a guess?) 
Don't see too much in this one. Beats me. 
X. 10" First thing I think of? Well, I see a hand EXH (AFF) 
-.. I see two hands like this, two hands 
together (D), having picture taken, get- 
ting married. 
COM x x. So ICREA ZO INFA =] R = J 
EXH =2 URS 5 MAL =2 WITH =1 Sr EE 
DIR =2 PATH = 4 
INT = ER = 6:3:2:1 
i AOR = 2:2 
A perusal of this patient’s Rorschach 4. a denial of aggression on card VI 


and Hand Test reveals the presence of a 
thin, exhibitionistic FS. On the Ror- 
Schach her F% was only 22 with an F+% 5 
of zero; and, on the Hand Test, she 
showed just eleven responses including 

the following features: 


(the aggression card) in the form of 
a COM (HID) 

- à failure on card IX (the sex card) 
connoting an inability to carry 
through action tendencies associ- 
ated with sexual activities. 


l. exhibitionism (EXH = 2) 
2. dependency (DEP - 1) 
3. passivity (PAS = 2) 


E. F.’s IS is also very weak (there is 
only one movement response on the Ror- 
schach — a stereotyped FM), and the 


4A 
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s 
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„presence of emotional excitation, which 


is fully.or partially isolated from cerebral 
and behavioral activity, is again represent- 
ed on the Hand Test by the failure on 
ard IX and the denial of aggression on 
ard VI. On the Rorschach, negative emo- 
tional responsivity is indicated by: 


1. failure on card VII 

2. four CF responses two of which are 
of decided negative tone 

3. dysphoric content: blood, stain, 
anatomy, biology 


In this particular case, light shading 
was apparent on the Rorschach which 
means that E. F. experiences anxiety in 
conjunction with the expression of cer- 
tain action tendencies (Fc, c) and the im- 
pact of certain emotions (CcF). Hysterics 
who undergo more complete “repression” 
tend to exhibit color "shock" and card 
failure in lieu of light shading. Lest it be 
assumed that this analysis can only be 
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applied to the Rorschach and Hand Test, 
the Incomplete Sentences Blank — Adult 
Form (ISB) on this woman is also repro- 
duced (See Protocol 3). On the ISB, indi- 
viduals who are primarily FS types 
attempting to represent themselves as 
striving, worthwhile, upstanding members 
of the community (e.g., conversion hys- 
terics, most psychopaths) tend to give 
what they construe to be socially accept- 
able responses: they try to impress others 
with their remorse over past misdeeds, 
their basic love of life, and their concern 
for their fellow human being. This is ex- 
actly what E. F. does, producing state- 
ments such as: "I like living; I want to 
know that my family is happy; I can't 
always be the kind of person I'd like to 
be." An analysis of E. F.’s Rorschach, 
Hand Test and ISB does, therefore, reveal 
a constellation which is in accord with 
what SA would postulate, thus lending 
credence to the construct validity of the 
theory. 


Protocol 3 


Incomplete Sentences Blank: 
E. F., 23 year old female 


I like living. 


Back home is where my heart is. 

I regret my anger, at times. 

At bedtime | relax after a full day. 
Men are nice. 


10. People who care are my favorites. 


The happiest time is sometimes a moment of quiet reflection. 
I want to know that my family is happy. 


The best things are those you earn yourself. 
What annoys me is that some people have no pride in their work. 


11. A mother is a hard thing to be, but I enjoy it. 
12. I feel happiest when those I love are happy. 
13. My greatest fear is for my family's safety. 


14. In school I always had a good time. 


15. I can't always be the kind of person I'd like to be. 


16. Sports make me happy. 
17. When I was a child | led a full life. 
18. My nerves are good. 
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Protocol 3 (cont'd) 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
29, 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29; 
30. 
E 
32. 
SED 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40, 


Other people add a great deal to my life. 
Isuffer from a broken nose and torn hamstring. 
I failed almost in algebra. 

Reading gives me relaxation. 
My mind serves me well. 

The future holds much for me I hope. 

I need help in having more compassion for my husband. 
Marriage is a difficult thing, sometimes. 

Iam best when I am happy with myself. 

Sometimes I wish I could help my husband more. 
What pains me is my left hamstring after strong exertion. 
I hate being so slow on this paper. 

This place is quiet and peaceful. 

Tam very concerned over these tests. I get scared. 

The only trouble is you can't “pass” a Rorschack. (sic) 
I wish I could help my husband, 

My father was a man whom I loved, 

I secretly hope I do well on the tests. 

I hope my husband feels better. 

Dancing makes me feel good. 

My greatest worry is for my husband. 

Most women need a man. 


G. H. isan example of another conver- 
sion hysteric who seems to conform to 
the SA paradigm (See Protocols 4 & 5). 
G. H., a 15-year-old female, suddenly de- 
veloped paralysis and anesthesia from the 
waist down (shades of Freud!). She was 
hospitalized and confined to a wheel 
chair although no physical basis for her 
affliction could be found: developmental 
history was normal and she was neurolog- 
ically sound. The diagnosis of conversion 
hysteria was made on the basis of overt 
symptomotology and emotionally laden 
material which was recalled during two 
sodium amytal sessions (the girl harbored 
powerful aggressive feelings toward her 
parents, particularly her father, because 
Of their oppressive and intolerant atti- 
tudes toward sex, household chores and 
personal freedom). G. H, was “cured” 


a U 


within two weeks and able to leave the 
hospital. 

Again, a fairly typical FS hysterial pat- 
tern is displayed on G. H.’s Hand Test: a 
small number of responses some of which 
are superficially positive, others obviously 
“neurotic” (FEAR, TEN); passivity (PAS 
= 2); dependency (DEP, ORAL); immatu- 
rity (IM = 2); and a qualitative shock to 
the aggressive card (VI). Interestingly 
enough, the exhibitionism which can be 
expected from hysterics is manifested not 
on the Hand Test but on her one rather 
odd Rorschach M which, according to SA 
principles, should indicate an “internal” 
IS tendency to behave in an exhibitionis- 
tic manner which, since it is not necessar- 
ily in accord with the more external FS 
tendencies, may be displayed only under 
special conditions, e.g., when pathological 
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f HI 34" 
— 
IV. 228" 
XR? 
VI. 6" 
New ar 
Vill. 11” 
IX ees 
2m 
X. 10" 
» 
W =8 
FAIL: IL, IV 
2 
©) 


Protocol 4 


Rorschach: G. H., 15 year old female 


Looks like some of ... yeah... uh... 
looks like an outline of a calf's head. 

f Po No (See anything else?) (shakes 
ead). 


Don't know what that looks like. (Q) I 
don't know . . . nothin’. 


Have to be turned? (laughs) I don't know. 
Looks something like the top of a man's 
shoulder's ... neck part . . . (gives vague 
description on inquiry). 


Can't make nothin' out of that. 


Uh ... Looks like a squashed butterfly. 
(laughs) 


This one looks like a ... you know, 
something like a rug (QJ No, just the 
shape. 


Just looks like two people standing on 
their heads ... this is what they're stand- 
ing on. Like acrobats on something ... 
don't know what. 


Looks like the shape of a boy scout 
badge. (Color?) No, the shape. 


Looks like a monster. (Q) Eyes, nose, 
horns (Q) No, no color. (Q) (vague des- 
cription). 

Looks like whole bunch of insects. (Q) 


Building this here. (Q) I don't know... 
it's just something. 


M 
FM* 
F 
Ft 


Ww uw mw 
Uwe 
‘RES 
wow m ow Hg wo 
— Urn eee 
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W F Ad 

FAIL 

W Ft Hd 

FAIL 

W Ft A 

W F obj P 

M H 

v obj 

W F embl 

W Ft Hd 

FM* A 

W \Ft obj 
R =8 
airt = 10:2 
W:D = 8:0 
W:M = 8:1 
FM:M 2]: 
ZC:M = 0:1 
ZC:Zc = 0:0 
FC:CF:C = 0:0:0 
A% = 30 
F% = 80 
Fr% = 38 
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Protocol 5 
Hand Test: G. H., 15 year old female 
I 8" Uh ... warning. (anything else?) Well, COM 
could be like a school crossing guard or a 
policeman holding his hand up. DIR (IM) 
II. 3" Looks like some little kid . . . drowning, FEAR (DEP, IM) 
reaching his hand up ... afraid ... Or 
trying to reach up for something. (Q) In ACQ (ORAL) 
the cupboard or something. . 
Hi. 10" Looks like somebody pointing. (QJ Like COM 
showing somebody something. 
IV. 4" Wants to shake hands. That's all. AFF 
V. 10” Ah... Hand layin’ over the top of some- PAS 
thing, like a fence or counter. 
VI. 5" Ah... Looks like somebody making a AGG 
fist .. . (seems bothered) . . . to hit some- 
body (laughs). 
VIL. 23" Hmm! Oh ... Reaching out to shake AFF 
somebody's hand or something. 
VIII. 3" Looks like... gonna pick up a little ob- ACT 
ject that’s layin’ there, 
IX. 11” Looks like somebody layin' down. Just PAS 
let the hand go. 
X. 22" (smiles) Like a fist . . . tryin’ to pull your- TEN (CYL) 
self up. (Q) Hold of a bar or something 
... Straining. 
COM =2 ACQ =] FEAR = | R 12 
ABRE A ACT =] TEN =] AIRT = 99 
AGG =1 PAS =2 iM. a H-L = 20 
DIR NEM ENV 34 E PATH -2 
INT -6 ER = 6:4:2:0 
AOR = 4:2 
fot den Bee and dear the way movement responses; color shock was evi- 


this vein, it was ob- 


denced in t f i ard II 
served that G. H., while hospitalized, Poio duds Oan 


expedite her recovery. 
On G. H's Rorschach, there were few 


A—-—-—————— 


and her inability to produce even one col- 
Or response; F+% was low; and there was 
dysphoric content ("squashed butterfly 
;++ monster”). The absence of light shad- 
ing indicates a lack of overt anxiety and 
goes along with the deeper "repression" 
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suggested by the inability of G. H. to pro- 
duce a color response. The pattern is con- 
sistent with what would be expected 
from a conversion hysteric in terms of 

A. The major difference between E. F. 

nd G. H., from a structural point of 
view, is that E. F. shows more awareness 
of her emotional turmoil and, conse- 
quently, more anxiety. In this respect, G. 
H. is a more classic illustration of conver- 
sion hysteria. 

It is hoped that the foregoing analysis 
has cogently illustrated how, once the 
data of a given projective technique can 
be accurately transposed into FS and IS 
analogies, deductions can be made which 
specify the configurations characteristic 
of various psychopathological conditions 
for that test, thus sharpening its diagnos- 
tic potential. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that SA would not abrogate previ- 
ous empirical findings in the field of pro- 
jective testing but, on the contrary, can 
help place these studies in their proper 
context and even resolve some apparent 
difficulties and inconsistencies with past 
research. For example, Fisher (1951) ob- 
served that, in contradistinction to the 
general view that hysterics produce 
“loose color" (C, CF), more than half of 
the group of hysterics whose Rorschachs 
he studied gave only one CF or no CF at 
all. Actually, this finding would be in 
agreement with what SA would predict 
since the presence or absence of loose col- 
or is regarded as an index of emotional 
"repression," ie., how much awareness 
the patient has of his upset condition, 
and would be expected to vary with the 
individual hysteric. It is gratifying to note 
that other characteristics of Rorschach 
protocols of hysterics, which were identi- 
fied by Fisher, such as constriction and a 
dearth of movement responses, do coin- 
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cide with the general format specified by 
SA, thus giving weight to the validity of 
the theory. It is submitted, therefore, 
that SA provides a paradigm for under- 
standing conversion hysteria which is 
capable of organizing and integrating pro- 
jective test data into a coherent and diag- 
nostically efficient picture of the syn- 
drome. 
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Relationship Between Locus of Control, Prestigious Instructions, 
and Selected Rorschach Responses’ 


NORMAN S. MITROFF 
Napa State Hospital 


Summary: The relationship of locus of control to a modified version of the Rorschach was 
examined for the dependent variables of form level, color, and popular versus original 
responses. The independent variables were sex (two levels), instructional set (three levels), 
and locus of control (two levels). All Ss (V = 96) were evenly divided into one of three 
groups receiving instructional set bias of high or low prestigious instructions or standard 
Klopfer instructions for the modified version of the Rorschach. The results did not support 
the hypotheses and the implications of those results are discussed. 


Rotter (1954, 1966; Lefcourt, 1966) 
views individuals from a social learning 
theory of personality. He conceptualizes 
people as differing in their expectancies 
concerning reinforcement. Based on past 
experiences, one group of individuals 
(“Externals”) acquires the view that the 
locus of control of reinforcement in their 
environment is based on chance, fate, 
luck, or forces external to themselves. 
Others (“Internals”) view the locus of 
control as products of their own actions, 
capacities, skills, or their own manipula- 
tions. Rotter refers to this as the “locus 
of control,” or Internal versus External 
control of reinforcement. 


James (1957, 1970), following the 
Work of Phares (1957) and Rotter 
(1966), has expanded this concept. James 
theorizes that situations can also be ar- 
ranged on a separate but similar continu- 
um (It - Et). He indicates that indepen- 
dent of any personality or perceptual 
characteristics, situations or learning tasks 
can be arranged on this objective continu- 
um ranging from External control of rein- 
forcement to Internal control of rein- 
forcement. James? (1957) has developed 
à scale referred to as the James Internal- 


1 This report represents part of a dissertati. 
submitted to the University of Portland in d 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the np 
degree. The author is indebted to his committee 
members Drs, Walter G. Klopfer, k 
Larimer (chairman), and William H. James, He 
is also grateful to Rosemary K. Namit for her 
invaluable editorial and typing assistance. 


2 The DeKalb Survey Tests, copyri 
available upon request from W. pisted Hem 


External (I-E) Scale with which to investi- 
gate this continuum, y 
The present study examines Rotter's 
(1954, 1966) and James’ (See footnote 2) 
(1970) concepts of I-E in relation to S’s 
responses on the Rorschach. Specifically, 
if people differ as to how they perceive 
control of reinforcement from their en- 
vironment, do they differ in a predictable 
fashion in their responses to the Ror- 
Schach? Can one expect Internals to react 4 
differently than Externals under various 
instructional sets to a task as ambiguous 
as the Rorschach? There has been a no- 
ticeable lack of studies dealing with the 
LE Scale and projective techniques. The 
LE dimension has been studied in such 
various situations as risk taking (Liverant 
& Scodel, 1960), attempts to control the 
environment (Gore & Rotter, 1963), 
degree of conformity (Crowne & Liv- 
erant, 1963), preference for skill and 
chance reinforcement (Rotter & Mulry, 
1965), and resistance to subtle influence 
(Gore, 1962). The Rorschach has been 
utilized in measuring Ss’ willingness to en- 
gage in risk taking (Klopfer & Davidson, 
1962), inferred attempts to control the 
environment (Piotrowski, 1957), degree 
of conformity (Sarason, 1954), and 
cautiousness in new situations (Beck, 
1945). Thus, we have two parallel ap- 
proaches to the investigation of behavior. 
The present study attempted to compare 
the two approaches to see how they 
could be incorporated into a common ap- 
Proach, and to compare the two instru- 


ments to see if they had some relation- 
ship to each other, 
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Method 


Subjects 


The Ss were 96 students selected from 
pool of 326 students in introductory 


affectos, classes at Portland Commun- 


ity College. The Ss were randomly as- 
signed to one of three instructional set 
groups controlling only for sex and color 
blindness. There were 16 males and 16 
females in each group. Any S found to be 
color blind was replaced by another S 
since color was one of the major variables 
being examined in this study. All Ss were 
given anonymously, in random order, the 
I-E scale, the Ishihara color blindness test, 
and the Mitroff Projective Technique. 
Once the Ss had been tested, the I-E Scale 
was scored and examined for high and 
low scorers (upper and lower 27%). 


Instruments 
The I-E Scale consists of 60 statements 
to which the S$ responds on a 4-point 
Likert Scale. The I-E Scale is presented to 
Ss in the form of opinion statements to 
‘¢@which the S can respond according to 
varying degrees of agreement or disagree- 
ment. By circling one of the four points, 


., the S states whether he “Strongly 


Agrees," ''Agrees," “Disagrees,” or 
"Strongly Disagrees," with each state- 
ment. The responses are scored by giving 
"Strongly Agree" a value of three, 
"Agree" a value of two, "Disagree" a 
value of one, and "Strongly Disagree" a 
value of zero. Only the 30 even numbered 
items are scored with the remaining items 
being filler items of a general opinion na- 
ture, The total score of the I-E Scale can 
range from 0 to 90 with a high score sig- 
nifying Externality. Based on standardiza- 
tion work at the University of North Da- 
kota, a college population mean is 39 and 
the standard deviation is 10.5. 

The Mitroff Projective Technique was 
devised by this investigator for use in this 
study. It is a modified version of the Ror- 
schach generated by and based upon the 
work of McReynolds (1951, 1954, 1965, 
1966). McReynolds (1966) demonstrated 
that group administered Rorschachs 
could be given with areas of the blots se- 
lected by the E and the S asked “to say 
whether the blot area could or could not 
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represent the concept suggested 
[p. 228]." The Mitroff Projective Tech- 
nique consists of items chosen from the 
publications of Beck (1945) and Klopfer, 
Ainsworth, Klopfer, and Holt (1954). It 
consists of 40 paired items represented by 
an area or areas of the blots encircled, the 
Ss having to choose one of each pair. The 
paired items deal with comparisons be- 
tween F+ and F- (form level of the re- 
sponse or preciseness of the response; 20 
paired items), C and CF (five paired 
items), CF and FC (color on the ink blots 
with increasing degrees of preciseness and 
form; five paired items), and popular ver- 
sus original responses (based on the publi- 
cations of Beck, 1944, 1945; and Klopfer 
et al., 1954; 10 paired items). 

The Ishihara (1963) was used for de- 
termining color blindness with plates nos. 
1, 2,5, 6, 7, and 8 being employed. 


Procedure 

In order to standardize the instruc- 
tions and reduce the demand characteris- 
tics of the experiment, the instructions 
were taped by this investigator. The Ss 
were allowed to ask questions about the 
procedure. All questions were answered 
by the E by either a “yes” or "no" re- 
sponse or by verbally repeating the appro- 
priate portion of the taped instructions 
for the Ss. 

Taped recordings of the instructions as 
well as presentation of instructional sets 
were made and presented to Ss in a 
counterbalanced fashion to eliminate any 
sequential effects. Following any ques- 
tions, 2x 2 inch color slides of the Ror- 
schach blots were projected onto a screen 
in their usual order. The slides consisted 
of the standard Rorschach plate with a 
noncolored transparency over it in which 
the area or areas of interest had been en- 
circled, Ss made their responses on the 
questionnaire. 


The original Ishihara plates were 
photographed and made into 2 x 2 inch 
colored slides and projected onto a 
screen. All Ss were required to place the 
number which they could read from the 
plate onto their answer sheet, or if unable 
to discern a number, then to place an 
"X" in the appropriate answer sheet 


“È 
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space, Those Ss found to have two or 
more errors were eliminated from the 
study because of the possibility of their 
having defective color vision. 


Results 


A sex (two levels) by instructional set 
(three levels) by locus of control (two 
levels) analysis of variance was computed 
in order to test each of the hypotheses. 
Males and females were equally repre- 
sented in the experiment. Thus, the op- 
portunity to test for sex differences im 
the I-E and instructional set was tuo great 
to be ignored, 

In comparing sex, instructional set, 
and directionality on the I-E Scale (locus 
of control) to Ss’ endorsement of original 
Ly vnd responses, the analysis of 

dicated no significant differ- 
ences for the main effects and no signifi- 


inal 
| responses by the $ with standard, 
, and low prestigious instructions was 
not supported by this study. 
The results of the three-way analysis 


Locus of Control and Rorschach Responses 


more CF than FC responses would be en- . 
dorsed, was not supported by the data (F 
< 1). However, the analysis of variance 
did indicate that giving standard instruc- 
tions to Ss irrespective of their direc- 
tionality on the I-E (locus of control) in- 
fluenced them to choose more FC than 
CF responses on the Mitroff Projective 
Technique. The hypothesis that if given 
high or low prestigious instructions, the 
lower a S's score on the I-E Scale the 
more FC than CF responses would be en- 
dorsed, was not supported by the data. 

A three-way analysis of variance com- 
paring sex, instructional set and locus of 
control in relationship to F+ versus F- 
determinants indicated that there were no 
significant main effects and no significant 
interactional effects (F <1). The hypoth- 
esis that the lower a S’s score on the I-E 
Scale, the gu the number of F* (or 
high form level) responses endorsed than 
F- (or low form level) responses, by Ss, 
irrespective of instructional set, was not 
supported by the data. 

A two-way analysis of variance com-? 
pared instructional set and sex on the 
dimension of locus of control. The results 
showed no significant main effects and no 
ignificant interactional effects (F — 1). 

is analysis of variance, in addition to - 
and not in conjunction with a specific 
hypothesis, was intended to investigate — | 
the possibility of sex and/or instructional 
set influencing locus of control. 


Discussion 


Rotter (1966), advanced the theoreti- 
cal position that individuals differ in their 
expectancies concerning reinforcements, 
depending upon their acquired view of 
the environment with regard to locus of 
control, James (1957, 1963, 1970), ex- 
panding the theory of Rotter, contended 
that not only do people differ with regard 
to their control of reinforcement, but 
also that situations can influence control 
of reinforcements, This current study at- 
tempted to take the theoretical positions 
of the above two authors and correlate or 
relate them to determinants on a modi- 
od bey of the Rorschach. Dont 

a theory as a stepping-stone, it 
was advanced that locus ol Sonn would 
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v: influence S's overt emotional reactions to 
situations, originality of thinking, and 
Preciseness in the approach to a task. The 

ults of this study, however, failed to 
firm the above contentions, There are 
wo possibilities for these findings: 

(a) the theory of locus of control is not 
accurate and/or one is not able to general- 
ize from it to theories of a similar nature; 
or, (b) there were some methodological 
flaws not demonstrated in previous re- 
search which were operating in this pres 
ent study, 

Although on a one-to-one basis the 
hypotheses of this study were not sup 
ported, there are certain findings which 
can be discussed by examining the anti- 


theses of the hy eses. The results of 
the present study su; the findings of 
Crowne & Liverant (1963) amd Rotter 


^ 


(1966) that Internally oriented Ss resist 
conformity pressures when it is to their 
advantage to do so, The evidence for the 
above position is two-fold: (a) the hy- 
potheses of this present study were not 
` wupported; and, (b) there was no signifi- 
cant difference found between the in- 
structional sets with regard to the LE 
s continuum, ie., $s did not vary around 
instructional sets dependent upon their 

L-E scores. 

Both Rotter (1966) and James (1970) 
found that college students divide them- 
selves equally on the continuum of the 
LE, concluding that locus of control is 

not an intellectual dimension. Other in- 
vestigators (Abrams, 1955; Holzberg & 
Belmont, 1962) - demonstrated 
the ity of the F response (eg., F+) 
x editio intellectual and perceptual clar- 
ity in Ss, suggesting that above average 
formation a oy is — 7 

the quality of one's F response. 
! "used in this study were all college sty. 
dents. Basic to their academic training is 
the concept of clarity. College students, 
by the nature of their training (academic 
excellence) are d to look at 
things ín a clear, concise fashion. The fact 
® that students are able to succeed in col- 
lege is indicative of their ability to follow 
^ clear and well delineated concepts. The 
F* versus F - 


are hy to deal with exactness 
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Versus inexactness (Klopfer & Davidson, 
1962), Although it is not specifically dis- 


cussed in the literature, the ME Scale is 
not a measure of intellectual ability but 
rather it is a measure of S's p" of 
reinforcement contingencies wi his 
environment, The h, on the 
other hand, has been correlated tangen- 
tially with intellectual ability (Beck, 
1945; Klopfer et al., 1954), The predic- 
tion that Í Ss would give more F* than 
F- responses could examine intellectual 
ability in relation to the IE Scale, The 
failure to find any correlation further de- 
lineates the inapplicability of the LE 
Scale as a measure of intellectual ability. 

It is conceivable that college students 
are more prone to ignore those things 
which are vague or nonspecific in favor of 
precision, The results of this study do not 
support the theoretical pete offered 
by Rotter (1966) that I Ss would be more 
exact or perceptive than E Ss. The in- 
structional sets loyed in this study at- 
tempted to bias Ss in the F- direction, 
tee Stewart, & Foster dae 
only two groups (high prestige and stam- 
dard Klopfer instructions), were able to 
conclude that instructional variations did 
not significantly affect Ss’ Rorschach per- 
formances. The theory behind locus of 
control indicates that there should be in- 
sructional set variations in Ss’ perform» 
ances depending upon their directionalit 
on the LE Sale: yet the results of the 
current study as well as the results of 
Phares et al. (1960) with tegard to the 
Rorschach, indicate that instructional set 
should not influence Sy scores on the 
Mitroff Projective Technique. This once 
again points out the conflict between the 
theory of locus of control and the data 
obtained in this current study. 

The popular versus original determin- 
ant measured in this study provides some 
very significant information for the de- 

of future experiments. The findings 

ol Rapper Gill, & Shafer (1946), Klop- 
fer ^t al. (1954), and Klopfer & Davidson 
(1962), all indicate that the determinants 
and original responses on the 

Rorschach are indicative of originality of 
thinking and lack of conventionality. But, 
in a situation needing a solution, based on 
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the research dealing with locus of control, 
Davis & Phares (1967) and Seeman 
(1963) found that E Ss would be less 
active in seeking a solution than I Ss. This 
current investigation developed a theoret- 
ical framework toward the use of original- 
ity in the solution of a problem and the 
employment of conventional response 
toward the solution of the same problem. 
However, methodologically, I Ss were not 
placed in a situation in which they had to 
employ originality. Further research 
should be designed so that I Ss could per- 
ceive that original responses would be to 
their advantage. A type of "brainstorm- 
ing" task might be used, which would 
measure two dimensions: (a) quality of 
response, i.e., original versus popular; 
and, (b) quantity of response, i.e., 
amount generated; I Ss being predicted to 
psum more responses, E Ss to generate 
ess. 


Seeman (1963) has presented evidence 
that I Ss and E Ss differ significantly 
from one another on level of information 
seeking with I Ss seeking more informa- 
tion than E Ss. However, there is no evi- 
dence to date that I Ss and E Ss would 
differ on quality of information seeking 
other than the current study's findings 
that they did not differ significantly in 
their original and popular responses on 
the Mitroff Projective Technique. This is 
an area that is wide open to further in- 
vestigation, 


It was predicted in this study that I Ss 
would give a significantly greater number 
of FC responses than CF responses and a 
significantly greater number of CF re- 
sponses than C responses as compared to 
E Ss. The hypothesis was not confirmed 
by the results. Rather, it was indicated 
that both I Ss and E Ss did not differ 
with regard to those two determinants on 
the Mitroff Projective Technique. These 
findings can be examined by comparison 
with research on the Rorschach. Beck 
(1945, 1951), Shapiro (1960), and Klop- 
fer & Davidson (1962) present evidence 
that those Ss of intellectual prowess tend 
to see more FC than CF responses and 
more CF than C responses. The means in 
this study are in that direction although I 
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Ss and E Ss do not differ appreciably 6 
from one another. In relation to the pre- 
dictions made on instructional set, differ- 
ences between I Ss and E Ss were nonsig- 
nificant; however, there were significant 
differences between the three sets of in- 
structional groups for the FC versus the 
CF responses. Those Ss receiving standard 
Klopfer instructions saw significantly | 
more FC responses than those Ss receiv- | | 
ing either high or low prestigious instruc- 
tional sets. This finding is in contradic- 
tion to that of Phares et al. (1960), and 
consistent with the findings of Gore 
(1962). It has been previously demon- 
strated that instructional set should not 
significantly influence Ss’ responses to 
the Rorschach. However, theory and re- 
search concerning locus of control seem © 
to indicate that I Ss resist direct obvious 
influences while E Ss are not resistant to 
such influence, ie. E Ss tend to allow 
themselves to be manipulated by their en- 
vironment. The fact that in the present 
study E Ss did not differ significantly 
from one another with regard to instruc 
tional set supports the hypothesis previ- 
ously stated by other researchers that E 
Ss do not attempt to manipulate their en- 
vironment. 

The current results that male and fe- 
male responses on the I-E did not differ 
significantly is consistent with the find- 
ings of Jones & Shrauger (1968) and Rot 
ter & Mulry (1965). Although in some 
previous studies there have been clear dif- 
ferences between males and females, the 
majority of those studies dealt with tasks 
that involved culturally determined diy 
tinctions of masculinity and femininity. 
For example, the majority of such studies 
have involved the utilization of dart- 
throwing, dice games, and/or games of 
chance. Those studies tended to explain 
the sex differential as being based upon 
measurements of culturally determine 
attitudes toward masculinity and feminin- 
ity rather than innate differences between 
the sexes. In the current project, there 
Was no a priori reason to assume that 
males and females would differ signifi- 
cantly with respect to their handling of 
the Rorschach determinants used and, in 
fact, they did not. 


NORMAN S. MITROFF 
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Increase of Hostility Responses 
in the HIT after Frustration 


LUTZ v. ROSENSTIEL’ 
University of Augsburg 


Summary: The question was examined whether one can interpret an increase of Hs 
responses in the Holtzman Inkblot Technique after a frustrating stimulus as a sign ofa 
predisposition to hostility (the predisposition to actively manifest negative feelings and 
evaluations). The main test carried out with 50 Ss showed that the difference between Hs 
responses given during a neutral and a frustrating situation is, as expected, significantly 
correlated with the predisposition to hostility (defined by the items of factor | of the 
Buss-Durkee-Inventory) but not with aggression (defined by the items of factor II of the 


Buss-Durkee-Inventory). 


It has been shown that persons partic- 
ularly impressed by gruesome passages 
from a Poe story showed numerous anxi- 
ety and hostility responses in the subse- 
quently administered Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique (HIT) (v. Rosenstiel, 1966). 

This study focuses specifically on the 

personality traits displayed by persons re- 
acting to frustration with an increase of 
Hs content in the HIT. The analysis is 
based on the supposition that a person 
can react to frustration in different ways. 
Possible ways of reaction that are espe- 
cially important are aggression (“a re- 
sponse that delivers noxious stimuli to an- 
other organism [p.1],” Buss, 1961) and 
hostility (“negative feelings and negative 
evaluations of people and events 
[p. 12],” Buss, 1961). Whether a person 
reacts to frustration either with aggres- 
sion or hostility depends — other things 
being equal — on whether or not he has a 
strong predisposition towards one or the 
other. This predisposition should be un- 
derstood as a relatively steady and lasting 
personality trait. Actual outbursts of ag- 
gression or hostility, however, are deter- 
mined mainly by circumstances and ap- 
DE to occupy only brief temporal inter- 
vals. 

Assuming that Hs responses cannot be 
regarded as indicative of aggressiveness 
but of hostility (Holtzman, Thorpe, 
Swartz, & Herron, 1961; v. Rosenstiel, 
1966, 1967; Selg, 1964, 1968: Selg & 
1 The author is grateful to A. Pfaff, I. 


Ragsdale, and G. Gellatly, for their kind assis- 
tance in translating this paper. 


Lischke, 1966) one would expect an in- 
crease of Hs responses after frustration to 
correlate positively with the predisposi- 
tion to hostility but not with the predis- 
position to aggression. 


The scoring of Hostility is based on 
symbolic, implicit, or explicit signs of 
hostility in the response . ... As the hos- 
tility moves from vague or symbolic ex- 
pressions or actions to more direct violent 
ones, the score increases. As the objects 
involved in the percept move from inani- 
mate objects, to animals, to humans, the 
probability of a higher score on Hostility 
increases [Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, 
& Herron, 1961, p. 71]. 


Method 


In a preliminary study, an intelligence 
test was administered to 46 male students 
(most of them medical students) between 
19 and 28 years (M = 23) (subtest AN of 
IST, form A, Amthauer, 1963), in order 
to test whether frustration actually leads 
to an increase of Hs responses. Immedi- 
ately following the evaluation, regardless 
of the result, 23 of the students were no- 
tified by the experimenter that the test 
had turned out to be disappointing, while 
23 persons were not exposed to this 
"frustration." Immediately afterwards 
the HIT was administered in the individ- 
ual-form A (Munzing, 1966). 


To test the actual hypothesis a scale 
for the predisposition towards aggression 
and hostility was needed. The Buss- 
Durkee-Inventory (Buss & Buss, 1957) 
seemed to be suitable. The items of factor. 
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1 (resentment, suspicion) were selected as 
a measure of the predisposition to hostil- 
ity, the items of factor 2 (assault, indi- 
rect, irritability, verbal) as a measure of 
the predisposition to aggression (compare 
Buss, 1961; Selg, 1964). 

The parallel-abbreviations, A and B, of 
the Buss-Durkee questionnaire were used 
with 30 items each, as translated by 
Schlüter (1966), and evaluated in an item 
analysis with German students. 

The main test was carried out on 50 
male students between 20 and 31 years 
(M = 24) in the following sequence: 


1. Intelligence test form A (resp. B) 

2. HIT form A (resp. B) 

3. Buss-Durkee-Inventory form A 
(resp. B) One week recess, approxi- 
mately. 

4. Intelligence test form B (resp. A) 

5. Frustration: The experimenter noti- 
fied all persons that the result of 
the intelligence test proved to be 
below average. In order to make 
this information more credible, Ss 
were given the opportunity to be 
present during the evaluation of the 
results. Making use of a specially 
prepared key, it was prearranged 
that every S in the experiment 
would attain a low score. It is rea- 
sonable to assume the presence of 
frustration for a combination of 
two reasons: first, because all the Ss 
studied attained low scores in abso- 
lute terms, and secondly, because 
the experimenter insulted their in- 
telligence by informing them that 
low scores were indicative of less 
than average intelligence. Some- 
what similar experimental condi- 
tions were chosen by McClelland 
and Apicella (1945), Feshbach 
(1955), Zuckerman (1955), Weiss 
and Fine (1956), Funkenstein, 
King, and Drolette (1957), who 
failed subjects and went on to im- 
pugn their ability or intelligence. 
Since Berkowitz (1962) writes, “a 
frustration creates a predisposition 
to make hostile responses by arous- 
ing anger [p. 33]," Ss were asked at 
the end of the preliminary study if 
they had felt anger after informa- 
tion had been given to them by the 
experimenter. Seventeen of the 23 
Ss admitted to having become an- 
gry. Three of the six remaining Ss, 
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who were further questioned, said 
they had definitely experienced a 
feeling of anger during the HIT. 

6. HIT form B (resp. A) 

7. Buss-Durkee-Inventory form B 

(resp. A) 

All Ss were tested individually. The re- 
spective test forms, A and B, were varied 
systematically (Schlüter, 1966; Nieder- 
berger, 1967). 


Results 


The results of the preliminary study 
show that, as expected, frustration in- 
creases the number of Hs responses. The 
frustrated Ss received significantly higher 
values (M = 19.39) in scale Hs, than the 
not frustrated ones (M = 15.04). This dif- 
ference is significant at the .01 level. 

In the main study a significant increase 
(p <.01) in Hs, from 10.28 to 14.34, was 
also noticed. Thirty-nine Ss’ scores in- 
creased, 5 Ss’ scores remained equal, and 
6 Ss’ scores decreased. 

The predisposition towards hostility 
(M = 1.87 against 1.70) and the predispo- 
sition towards aggression (M = 5.90 
against 5.78) were not significantly influ- 
enced, however, by frustration. The trend 
even showed that frustration caused no 
increase but a small decrease in scores. 
The absence of the influence of frustra- 
tion on these traits confirms the opinion 
that they measure relatively lasting char- 
acteristics which are influenced very little 
by situational variables. Since results of 
the first and the second tests, in spite of 
the small number of observations, correla- 
ted in the case of predisposition to hostil- 
ity, r = .57, and in the case of predisposi- 
tion to aggression, r = .62, we summa- 
rized the corresponding data in order to 
obtain an overall yardstick of the predis- 
position towards hostility and aggression. 
According to Spearman-Brown the relia- 
bility of these data can be estimated at 
-73 and .77, respectively. 

The correlation (rank-correlation) of 
predisposition towards hostility and pre- 
disposition towards aggression was esti- 
mated according to the difference in Hs 
of each S between the first test (without 
frustration) and the second test (with 
frustration), (Hs Diff). As expected, it 
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was found that between Hs Diff. and pre- 
disposition to hostility, there exists a pos- 
itive correlation of .31, which is a signifi- 
cant difference at the .05 level. The corre- 
lation between Hs Diff. and predisposi- 
tion towards aggressiveness (.12) re- 
mained nonsignificant. 

Hs data of the usual HIT (results of 
the first run of the test) yielded no signif- 
icant correlation with predisposition 
towards hostility (- .01), predisposition to 
aggressiveness (.03), and Hs Diff. (.07). 


Discussion 


As expected, the preliminary and the 
main tests show that the Hs response in 
the HIT increases subsequent to frustra- 
tion. The increase is significantly corre- 
lated with the predisposition to hostility 
but not with predisposition to aggression. 
This supports the hypotheses that persons 
who react to frustration with hostile per- 
cepts are inclined to emotional reactions 
like hate, envy, projection of hostility, 
and suspicion, but not to directly aggres- 
sive behavior. 

When the HIT is applied in the usual 
manner, it is not surprising that correla- 
tion between Hs and the two factors of 
the Buss-Durkee-Inventory is absent, con- 
sidering that for male subjects, Buss, 
Fisher, and Simmons (1962) did not find 
any significant correlation between the 
scales of the Buss-Durkee-Inventory and 
Hs responses in the Rorschach technique. 
These results suggest the doubtful quality 
of the scale Hs used in the standard test 
as a suitable measure for determining hos- 
tility. The test might possibly be better 
suited for that purpose if applied follow- 
ing a specifically standardized provoca- 
tion such as that evoking frustration. 

Hs responses resulting from a normal 
test situation and Hs Diff. following a 
frustration should be interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways. This becomes apparent when 


one considers that the two measures are 
uncorrelated, 
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Models, Context, and Achievement 
Fantasy: Parametric Studies and Theoretical Propositions! 


ERIC KLINGER ?:? 


University of Minnesota, Morris 


Summary: 582 Ss in 8 experiments viewed 1 of 9 films portraying models involved in 
achievement (Ach), affiliation (Aff), or neutral (Neu) activity. Ss who viewed Ach models 
after an interval of adaptation to the setting produced more TAT n Ach immediately after 
the film than other adapted S's. Under other conditions, Ss who viewed Ach models pro- 
duced significantly less n Ach than Ss who viewed non-Ach models. Results were ordered to 
a “subself” conception of personality organization and three theoretical propositions: (a) 
Models elicit fantasy thematically similar to their activity unless S is incompatibly preoccu- 


elicitation and suppression are short-lived. 


The initial experiments on TAT 
achievement fantasy (n Ach), pioneered 
by McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and 
Lowell (1953), elevated n Ach by using 
verbal instructions designed to arouse mo- 
tives, but it helped — and it is perhaps 
necessary — to accompany the instruc- 
tions with some carefully planned nonver- 
bal communication (Haber, 1957). 

wIndeed, Ss may respond with higher n 
Ach after simply watching achievement- 
oriented models without any verbal com- 
munication at all (Klinger, 1963, 1967). 
The intricate effects obtained by arousing 
achievement imagery (Klinger, 1966, 
1967; Klinger & McNelly, 1969) sug- 
gested that a parametric study of fantasy 
n Ach might help to dissect the rather 
complicated effects of experimental and 

P social context on fantasy. The experi- 

ments reported here probe some of these 
effects on fantasy and provide an empiri- 
cal basis for part of a new theoretical 
framework which, in turn, carries some 
significant implications for the organiza- 
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pied, (b) in which case models cause suppression of similar fantasy; but (c) in fantasy both 


tion of personality and its assessment. 
The larger theoretical framework, in- 
cluding aspects derived from evidence 
other than the experiments reported here, 
is presented elsewhere (Klinger, 1971). 

The results of the previous studies in 
this series (Klinger, 1963, 1967), in which 
simply watching filmed or televised 
achievement-oriented models raised Ss’ 
TAT n Ach, revealed some novel peculiar- 
ities in the way in which achievement fan- 
tasy was aroused. Those studies had ob- 
tained Ss’ Adjective Check List (ACL) 
descriptions of the models and perfor- 
mance measures as well as TAT stories. 
The pattern in which the several variables 
covaried is hard to explain in terms of a 
simple word-associative process or an ex- 
act fantasy imitation (“homologization”) 
of the models' characteristics, and if it 
was due tọ aroused achievement motives 
the performance scores failed to reflect 
this. On the other hand, the pattern of 
covariation suggested that watching 
achievement-oriented models elicited in 
the Ss whatever pre-established response 
dispositions they had in their repertories 
that corresponded thematically to the 
model's achievement responses. For pur- 
poses of notational brevity, the construct 
"elicited pre-established response disposi- 
tion" will be dubbed elicited subself, and 
where this refers to an achievement re- 
sponse system it will be referred to as an 
Ach subself. 

Since there was little further evidence 
beyond the cited experiments to suggest 
the nature or dynamics of subselves, and 
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since the construct seemed to summarize 
some important determinants of fantasy, 
we undertook a series of parametric 
studies to establish the conditions under 
which the phenomenon can or cannot be 
produced. The eight experiments re- 
ported below explore these conditions. 


Independent Variables 

The variables that seemed most rudi- 
mentary were basic temporal and con- 
textual ones — how long the Ss watched 
the models, how much activity and what 
kind the Ss undertook between watching 
the model and writing his TAT stories, 
the nature of Ss' activities before watch- 
ing the model, and the presence of other 
Ss. 

Duration of exposure to models. It 
seemed likely that certain durations of 
exposure to the models would arouse 
achievement fantasy more effectively 
than others, and there was no reason to 
suppose that the ten-minute duration 
which had been used earlier was optimal. 

Interval between model and fantasy 
sampling. If Ss could undertake activities 
between watching the model and writing 
TAT stories without destroying the mod- 
el’s influence on the TAT, the influencing 
process could be examined more directly 
than otherwise. The earliest experiments 
in the n Ach literature had interpolated 
tasks routinely without destroying the ex- 
perimental effects, but there an £ had re- 
mained visible and active throughout the 
experiment, whereas in the present series 
the E was carefully concealed. It was 
therefore necessary to appraise the effects 
of interpolated activities in the present 
experimental situation. Furthermore, it is 
of theoretical interest to discover the du- 
ration of a model’s influence on fantasy. 

Social context and pre-experimental 
periods. Classroom settings such as those 
used earlier are vulnerable to many un- 
controlled distractions. Furthermore, the 
uncontrolled, sometimes powerful experi- 
ences of Ss prior to experimental sessions 
may also increase the amount of uncon- 
trolled variance of TAT scores. Therefore, 
the new experimental procedure insulated 
the S from uncontrolled stimuli before 
and during experimental sessions in the 
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expectation that this would improve the 
level of the modeling effect. However, im- 
posing this standard period of isolated 
“test” prior to the start of the normal 
experimental procedures could have a 
number of effects other than simply re- 
ducing the impact of pre-experimental ex- 
periences. Existing theory regarding fan- 
tasy provided no basis for deducing rigor- 
ously the effects of these manipulations. 


Dependent Variables 

Like the previous investigations, the 
present series employed four-picture TAT 
sets to obtain fantasy “need” scores, prin- 
cipally n Ach. Stories were analyzed to 
yield “overall” scores for all parts of the 
stories and scores attributable only to sto- 
ry heroes or only to story nonheroes. The 
latter, which permit distinguishing be- 
tween word-association and modulation- 
of-self interpretations of results (Klinger, 
1967), are more fully described below. 

The present experimental series also 
introduced two further classes of vari- 
ables, task performance and self-descrip- | 
tion. An arithmetic task yielded several 
measures of performance in order to as- 
sess subtle forms of motivational arousal. 
If subselves, once elicited in a situation, 
persist for awhile, and particularly if they 
bear a kinship to the sorts of effects 
called “identification” in other settings 
(e.g, Burstein, Stotland, & Zander, 
1961; Stotland, Zander, & Natsoulas, 


1961), then they might be expected to n’ 


register in self-descriptive instruments. SS 
were, therefore, asked to complete an 
ACL to describe themselves after their 
completion of the TAT. The possibility 
also loomed, however, that the effects of 
models might extend to the descriptive 
process as such, for instance by shifting 


adaptation levels of person perception. ^: 


Accordingly Ss were given a second ACL 
with instructions to describe the standard 
neutral instructions tape, and these ACLs 
Were scored on the same variables as the 
self-descriptive ones. The other-descrip- 
live scores were not regarded as a basis 
for “‘correcting” the self-descriptive - 


: 


Scores, since the two forms of description k 


may well be influenced in different ways 
by different aspects of the models’ per- 
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2 ,formances. Rather, the other-descriptive 

` scores constituted data of intrinsic inter- 
est and provided a basis against which to 
compare effects upon self-description. 


The investigations that follow are or- 
ganized about eight experiments which, 
in turn, fall readily into four groupings. 
All eight experiments employed varia- 
tions on a common core of apparatus, 
procedures, and subject population. Their 
common core will be described first, fol- 
lowed by accounts of the particular ex- 
periments, 

- Common Method 
; Subjects 
All Ss were paid, male, college-student 
volunteers contacted by telephone or let- 
ter after random selection from current 
» Student directories. 


Apparatus 

The experiments were all conducted in 
a7’ x 7 Industrial Acoustics Corporation 
402A audiometric room, whose key fea- 
ures, apart from a moderate degree of 
sound insulation, were an audio system 
linking the S in the room to the £ out- 
side, a 16” x 24” window covered with a 
^ diffusion screen on which the £ projected 
visual stimuli from outside, and, for cer- 
tain experiments, a specially devised ma- 
chine dubbed the "writepacer." With the 
capabilities of this setting, all experimen- 
tal communications with Ss took the 
wform of printed matter left in the audio- 
metric room before the experimental ses- 

sion, audio tapes, films, and slides. 
The desk-like writepacer draws a strip 
» of paper across a table-like surface be- 
neath a template containing a 1.75" x 
18.5" aperture, through which the S can 
read or write on the tape. Movement of 
“the tape is actuated electromechanically 
by a button pressed by the S. The dura- 
tion of movement of the tape can be reg- 
ulated prior to each experimental session. 
The tapes in the present experiment con- 
tained a vertical sequence of arithmetic 
b problems. The system was adjusted so 
that Ss had to press the button after sol- 
„ Ving each arithmetic problem in order to 
advance to the next problem. Records of 
the button-presses provided measures of 
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performance rates such as variability and 
acceleration. 


Procedure 


Procedures in all of the experiments 
described below can be viewed as varia- 
tions of what will be called here the stan- 
dard procedure. In the standard proce- 
dure Ss were: (a) introduced to the exper- 
iment by a segment of audiotaped in- 
structions; (b) shown one of nine basic 
silent films of the models’ performances 
employed earlier (Klinger, 1967); (c) 
given a four-picture TAT (Cards 2, 7,28, 
and 83, using numbers assigned by Atkin- 
son, 1958); (d) given a modified Cali- 
fornia Adjective Check List (ACL) to de- 
scribe themselves and a second modified 
ACL to describe the neutral, audiotaped 
narrator of the instructions; (e) given a 
post-experimental questionnaire. After re- 
cruitment, until the administration of the 
questionnaire, Es communicated with Ss 
entirely by “canned” means. The models 
were filmed, the TAT pictures were pro- 
jected as slides, and all instructions not 
contained on printed materials, such as 
the introduction of the TAT and ACLs, 
Were audiotaped. Apart from the aban- 
donment of a group context, the admini- 
stration of the tests proceeded quite simi- 
larly to that of the earlier experiments, 


Film Stimuli 

The nine models’ performances, which 
have been described in detail earlier 
(Klinger, 1967), constitute elements in a 
3 x 3 design that crosses three levels of 
thematic properties — achievement (Ach), 
“neutral” (Neu), or affiliative (Aff) activ- 
ity — with three levels of “directness” in 
the relation of model to S — addressing 
the S (Direct), isolated activity by the 
model (Indirect Single, or IS), or dyadic 
interaction between two models (Indirect 
Dyadic, or ID). 


The films can be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Direct Ach: A model acts the part ofan E 
displaying a businesslike manner, clearly 
an important, achieving individual, giving 
instructions directly to the viewer-S. 

2. Direct Neu: A model acts the part of an 
E, with as little suggestive expressive be- 
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havior as possible, giving instructions di- 
rectly to the viewer-S. 

3. Direct Aff: A model acts the part of an E 
in casual garb and manner, somewhat in- 
gratiating and conciliatory, expressing lit- 
tle regard for achievement, but sociably 
giving instructions directly to the viewer- 


4. IS Ach: A biologist working in his labora- 
tory, making an interesting discovery 
after several unsuccessful attempts, obvi- 
ously engrossed in achieving a superior 
outcome. 

5. IS Neu: A man reading a newspaper. 

6. IS Aff: A man sociably chatting on the 
telephone in a comfortable chair, panto- 
miming a friendly, warm interaction. 

7.1D Ach: A biologist and his assistant 
working in their laboratory, making an in- 
teresting discovery after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, obviously engrossed in 
achieving a superior outcome. 

8. ID Neu: Two men reading newspapers in 
close proximity. 

9. ID Aff: Two men involved in a friendly 
cafeteria meeting after a long separation. 


In all cases, the models were repre- 
sented to be young-adult men. 


Dependent Variables 


TAT measures. The four TAT pictures 
(as well as eight others used only in Ex- 
periment 1) were selected on the basis of 
the recommendations in Atkinson 
(1958), and the experience of Veroff, 
Atkinson, Feld, and Gurin (1960) indi- 
cating moderate pull for n Ach and in 
most cases for n Aff. Three of the four — 
Pictures 2, 28, 83 — had been among the 
six male pictures used by Veroff et al. in 
their national survey. The fourth — Pic- 
ture 7 — had been Picture G of the origi- 
nal n Ach series (McClelland et al., 1953) 
and is Card 8 BM in the Murray TAT. 

The TAT protocols were scored for n 
Ach according to procedures described by 
McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell 
(1958). The TAT protocols of Experi- 
ments 1 and 4 were also scored for n Aff 
(Heyns, Veroff, & Atkinson, 1958) and 
Hostile Press (Birney, Burdick, & Teevan, 
1969); but since n Aff and HoP were un- 
responsive to the experimental treat- 
ments, and since they had been similarly 
unresponsive in the earlier experiments 
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(Klinger, 1967), their scoring was omitted 
in the other experiments. 

TAT scores obtained by any of these 
methods will be referred to as overall 
scores. Protocols were scored for two ad- 
ditional kinds of n Ach scores. a hero 
score, which is the sum of points associa- 
ted with each S’s four heroes, and a non- 
hero score, which is the mean number of 
points associated with the rest of each S's 
stories, taking only those stories in which | 
nonhero characters occurred. When ex- 
perimental conditions affect hero n Ach 
without affecting nonhero n Ach, the ef- 
fect is taken as a modification of Ss’ pro- 
priate functions, aspects of their momen- 
tary elicited selves; while parallel changes 
in both hero and nonhero m Ach can be 
taken as simply associational effects. The 3 
theoretical derivation, supporting evi- 
dence, scoring procedures, and reliabil- 
ities of hero and nonhero scores are de- 
tailed elsewhere (Klinger, 1967; Klinger & 
Wilson, 1965). The scoring procedure for 
obtaining nonhero scores in the present 
series of experiments differedssome what 
from the earlier method in defining non" 
heroes somewhat more stringently and 
yielded somewhat lower interscorer corte- | 
lations (.70 instead of the earlier 89). 7 
Since comparisons of effects on hero 
scores with effects on nonhero scores rè- 4 
quire comparable reliabilities, each non- 
hero score was obtained independently | 
by each of two scorers and differences | 
were resolved by discussion. E; 

Adjective Check List measures. Each $ 
received one ACL with instructions to de 
scribe himself and one ACL with instruc 
tions to describe the neutral instructions 
tape voice. All ACLs were scored for ” 
Ach and n Aff (Gough & Heilbrun, 1965) 
and n Ach, and n Aff, (Klinger, 1967). 
The raw scores were converted to Tx 
scores, using Gough and Heilbrun $ 
norms, which not only relate the scores 
to population norms but also provide 4 
rough correction for the total number 0 
adjectives checked. The order of thé. 
ACLs to describe self and to describe the - 
neutral instructions tape was counter 
balanced within other treatments. i 

Each S’s ACLs yielded three sets of 
scores, one self-descriptive (ACL — 9^ 
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^"one other(“experimenter’’-) descriptive 
(ACL — E), and one obtained by sub- 
tracting the S's other-descriptive score 
from his self-descriptive score (ACL — 


apt S-E). In obtaining the difference score, 


the other-descriptive score was not ad- 
justed for regression, because the subtrac- 
tion was intended not as a statistical “cor- 
rection" but as a means of obtaining a 
comparative self-description, a self- 
description at one point in time com- 
pared with the S's description of a stan- 
dard other at an adjacent point in time. 
As a practical matter, the ACL — S and 


9* ACL — E scores were sufficiently poorly 


: 


p 


b 


correlated that adjustment of ACL — E 
for regression would have rendered it 
nearly a constant. 


Post-experimental questionnaires. The 
Y post-experimental questionnaires con- 
sisted of primarily open-ended questions 
concerning Ss' subjective reactions to the 
experimental procedures, cognitions re- 
garding the purpose of the experiments, 
rior acquaintance with experimental per- 
sonnel or procedures, and rudimentary 
personal data. Ss were eliminated from 
the sample who were raised in foreign 
countries, were acquainted more than ca- 
sually with experimental personnel, had 
been given a detailed description of the 
experiment by previous Ss, had recently 
taken a TAT, or had already participated 
in a similar experiment. No S had formed 
yea sufficiently accurate perception of the 
experimental objectives to require elimi- 
nation on that ground. All Ss were 
requested not to discuss the experiments 

» with other students. 


Experiment 1 


e Experiment 1 was designed to examine 
simultaneously the ways in which iso- 
lating Ss immediately before the experi- 
ment proper, administering tasks to Ss be- 
tween the film and TAT, and varying the 
duration of the film might alter the ef- 
fects of filmed models on fantasy. Experi- 
ment 1 repeated all procedures three 
times for each S to assess the durability 


* of any effects, to ascertain their tendency 


to cumulate or adapt out, and to provide 
controlled evidence regarding the stability 
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of TAT need scores. The results relevant 
to TAT score stability have been reported 
elsewhere (Klinger, 1968). The purpose 
of including a task was to assess modeling 
effects on motivation as these might be 
reflected not only in speed and accuracy 
but also in new measures of the varia- 
bility and acceleration of individual Ss' 
rate of problem-solving. 


Method 

The standard procedure was preceded 
by a 25-minute period of quiet rest while 
sitting in the lit audiometric room. Ss 
were told that the purpose of the rest 
period was to reduce the effects of the 
varied activities that Ss engage in before 
the experimental session. 

The ten-minute arithmetic task was in- 
terpolated between the film and the TAT 
administration. The task was adminis- 
tered by means of the write-pacer, with 
arithmetic problems used by Haber 
(1957) after Duker (1949). Each problem 
consists of two lines, each line presenting 
three positively or negatively signed 
single-digit numbers. Ss are instructed to 
add each line algebraically and subtract 
the second sum from the first if it is 
smaller or equal, or add if it is larger. The 
S may write down only the final answer. 
Event-marker records of Ss' buttonpresses 
recorded the inter-problem intervals. 

Experiment 1 used 36 different films. 
The nine basic films were edited down to 
four different lengths, of 1-, 3-, 5-, and 
7-minute durations. The Direct and IS 
films in their 1-, 5-, and 10-minute ver- 
sions had been rated by 421 other Ss with 
the California ACL to ascertain that the 
films would be perceived in the same way 
on the relevant dimensions as the respec- 
tive television performances had been pre- 
viously. 

Each S attended three weekly sessions 
that were identical for a given S — same 
room, procedure, instructions, film, time 
of day, and day of week — except for the 
particular TAT pictures. The set of pic- 
tures incorporated into the standard pro- 
cedure was used for Ss’ first sessions. Two 
additional sets (Pictures 5, 53, 87, 101; 9, 
24, 85, 92) were created for the second 
and third sessions, respectively. They 
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Experiment 1: TAT n Ach as a Function of Film Content and Session 


Film Thematic Content*:^ 


30 
Table 1 
Session 
Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 


Note.—N = 144, 48 Ss per cell. The 


pooled within-cells standard deviations for 


Sessions 1, 2, and 3 were 4.40, 3.43, and 4.37, respectively. The F for thematic 


conditions was 3.61, p < .05. 


* In any row, means that share a common subscript are not significantly different. 


A particular letter indicates a mean significantly different 
that row not marked with the same letter. The subscripts 
indicate differences at or beyond the .10 level; d, e, and f, th 
025 level; j, k, and 1, the .01 level; and m, n, and o, the Oi 


tests. 


P Significance levels for the comparisons between Ach and Aff means are not 
strictly legitimate in Experiment 1, since the investi, 
tional tests with Ach > Aff, but they are provide 
reader who approaches the data with nondirection 
ance is exempt from these directional objections. 


were selected in the same manner and ac- 
cording to the same criteria as the first 
sets, and were roughly equated for the 
numbers of characters depicted. 

The post-experimental questionnaires 
were supplemented in the case of 12 ran- 
domly selected Ss by interviews ranging 
in length from 20 minutes to an hour in 
order to probe in depth the nature of the 
experience in the present experimental 
setting. 

A sample of 144 Ss was assigned ran- 
domly to the treatments of a 3 x 3x 4x 
2 x 3 factorial design composed of three 
levels of film thema, three levels of model 
directness, four film durations, two ACL 
orders, and, within Ss, three sessions. 


Results 


TAT n Ach. The independent variable 
of greatest interest in the analysis of vari- 
ance, the thematic content of the films, 


from any other means in 
a, b, and c are used to 
e .05 level; g, n, and i, the 
01 level, by nondirectional 


J 


gator was prepared to apply direc 
d here for the convenience of the 
al hypotheses. The analysis of vati- 


yielded a significant effect on TAT over- 
all n Ach (F = 3.61, p < 05); but, quite 
unexpectedly, the effect was the reverse 
of that found earlier, In the conditions of 
Experiment 1, Ach films resulted in lower 
overall n Ach than did the Aff films. The 
pattern of results was reflected in hero ” 
Ach scores (p < .05) and not in nonhero 
Scores. 

Except for the sessions effect, which i$ 
confounded with picture sets, there were 
no other main effects on TAT n Ach. Sets 
1 and 3 proved reasonably parallel in 
overall mean n Ach, but Set 2 unexpect 
edly pulled significantly less n Ach. Asi 
the earlier Studies, there were no signif 
cant effects on TAT n A ff or HoP. 

Task performance, Al performance 
variables reflected the expected practice 
effects (p < 001), but the films produc? 
no thematic main effect on any perfor 
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Table 2 
Experiment 1: ACL S, E, and S-E Aff Scores as a Function of Models’ Characteristics 


ACL Variable 


Film Thematic Content? 


Ach 

Aff 

S 51.31a 

E 46.443 

S-E 4.873 
Ach 

S 51.41a 

E 58.65ad 

S-E -1.24a 


Note.—N = 144, 48 Ss per cell. The pooled within-cells standard deviation is 9.21 
for S Aff, 10.21 for E Aff, and 10.99 for S-E Aff. It is 9.71 for S Ach, 7.87 for E Ach, 
Ond 10.90 for S-E Ach. 


a See Footnote a in Table 1, 


mance variable. The analysis of percent 
correct revealed a significant interaction 
of two film variables, thematic content 
and directness (p < .025), attributable to 
the low level of the single mean in the 
Direct Aff condition. The Direct Aff 
mean for percent correct was lower than 
all other eight means in the interaction, 
lower significantly than two at the .05 
level and than three others at the .10 lev- 
el. The model in the Direct Aff film is 
characterized by a low regard for achieve- 
ment, which in this film alone he sought 
to manifest by performing his job as £ in 
an obviously sloppy manner. 


Effects on Adjective Check List scales. 
The effects on ACL Ach and Aff scales 
were consistent with the effects on TAT 
n Ach, Ss described themselves as more 
affiliative after the Ach films than after 
the Aff and Neu films (p < .025). Using 
the S-E Aff scores to assess Ss’ self-ascrip- 
tion of affiliativeness in comparison with 
their ascription of affiliativeness to the 
neutral instructions tape (See Table 2), 


the trend toward higher Aff scores after 
Ach films remained significant (p < .05). 
As in the case of TAT n Ach, the effect 
was chiefly confined to the Direct and IS 
films, the Thematic x Directness inter- 
action reaching significance (p « .05). 
Somewhat similar but weaker effects oc- 
curred on the ACL aff, scores. 


The ACL S-E Ach scores tended to be 
higher after the Direct and IS Aff films 
than after Neu and Ach films. The main 
effect fell short of significance when ad- 
ded across all three sessions, but reached 
significance (p < .05) in Session 3 taken 
alone. Although films produced no 
significant effects on ACL S Ach scores, 
Ss described the neutral instructions tape 
(E) as more achieving after the Ach films 
than after the other films, the Æ score 
trend reaching significance in Session 3 (p 
X .025). Since Ss described the tape as 
more achieving than themselves after Ach 
films, the S-E Ach scores were lower after 
Ach films than after Aff films. That is, 
after Ach films Ss described themselves as 
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relatively less achievement-oriented than 
the voice on the neutral instructions tape. 
This relative self-judgment thus agreed 
with the effect of films on their TAT 
stories. 

To determine whether the experi- 
mental effects on ACL scores covary with 
the effects on TAT n Ach, correlations 
were calculated between the ACL and 
TAT variables. The 3 thematic-content x 
3 directness film conditions produced 
nine means for each variable, and the nine 
means of one variable were correlated 
with the corresponding nine means of 
another variable. Considering the four rel- 
evant comparisons that can be made be- 
tween the four ACL and TAT variables 
(ACL — S and ACL — S-E versus TAT 
overall n Ach and TAT hero n Ach), the 
Spearman rank-order correlation coeffi- 
cients ranged from .05 (ACL — S and 
TAT overall n Ach) to .60 (ACL — S-E 
and TAT overall n Ach; p < .05). 

Individual Ss were reasonably consis- 
tent in their comparative self-descrip- 
tions. The intersession correlations for 
S-E Ach scores, pooled within the 18 
groups defined by Thematic, Directness, 
and ACL Order conditions, were .57, .62, 
and .64 (p < .001). However, Ss' descrip- 
tions of themselves and of the tape had 
little in common, as indicated by the 
pooled within-group correlations between 
S and E Ach scores of .22 (p < .05), .09 
(n.s.), and .21 (p € .05) for Sessions 1, 2, 
and 3, respectively. 

The experimental conditions also re- 
vealed a tendency toward progressive par- 
simony in Ss’ use of the ACL adjectives, 
The total number of adjectives checked in 
self-descriptive ACLs reflected a strong 
Sessions effect (p < .001), Ss checking 


progressively fewer adjectives from trial 
to trial. 


, Post-experimental questionnaires and 
interviews. Questionnaire and interview 
responses indicated that Ss had obtained 
little or no prior information about the 
experiment that might affect the results 
and that Ss generally regarded their ex- 
perimental participation responsibly. 
Most interviewed Ss experienced the ex- 
perimental cubicle as somewhat strange at 
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first because of its barren mechanical ap- 


pearance and its artificial hush. A minor- | 


ity of Ss expressed the suspicion that 
they may have been observed through the 
window that was covered on the outside 
with the diffusion screen. 


Most interviewees experienced the ini- 
tial minutes of the rest period with some 
discomfort, ranging from anxiety to bore- 
dom, which tended in most cases to dis- 
sipate during the rest period. Ss described 
their activity during the rest period most 
often as exploratory or introspective. Sev- 
eral interviewees expressed deriving plea- 
sure from the restfulness of the cubicle. 
Since individual differences in the pre- 
experimental experience might be 
thought to affect the response variables, 
Ss TAT scores’ were separated according 
to their degree of discomfort or boredom, 
but inspection of the separate data indi- 
cated no interaction between expressed 
discomfort or boredom and the effects of 
films on TAT n Ach. 


Discussion 


The central results of Experiment 1 
constitute a quite unexpected turnabout 


from the earlier experiments. Within the ^ 


present experiment, however, the results 
proved reasonably consistent. Ss Te- 
sponded with greater TAT n Ach after 
Aff than after Ach films, and after Aff 
films also described themselves as less af- 


filiative and more achieving relative to , 


their descriptions of a neutral reference 
point. What can account for this out- 
come? 


One option, of course, is to regard the. 


results as an indictment of the results 0 
tained in previous experiments (Klinger, 
1963, 1967), and to try replicating those 


rather than probing further into the pro ` 


cedures employed in Experiment 1. How 
ever, Since the earlier pattern of results, if! 
which achievement-oriented models 
raised n Ach scores, was found in three 
out of four sets of conditions using a t% 
tal of 357 Ss, it seemed wiser to accept 
those results and to scrutinize the new 
ones in order to develop a more complete 
understanding of the laws that govern the 
content of fantasy. 
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f Motivational implications. The inclu- 
sion of the arithmetic task had been in- 
tended to assess variations in perfor- 
mance-related aspects of achievement 
motivation. Although the “sloppy” mod- 
el in the Aff-Direct film altered Ss’ per- 
formance in the direction of greater care- 
lessness and hence a smaller percentage of 
problems completed correctly, the arith- 
metic results provide no explanation for 
the peculiar effects of the Thematic film 
variable on the TAT and ACL scores. If 
depression or arousal of a motive to 
achieve was indeed implicated in the ef- 


w4 fects on achievement fantasy in this ex- 


s 


periment, the task measures failed to 
detect it. There is thus no internal evi- 
dence to suggest that somehow the Ach 
films depressed Ss' achievement motiva- 
tion or that Aff films aroused it. 


The elicited-subself construct. Return- 
ing to the explanatory concepts em- 
ployed to accommodate the earlier results 
(Klinger, 1967), it is possible to concep- 

gtualize the present TAT and ACL results 
by supposing that from the beginning of 
the TAT to the end of the ACL adminis- 
tration, the experimental procedures elici- 
ted a lower frequency of Ach subselves 
after the Ach films than after the Aff 
films. Positing a lower incidence of elici- 
ted Ach subselves after Ach films can, of 
course, accommodate the lower level of 
TAT n Ach; moreover, by consideration 
» of contrast effects it can also accommo- 
date most of the pattern of ACL scores. 
A S in a non-Ach mood might be ex- 
pected to rate the task-oriented instruc- 


* tions tape as relatively rather achieve- 


ment-oriented in contrast to himself at 
that moment. By the same token, in com- 
parison with the Ach model and the task- 
* oriented, impersonal instructions tape, a 
S would be inclined to describe himself as 
relatively affiliative. He might also be ex- 
pected to describe himself as relatively 
non-achieving, but this failed to occur. 
Possibly this high-achieving sample would 


w be resistant to denigrating their own 


l 


achievingness, while prepared to concede 

the greater achievingness of others. 
Accepting the elicited-subself frame- 

work as providing the best fit to the data 
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accomplishes primarily the phrasing of a 
series of fundamental questions, What 
was there about the population, response 
instruments, or experimental procedures 
employed in Experiment ! that enabled 
the stimulus films to elicit in the Ss not 
Corresponding but seemingly opposite 
subselves? What is there about an “elici- 
ted subself" — if indeed that is a useful 
construct — that permits Ach models to 
elicit nonAch subselves? 


Population differences. The Ss of the 
earlier experiments had been drawn from 
the Twin Cities Campus of the University 
of Minnesota, a predominately metropoli- 
tan commuting population, while the Ss 
of the present experiments were drawn 
from the Morris Campus, a predominately 
small-town and rural noncommuting pop- 
ulation. However, the differences in pop- 
ulation are unlikely to have produced the 
turn-about in results. The cognitive and 
performance characteristics of the two 
groups were reasonably similar, as indica- 
ted by scores on the Minnesota Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (MSAT), American College 
Test (ACT), high school rank (HSR), and 
grade point average (GPA) during fresh- 
man year. Furthermore, a comparison of 
the mean TAT n Ach scores derived from 
stories written by the two groups on Pic- 
tures 2 and 7 after they observed Neu 
models were very similar. 


Procedural differences. Only two of 
the 12 TAT pictures — Pictures 2 and 7 — 
that were used in Experiment 1 had been 
among the four used in the earlier experi- 
ments. However, differences in the pic- 
tures used for the TAT can also probably 
be ruled out as a cause of the different 
pattern of results, since pictures 2 and 7 
yielded scores which were congruent with 
the results obtained in both sets of condi- 
tions with the larger picture sets. The 
rank-order correlation between the means 
of n Ach to Pictures 2 and 7 and the n 
A means for the other two pictures was 
.68. 


Apart from differences in populations 
and TAT pictures, Experiment 1 differed 
from the earlier experiments in the fol- 
lowing major respects: 
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(1)The Ss were isolated in an audiometric 
experimental room instead of being 
tested in groups. 

(2)The films were preceded by a 25- 
minute period of quiet rest in the ex- 
perimental room. 


(3)The films were followed by a ten- 
minute arithmetic test before adminis- 
tration of the TAT cards, as compared 
with a five-minute scrambled words 
test in some earlier conditions, and no 
task in others. 

(4)The films had been edited from ten 
minutes to four shorter durations: 
one, three, five, and seven minutes. 

(5)Ss saw the same actors in the same 
nine sequences as had the earlier Ss, 
but on color films projected on a dif- 
fusion screen instead of on achromatic 
television. 


Since in Experiment 1 the film dura- 
tion variable had not interacted with 
other variables, and since the change from 
achromatic television. to color film 
seemed unlikely to be relevant, the subse- 
quent series of experiments was focused 
chiefly on the first three factors. 

The four experiments that follow pro- 
Ceed in two general approaches toward 
discovering the parameters responsible for 
the shift in experimental effects. Experi- 
ments 2 and 3 eliminated both the task 
and the rest period, but varied the S's so- 
cial context, Experiment 2 essentially 
replicating the procedures used in the ear- 
lier group experiments except for keeping 
the S alone in his audiometric cubicle, 
and Experiment 3 testing Ss in the same 
room two at a time. Experiments 4 and 5 
on the other hand, tested Ss in isolation 
but examined the effects of the rest pe- 
riod and the task taken one at a time. 


Experiments 2 and 3 

Method 

Experiments 2 and 3 employed the 
bare standard procedure, T pe- 
riod or interpolated task. Both employed 
the full-length ten-minute stimulus films. 

Experiment 2 assigned 90 Ss randomly 
to the conditions of a 3 x 3 factorial de- 
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sign which crossed three levels of themat- 
ic film content (Ach, Neu, Aff) with 
three levels of directness (Direct, IS, ID). 
Ss took the § ACL first. As in Experi- 
ment 1, Ss were seated in the experimen- 
tal room alone. 

Experiment 3 seated Ss in the experi- 
mental room in pairs and administered 
the experimental procedures to both 
members of each pair simultaneously. Al- 
together 72 Ss were assigned randomly to 
the conditions of a 3 x 3 x 2 factorial 
design which crossed three levels of film 
thema, three levels of directness, and two 
levels of ACL order (S first, Æ first). | 
Results 

TAT n Ach. The TAT results make 
clear that the differences between Experi- 
ment 1 and the earlier experiments can- | 
not be attributable primarily to the im- 
position of a restpériod and a task, or to 
social isolation as such. TAT n Ach scores 
in Experiment 3 strongly replicate in es 
sentials the overall trends of Experiment 
1 (See Table 3), the main thematic effect, » 
on both overall and hero n Ach scores 
reaching significance beyond the .01 lev- 
el. The trend occurred in all levels of dé , 
rectness but was notably weak in IS, the 
interaction of thematic x directness ap- 
proaching significance (p < .10). As eX 
pected, nonhero scores were not signifi- 
cantly different and were patterned in an 
unrelated trend. In critical respects, then, 
n Ach was again depressed after Ach films » 
relative to its level after Aff films. 

Experiment 2 yielded a similar but 
weaker overall trend, the depression of n 
Ach after Direct and ID Ach films having 
been offset by the lack of trend after IS 
films (See Table 3). Neither the main the- 
matic effects nor the thematic x direct- , 
ness interaction reached significance In 
the case of overall and hero n Ach scores: 
The Direct Ach mean was lower than the 
Direct Neu mean (p < .05) in the case of 
both overall and hero scores. In addition 
n Ach scores were lower after the ID A F 
film than after the ID Aff film, the differ ' 
ence attaining significance (p < .05) ^! 
the case of hero scores. 


ACL scales. The ACL Ach scores if 
both experiments continued the tren 
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lg Table 3 


TAT n Ach as a Function of Film Content and Social Context 


Social Context and 
Model Directness 


Alone (N = 90) 
Direct 
IS 
ID 
Total 
Paired (N = 72) 
Direct 


Film Thematic Content? 


4.30de 
4.60a 
6.503 
5.134 


7.88bk 
6.75ak 
6.12a 
6.92k 


^ 9 Note.—The pooled within-cells standard deviation is 3.92 for Experiment 2 
(“Alone” conditions) and 4.28 for Experiment 3 (*Paired" conditions), 


ê See Footnote a in Table 1. 


observed in Experiment 1, but the trends 
fell short of statistical significance in the 
analyses of variance. After Ach films, Ach 
Scores were nonsignificantly lower than 
after Aff films across the three levels of 
P directness in both experiments. Those in- 
dividual comparisons between ACL 
means that attained significance were gen- 
erally consistent with the TAT trends, in 
~ reflecting lower comparative (S-E) self- 
ratings on Ach and higher comparative 
self-ratings on Aff after Ach films than 
x after Aff films, 

Again, it is possible to represent the 
covariation of model effects on TAT and 
ACL scores by correlations between ACL 
— S or ACL — S-E means on the one hand 
and TAT overall or hero n Ach means on 
the other, across the nine cells of each 

- design. In Experiment 2, the four interre- 
lated Spearman rank-order correlation co- 
efficients ranged from .49 (ACL — S-E 
and TAT overall n Ach; p < .10) to .68 
(ACL — S-E and TAT hero n Ach; p < 


.05). In Experiment 3, the four 
correlations ranged from - .20 (ACL — 
S-E and TAT hero n Ach; n.s.) to .48 
NOE — S and TAT overall n Ach; p < 
.10). 


Experiments 4 and 5 
Method 


Experiments 4 and 5 were designed to 
be in most respects similar in procedure 
to the first session of Experiment 1 ex- 
cept that in Experiment 4 the rest period 
was omitted and in Experiment 5 the task 
was omitted. For Experiment 4, 72 Ss 
were assigned to the conditions of a 3 x 3 
x 4 factorial design which crossed three 
levels of film thema, three levels of model 
directness, and the four film durations 
employed in Experiment 1, Six Ss were 
interviewed after the completion of their 
experimental sessions in order to probe 
for changes in S reactions as a result of 
the long tenure of the experimental series 
in its college location. For Experiment & 
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Interpolated Activity 
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Table 4 


TAT n Ach as a Function of Film Content and Interpolation 
of a Prefilm Rest or a Postfilm Task 


Film Thematic Content? 


and Model Directness 
Postfilm Task (N 772) 
Total 3.754 3.673 
Prefilm Rest (N 7 60) . 
Direct 2.903 2.803 1.503 
ID 5.00a 4.00a 1.10e 
Total 3.85aq 3.40a 1.30be 


Note.—The pooled within-cells standard deviation is 4.63 for Experiment 4 (“Post 
film Task”) and 3.78 for Experiment 5 (“Prefilm Rest") 


* See Footnote a in Table 1. 


60 Ss were assigned to the conditions of a 
3 x 2 factorial design which crossed three 
levels of film thema with two levels of 
directness (Direct and ID). By the time 
Experiment 5 was administered, evidence 
concerning the unintended stimulus ef- 
fects of IS films, which will be presented 
below in the discussion, had become 
plain, with the consequence that the IS 
films were omitted. Ss in Experiment 5 
viewed 10-minute films. Ss in both exper- 
iments took the self-descriptive ACL first. 
ACL — E forms were inadvertently omit- 
ted from the packets of two Ss in Experi- 
ment 4. The N for analyses of ACL — E 
and ACL — S-E variables was corre- 
spondingly reduced. 


In comparison with the three experi- 
ments described above, the critical differ- 
ences in Experiment 4 and 5 were the 
interpolation of a postfilm task without a 
prefilm rest period or a prefilm rest pe- 
riod without a postfilm task, respectively, 
in order to observe their separate effects 
on TAT and ACL scores, 


Results 


TAT n Ach. The trend in both experi- 
ments is for higher TAT n Ach after Ach 


films than after Aff films (See Table 4). 
Although the relevant differences fel 
short of significance in Experiment 4, the 
Thematic main effect in Experiment 5 ap 
proaches significance (p < .10) in the case 
of both overall and hero scores, and the 
critical difference between the meae 
after Ach and Aff films is significant (P 
05). 


ACL scales. Analyses of variance 5 
the ACL scores revealed no significant 
thematic main effects in either exper 
ment. í 

The covariation between the effects 0 
films on ACL S and S-E scores and their 
effects on TAT overall and hero sa 
can again be represented by Spears 
rank-order correlations between t 
means of each variable in the nine cells © 
Experiment 4 and the means of ead 
Other variable; and in the same s 
across the six cells of Experiment 5. 
Experiment 4, these correlations rang i 
from -50 (S-E Ach and TAT hero n Achi 
p < 10) to 80 (S Ach and TAT hero" 
Ach; p < .01). In Experiment 5, the cO 
responding correlations ranged from - 5 
(S Ach and TAT overall n Ach) to - 
(S-E Ach and TAT overall n Ach; n-s-)- 
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Post-experimental interview. It became 
apparent during the interviews that these 
Ss’ attitudes toward participation or 
toward the experimental procedures and 
their knowledge about the experiments 
remained about the same as earlier Ss’. 
Most Ss continued to report a’ sense of 
the initial novelty, strangeness, or related 
features of the audiometric experimental 
' cubicle. 


Discussion of Experiments 1 to 5 


Taken together, and particularly taken 
together with the results of earlier experi- 
ments (Klinger, 1963, 1967), the results 
reported above present a seemingly very 
complex pattern of effects on fantasy. 
The complexity arises from the unex- 
pected direction of film effects on TAT n 
Ach in the first three experiments and the 
apparent deviation of IS effects on TAT n 
Ach from the effects obtained with Di- 
rect and ID films. 


Preliminary Considerations 


^ "^ Statistical significance of the experi- 


mental series. An immediate question nat- 
urally arises: Could the ostensible com- 
plexity simply be the product of expect- 
able chance fluctuations? The present pa- 
per reports all of the experiments in the 
series, which is delimited by the charac- 
teristic of keeping constant the same ba- 
sic laboratory setting. Leaving aside sig- 
nificant differences between particular 
pairs of means, the five analyses of vari- 
ance of the critical Thematic variable 
yielded three F - ratios significant beyond 

x at least the .10 level (p < .05 in Experi- 
ment 1, € .01 in Experiment 3, and < .10 
in Experiment 5). The probability that 
three predesignated events will occur in 

* five trials when p 7 .10 is .008. In view of 
the rather long odds, it would seem a mis- 
take to dismiss the pattern of thematic 
film effects on TAT n Ach as purely va- 
garies of chance. 


Classification of film stimuli. The set 


" of three IS films produced effects that 


were often different from those produced 
by the Direct and ID sets. This problem 
was foreshadowed in the earlier research, 
when the IS films failed to produce signif- 
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icant effects on TAT n Ach, despite Ss' 
satisfactory ratings of the films. The para- 
metric strategy of the present series of 
experiments, however, permits a more de- 
tailed, quantitative examination of the ef- 
fects of the nine kinds of stimulus films 
on TAT n Ach. Since the Direct and ID 
films were used in each of five experi- 
ments, and the IS films in each of four, it 
was possible to construct a matrix of rank 
correlations between pairs of the films, 
using the pair of n Ach means that they 
generated in each experiment as the data 
points (See Table 5). Since the distribu- 
tion of Rhos was distinctly U-shaped, it 
was clear that the interrelations were 
probably non-random, and the stimuli 
were accordingly cluster-analyzed by 
means of linkage analysis (McQuitty, 
1964). The rows and columns of Table 5 
have been re-ordered to reflect the result 
of the cluster analysis. 


Eight of the nine films, excepting only 
Neu Direct, fall into one of two clusters. 
One of these, containing Ach Direct, Ach 
ID, and Neu IS, seems clearly to form an 
achievement cluster. The second, contain- 
ing Aff Dir, Aff IS, Aff ID, Neu ID, and 
Ach IS, is apparently an affiliative or at 
least non-achievement cluster. Signifi- 
cantly, the Ach IS film falls in the latter 
cluster and its opposition to the three 
films of the achievement cluster is indi- 
cated in its Rhos of -.80, -.80, and 
-1.00. Furthermore, Neu IS correlates 
substantially with the Ach cluster, .40 
and .80. 


One implication of this analysis is that 
with the possible exception of the Neu 
Direct film there were among the nine 
films only two clusters, an Ach cluster 
and a non-Ach cluster. The division of the 
films into essentially two clusters is, of 
course, inconsistent with the analytic de- 
vice employed throughout the foregoing 
analyses of using three levels of the The- 
matic variable, Ach, Neu, and Aff. A sec- 
ond implication is that two films, Ach IS 
and Neu IS, have been interchanged and 
thus misclassified in the analytic scheme. 
Intuitively, it is possible to imagine Neu 
IS, a person alone concertedly reading the 
newspaper, as possibly emanating an 
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Ach IS 
Neu ID 
AÍf ID 
Aff Dir 
Aff IS 
Neu Dir 
Ach Dir 
Neu IS 


achievement aura, 
from the lower 
from which much 


especially to viewers 
socioeconomic strata 
of the present S popu- 
lation is drawn. It is more difficult to 


view Ach IS, a single biolo 
his laboratory, as a no ieving stimu- 
lus, but, evidently, this was its effect. 
Thematic Film Effects on Fantasy: 

A Theoretical Construction 

The function of theory is to order i 
parently disparate data to a manageab| 
ni r of parsimonious generalizations. 
This section of the paper reduces the pat- 
tern of results reported above and in ear- 
lier papers to three general propositions 
concerning the effects of stimuli on fan- 
tasy. 

The explanation advanced here uses 
the theoretical framework begun earlier 
(Klinger, 1967, 1971) and described 
briefly in earlier sections of the present 
Paper. In that framework, achievement 


t at work in 


L measures by eliciting Ss’ “self-struc- 
tures” or "subselves," by which was 
meant pre-established clusters of expec- 

values, affects, cognitions, and 
of experi- 


Cluster Analysis of Film Stimuli; Matrix of Rank-Order Intercorrelations 
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ble 5 


b 
mental repression and state-dependent 


learning support the existence of this 
mode of personality organization as it re- 
lates to memory (Klinger, 1971). What- 
ever elicits a subself - cci the D" 
of a S’s on-goii rsonality processes, 
his concept of himself, and his rela 
tionships to others. The term “subse lf” in 
this usage incorporates both the meanings 
“‘self-as-process” and “self-as-object’ 
(Hall & Lindzey, 1957). As a construct, it 
emphasizes that many of an individual's 
attributes covary over time, and since 


AY 


these attributes include those normally « 


identified as components of "self" the 
subself construct implies that individuals 
experience successions of distinct self- 
States. The concept of subself differs 
from traditional concepts of the self in 
focusing on the potential diversity rather 
than on the unity of individual personal- 
ities. 

To accommodate the pattern of exper- 
imental results requires making two as- 
sumptions about the nature of the experi- 
mental effects on the Ss. These assump- 
tions then permit the formulation of 
three propositions: one which formalizes 
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a relationship demonstrated earlier 
(Klinger, 1967), and two additional prop- 
ositions about the dynamics of elicited 
subselves in a fantasy sequence. The latter 
two propositions have both benefited 
from at least indirect empirical support in 
the previous experimental literature out- 
side of the present series. 


.  Assumptions about effects of proce- 
dures. In order to render the observed re- 
lationships fully intelligible, it became 
necessary tg attribute to the experimental 
cubicle and to the IS films properties that 
had been unanticipated before the incep- 
tion of Experiment 1, but which subse- 
quent evidence has supported. 

(1) The experimental cubicle was suf- 

_ ficiently novel and presented enough el- 
ements previously unassimilated by the Ss 

^ to instigate frequent exploratory and de- 

fensive responses. The evidence for this 
assumption arises to some extent from 
post-experimental questionnaires and es- 
pecially from post-experimental inter- 
jews which, it should be added, were 
completed before the trend of the Experi- 
ment | results became apparent. Since 
these responses of exploration and self- 
reassurance involved a cluster of associ- 
ated emotions and thoughts they can be 
| described as elicited subselves. Since they 
were primarily defensive and exploratory, 

it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
immediate effect of entering the audio- 

, jy metric experimental cubicle was the elici- 

U ^ tation of a non-Ach subself. 

(2) The IS Ach and Neu films were 

misclassified as to their thematic effect 

» and, at least, the IS Ach film is a very 

weak Ach stimulus. The evidence for this 

assertion was developed in the previous 
section. 


Propositions about elicited subselves. 
If the two assumptions about the stimu- 
lus properties of the cubicle and the IS 

s can be accepted, then one proposi- 
tion based on earlier findings and two ad- 
ditional propositions about the properties 
. © of elicited subselves can order the pecu- 

$ liar finding that Ach films can elicit lower 
] 


= 


n Ach than Aff films. 
Proposition 1. When a S who is not 
presently preoccupied with a powerful in- 
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compatible subself views the activities of 
a model, the model stimulus elicits from 
the S's previously established repertory a 
subself that corresponds thematically to 
the activity of the model. 

Except for the restriction of nonpreoc- 
cupation, Proposition | simply formalizes 
the primary conclusion advanced earlier 
(Klinger, 1967). 

Proposition 2. When an elicitin stimu- 
lus is thematically unlike a powerful, con- 
currently regnant subself, the latent sub- 
selves that correspond thematically to the 
eliciting stimulus are temporarily sup- 
pressed. 

It seems likely that the cluster of proc- 
esses that accompany concerted instru- 
mental response sequences would often 
be "powerful" in this sense. In experi- 
ments like those reported here, the S's 
first responses are likely to be directed 
toward the demand characteristics or oth- 
er properties of the experimental situa- 
tion, and contrary imaginal response ten- 
dencies are likely, at least initially, to be 
suppressed. Thus, when Ss in Experi- 
ments 2 and 3 responded with anxiety 
and exploration upon entering the cubi- 
cle, the achievement films led them to 
suppress their achievement subselves. 

Such a relationship has been observed 
before, but has generally been ordered to 
some other construct system. For in- 
stance, Clark (1952) found that immedi- 
ately after male college students were 
shown female nude slides in a classroom 
setting they produced less manifest sexual 
imagery than after viewing non-sexual 
material, under task-oriented instructions 
to rate the nudes for esthetic appeal; and 
TAT stories written under the purporte 
aegis of the Dean's Office in the presence 
of a highly attractive female E contained 
less manifest sexual imagery than stories 
written in the presence of the male ad- 
ministrator. At a fraternity beer party, on 
the other hand, Ss who viewed nude 
slides for the pleasure of it produced 
greater manifest sexual imagery in later 
TAT stories than Ss who had seen no 
nudes. 

Clark interpreted his results to mean 
that his Ss’ anxiety and guilt-arousal sup- 
pressed their sexual responding in the 
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classroom but was attenuated enough by 
the beer and atmosphere of the party set- 
ting to permit more sexual imagery. How- 
ever, the hypothesis that the party setting 
fostered less guilt than the classroom set- 
ting, and therefore permitted a different 
TAT response pattern, was in fact contra- 
dicted in the TAT data themselves by the 
presence of at least as much sex-guilt im- 
agery in the party stories as in the others. 
An alternative formulation in the lan- 
guage of Proposition 2 is that in the class- 
room Ss were in the grip of task-related 
subselves, with the result that the nudes 
caused a suppression of their sex-and-guilt 
subselves. This is not to deny the demon- 
strated role of guilt in influencing TAT 
responses (e.g., Epstein, 1962; Lazarus, 
1961; Lesser, 19577). These studies have 
examined both sexual and hostile tenden- 
cies and have assessed the inhibitory fac- 
tors by a variety of means independent of 
TAT responses. The question posed here 
is, rather, whether the suppression of 
drive-related imagery may not be subsum- 
able under a more general principle em- 
bodied in the present Proposition 2. If so, 
then Clark’s results may well exemplify 
the general principle without the neces- 
sity of invoking a conflict between drive 
and guilt, 

The advantages of the broader explan- 
atory principle in the interpretation of 
Clark’s suppression effect have become 
more apparent in light of the experi- 
mental demonstration that Similar sup- 
pression effects may occur with nonsex- 
ual and nonhostile imagery. Murray 
(1959) and Nelson (Epstein, 1962), have 
both reported reduced sleep imagery in 
the TATs of sleep-deprived Ss. Nelson's 
finding was not due simply to a conscious 
Process of censoring, since his sleep- 
deprived Ss reported themselves to be fa- 
tigued, Furthermore, these Ss suppressed 
sleep imagery only when they expected 
further sleep deprivation. Thus, the rever- 
sal of effect appears to be a product of 
the Ss’ perception of the demand charac- 
teristics of the study rather than of drive 
level as such. To invoke a powerful guilt 
effect in this setting seems gratuitous. 

In the present Experiments 1, 2, and 
3, Ss suppressed TAT 5 Ach in a setting 
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Which is assumed to have elicited non- 


Ach subselves, but which is quite foreign 


to the operation of high achievement 
drive or achievement guilt. These findings 


of course buttress Proposition 2. That 1 


Proposition, however, is by itself incom- 
plete. Presumably there are boundary 
conditions beyond which a regnant sub- 
self is overridden immediately by a pow- 
erful stimulus, but existing evidence is in- 


sufficient to specify the boundary. The * 


present experimental film stimuli were 
most likely insufficiently powerful to 
probe the proposition to its limits. Sec- 
ondly, the proposition speaks of imaginal 
responses being “temporarily” suppres- 
sed, without specifying the length of time 
or the conditions under which the dura- 
tion of suppression might depend. It 
seems likely that when an elicited subself 
is linked to an ongoing instrumental 
sequence, the subself will continue to be 
regnant and incompatible imagery will 
Continue to be suppressed until the end 
of the sequence, within certain limits. 


The present Propositions and data are, . 


however, directed at the properties of 
free and projective fantasy; and the re- 
maining proposition is concerned with 
the persistence of regnant subselves in 
fantasy only. 

Proposition 3. During fantasy activity, 
the regnancy of a subself that is not as- 
sociated with current instrumental activ- 
ity is shortlived, and the former subself is 
replaced by a new subself thematically 
unlike the preceding one. 

This proposition, too, has received pre- 
vious empirical Support. A rapid decay 
and alternation phenomenon in TAT n 
Ach was noted in eight-picture sets by 
Reitman and Atkinson (1958), expressed 
as “a significant telationship between the 
Ss mean achievement-motive scores for 
the first four positions [in a set of TAT 
Pictures] and the size of the decrease 
from these scores to the achievement- 
motive scores based on the last four posi- 
tions (rho = .66) [p. 666] .” They also re- 
ported higher n Ach scores for pictures in 
even-numbered serial positions than in 
odd-numbered positions, and found that 
n Ach scores obtained from the first four 
Pictures significantly predicted arithme tic 
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performance, whereas n Ach scores from 
the last four pictures did not. Similarly, 
there is evidence that when Ss are given 
both four TAT pictures and a French 
Test of Insight, the effects of filmed mod- 
els extend to the first instrument but not 
to the second (Klinger, 1963). 

Looking beyond the TAT to other ar- 
eas of investigation, Proposition 3 would 
' appear to resemble attempts to conceptu- 

alize the phenomenon of response alter- 
nation or intra-individual response varia- 
bility that has been observed in other ar- 
eas of psychology. While the trial-to-trial 


$ response alternation of animals has re- 


ceived extensive experimental and theo- 
retical attention (e.g, Dember, 1961; 
Holman, 1966; O'Connell, 1965; Walker, 


, 1958), response variability more broadly 


conceived has also received close scrutiny 
in human Ss (Fiske, 1961; Fiske & Rice, 
1955; Schultz, 1964). Much of the hu- 
man research, especially using psychomet- 
ric tests, is concerned with variability be- 
tween separate sessions, but evidence also 
fists for spontaneous alternation within 
Sessions in motor performance and 
psychophysical judgment, and in verbal- 
ized ideation during sensory restriction. 
In a detailed analysis of the determinants 
of response variability, Fiske (1961) con- 
cluded that response variability is an in- 
verse function of situational constraint, 
Since fantasy is perhaps the least con- 
strained of waking activities, one might 
extrapolate from Fiske’s analysis that re- 
sponse alternation in fantasy should be 
especially pronounced. 
Luria and Vinogradova (1959) noted 
‘that in an experiment on semantic gener- 
alization of conditioned defensive pain re- 
actions, “the rise of a new dominant se- 
mantic system sharply differing from the 
system which had existed earlier leads to 
a temporary inhibition of that system 
--.[p. 102].” Although the rise of the 
new semantic system was an experimen- 
fally elicited rather than a spontaneous 
event, the fact that a strong new emo- 
tional response inhibited the previous se- 
mantic system appears to parallel the 
Tesults embodied in Proposition 3, and 
Suggests that by the same mechanism fan- 
tasy content may be shifted to a new 
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theme following an emotional response 
that is elicited by internal cues. 

In order to apply Proposition 3 to the 
data of the present experimental pro- 
gram, it is necessary to compare pairs of 
the experiments reported above. Thus, 
Experiments 1 and 5 employed identical 
procedures (except for film durations) up 
to the end of the film administration. 
Since the TATs administered in Experi- 
ment 5 revealed that at the end of the 
films Ss who had viewed the Ach films 
responded with higher n Ach than Ss who 
had viewed the Aff films, it seems likely 
that in Experiment 1, Ach films similarly 
elicited n Ach. However, after ten min- 
utes of task activity following Ach films n 
Ach was reduced. This reduction must 
mean that the Ach subselves had subsided 
and were replaced by non-Ach subselves. 

Similarly, Experiments 2 and 3 were 
identical with Experiment 4 except for 
film durations and the use of paired Ss in 
Experiment 3, until the end of the film 
administration. Since the TATs adminis- 
tered in Experiments 2 and 3 revealed 
that immediately following the films Ss’ 
TAT imagery was thematically opposite 
to the thematic qualities of the films, it 
seems likely that in Experiment 4 TAT 
imagery was similarly opposite to film 
themas. Since, ten minutes later after the 
completion of the task, Ss in Experiment 
4 produced TAT imagery that very 
weakly corresponded to the films or at 
least gave no indication of suppression of 
TAT n Ach by Ach films, the post-film 
subselves must have subsided and been re- 
placed by unlike subselves. This theoret- 
ical framework makes the relative weak- 
ness of the Experiment 4 trend quite 
understandable, for, whereas the decay of 
Ach subselves, as in Experiment 1, should 
be reflected directly in lowered n Ach 
scores, the decay of a non-Ach subself in 
Experiment 4 should be followed by 
some other kind of subself, but not neces- 
sarily an Ach subself, except as the pre- 
vious Ach film might exert a weakened 
lingering influence. 

Using the remaining comparisons to 
Support Proposition 3 requires the appli- 
cation of Assumption 1, that the experi- 
mental cubicle elicited non-Ach subselves- 
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and Proposition 2, that an Ach film 
shown while a cubicle-inspired non-Ach 
subself is still regnant produces a prompt 
suppression of TAT n Ach. Assumption 1 
and Proposition 2, of course, together de- 
scribe the suppressed-n Ach results of Ex- 
periment 2 and 3. The procedures of 
Experiment 5, however, were identical to 
those of Experiments 2 and 3 except that 
after Ss’ entry into the cubicle they 
rested for 25 minutes before the begin- 
ning of the film. Nevertheless, in Experi- 
ment 5 Ach films led to higher TAT n 
Ach than did the Aff films. The proce- 
dures should have elicited non-Ach sub- 
selves in the freshly seated Ss of Experi- 
ment 5 as they did in Experiment 2 and 
3, but Proposition 3 renders the differ- 
ence in results among these experiments 
understandable, for the non-Ach sub- 
selves elicited by the cubicle would have 
had time to decay during the rest period, 
thereby permitting the achievement films 
to elicit an achievement subself. 
Employing these analytic concepts, 
the differences in results between Experi- 
ments | and 4 are now also comprehensi- 
ble. In Experiment 4, without a rest, the 
Ach films encountered regnant non-Ach 
subselves, resulting in a suppression of 
Ach imagery immediately after the film, 
but during and after the task the non-Ach 
subselves subsided, permitting a normal 
or greater-than-normal level of Ach imag- 
ery. In Experiment 1, however, following 
a rest during which non-Ach subselves 
could subside, the Ach films encountered 
compatible subselves, permitting the elici- 
tation of Ach subselves, which, however, 
had subsided again by the time of the 
TAT after the end of the task. 


Contributions of the ACL Scores 
Although the experimental conditions 
affected the relevant ACL variables much 
more weakly than the TAT variables, the 
significant effects and the nonsignificant 
trends in the ACL data rather consis- 
tently paralleled the main trends in the 
TAT data. Perhaps the clearest single in- 
dex of this correspondence is that the 
correlations between the TAT overall n 
Ach means and the ACL Ach means were 
positive in all five experiments (p = .03). 
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The agreement can be viewed in still an: 
other way. The five experiments together * 
provided 14 sets of three thematic condi- 
tions, in each of which an Ach film mean 
was either greater or less than an Aff film — , 
mean. The differences between Ach film* 
and Aff film means were in the same di- 
rection in the ACL Ach data as in the 
TAT n Ach data in 11 of the 14 sets (p = 
.029), whether the ACL variable em-, 
ployed was S Ach or S-E Ach. 3 

Together with the finding that effects 
on TAT stories were limited to their hero 
components, the adhesion of even the rel- 
atively weak ACL trends to the TAT% 
trends bolsters the conclusion that the ef- 
fects on fantasy represent something \ 
more fundamental than shifts in superfi- 
cial ideational activity. Since the corre- 
spondence between TAT and ACL means 
occurred whether or not ACL — Z scores ™ 
were subtracted from S scores, and 
whether the Ach films yielded higher Ach 
scores or lower Ach scores than did Aff 
films, the covariation is probably not at- 
tributable to changes in the descriptive 
process as such or in altered adaptatio 
levels for adjective-checking. It is still pos- 
sible that TAT and ACL scores covary as 
a function of parallel but different as- 
pects of the stimulus variables. However, 
the findings with respect to S and S-E 
Scores are compatible with the concept of 
subself elicitation described earlier, of 
which both TAT and ACL scores are pre- 
sumed to be reflections. X 

To be sure, the effects on ACL scores 
were weak. However, according to Prop- 
osition 3 subselves elicited in fantasy are 
short-lived. Since the ACL administration 
followed the TAT, Proposition 3 would 
Suggest that fantasy subselves regnant 
during the TAT should have begun to 
subside by the beginning of ACL 
responding, thus explaining the weakness \ 
of the effects on ACL scores. 


eK. 


Experiments 6, 7, and 8 


The finding that the cubicle setting of 
Experiments 1 to 5 was affecting Ss in) 
unanticipated ways prompted the design 
of experiments to assess those effects jj 
more closely. Particularly, the interpreta- 
tion that the cubicle aroused non-Ach 
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subselves and that the 25-minute rest in 
the cubicle (Experiment 5) reduced Ss’ 
anxiety and exploratory tendencies, 
called for experimental confirmation. The 
strategy employed was to try to simulate 
the supposedly relaxing properties of the 
rest period by more direct methods. 

The quality of the audiometric cubicle 
to which Ss had responded most fre- 
quently was its strangeness — its hush, 
barrenness, and peculiar hardware. Ss also 
sometimes commented on the strangeness 
of not comprehending the purpose of 
their activity or the reasons for their par- 
ticular tasks. 


To explore these aspects of the Ss’ re- 
actions, new Ss were run in three variants 
of the standard procedure. One variant 
was intended to relax Ss by explicitly in- 
structing them to relax (Experiment 6). A 
second was designed to awaken a feeling 
of familiarity — i.e., with academic pres- 
sure — but not relaxation, by leading Ss 
to expect a test on the contents of the 
film (Experiment 7). A third attempted 


"ew^ Ro induce Ss to concentrate as hard as in 


Y 


Experiment 7 but without providing 
them as great a sense of familiarity (Ex- 
periment 8). 

If the chief effect of the rest period in 
Experiment 5 had been to allay subselves 
which were antagonistic to the arousal of 
achievement subselves, then insofar as in- 
structions to relax are effective they 
should exert effects similar to those of 
the rest period. Thus, Experiment 6 
would be expected to yield higher TAT n 
Ach after Ach films than after other 


ù films. If the initial effects of the cubicle 


^ 


" 


were due to strangeness, then a type of 
instruction that is familiar to the S and 
compatible with an achievement subself 


* should in some measure reduce the sense 


of strangeness and attenuate the suppres- 
sive effect of the cubicle upon achieve- 
ment subselves. Thus, Experiment 7 
would again be expected to yield higher 
TAT n Ach after Ach films. If the Experi- 
ment 7 effects occurred as predicted, 
there is the question of whether they 
were produced simply by the Ss’ greater 
effort there than in Experiment 6, rather 
than by a sense of familiarity. Experi- 
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ment 8 serves as a control for this possi- 
bility. 
Method 

Experiments 6, 7, and 8 employed the 
standard procedure except for the omis- 
sion of IS films.as in Experiment 5 and, 
crucially, the insertion of three different 
additional instructions into the standard 
set. The key passages are as follows: 


Experiment 6, "Relaxation" instructions. 
"First we are going to show you a ten- 
-minute silent film, However, the experi- 
ment is not a test of memory, attention, or 
concentration. You will be asked no ques- 
tions whatever about the film, Relax and 
watch it casually. Here's the film.” 

Experiment 7, “Test Expectancy” in- 
structions, “This is a study of the effects of 
closely concentrated attention. First we will 
show a ten-minute film to which we would 
like you to attend as closely as you can, 
Afterwards, we shall give you a series of 
tests and questionnaires, including a test on 
the film. Now we would like you to watch 
the film.” 

Experiment 8, "Concentration" instruc- 
tions, “This is a study of the effects of 
closely concentrated attention on creativity, 
First we will show a ten-minute silent film 
to which we would like you to attend as 
closely as you can. Afterwards, we shall give 
you a test of creativity. We know that it 
may be hard to keep your mind from wan- 
dering during the film but it is important 
that you try to prevent this, Now we would 
like you to watch the film." 


In each experiment, 48 Ss were as- 
signed randomly to one of the six film 
conditions of a 3 x 2 factorial design that 
crossed three levels of film thema with 
two levels of directness (Direct and ID). 
All Ss were seated in the experimental 
room alone, saw 10-minute films, and 
took their self-descriptive ACL before 
their E-descriptive ACL. TAT protocols 
were scored for overall n Ach only, in 
view of the highly predictable tendency 
of hero n Ach scores to behave like over- 
all scores and nonhero scores to be uncor- 
related in seven previous experiments. 


Results 


TAT n Ach. The thematic properties 
of the films affected TAT n Ach scores as 
expected (p < .025) under the “Relaxa- 


xx 
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Table 6 


TAT n Ach as 


Instructions 


Relaxation 


Test Expectancy 


Concentration 


Note.—The pooled within-cells standard deviation is 4.26. N = 144, 16 Ss per cell. 


a See Footnote a in Table 1. 
Table 6), 


analysis of variance yielded no significant 
T n Ach and the only 
comparison was be- 
tween the ID Ach and Aff films (p < 
.05). Experiment 8 produced no signifi- 
cant comparisons. 


ACL scales. Under Relaxation instruc- 
tions (Experiment 6), analysis of variance 
revealed. significant effects of film the- 
matic properties on S Aff, scores (p € 
.05), which also approached significance 
in the case of S Aff (p < .10), due to 
lowered means after Ach films. 


Under Test Expectancy instructions 
(Experiment 7), the thematic properties 
of the films also yielded significant ef- 
fects on S Aff and S Aff, scores (p< 
025 in each case), this time due to 
lowered means after both Ach and Aff 
films. 


Rank order correlations between the 
six TAT n Ach means of Experiment 6 
and the corresponding ACL means were 
~ 20 for S Ach and 10 for S-E Ach, 
neither, of course, significant. 


a Function of Film Content and Instructional Set 


17 


Discussion 


The pattern of effects of films on TAT 
n Ach scores substantially supports the 
assertion that suppression of TAT n Ach 
after Ach films, as noted in Experiment 3} ^ 
and to a lesser extent in Experiment 2, 
was attributable to the models’ having 
been introduced while the Ss were in in- ¥ 
compatible states of anxiety, exploration, 
etc. After the inferred subsidence of the 
incompatible states in Experiment 5 and 
after instructions to relax in Experiment 
6, no suppression occurred and, indeed, 
Ach films raised the level of achievement 
fantasy. The Test Expectancy instruc- ^ | 
tions of Experiment 7 were less effective ^ 
in countering the suppressive effect, but 
the trend was clearly in the same direc- 
tion. The lack of any effect produced in 
Experiment 8 suggests that the trend of 
Experiment 7 is not attributable simply 
to the Ss’ engagement in focused activity.. 


` 


& 


It seems reasonable to conclude that in 
order for achieving models to elicit cor- 
responding fantasy content Ss must be in 
receptive or compatible states, and that 
during periods of anxiety or adaptation 
to strange surroundings achieving models 
cause achievement fantasy to be suppres- 
sed. The findings support the theoretical - $ 
formulation based on Experiments 1to5 
and their forerunners. 


— 
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Implications for Personality Assessment 


The data and the three propositions 
hold a number of important implications 
for the assessment of personality, espe- 

&cialy for such trait variables as need 
achievement. Most directly, Proposition 1 
asserts that persons associated with a test 
situation can exert modeling influences 
on the test responses of receptive Ss. 
However, the concept of subself and the 
theory of personality organization that it 
reflects have wider implications. This for- 
mulation extends and revises a position 

è taken earlier (Klinger, 1971). 

If personalities are organized into sub- 
* selves it follows that people function ac- 
cording to different personality organiza- 
tions on different occasions. Their actual 
personality structures — that is, intensity 
* of emotional response tendencies, access 
to particular memories, associative path- 
ways, self-concepts, and so forth — 
change from one occasion to another. 
Presumably these changes are lawful and 
a, gn be predicted, but only by taking into 
account the inventory of a person’s rele- 
vant subselves and the ways in which situ- 
ational factors elicit them. It has long 
been apparent that good prediction of be- 
havior requires studying interactions be- 
tween personality dispositions and situa- 
tional factors. An extensive reformulation 
of the problems and requirements of mea- 
suring personality has recently been pre- 
sented by Fiske (1971). What the subself 
concept suggests is that describing these 
interactions must be a part of the assess- 
ment problem itself, that there is no con- 

a stant personality to assess apart from the 

continuous interaction of behavior and 
situations. On the other hand, the con- 
cept of subself suggests something about 
the nature of the interactions, especially 
that the situational impact is not simply 
on isolated responses but is on the indi- 
vidual's organization of his responses as 
well. The task of assessment in this frame- 
work is to determine what kind of person 
the S is in each kind of relevant situation. 
Proposition 2 asserts that situational 
effects and especially modeling effects on 
test responses vary not just from none to 
highly facilitating but may include out- 
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right suppression and reversal. Further- 
more, the direction of the effect can be 
predicted only through knowing the S's 
self-state as he enters the test situation 
and the compatibility of that self-state 
with responses that might be elicited by 
the various elements of the test situation. 
Alternatively, it might be possible to de- 
vise procedures for inducing similar self- 
states in different Ss prior to the onset of 
assessment procedures, but the individual 
nature of subselves renders such a manip- 
ulation extremely difficult. Only further 
research can determine just how powerful 
these various kinds of situational effects 
are and what item forms or test proce- 
dures are most vulnerable, but the results 
of the experiments reported above sug- 
gest that these effects may account for a 
significant proportion of the “error” vari- 
ance (that is, previously unspecified 
sources of variance) in personality assess- 
ment. 

Proposition 3 asserts that in fantasy 
self-states arise and subside in relatively 
rapid succession even without the necessi- 
ty of specific external stimulation. For 
purposes of assessment with instruments 
designed to elicit fantasy, these intricate 
inner dynamics may present either an ob- 
stacle or an opportunity, depending on 
the orientation of the E. If one thinks of 
assessment as measurement of personality 
structures or traits that make an invariant 
contribution to behavior in all relevant si- 
tuations, then the fluctuation of self- 
states during a protracted assessment pro- 
cedure must seem highly problematical. 
If, however, one conceives of assessment 
as delineating the organization of a S’s 
subselves, their relation to situations, and 
their mutual compatibility among them- 
selves, then it may be possible to harness 
fluctuating fantasy processes to provide 
precisely those kinds of insights. That, 
er awaits a technology not yet cre- 
ated. 
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Utility of the Canter Background Interference 
Procedure for Differentiating Among the Schizophrenias 


LOUISE C. HORINE 
Central State Hospital 


Summary: The Bender-Gestalt was 


Canter (1966) has presented evidence 
that the performance of brain-damaged 
subjects on the Bender-Gestalt test is sig- 
nificantly impaired when the test items 
are drawn against a distracting back- 
ground of wavy lines. He has called this 
modification the Background Interfer- 
ence Procedure (BIP). The BIP is of con- 
ceptual interest because it changes the 
Bender-Gestalt from a simple copying 


task to one with strong attentional com- 
ponents. 


Silverman (1964) and McGhie (1969) 
have marshalled evidence that schizo- 
phrenia, particularly if one excepts para- 
noid schizophrenia, is basically an atten- 
tional disorder. If so, nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenics should show the same kind of 
deterioration under BIP conditions as do 
brain-damaged patients, 


ated, 


This study explores the hypothesis 
that nonparanoid Schizophrenics will per- 
form more poorly on a task with atten- 
tional distraction than on one without. In 


this they should differ from paranoid 
Schizophrenics but Tesemble the brain- 


aged. 


1 This article is based on a M.A. Thesi 

Ao n We WESS acknowledge | ny ag 
n ions of 3 irki 

Bixler and Arthur Cromer, 3 MEN Ra 


and 


given following the Canter Background Interference 
Procedure (BIP) to 40 schizophrenics divided into paranoid-nonparanoid and process- 
reactive sub-categories. Nonparanoids performed significantly poorer under BIP conditions 
than under standard procedure, Paranoids performed 0 
Comparison with Canter’s brain-damaged Ss indicated that process nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenics resemble brain-damaged Ss using this procedure. 


SAMUEL C. FULKERSON! 
University of Louisville 


equally well under both conditions, 


Method 
Subjects 


Twenty paranoid and 20 nonparanoid) ^ 
schizophrenic patients were selected from 
Central State Hospital, serving the north, i 
central region of Kentucky. Half of each W 
Broup were process and half were reactive 
Schizophrenics. The experimental tasks 
were'administered to patients referred to 
the psychology department over a six 
month period, and the Ss were selected” | 
from this larger group after diagnosis wasg% 
known. Classification of patients as 
Schizophrenic and subsequently paranoid 
and nonparanoid was based on the final 
Official psychiatric diagnosis after staf- 
fing. Cases in which there was doubt as to 
diagnosis were not used. 7 

Classification of the schizophrenics 
into the process-reactive distinction was 
made by the investigators, utilizing the | 
Elgin Prognostic Scale. This scale, con! 
structed by Wittman in 1941, involves 
evaluation of prepsychotic personality, 
nature of onset, and typicality of psycho- 
Sis relative to Kraepelin's definitions. Re- 
Search utilizing the scale has been 
reviewed by Herron (1962). The informa- 1f 
tion for this scale was obtained by direct 1 
interview of the patient, plus study of the J 
ospital record and background informa- 
tion obtained by the social worker. 
Almost all Ss were on drugs at the time of 


lected (See Table 1). The samples were on 


€ average somewhat younger than Can- 
ter’s samples. 


MSS e a RR 
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Table 1 
Mean Age, Education, IQ, and Sex, by Subsample 
Paranoid b Nonparanoid 
Process Reactive a Process Reactive 
¢ Age 373 29.7 30.5 25.6 
Years of Education 11.5 13.0 12.2 12.8 
Mean IQ 97.3 101.1 97.9 96.4 
Males 6 4 5 4 
Females 4 6 S 6 
- 
s 
Procedure trary (such as deciding if the degree of 


_ _ The Bender-Gestalt test employing the 
Background Interference Procedure (BIP) 
developed by Canter (1963) was used. 
The S was required to copy the Bender- 
Gestalt figures on standard paper (stan- 
dard procedure) and again on paper on 
Which are printed distracting random 

f lAavy lines (BIP). The lines are black and 
vary from 1/64 to 1/32 of an inch in 

thickness. The same sequence of testing 

was followed for each S. The Bender- 

Gestalt was administered first with stan- 

dard materials, and the instructions sug- 

gested by Pascal and Suttell (1951). This 
was followed by one to one and one-half 
aniei of other psychological tests after 


^ 


Which the Bender-Gestalt was reintro- 
duced with the instructions, *Now you 
are to recopy the same nine designs you 
did before. This time you are to make 
your copies on this special paper.” 


est Scores 

The classification of the patients was 
i, not known at the time the records were 

scored. All tests obtained under standard 
and BIP conditions were scored according 
to the Pascal-Suttell (1951) method by 
the senior investigator. The tests were 
Scored design by design, in pairs. For ex- 
ample, design I obtained under standard 
conditions was scored first. Next, the BIP 
obtained design I was scored, using the 
Same criteria. This permitted consistency 
in judgments for designs in those in- 
stances where the score had to be arbi- 


rotation is sufficient to be scorable). 


Results 


An analysis of variance (Winer, 1962) 
was performed on the three experimental 
variables, paranoid-nonparanoid, process— 
reactive and standard—BIP (See Table 2). 


Table 2 


Summary of Analysis of 
Variance of Raw Scores 


ATE 
Source of Variation df F 
nai 

A (Paranoid- 

Nonparanoid) 1 | 3.56 
B (Reactive-Process) 1 11.46** 
C (Standard — BIP) 1 | 424* 
AxB 1 | 2.87 
AxC 1 | 4.67* 
BxC 1 = 
AxBxC 1 | 2.24 
Within 72 
Total 79 

*p«.05 


**p«.01l 
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Table 3 


Distribution of Difference Score (BIP minus Standard), Including Canter Samples 
i Oooo acM 


] 


Canter Samples 


Difference 


Score Psychotic 


| The mean performance Score for the 


process schizophrenics was significantly 


higher than that of the reactive schizo- 
phrenics, ind 


icating more errors and 
hence poorer performance by the process 
Ss (p € 01). 

The main task effects were 
Significant (p < -05). The higher mean 
Score on BIP indicated that BIP perfor- 
mance was poorer than standard, 

Although the main effects of the para- 
noid-nonparanoid distinction were not 
Statistically significant, the interaction of 
the paranoid-nonparanoid factor with 
tasks was significant at the -05 level. A 
Newman-Keuls test (Winer, 1962) was 
Performed to determine the source of the 


statistically 


psychotic 


Schizophrenic Samples 


Paranoid Nonparanoid 


Non- 


Process |Reactiv 


— 
1 6 
1 2 


N 


A Shep iw. r Ke Aa 39 


significant differences. For the pon) 
noids, performance on the BIP was a 
icantly poorer than performance di 
standard conditions. There was no XE 4 
ence in the performance of paranoi ait 
the two tasks, Further, the prod 
of the paranoids on the BIP was hri 
to that of the nonparanoids. These ad 
ings are all consistent with the orig 
hypothesis. 


Discussion stai 

The results of this study are WD 3 

With those cited by Silverman (19 k 

that they indicate an attentional pudo 
Within the nonparanoid schizophre 


L.C. HORINE and S. C. FULKERSON 
Table 4 


The Predictive Power of the Canter Two-fold Test Criterion 
Within the Schizophrenic Subgroups, and Canter's Cross-validation Samples 


! 
| 


! 
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Test Classification 


A Actual Diagnosis 


Organic 


Nonorganic 


P(O;/S;) 


| Paranoid-Reactive 
Paranoid-Process 

4 Nonparanoid-Reactive 

| 


Nonparanoid-Process 


The results are not, however, congruent 
A with the expectation, based on Canter's 
$ (1966) study, that psychotic Ss will not 
s be adversely affected by the distracting 
BIP procedure to the same extent as 
brain-damaged Ss. 

An informal comparison of the distri- 
bution of difference scores for Canter's 
brain-damaged Ss with those from the 
present study indicates the distributions 
for the nonparanoid schizophrenics re- 
semble Canter's brain-damaged Ss, and 

"the paranoid Ss distribute their scores in a 
œ manner similar to his psychotic group 
See Table 3). 

The standard deviations of the raw 

ores within schizophrenic samples 
(range — 6.7 to 13.7) were all smaller 

_ than any of Canter's groups (range — 23.1 

to 30.6), indicating greater homogeneity, 

1 as would be expected, since the categories 

-f “brain-damaged,” “psychotic,” and “non- 

psychotic,” require less stringent criteria 

for inclusion than the four schizophrenic 
categories. 

Canter proposed a final two-fold crite- 

‘tion for differentiating brain-damaged 
psychotic. A subject would be 
„lled brain-damaged if (a) three or 
more of the eight designs showed a signif- 


» 


i 


93 
3 60 
1 .80 
.50 
70 


icantly worse performance under BIP 
conditions (a BIP score more than 2 
points higher than the standard score), 
and (b) the total score under BIP condi- 
tion was more than 3 points higher than 
the total score under the standard condi- 
tion. Subjects meeting neither of these 
conditions would be labelled non-organic 
and subjects meeting one but not both, 
“equivocal.” 

Canter took this decision rule to be a | 
new sample, and his results are contrasted 
with the present sample, as shown in Ta- 
ble 4. The column labeled P(O;/S;) is a 
contingent probability, to be read as “the 
probability of getting the predicted score 
if one belongs to the actual category the 
Score predicts." Since we have concluded 
that nonparanoid schizophrenics perform 
like organics, P(O;/S;) for them is the 
likelihood of meeting the organic crite- 
rion. Similarly, P(O;/S;) for the paranoids 
is the likelihood of showing a nonorganic 
pattern. As Table 4 indicates, by this cri- 
terion only the process nonparanoids 
show a predominantly organic pattern. It 
appears that nonparanoid schizophrenics 
— particularly those classified as process 
types — are difficult to distinguish from 
cases of diffuse brain-damage on the basis 


of the Canter Background Interference 
Procedure. 
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Bender-Gestalt Constriction as an Indicator 
of Depression in Psychiatric Patients 


JAMES H. JOHNSON! 
University of Texas Medical Branch 


Summary: The Present study explored the validity of constriction as an indicator of de- 


Since the introduction of the Bender Suggest that constriction is questionable 


Gestalt test (Bender, 1938) this instru- as an indicator of depression, 

ment has become an important part of The clinical Observation that constric- 
the armamentarium of the Clinical tion has a low frequency of Occurrence 
Psychologist. It has been used in the diag- among psychiatric patients (Pascal & Sut. 
nosis of organicity, for estimating intel- tell, 1951) Suggests that the often used 


When used as a projective technique stressed by Hammer (1959), who has sug- 


the assumption made is that Various gested that many such indicators, while 
modes of figure reproduction are related valid, are so infrequent that in compari- 
to, and reflective of, Personality charac- sons between normal and pathological 
teristics of the Patient. One projective groups they seem insignificant because so 
hypothesis which has been advanced is re- few Ss in each group are found to display 
lated to the amount of space used for the the indicator. This points to the necessity 
drawing of the nine figures. It has been of an alternate approach when investigat- 
suggested by a number of authors (Hutt, ing the validity of indicators such as con- 
1945; Pascal & Suttell, 1951; Murray & striction, 

oberts, 1956) that constriction on the The present study investigated the ya- 
Bender is indicative of depression. lidity of constriction as an indicator of 


At present, there seems to be little ex- depression, employing experimental pro- 


perimental evidence pertaining to the va- cedures designed to eliminate the difficul- 
lidity of this hypothesis. One study ties caused by its low rate of occurrence, 
(Tucker & Spielberg, 1958), however, This was accomplished by comparing pa- 
compared a group of 
"nondepressed" male patients with Iegard Bender records With patients not display- 
to 20 Pascal and Suttell Scoring items, Of ing this indicator, using an independent 
the 20 only two, tremor and distortion, criterion measure of depression. For pur- 
Were found to discriminate significantly poses of this Study depression Was de- 
between the two groups. Significant dif- fined in terms of scores on the Depression 
ferences were not found with Iegard to scale of the MMPI. 

Compression of designs. This study would 


e 


depressed" and tients displaying Constriction in their 


"ud author wishes to thank Drs. Bill s Cala. n Method 
arles O, Gaston, an arold A. Gool- i - 
shian of the University of Texas Medical ,. £ psychological test records of pa 


ranch at Galveston for their valuable sugges- tients, 16 years of age or older, who had 
ons during the preparation of the manuscript, been evaluated in the Division of Psychol- 
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ogy, University of Texas Medical Branch, 
were examined, beginning with those 
tested most recently and proceeding 
backward, until 25 patients were found 
Who had been administered both the 
Bender and the MMPI, and who showed 
constriction on their Bender record. Con- 
striction was defined as the placing of all 
Bender figures in less than one half sheet 
of paper, with no part of any figure 
touching the center line when the paper 
was folded in half vertically or horizontal- 
ly. Patients included within this group 
were tested within a period of approxi- 
mately one and one-half years. This con- 
striction group was composed of 15 males 
and 10 females. (Records of patients 
tested by two psychologists were elimin- 
ated from inclusion in this, and other 
groups, due to the fact that they didnot 
use standard procedures in the adminis- 
tration of the Bender.) 

A second group of 25 Ss was also se- 
lected from the same population of test 
records, These Ss met the same criteria as 
the first group, but did not display con- 
striction on their Bender records, The Ss 
in this group were selected at random, 
using a table of random numbers, with 
the restriction that there be an equal dis- 
tribution of males and females in both 
groups, 

After the records of the two groups 
were collected a ¢ test was used to deter- 
mine if there was a significant difference 
between MMPI D scores of Ss in the con- 
striction and nonconstriction groups. 

To determine the frequency of con- 
striction the incidence was tabulated for 
the first 200 records examined, regardless 
of whether or not these Ss had taken the 
MMPI as part of their evaluation, 


Results and Discussion 


Ss in the two comparison groups were 
found to range in age from 16 to 61 years 
of age. No Significant difference was 
found Bods the ages of the two 
groups: Indicator present group X = 
33.48, Indicator den Ais ie 29.76 
(t= 96). Obviously there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the groups on 
the sex variable as the sex distribution of 
the groups was identical, 
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For the first 200 records examined 
which met the criteria for inclusion in the 
study, constriction was found to occur in 
Only 11 cases. This involves 5.5% of the 
records, supporting Pascal and Suttell's 
observation that the indicator has a low 
frequency of occurrence in a patient pop- 
ulation. 

The hypothesis that D scores of Ss dis- 
playing constriction would be signifi- 
cantly different from D scores of Ss not 
showing this indicator was supported by 
the results (Indicator present group X = 
78.52, Indicator absent group X- 68.68). 
A t test yielded a value of 2.19, which 
with 48 degrees of freedom was found to 
be significant at the .05 level for a two- 
tailed test. A test of homogeneity of vari- 
ance was used to determine the appropri- 
ateness of the ż test. An F value of 1.43 
(df 24/24) was obtained, suggesting no 
significant differences between popula- 
tion variances of the samples, and sup- 
porting the appropriateness of the statis- 
tic employed, 

The obtained results are consistent 
With the clinical observations of Hutt 
(1945), Pascal and Suttell (1951), and 
Murray and Roberts (1956) in that they 
provide experimental support for the 
hypothesis that Bender Gestalt constric- 
lion is related to depression. Although 
Support has been found for the validity of 
this indicator, one might still question its 
clinical Significance. This is especially true 
in light of its low frequency of occur- 
rence, It is likely that, using this indicator 
alone, the Bender Gestalt would be a very 
uneconomical means of discriminating de- 
Pressed from nondepressed patients, since 
it is probable that a large number of de- 
Pressed patients would not be identified, 
as the indicator occurs infrequently and 
the base rate of depression is probably 
quite high in a patient population, Used 
in this manner constriction would seem 
to have little utility. 

In evaluating the utility of constriction 
one must also consider the predictive 
value of the indicator when it does in fact 
Occur. To gain information relative to this 
Point Ss with D scores of 70 and above 
were defined as a High Depression group, 
while Ss with D scores below 70 were 


- 


Bender, 
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Considered members of a Low Depression 
Broup. It is of interest to note that of the 
25 Ss displaying constriction 16, or 64%, 
Were in fact found to be members of the 
High Depression group while only 11, or 
44%, of the nonconstriction group were 
found to be classifiable within this cat- 
egory. This would seem to Provide some 
support for the predictive value of the in- 
dicator, 

Since the Bender is typically given as 
part of Psychological test batteries for 
Purposes other than the assessment of de- 
pression, this indicator, when combined 
With other clinical data, would seem to be 
of some value to the clinician as the pres- 
ent data suggest that when the indicator 
does occur one has Teason to suspect the 
Presence of depressive features, 
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Body Disturbance and Sexual Elaboration Factors 
in Figure Drawings of Schizophrenic Patients! 


KATHLEEN CARLSON, DONALD QUINLAN, GARY TUCKER, 


and 


MARTIN HARROW? 
Yale University 


Summary: The figure drawings of 59 recently hospitalized psychiatric patients were scored 
for specific features and on global ratings of sophistication and artistic skill. Factor analysis 
suggested two scales, one of Body Disturbance (BD) features; the second contained features 
of Sexual Elaboration (SE). The scales were correlated with measures theoretically related 
to body image disturbance and to other measures of psychopathology. 

BD correlated highly with artistic skill and with sophistication, but not with other 
measures. The SE scale correlated with Rorschach Penetration scores but not with other 
body image related variables. SE also correlated with measures of pathological thinking. The 
results suggested the SE scale assesses pathological thinking, but is not specific to distur- 


bances of body image. 


One of the instruments most fre- 
quently included in the typical battery of 
psychological tests is the Draw-a-Person 
test (Sundberg, 1961). A number of 
hypotheses have been advanced about the 
efficacy of this test as a general index of 
psychopathology and as a measure of spe- 
cific aspects of disturbance, such as para- 
noia and homosexuality. In addition, for- 
mulations that this test accurately reflects 
a person’s “body image” were elaborated 
in the early work of Machover (1949) and 
continue to be elucidated in clinical liter- 
ature (Hammer, 1958), despite a paucity 
of substantiating research. 

Two reviews of the literature have 
rendered the most cogent criticisms of 
this test to date (Roback, 1968; Swensen, 
1968). In terms of the DAP as an index 
of specific aspects of psychopathology, 
they have pointed out that studies de- 
signed to test relationships between spe- 
cific "signs" (e.g., eye emphasis) as out- 
lined by Machover and specific psycho- 
pathology (e.g., paranoid trends) have 
yielded inconsistent or negative results. 
More successful in this area have been 
studies which applied global ratings of ad- 

1 Requests for reprints should be addressed to 


Donald M, Quinlan, Department of Psychology, 


Yale University, 333 Cedar Street, N 
Conn. 06510, en 


2 The authors are 


ateful to William D. Carl- 
son for his independe: at 


nt assessment of the artis- 
gs. 


tic quality of the drawin; 


justment or pathology to figure drawings; 
while these ratings have been shown to be 
more reliable than individual signs, they 
appear to be measuring little more than 
overall quality of the drawings rather 
than specific personality dimensions. Dif- 
ferential diagnosis has also been at- 
tempted using both global and discrete 
ratings of human figure drawings with 
generally negative results (e.g., Roback, 
1968). : 

In regard to figure drawings as an in- 
dex of body image, the validity of this 
technique is usually assumed as a starting 
point of most clinical discussions of the 
DAP (Hammer, 1958; Halpern, 1958). 
Empirical evidence in support of this con- 
tention, however, is sorely lacking. 
Roback and Swensen point out that rela- 
tively few studies have been initiated in 
this area and that those that do exist have 
tended to focus on literal representation 
of bodily defects or physique of the Ss. 
Machover herself characterized this ap- 
proach as utilizing variables which are ir- 
relevant to the psychological nature of 
the body image (Machover, 1953). 

The crucial problem is one of con- 
struct validity but as Swensen argues, 
there is no way of determining what a 
true measure of “body image" would be. 
A close approximation of construct valid- 
ity would be obtained if figure drawing 
Scales were compared to independent 
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measures relevant to bodily perception or 
experiences. A few attempts in this direc- 
tion have been made with mixed results 
(Silverstein & Robinson, 1961; Marais & 
Struempfer, 1965; Maloney & Payne, 
1969). 


Much of the previous research with the 
figure drawing technique, assessing both 
general indices of psychopathology and 
aspects of body image have suffered from 
methodological difficulties. The findings 
with DAP research will remain ambiguous 
until these methodological problems are 
corrected, Roback and Swensen under- 
score a number of the difficulties. These 
include previous research with a multipli- 
city of scales, with few attempts at estab- 
lishing the internal coherence for reliabil- 
ity of items comprising these scales, few 
attempts at construct validity of scales, 
and failure to control for artistic skill of 
the Ss. The latter defect is particularly 
important since several studies have re- 
ported evidence that "cues of distur- 
bance" are often a function of artistic 
ability or inability (Feldman & Hunt, 
1958; Sherman, 1958; Nichols & 


.Struempfer, 1962), 


The current research with the DAP 
used global ratings and a scale of discrete 
items, both widely employed in the litera- 
ture (Fisher, 1959; Nichols & Struempfer, 
1962; Marais & Struempfer, 1965; Wit- 
kin, Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough, & 
Karp, 1962), in an attempt to correct var- 
ious methodological problems inherent in 
previous studies, The relationship of 
scales from the DAP to schizophrenia was 
focused on since many theoretical discus- 
sions of the DAP are related to this dis- 
order. Overall, the present investigation, a 
continuation of previous research with 
the DAP (Carlson, Tucker, Harrow, & 
Quinlan, 1971) attempted to answer the 
following specific questions: 

1. Can meaningful factors be found 
on figure drawings which are independent 
of artistic skill? 

2. Are the figure drawing scales re- 
lated in any consistent manner to vari- 
ables theoretically relevant to body im- 
age, such as depersonalization and dereali- 
Zation experiences? 
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3. Can the scales discriminate between 
Schizophrenic and non-schizophrenic pa- 
tients, and are they related to psycho- 
pathology and to' various aspects of 
thought disturbance (e.g., bizarre think- 
ing, eruption of primary process material, 
and boundary disturbances)? 


Method 


Ss for the study were 59 recently ad- 
mitted patients to the acute psychiatric 
inpatient service of the Yale-New Haven 
Hospital (Harrow & Ferrante, 1969; 
Almond, 1971). This included 28 schizo- 
phrenics, 11 personality disorders, 8 neu- 
rTOlic depressives, and 13 patients of 
varied other diagnoses, The sample con- 
sisted of 23 males and 36 females, with a 
mean age of 29.6 years. All patients were 
tested within two weeks of hospital ad- 
Mission. 

Draw-a-Person (DAP) Each patient 
was tested individually with the instruc- 
tions to draw (a) a person, (b) a person of 
the opposite sex, (of the first drawing), 
and then (c) himself, Symbolic represent- 
ations and stick figures were discouraged, 
No time limits were set, 

Scoring. Each drawing was scored as 
follows. The 14 items found by Fisher 
(1959) to discriminate between patients 
with and without bodily disturbance were 
Scored according to criteria elaborated 
from the original scales, Additional items 
theoretically relevant to figure drawing 
disturbances were added on an explora- 
tory basis: overemphasis of any body 
part, incomplete boundaries, disconnec- 
tions, and adequacy of sexual differentia- 
tion. The scale for sophistication of 
body concept (Witkin et al., 1962) was 
also scored separately for each drawing. 
Finally, each drawing was scored for level 
of artistic skill. These ratings by the in- 
vestigators correlated at a highly signifi- 
cant level (r = .79, p < -01) with an art- 
ist’s scoring for artistic skill. The scores 
Were summed for all three drawings. 

Reliabilities were assessed of the scale 
items used and of the major factor scales 
derived from the factor analysis subse- 
quently performed. The scale for Sophis- 


3A Scoring manual can be obtained on request 
from Donald M. Quinlan. 
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Y 
Table 1 
Item Loadings on Rotated Factors, Correlations with Derived Scales (N = 59) 
STI 
Tiems Factor I: | BD Scale: Factor II: | SE Scale: 
Loadings Loadings r 
BD Scale Items: d 
Lack of body part .676 —.061 .136 
Which part missing .739 —.196 —.025 
Clothing (crude, peculiar, none) -193 193 .236 
Lack of margins .805 .139 .258 
Distortions 715 267 372 N 
Sex differentiation 118 —.049 106 
SE Scale Items: ! 
Lack of breasts .045 —,635 —413 
Emphasis on sex 235 635 610 
Overemphasis—any part .226 622 871 
Crotch elaboration 267 572 559 
Shading -.185 435 .570 N 
Transparency 215 360 252 
Non-Scale Items: 
Off balance .263 064 092 
Geometric forms .234 —.289 -.165 
Oppposite sex first .130 —.058 —.048 
Incompletions .146 2271 oA | 
Small size .055 -232 -.061 - 
Erasures —.616° .202 -118 
Dot nose —.314 233] —314 
Arm behind back 2355 ~116 —.082 
Line mouth —133 — 322 —.233 
Factor I 472 t 
BD Scale .230 
Factor II 
? Not included in BD scale. 1 p 
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tication of Body Concept and the Artistic 
Skill ratings were scored with reliabilities 
of r= .79 and .89, respectively. The inter- 
Scorer reliabilities for the Body Distur- 
bance Scale derived from the factor anal- 
ysis were r= .81. The interscorer reliabili- 
ties for the Sexual Elaboration Scale, the 
other major factor derived from the fac- 
tor analysis was r = ,79. 

To evaluate constructs assessed with 
the DAP, other independent indices were 
used that measure constructs theoreti- 
cally related to the DAP scales, Measures 
relating to “body image” were Barrier 
and Penetration scores (Fisher & Cleve- 
land, 1958) taken from each patient's 
Rorschach protocol, and self report data 
of depersonalization and derealization ob- 
tained by a scale previously employed by 
some of the authors (Brauer, Tucker, & 
Harrow, 1970). The study also involved 
measures relating to psychopathology: 
Fabulized Combinations and Contamina- 
tions (Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 1968; 
Quinlan, Harrow, Tucker, & Carlson, 
1972, measures of boundary disturbance 
(Blatt & Wild, 1971); socially acceptable 
and primitive drive content (Holt & 
Havel, 1960), and an index of bizarre 
thinking from the Object Sorting test, 
which has been used by the present re- 
search team (Harrow, Himmelhoch, 
Tucker, Hersch, & Quinlan, 1972), All 
tests were administered within two weeks 
of the patients’ admissions to the hospi- 
tal, 


Results 


Factor Analysis 

The Fisher items and additional items 
were subjected to a factor analysis, using 
the method of principal axes with a Vari- 
max rotation. Two factors of interest 
emerged. The first factor loaded heavily 
on items assessing whether body parts 
were missing or distorted and was labeled 
“Body Disturbance” (BD). The second 
factor, labeled “Sexual Elaboration” 
(SE), loaded heavily on items emphasiz- 
ing sexual characteristics. These two fac- 


4 “Manual for the scoring of Primary Process 
Manifestations in Rorschach Responses,” 9th 
Bae 1963, available from the author, R. R. 


tors accounted for 21% and 12% of the 
variance, respectively. The specific items 
loading heavily on each factor and those 
items loading on neither factor are pre- 
sented in Table 1.5 In order to translate 
the factorial scales into a more useful 
form, two scales, the BD and SE scales, 
Were constructed using unit weights for 
items loading at a high level (> 400 for 
BD, > .350 for SE) on each factor. 


Independent Assessment 
of Factor Scales 

To assess the two major factors de- 
rived, the factor scores for the patients 
were related to other indices of patient 
characteristics and of psychopathology. 
These are presented in Tables 2 and 3. 
Inspection of these tables show clear 
trends concerning the relationship of 
these variables to the figure drawing fac- 
tors, 

Relation of BD Scale to Psychopathol- 
ogy. The first scale, BD, correlates highly 
with the scale for sophistication of body 
concept and with artistic skill ratings (See 
Table 2). BD was also related significantly 
to sex (higher scores for males). It was 
not related significantly to depersonaliza- 
tion, derealization, Rorschach Barrier 
Scores and Rorschach Penetration Scores, 
variables often viewed as linked to body 
image. In addition, BD was not related 
significantly to diagnosis. The total pat- 
tern of these correlations does not con- 
firm a strong relation of the BD scale to 
body image or psychopathology. 

Relation of SE Scale to Psychopathol- 
ogy. The second scale, SE, was not re- 
lated to artistic skill. Confounding of 
other scales with artistic skill have fre- 
quently impeded the interpretation of 
DAP findings (Roback, 1968; Swensen, 
1968). The SE factor was related, signifi- 
cantly, to a series of variables assessing 
types of psychopathology. These include 
variables related to what some consider a 
mild boundary disturbance (Landis, 
1970) (penetration, or “permeable” 
boundaries on the Rorschach), and to in- 


5 Presence of Erasures, an item presumably re- 
lating to other aspects of body distortion, had a 
very high negative loading, contrary to predic- 
Hon This item was not included in the BD 
scale, 
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Table 2 


Correlations of Figure Drawing Scales with 
“Body Image” and Demographic Variables 


Variable 


Sophistication -.61** 04 » 
Art Skill noas 323 
Age -.13 —.33** 
Sex 59 -43 -21 
IQ 48 .08 .30* 
Education 53 19 .00 
Depersonalization 22 -22 .03 : 
Derealization 52 -23 —.02 j 
Rorschach Barrier 57 —.08 .24 
Rorschach Penetration 57 01 28* 
Inc Eee ee Cee MSL 9 
*p«.05 y 
me < OL \ 
Table 3 
Correlation of DAP Scores with Indicators of Drive and Psychopathology 
BD SE N 
X 
Object Sorting: Conceptual Overinclusion 32% 52 
Bizarreness 27* 52 
Rorschach: Sex (defended) 07 27* 57 
Sex (primitive) -.07 Bie 57 
Drive (defended) Al 31* 57 t 
Drive (primitive) -47 13 57 
Fabulized Combinations 12 207 57 
4 


*p«.05 
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Male 
[ Schizophrenic 
¥ Nonschizophrenic 


Female 
Schizophrenic 
Nonschizophrenic 


Schizophrenic (Combined) 
Nonschizophrenic (Combined) 


dicate more severe boundary disturbance 
Fabulized Combinations and Contamina- 
tions (Rapaport et al., 1968; Blatt & 
Wild, 1971), and to scores for idiosyncra- 
tic thinking and conceptual overinclusion 
from the object sorting test (Harrow et 
al, in press). Also, the SE factor scale 
correlates significantly with the appear- 
ance of overt sexual content on the Ror- 
schach, both at integrated and uninte- 
grated levels (See Ftnt. 4), supporting the 
interpretation that the items on the SE 
scale assessed the degree to which sexual 
content is found in the patient's thinking. 
The relationship is specific to sexual con- 

A tent, The correlation between SE and the 
sum of primitive drive content is not sig- 
nificant, and the significant correlation 
between SE and defended drive content 
drops to a nonsignificant level when sex- 
ual content is partialled out (partial 
r= 21, d.f. = 54). There was also a trend 
for younger and more intelligent patients 
to have higher SE scores. SE did not cor- 
relate significantly with depersonalization 
and derealization scales, 

Relation of SE Scale to Schizophrenia. 
Given the obtained relationship of SE to 
indices of Psychopathology, the remain- 
ing question is whether the scale is related 

y N pu in preparation by S. J. Blatt and C. 


>», "Schizophrenia: A disturbance in the 
Capacity to establish boundaries,” 


Table 4 
SE Scores: Age x Sex x Diagnosis (Schizophrenic — 


Nonschizophrenic) 


1 
12 


to the diagnosis of schizophrenia. In 
Table 4, a 2x 2x 2 factorial design for 
Age X Sex X Diagnosis is presented using 
the method of unweighted means (Winer, 
1962). 

The analysis of variance revealed a sig- 
nificantly higher score on SE for schizo- 
phrenics (F| 51 = 5.14, p € .05) and also 
à significant’ interaction of age with sex 
(Fi 517 497, p < .05). Older males 
tended to have a higher SE and older fe- 
males a lower SE, than either of the 
younger groups, 

In summary, the BD score as obtained 
in the present study has many of the 
methodological problems previously as- 
sociated with DAP scoring schemes par- 
ticularly a strong association with artistic 
skill. The SE scale does not suffer from 
this methodological problem and does 
correlate with à number of aspects of 
psychopathology, 


Discussion 

The high relationship of the BD scale 
to artistic skill ratings suggests that the 
bulk of the’ items described by Machover 
and Fisher may be more closely related to 
artistic skill than to body image. The 
question of the psychological import of 
artistic skill has not been examined. 

The SE scale appears more promising 
in terms of assessing severe psychopathol- 
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ogy. The present data fail to support the 
use of the SE scale as a primary index of 
body image disturbance. Rather, the as- 
pects of psychopathology which are tap- 
ped by the SE scale appear to be distur- 
bances of thinking, including bizarre re- 
sponses and conceptual oveririclusion on 
the Object Sorting test and the appear- 
ance on the Rorschach of sexual content 
and responses which may be suggestive of 
boundary disturbance. 


The higher SE scores in schizophrenic 
patients (and the correlation with fre- 
quency of sexual content appearing on 
the Rorschach) suggest that one feature 
present in many schizophrenics is a “fail- 
ure of repression" possibly around specif- 
ic areas such as sex. In contrast, during 
the testing situation the nonschizophrenic 
patients were able to inhibit responses 
and concerns around the sexual area. 


The relationship of the SE scale to 
measures of the breakdown of boundar- 
ies, primarily Penetration and Contamina- 
tion scores on the Rorschach, is a potenti- 
ally interesting one. Boundary diffusion 
has been described by some as one of the 
essential underlying characteristics of 
schizophrenia (Freeman, Cameron, & 
McGhie, 1966; Federn, 1952). Specula- 
tively, the present results could be inter- 
preted to suggest that sexual concerns 
may be emphasized in those patients at- 
tempting to deal with vague and diffuse 
boundaries. 


In conclusion, the variation of a large 
number of the individual items scored 
from the DAP were found to be ac- 
counted for primarily by artistic skill. A 
subset of items, relating primarily to elab- 
oration of sexual characteristics, was 
found to relate to some aspects of severe 
psychopathology, especially appearance 
of overt sexual material on the Rorschach 
and responses suggesting boundary prob- 
lems. The scale derived from these items 
successfully differentiated schizophrenics. 
Thus, some modest degree of validity 
with the interpretation of particular as- 
pects of figure drawings is suggested, but 
the data did not confirm the strong rela- 
tion hypothesized between figure drawing 
indices and body image. 


Figure Drawing Factors and Schizophrenic Patients 
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The Meaning of Drawing-Completion Stimuli: 
New Guidelines for Projective Interpretation! 


EMILY L. SISLEY? 
Long Island University 


Summary: The study investigated whether the eight gestalt stimuli used in Kinget's 
Drawing-Completion Test (DCT) can be defined by the eight word-concepts Mundy hy- 


320 ratings analyzed show some Correspondence be- 


tween stimuli and their respective meanings, suggesting new guidelines for interpreting 


More widespread psychodiagnostic use 
of the Drawing-CompletionTest (DCT), 
based on Wartegg's gestalt stimuli, has 
been deterred by the quite elaborate yet 
clinically cumbersome Scoring system de- 
vised by Kinget (1952). Clinicians have 
tended either to ignore the test altogether 
or, in those installations where it is used, 
to confine their inferences to criteria set 
up for analyzing projective drawings, 

It has been pointed out (Sisley, 1972) 
that Kinget's DCT is unique in providing 
the S with given stimuli rather than ask- 
ing him to "imagine" a house, tree, per- 
Son, or whatever. Moreover, these gestalt 
stimuli are perceived (a) differentially and 
(b) with considerable consensus as to how 
they are perceived along dimensions 
measurable by the semantic differential. 
That is, the gestalten have characteristic 
stimulus pull. 

Clinical experience has suggested that 
each of the eight Wartegg frames evoke 
expression of the S's attitudes concerning 
eight quite specific areas: (a) myself; 
(b) emotional life; (c) future goals; (d) de- 
pression; (e) masculinity; (f)daily life; 
(g) femininity; and (h) protection. Frame 

shows a centered dot; Frame 2, a 
curved line in the upper left; Frame 3, 


1 This paper is based in part on a thesis sub- 
mitted to the faculty of Richard L. Conolly 
, Long Island University, in partial ful- 


well as to Dr. Abne M. Eisenberg of CUNY, 
who helped to Secure Ss, 


2 Now with the Department of Ps chiatry, 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York, N.Y. 7 n 


MSN 


three vertical lines of progressive height; 
Frame 4, a small black square in the up- 
per right; Frame 5, in the lower left, two 
disconnected diagonals at complimentary 
angles; Frame 7, a series of small dots ap- 
proximating a semicircle in the lower 
right; Frame 8, a crescent facing down- 
ward. 

Thus the present study was conceived 
as a means of determining how Semantic 
Differential (SD) ratings of the Wartegg 
frames (ie., the DCT stimuli) would 
match ratings of the word-concepts hy- 
pothesized as designating or naming those 
frames. The SD (Osgood, Suci, & Tannen- 
baum, 1957) was chosen because of its 
established validity in measuring meaning 
and because of experimental precedent in 
investigations concerning the meaning of 
stimuli (e.g., Rorschach Inkblots) used in 
psychological tests (Sisley, 1971). 


Method 


The 30 Ss were drawn from undergrad- 
uates at Lehman College. For reasons 
cited elsewhere (Sisley, 1971, 1972), the 
design purposely omitted any differentia- 
tion of sex among Ss, or any precise anal- 
ysis of demographic features, as well as 
any categorization of “normality” versus 
“psychopathology.” However, S's can be 
briefly described as follows: they were 
from a rather wide range of what is gener- 
ally considered to be middle class; prob- 
ably of better-than-average intelligence 
(and certainly of better-than-average 
academic achievement); from a wide vari- 
ety of ethnic backgrounds, although scant 
in Negro and Puerto Rican representation 
but somewhat heavy in Jewish representa- 
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tion; and of relatively high achievement- 
motivation. This general picture is de- 
duced from their attendance at one of the 
more highly sought-after colleges within 
the City University of New York's Sys- 
tem, prior to the policy of open admis- 
sions. 

Following the method of Schulberg 
and Tolor (1962), each DCT stimulus and 
each word-concept was reproduced at the 
top of an SD form listing the following 
adjectives (Osgood et al., 1957, p. 276), 
randomized as to factor and direction: 


Activity Potency 
quick—slow robust—delicate 


active—passive intense—mild 


restless—quiet powerful—powerless 


Evaluation 


valuable—worthless 
admirable—deplorable 
good—bad 


The study was designed to generate 
4,320 ratings to be subjected to analysis 
by loaded factor score, D score, and an 
analysis of variance. 

Results 

As reported in detail elsewhere (Sisley, 
1971), considerable similarity is found 
for many individual descriptions of the 
DCT stimuli and their respective word- 
concepts. When loaded factor scores are 
summed (Table 1), greatest agreement is 
found for the positive activity and po- 
tency of Stimuli 5 and 8 and their respec- 
tive word-concepts (“masculinity” and 
“protection”) and for the negative po- 
tency of Stimulus 7 and “femininity,” on 
which agreement is nearly a perfect 
match (107-106). 

In the basic mean D score comparison, 
only Stimulus 3 and “future goals" 
showed the lowest mean D score when. 
compared with all other possibilities (Sis- 
ley, 1971). However, because the issue is 
also that of determining whether the 
hypothesized difference is different from 
the other seven rating — i.e., the aggregate 
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— the obtained D scores were then com- 
pared with the aggregate mean D scores. 
As shown in Table 2, this method yields 
agreement for three additional combina- 
tions: Stimulus 5 and “masculinity,” 
Stimulus 6 and “daily life,” and Stimulus 
8 and “protection,” 

Analysis of variance (Table 3) shows 
that all interactions are highly significant: 
stimulus versus stimulus, word-concept 
versus word-concept, stimuli versus word- 
concepts, and also internally in the adjec- 
tive-pair scales themselyes when they are 
applied to different stimuli. 

To summarize these findings, there is 
some correspondence between the follow- 
ing: 


DCT Stimulus Meaning (Word-Concept) 
3 future goals 
5 masculinity 
6 daily life 
7 femininity 
8 protection 


The analysis of variance further sug- 
gests that, while the other three word- 
concepts may not be “right” (at least for 
the present reference group), there may 
well be others that would more accu- 
rately, i.e., consensually, name these 
stimuli that are perceived so differently 
(Sisley, 1972) one from the other, 

Discussion 

Results of this study indicate that the 
DCT merits more extended use in psycho- 
diagnostic work. For example, if a male S 
postpones completion of Frame 5 or 
draws something or someone of a passive, 
quiet, delicate, and mild demeanor, the 
diagnostic picture must surely include 
questionable sexual identity. It should 
also be recalled that Ss given the DCT are 
customarily asked to “name” (give a title 
to) each of their pictures. Thus, if in deal- 
ing with Stimulus 3 (“future goals”), § 
ignores the qualities of the gestalt (e.g. 
flattens the vertical lines) and calls his 
drawing “No End in Sight” or the like, 
the clinician can reasonably infer anxiety 
about the future. 
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Table 1 


Comparison of DCT Stimuli (St.) 1 - 8 
With Word-Concepts (W-C) 1-8 Ratings By Loaded Factor Scores* 


Activity 


Potency Evaluation 


AREE 


St./W-C 


T 


= + E a 
| sc . |W-C [m ] WC | St. Twe 
oe Se ee 
Ta 
74 m^ 15771227. 0 
125 | 128 134 | 32 1 
128] 46 238 | 26 0 
109 | 83 28 | 21 |122 
171 | 40 131 | 28 9 
86| 55 143 | 22 8 
53 | 107 172 | 36 7i 
107| 32 193 | 27 6 
D ea M zm 


* Each space on either side of the rating form's neutral space was assigned a value of 1 
to 3. These ratings were summed and squared to obtain the loaded factor score (either 


positive or negative, in each of the three 


semantic factors investigated). Thus, for 


example, both Stimulus 5 and its word-concept or “name” are seen as positive (104 
and 133) rather than negative (32 and 25) for activity. 


At the same time, I suggest some cau- 
tion in interpreting completed DCTs by 
the new criteria pending further re- 
search.) Van de Castle (1964) has point- 
ed out that so subtle an intervention as 
use of the Draw-a-Person test or TAT be- 
fore giving a Rorschach leads to increased 


3 (2 Determination of the extent to which the 
DCT duplicates, overlaps with, or is distinct 
from other instruments; (b) the degree to which 
an S's failure to perceive the DCT Stimuli as 
they are consensually perceived can be equated 
with “Popular failure" on the Rorschach; and 
(c) more appropriate “names” for Stimuli 1, 2 
and 4 are among areas for followup. In addi- 
tion, it is suggested that once normative stan- 
dards are established wide variance between pa- 
tients' titles for DCT stimuli and the established 
"names" could have Significant bearing on the 
theoretical proposition that psychotherapy may 
involve a process of finding the right names for 
things — ie., in cognitively redefining terms 
used to describe perceptions. 


i 


H. The individual using the DCT with the 
new guidelines suggested may wish to 
consider what effect results from giving a 
Rorschach prior to the DCT. In my ex- 
perience, drawing completions tend to be- 
come more abstract in such a case. Be- 
cause the prognosis is negative when 
drawings convey a less healthy impression 
than Rorschach responses (Hammer, 
1953), such an effect could have a 
marked influence on a psychologist’s as- 
sessment of a patient's test battery, 


In conclusion, further use of the new 
guidelines is needed. But the findings re- 
Ported here suggest the trial is warranted, 
especially since the test is economical of 
time and easy to administer and, at least 
tentatively, to interpret, 
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Table 2 
Obtained Mean D Scores, DCT Stimuli Versus Word-Concepts, 
Compared With Aggregate of the Seven Other Mean D Scores 
ET qz 
Stimulus Word-Concept nu Mr 
—————— 
1 Myself m 7.20 6.92 
2 Emotional Life 8.19 7.00 
3 Future Goals 6.77* 7.89 
4 Depression 7.76 TAS 
5 Masculinity 7.52* 7.98 
6 Daily Life 6.52* 6.83 
7 Femininity TESS T 
8 ON cat aes x 1539. 


* Lower D score, as predicted. 


Table 3 


Treatment (A) x Treatment (B) x Treatment (C) x Ss (D) Analysis of Variance 


Source 


Objects rated (A) 

DCT stimuli vs. 
word-concepts (B) 

SD bipolar adjectives (C) 

(AB) 

(AC) 

(BC) 

(ABC) 

*p<.001. 

Note:— A=msA/msAD 


B = msB/msBD 
C = msC/msCD 


7/203 


1/29 
8/232 
7/203 
56/1624 
8/232 
56/1624 


221.25 


174.81 
1114.23 
235.36 
1040.88 
1311.71 
534.87 


AB = msAB/msABD 
AC = msAC/msACD 
ABC = msABC/msABCD 
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SORTO: Factor Analyzing Q Sorts 
of Kelly's Personal Construct Productions 


WILSON H. GUERTIN 
University of Florida 


Summary: A procedure for evaluating personality is described. Conventional and trans- 
posed factor analyses are made from Q sort data describing the important people in the 
subject's life in terms of his own constructs (à la Kelly) as variables. The scoring procedure 
produces construct-factors and people-factors. Sorts from a subject illustrate the method, 
Cross-cultural applications are possible since the translation of personal constructs is not 
essential. Simulation of relationships to others, SORTO, combines Kelly's (1955) personal 
constructs with Stephenson's (1953) Q sort procedure. A large amount of personal data is 
factor analyzed by the computer to reveal the main idiosyncratic features of a subject's 
perceptions of his relationships to others. Maximum output from the analysis occurs when 
the nature of personal constructs employed is supplied as input to the analysis. 


Procedure 


Data are gathered in three steps: 


Step A 

Establish the identity of a particular 
person to fit each of 18 role categories. 
The categories employed were taken from 
Kelly (1955) but selected to be broadly 
applicable in all cultures and with a wide 
age range of subjects. They are: 


He decides which two people are most 
Similar in a particular set and then he 


<> Writes down the construct that is the 


oe 


basis for the judged similarity. He then 
records the construct that is the basis for 
judging the third person as being dissimi- 
lar from the other two. He is, of course, 


8. Closest Same Sex Friend 
9. Closest Opposite Sex Friend 
10. Good Neighbor 

11. Trade or Businessman 

12. Civil Authority or Leader 
13, Successful Male 

14. Successful Female 

15. Good Male 

16. Good Female 

17. Disliked Male 

18. Disliked Female 


1. Self 
2. Mother Step B 
3. Father The S is asked to consider the 18 
4. Younger Male Relative people he has chosen for these roles, He 
5. Younger Female Relative looks at them in 26 specially arranged 
6. Older Male Relative sets of combinations of three people as 
7. Older Female Relative follows: 

11039153 Zim 10912 Sie edi RIG 

Laws 0^5. 2, 14, —16 Sy 145 ^18 

Tos 7 gees enis 8, 9; .. 10 

uen o KO 9$. 4 n6 870135. 146 

ite d uS 3, 010, o T1 853 1454 215 

1; 13,1014 3,2412; 9 43 9 tO; NIA. 

US IESG} SMHS 7 9). A350 24 

LIOS Ash 6:205 93, Lies 

2; Mover (7 ANTS, $0. 


urged to use psychological traits rather 
than superficial physical characteristics as 
bases for construct development. After 
the comparisons are completed, the con- 
structs generated are transferred to num- 
bered slips of paper to be used in sorting. 
The maximum of 52 constructs is seldom 
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Table 1 


Q Sort Frequency Distributions 


Total Number 
of 
Constructs Used 


SORTO 


Points on Q Sort Scale 


N 
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reached because exact duplicates are 
dropped. 


Step C 

The S writes down the name of a par- 
ticular person for each of the first 10 role 
categories listed in Table 3. He then sorts 
his construct slips to describe each of the 
19 people on a scale ranging from 
"Wholly Untrue" to "Very True" with 
five or seven points depending upon how 
many constructs he produced, After each 
person is described, the construct num- 
bers in each sort pile are recorded. The 
exact number of constructs that must be 
placed in each pile of the sort depends 
upon the total number of constructs the 
S produced and these distributions are 
given in Table 1. 

Sort data are transferred to punch 
cards with two column fields to specify 
the concept numbers encountered in the 
piles recording from the piles starting at 
the left, Punching is consecutive from col- 
umns 1-80 with the second card begin- 
ning in column 1 if it is needed (if there 
are more than 40 constructs). A conven- 
tional and a transposed factor analysis 
(Guertin & Bailey, 1970) are performed 
consecutively. Other analyses include the 
development of a set of evaluative 
weights for the constructs as used by the 
S. These construct weights times the 
scores give an evaluative score for each of 
the people who are sorted. Estimates of 
concept-factor scores also are presented 
for each of the 19 people.’ An analysis 
will be presented next for illustration. 


Illustration of Results 


Almost any SORTO record would 
serve as an interesting example. That is, 
the procedure is so productive that each 
analysis turns out to be both unique and 
interesting. As with clinical case material, 


1 This special program takes the construct 
numbers from the punched cards to assign them 
Scores, then performs a conventional and a 
transposed factor analysis, These analyses can 
be made with the usual factor analysis programs 
so the special progam is not being made gener- 
ally available at this" time. The program incor- 
porates trial parameters and subscale scoriny 
which must remain experimental and modifi- 
able. However, the author is ready to provide 
computer scoring of the prepunched cards of 
research Ss for about $8.00 per S, the cost of 
computer running time. 
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each case will illustrate something differ- 
ent. The person examined is a male of 
almost 40 and is wellknown to the 
author because he is a relative, 

The S produced a total of 37 con- 
structs and proceeded through sorting 
without difficulty. The whole procedure 
took about three hours, a little on the 
fast side since some Ss require six or more 
hours. Since the S is an accountant, he 
was quick to pick up the essence of what 
is required in each of the data gathering 
steps. 


Conventional Factor Analysis 

A total of 15 principal axes factors 
were produced by the matrix of intercor- 
relations among concepts. Latent roots 
for the first eight factors were: 13.95, 
4.90, 4.08, 2.42, 2.17, 1.58, 0.88, 0.71. 
Thus, there were six sizable factors (ac- 
counting for more than one unit of vari- 
ance.) People differ in the degree of dif- 
ferentiation they show for their personal 
construct systems. One extreme case gave 
50 constructs which reduced to only two 
important factors, The present S with six 
or seven factors shows a moderate to high 
differentiation. 

The question must be asked at this 
point of the analysis — how much will be 
lost in looking at the common factors or 
simpler gross dimensions instead of the 
numerous constructs? For the present 
example the loss is very slight since the 
principal axes account for 88.8% of the 
variance inherent in scores based upon 
the constructs themselves. The construct 
“Tough” had the lowest overlap with 
others but even it shared 65% of its vari- 
ance with the other constructs. Highest 
overlap constructs were in the evaluative 
dimension (Osgood, Suci, & Tannen- 
baum, 1957), namely: Evil, Miserable, 
and Suffering. The above confirms ex- 
pectancies, based upon work with other 
procedures, that a person will employ few 
but rather all-encompassing dimensions in 
evaluating people. 

The number of factors carried into 
Varimax rotation was seven (one more 
factor than the cutoff at a latent root of 
1.00). Dropping the last eight factors still 
permitted retention of 91.23% of the 
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Table 2 
Varimax Rotated Construct-Factor Loadings 


Construct Factor 


Personal 
Concept 


Am- 
bitious 


Other- 
Centered 


Discon- 
tented 


Parents’ 
View 


Bad 
Evil -.81 
Mean -.69 
Nasty 
Unfortunate 64 À 72 
Miserable 90 
Suffering Ni -.50 
Bitter -.62 
Ambitious 89 
Greedy -.53 54 
Self-Centered -.92 
Selfish -.86 
Serious -.77 
Careless -49 65 
Rough =A] -45 
Weak .80 
Inactive -.40 57 
Rigid -42 61 -44 
Petty —.68 
Realistic ~.67 
Loving 19 
Tough 
Active 69 
Strong -.72 
Soft .73 40 
Gentle 15 
Companion- 

able 59 —.41 
Fun 68 
Selfless 18 
Easygoing -.58 47 
Unambitious -.82 
Generous 59 E» 
Content -.88 
Pleasant af} 45 
Nice 58 -45 
Kind .12 44 


Good 
d 
4.10 3.45 6.97 


Sum Square 
Values 


6.61 343 3:53 
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common variance. Thus, the rotated 
matrix still contained over 81% of the 
variance associated with the individual 
concepts. 

Table 2 presents the most meaningful 
and largest six of the seven rotated fac- 
tors. Factor loadings less than .39 are 
dropped from the table to simplify it and 
facilitate recognition of the meaning of 
the factors. The first three factors are 
understandable through a conventional 
approach. They are labeled: Discontent- 
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fourth factor is idiosyncratic because of a 
fusion of soft and gentle into good and 
loving. While such joining of these con- 
cepts may not be uncommon, the fusion 
is not essential. It tells something about 
this person — love is sought or found 
where there is gentleness or, reciprocally, 
gentleness is found where there is love. 
The fifth factor is still more peculiar 
to the subject. The two largest loadings 
suggest that it is a “weakness” factor. But 
a loading of .61 for Rigidity warns that 


ed, Ambitious, and Other-Centered. The the dimension is not a simple weak-strong 


Table 3 
Varimax Rotated People Type-Facjors 


Role Type-Factor 


Role Category Person 


Positive | Negative Piteous 
Father Mother 

Your Mother 

Your Father 

Your Brother 

Your Sister 10 

Opposite Sex Friend 19 

Same Sex Friend 80 

Man You Admire 86 

Woman You Admire 83 

Male You Dislike a 

Female You Dislike 78 

You See Yourself 80 

Mother Sees You -.78 

Father Sees You -.50 51 feb) 

Disliked Male Sees You 

Disliked Female Sees You -.45 59 

Opposite Sex Friend Sees You 18 

Same Sex Friend Sees You 64 DS 

Ideal Man 78 

Ideal Woman 66 -48 

Sum Squared Values 6.18 3.12 3.04 1.11 


one, Careful inspection of loadings and 
looking ahead for additional information 
all taken together with a personal knowl- 
edge of the S permit dependable under- 
standing of the factor. Even so, it defies 
simple description with conventional 
terms. Still, if conventional description 
were sought personal constructs would 
not have been employed as variables in 
place of universal personal trait adjec- 
tives. This fifth factor turns out to be one 
of the S's two major conflictual dimen- 
sions for evaluating people. Conflict with 
the boss as well as with earlier prototypes 
in his development were severe enough to 
differentiate out a construct dimension 
separating self from boss. 


The sixth factor is even more peculiar, 
Nor does it help to look at the two largest 
loadings, Nasty and (not) Serious. Rap- 
prochement of these terms can only be 
idiosyncratic. The S has differentiated a 
peculiar construct dimension related to 
how he feels his parents see him. He is 
viewed negatively by a hostile mother as 
both nasty and not serious. In addition he 
is viewed as careless, greedy, and bad. The 
transposed factor analysis, to be ex- 
amined next, will show to what degree he 
himself, shares his boss's and mother's 
poor opinions of him. 


Up to this point the focus has been 
upon contingencies in this S's construct 
space. Knowledge of that structure is an 
adjunct for understanding the S's percep- 
tions of how he relates to others. Even 
without the knowledge about his con- 
structs, it is very meaningful to know that 
Father correlated .79 with Ideal Man 
whereas Mother correlated -.54 with 
Ideal Woman. It is unnecessary to know 
what constructs entered the comparisons, 
it suffices that they were relevant for the 
S. With this point comes a full recogni- 
tion of the non-wordboundness of the 
SORTO procedure. A foreign subject can 
scribble down constructs in a strange 
script and use them for sorting without 
the test scorer and interpreter ever know- 
ing what they were. There is no necessity 
to translate and ever after wonder how 
biased the translation was. 
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Transposed Factor Analysis 


Intercorrelating the 19 role categories 
that were sorted produced a transposed 
analysis with 12 principal axes factors. 
Four had latent roots greater than 1.00. 
One more, or a total of five were carried 
into Varimax rotation. Of the five, only 
the four interpretable ones are reported 
in Table 3. This indication of the com- 
plexity of the S's person space is about 
average. Perhaps he is slightly less sophis- 
ticated, more gross in typing people, than 
might be expected considering his back- 
ground and occupation. 

The largest person type-factor is the 
first and its heaviest loading is for Father. 
That this father figure factor is very 
closely associated with a positive evalua- 
tion is clear from other loadings: Man 
You Admire .86, Woman You Admire 
-83, Same Sex Friend .80, and Ideal Man 
.78. It is no surprise to find You See 
Yourself. with a loading of only .16. The 
S values this type role highly and he 
would be happier if he were closer to it. 
His failure to model the father would pro- 
duce feelings of failure and associated 
anxiety. This picture is completed by no- 
ticing that Mother Sees You has a - .78 
loading on this factor. He certainly feels 
his mother holds him in extremely low 
regard — even contempt. 

In addition to the positive father type 
people, the second factor shows that 
there are negative mother figures in the 
S's world. Largest are loadings for Mother 
.85, and for Female You Dislike .78. The 
latter coupled with a -.48 for Ideal 
Woman establishes the severe degree of 
negative evaluation of this type. The Male 
You Dislike also loads heavily on this fac- 
tor to keep it from being a wholly sex 
based factor. 

Next is the peer or close companion 
type. Members of the group are Opposite 
Sex Friend, You See Yourself, Opposite 
Sex Friend Sees You, and Same Sex 
Friend Sees You. This type is viewed 
fairly favorable and the S is securely en- 
sconced within it. There is reciprocity of 
favorable regard amongst members — that 
is they do not see him as alien to the 
group. This milieu of peers is quite in 
contrast to the one where S and mother 
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Table 4 
T Scores for People on Construct-Factors 
-~ 
Construct-Factor 
Role Category. Person Discon-| Am- | Other- |Loving-| Boss's |Parents’ 
tented | bitious Centered Good | View | View 
Your Mother 63 63 42 33 47 54 
Your Father 46 45 60 59 48 38 
Your Brother 41 39 6l 6l 42 41 
Your Sister 68 36 46 53 53 53 
Opposite Sex Friend 43 47 48 54 49 43 
Same Sex Friend 44 54 57 56 46 37 
Man You Admire 42 53 61 57 40 42 
Woman You Admire 47 zl 64 59 40 41 
Male You Dislike 56 77 44 41 53 58 
Female You Dislike 61 62 43 34 44 55 
You See Yourself 47 43 43 52 46 46 
Mother Sees You 57 50 36 36 63 75 
Father Sé@s You 61 54 36 40 50 68 
Disliked Male Sees You 62 44 43 44 85 47 
Disliked Female Sees You 59 55 32 36 56 62 
Opposite Sex Friend Sees You 35 53 54 58 41 31 
Same Sex Friend Sees You kv 54 58 58 49 50 
Ideal Man 3p 47 61 60 48 43 
Ideal Woman 42 37 62 60 51 47 


hated each other and both father and 
mother tended to view the S quite unfa- 
vorably. 

The fourth factor is the Piteous Person 
type with a miserable, pathetic Sister 
loading .70 and Father Sees You loading 
.55, The father's kinder concern is seen in 
a loading of .55 compared with the moth- 
er's of .22. 

Thus, the nature of the S’s constructs, 
whatever that may be, permits the de- 
scription of his people-space. Construct- 
factor scores for the 19 role category 
“people” were estimated and are pre- 
sented in Table 4. When the two highest 
and two lowest t scores for each factor 


are identified, the items serve to describe 
the people in the matrix. The following 
description of the 19 role category people 
is in terms of personal construct-factor 
terms. 

Mother and Sister are discontented but 
Opposite Sex Friend and Same Sex 
Friend see S as not discontented. Mother 
and Disliked Male are ambitious, but 
Admired Woman and Ideal Woman are 
not. The latter two are other-centered, 
but the S as viewed by Mother and Father 
is not other-centered. Brother, Ideal Man, 
and Ideal Woman are loving and good 
while Mother and Disliked Female are 
not. Disliked Male and Mother are disap- 
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proving but Man Admired and Woman 
Admired are not. Mother and Father view 
S as disapproving parents, but Father and 
Same Sex Friend resemble the disap- 
proved child type least. 

One final piece of output remains. T 
scores for an evaluative dimension are de- 
rived by an internal analysis of the way 
the unidentified constructs are used in re- 
lation to the role construct people sorted. 
For example, constructs receiving high 
sort values for ideals and admired people 
will have positive evaluative significance 
as contrasted with those constructs get- 
ting high sort scores for disliked people. T 
scores on this derived evaluative scale are 
given in Table 5. 


Table 5 


T Scores for Evaluative Scale 
(High Score is Favorable) 


— — 


Role Category Person t Score 
Father Sees You 34 
Disliked Female Sees You 36 
Mother Sees You 36 
Your Mother 38 
Female You Dislike 40 
Male You Dislike 41 
Disliked Male Sees You 44 
You See Yourself 46 
Your Sister 47 
Opposite Sex Friend 51 
Opposite Sex Friend Sees You 54 
Same Sex Friend Sees You 57 
Same Sex Friend 58 
Your Brother 60 
Man You Admire 61 
Your Father 61 
Woman You Admire 61 
Ideal Woman 61 
Ideal Man 63 
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None of these rank positions on the 
evaluative scores comes as a surprise. The 
Self as seen by parents and the Mother 
herself are rated low. Father and Brother 
are, of course, at the high end. All the 
information on the scale is obtained with- 
out knowing what constructs were used 
in the sorts. Left untranslated the con- 
cept based data produces this table of in- 
formation as well as the one on people- 
factors (See Table 3). 

Discussion 

SORTO is a procedure of more theo- 
retical than practical interest because 
after a minimum of three hours test tak- 
ing it still has to be scored and inter- 
preted. SORTO probably is not destined 
to become one component of a general 
battery of tests to be administered rou- 
tinely. Yet if SORTO has an advantage it 
must lie in the tremendous amount of 
data derived from a single test When de- 
cisions are to be made on the basis of 
psychological test findings, such as execu- 
tive promotion, SORTO may prove to be 
a wise investment. 

Like most other objectively scored 
tests, SORTO gives quantified results, but 
instead of a score or two there are likely 
to be approximately two hundred scores 
(loadings) as in the case cited. This large 
amount of data can be interpreted only 
by one with broad psychological under- 
standing and some experience with the 
technique. Since the scored results repre- 
sent a simulation of the perceived rela- 
tionships with others, conventional ap- 
proaches to analysis and diagnostic under- 
standing of case material are needed. 

SORTO is of theoretical importance, 
first because it brings Kelly's personal 
construct approach to quantitative frui- 
tion. Secondly, SORTO shows promise as 
à non-wordbound instrument that will 
permit dependable crosscultural compari- 
sons for the first time.? Application of a 
typing procedure (Guertin & Bailey, 
1970, pp. 279-292) to profiles based 


2 Dr. Kelly was kind enou to wri 

author in Africa in 1967 and decus (oo o the 
bilities of using his “person matrix” for explor- 
ing cultural gradients, His Suggestions andi en- 
Ben puo led to the evelopment of 
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upon selected characteristics of the test 
output should reveal important cross- 
cultural differences. Perhaps the domi- 
nant type patterns discovered for various 
nationals would constitute quantitative 
definitions of each culture to the degree 
permitted by the nature of the variables 
employed. 
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MMPI Correlates with Locus of Control 
in a Psychiatric Population’ 


THOMAS J. LOTTMAN 
: Loyola University of Chicago 
WILLIAM E. DAVIS? and ROBERT C. GUSTAFSON 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Downey, Illinois 


Summary: This study’s purpose was to investigate the relationship between locus of 
control (Rotter, 1966) and MMPI clinical scale scores with groups of process schizophrenic, 
reactive schizophrenic, neurotic and alcoholic patients. Positive relationships were found 
between perception of external control and feelings of personal distress manifested by 
elevated MMPI clinical scales on the part of the alcoholics, but not for other diagnostic 
groups. Results were discussed in terms of alcoholics differing from other groups in atten- 
tional focus; alcoholics tend to be more adient and environmentally focused than the other 


groups, 


Rotter’s concept of locus of control of 
reinforcement (Rotter, 1966) has been 
viewed as a generalized expectancy vari- 
able which reflects the way an individual 
perceives the effectiveness of his own ac- 
tions in manipulating his environment to 
produce his desired goals. The pervasive, 
relatively enduring nature of the variable 
as described in Rotter’s social learning 
theory has received support in terms of 
the number of far-ranging behavioral and 
cultural phenomena to which it has been 
related (Joe, 1971; Lefcourt, 1966). An 
individual is assumed to perceive himself 
as possessing internal control in terms of 
the degree to which he ascribes his own 
abilities and efforts as determinants of his 
life experiences. Belief in internal control 
develops from one’s own perception of 
his effectiveness in predicting and pro- 
curing desired responses from the envir- 
onment. On the other hand, the external- 
ly controlled person perceives the events 
in his life as largely beyond his personal 
control. Events in his interpersonal and 
social environment are viewed as unpre- 
dictable and essentially unrelated to his 
own actions. Causal factors in determin- 
ing one’s life experiences are identified as 
such things as luck, fate, or other people 


1 The authors wish to thank John W. Scanlan 
for his critical reading of the manuscript and 
Claire Baer for her help in the preparation of 
the manuscript. 


2 Requests for reprints should be sent to 
William E. Davis, Psychology Department, Indi- 
pene University, Terre Haute, Indiana 


over whom one has little control. 

Locus of control has been related to 
such indications of pathology as reduced 
ego strength (James, 1957), and anxiety 
(Watson, 1967). Previous investigators of 
the relationship between locus of control 
and MMPI variables (Burnes, Brown, & 
Keating, 1971; Goss & Morosko, 1970) 
reported different results with a normal 
and an alcoholic population. Goss and 
Morosko (1970) found significant posi- 
tive correlations between externality and 
six out of ten clinical scales (Hs, D, Pt, 
Sc, Ma, and Si) with an alcoholic sample. 
However, with a normal sample, Burnes 
et al. (1971) found only one significant 
correlation (-.48 with Hy) between the 
clinical scales and externality. Significant 
correlations with the validity scales (posi- 
tive with F and negative with K) were 
consistent in both samples. Reviewing the 
results of both studies, Burnes et al. con- 
cluded that in a clinical population, feel- 
ings of little personal control are related 
to manifestations of pathology, whereas, 
significant clinical symptoms do not ap- 
pear with externality in normal Ss. 

There has been no empirical validation 
of this generalization of a relationship be- 
tween pathology as measured by MMPI 
scores and perceived personal control 
with clinical populations other than alco- 
holics. It was felt that due to charactero- 
logical heterogeneity of the various diag- 
nostic syndromes, this generalization may 
not be warranted. More specifically, feel- 
ings of personal distress in alcoholics, 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of I-E Scores 
for the Four Clinical Groups 


Reactive 
Schizophrenics 


Process 
Schizophrenics 


Alcoholics Neurotics 


6.40 
3.29 


Note:— Statistical analysis of the mean differences using / tests revealed that the 
process schizophrenics were significantly more external than the other three groups 
(Process-reactive, t = 2.78, p < .01; process-alcoholic, t = 2.93, p < .01; process- 
neurotic, t= 2.96, p <.01). The reactive, neurotic and alcoholic samples did not differ 


significantly (all ts < 1.00). 


with their characteristically adient orien- 
tation, might be expected to modulate 
with perception of control over the envir- 
onment. However, in clinical groups 
which traditionally are thought to have a 
more abient orientation, e.g., schizo- 
phrenics and neurotics, this relationship 
between expressed pathology and locus 
of control may not hold. 

The purpose of the present investiga- 
tion was to examine differences in MMPI 
correlations with Internal-External (I-E) 
Scale (Rotter, 1966) scores with a num- 
ber of clinical populations, i.e., alcohol- 
ics, schizophrenics, and neurotics, The 
schizophrenic population was further di- 
vided into process and reactive patients 
since this has proven to be a salient di- 
mension that has produced significant dif- 
ferences in recent studies on both locus 
of control (Lottman, 1971) and MMPI 
subscales (Davis & DeWolfe, 1971). 


Method 


Groups of 20 reactive schizophrenics 
(Mage= 36.30; Meduc = 12.80), 20 proc- 
ess schizophrenics (Mage = 31.40; Meduc 
= 11,90), 15 alcoholics (Mage = 44.13; 
Meduc = 12.00), and 15 neurotics (Mage 
= 37.67; Meduc = 12.53) were selected 
from patients newly admitted to the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital at 
Downey, Illinois. The groups represent 
successive admissions within each diag- 


nostic category whose MMPI F-K ratios 
satisfied the criteria for a valid profile 
(Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). The groups 
did not differ significantly on education 
(F< 1.00, df = 3/66, NS) or length of 
current hospitalization (F = 1.61, df = 
3/66, NS). In addition, the three nonalco- 
holic groups did not differ in age (F = 
1.58, df = 2/52, NS). The alcoholic sam- 
ple was significantly older than the proc- 
ess schizophrenics (t = 3.83, df= 33, p < 
.01) and the reactive schizophrenics (t = 
2.56, df = 33, p < .05), but did not differ 
significantly from the neurotic sample. 
The age of the alcoholic sample is repre- 
sentative of the alcoholic population at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Downey, Illinois. The older mean age 
seems to be attributable to the alcoholic's 
ability to maintain himself longer in the 
community than the other diagnostic sub- 
groups and also the fact that younger pa- 
tients with a drinking problem are less 
likely to be "labeled" alcoholic (Davis, 
Gustafson, & Scanlan, 1970). 

The process-reactive distinction was 
made on the basis of data obtained from 
the General Information Questionnaire 
(GIQ) and/or case history rated on an am- 
plified and standardized version of the 
Phillips Scale of Premorbid Adjustment 
(DeWolfe, 1968). In order to eliminate 
misclassifications, the reactive category 
was limited to those schizophrenic Ss with 
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Table 2 
Correlation Between Locus of Control (I-E) Scores and MMPI Scales 


Process 
Schizophrenics 


Reactive 
Schizophrenics 


Scales Alcoholics Neurotics 


Note:- G represents the mean of each §’s clinical Scale scores, 


à Phillips scale score of 12 or less, and the samples (See Table 1). 
Process category was restricted to those Process schizophrenics, in contrast to 
schizophrenic Ss receiving a score of 18 reactives, are defined as having adjusted 
or more. Poorly before their Schizophrenic 
The Ss were tested in gtoups of ap- symptoms were Noticed and as having a 
proximately eight, All Ss were adminis- long history of social failure, Thus, proc- 
tered the MMPI and then Rotter's (1966) ess schizophrenics would be more likely 
Internal/External (LE) Scale as a measure than the other three groups to perceive 
of their locus of Control of reinforce- the events in their lives as beyond their 
ment. This scale is a 29-item forced- personal control (Lottman, 1971). 
choice questionnaire with six buffer f greater importance to the primary 
items. The 23 critical items are scored in Purpose of the present investigation (see 
the external direction to Yield a measure above) are the significant coefficients of 
of the S's perceived locus of control. The correlation between LE and 8 of a pos- 
validity, reliability, and derivation of the sible 12 MMPI variables with alcoholics 
scale are detailed by Rotter (1966). and ae Rite a of ee be- 
t h tween I-E an any of the 12 MMPI varia- 
Results and Discussion bles with the other three patient groups 
There was a significant difference in of this study. P 
perception of control between the proc- There were significant Positive rela- 
ess schizophrenics and the other Clinical tionships between the LE scale and MMPI 


n 
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Fr = .79, p < .001), Hs (r = .76,p € 
.001), D(r = .69, p < .01), Hy (r= .57,p 
< .05), Pt (r = .63, p < .01), Sc (r = .64, p 
X .01) and the mean of the nine MMPI 
clinical scales (r = .67, p < .01), i.e., Hs, 
D, Hy, Pd, Mf, Pa, Pt, Sc, and Ma with 
the alcoholic group. The significant nega- 
tive relationship (r 7 -.74, p € .01) be- 
tween I-E and the MMPI K scale with the 
alcoholic group was to be expected on 
the basis of the often reported negative 
relationship with the overall clinical pro- 
file (Welsh & Dahlstrom, 1956). Thus, the 
majority of Goss and Morosko's (1970) 
findings with a similar alcoholic popula- 
tion were replicated in this study, but 
Burnes' and his associates' (1971) general- 
ization to all psychopathological popula- 
tions is not supported. 

One explanation for this lack of rela- 
tionship might be a "ceiling" effect with 
the neurotic and two schizophrenic 
groups, whereby highly elevated MMPI 
scales and/or I-E scores resulted in a 
shortened range which would render sig- 
nificant correlations less likely to-occur. 
However, there is no appreciable differ- 
ence in range among the samples of this 
study.? Therefore, the possibility of such 
a statistical artifact influencing the results 
is unlikely. Thus, although the alcoholic 
sample did not differ significantly from 
the neurotics and reactive schizophrenics 
in feelings of personal control, indeed 
they were virtually identical, the relation- 
ship of control orientation with clinical 
pathology is quite different (See Tables 1 
& 2). 
Probably the most appropriate inter- 
pretation of these data are that feelings, 
attitudes, and experiences measured in 
both of the instruments used in this study 
represent quite different behavioral and 
interpersonal consequences for different 
diagnostic categories. The fact that the 
degree of pathology expressed by the al- 
coholic is related to the social learning 
principle of locus of control, whereas the 
pathology of the neurotic and schizo- 
phrenic are not, may suggest some theo- 
retical implications for clinical popula- 
3 Means and standard deviations of the MMPI 


profiles and I-E scores of the four samples are 
available upon request from the authors. 


tions. 

The attentional focus of neurotics and 
schizophrenics, as contrasted with alco- 
holics, is thought to be more intrapsy- 
chic, and they are thought to be more 
abient in their orientation to the environ- 
ment. They are less externally vigilant 
about, and receptive to the opinions and 
feelings of others. Thus, the degree of 
psychological distress that they experi- 
ence would not be expected to be related 
to their feelings of personal control. 

On the other hand, the alcoholic has a 
more adient orientation to the environ- 
ment and has been traditionally described 
(Gynther, Presher, & McDonald, 1959) as 
extremely concerned about the image he 
reflects on the interpersonal world 
around him. As is the case with most 
“personality disorders,” he is often an 
adept manipulator and has frequently 
been characterized (Cleckley, 1959; 
Zwerling & Rosenbaum, 1959) as having 
great needs for control over individuals in 
his environment. Relatedly, the mainte- 
nance of the good interpersonal image 
which the alcoholic attempts to sustain 
often involves him in a gigantic struggle 
to project an ourward facade of normal- 
ity (Gynther et al., 1959; Hurwitz & 
LeLos, 1968; and Partington, 1970). 

Unlike the other groups of this study, 
the alcoholics who feel in control of 
themselves and their own destinies would 
not be expected to reflect much psychic 
and somatic distress on an instrument 
such as the MMPI. Conversely, alcoholics 
who feel themselves "slipping" and at the 
mercy of elements and forces external to 
themselves might be expected to reflect 
considerable distress on the MMPI. If 
viewed in this light, the substantial and 
significant positive relationships between 
feelings of being externally controlled 
and those MMPI indices which are 
thought to reflect the greatest personal 
distress and discomfort are expected, as is 
the relatively high (r = - .74) negative rela- 
tionship between I-E and the MMPI K 
scale, a measure of social appropriateness 
and intactness of psychological defenses. 

The above theorizing would seem to 
provide a framework which is adequate to 
describe both the present results and the 
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similar findings of Goss and Morosko 
(1970). However, additional studies could 
and should be made, especially with non- 
alcoholic populations, i.e., sociopaths, 
who are thought to maintain similar ex- 
trapsychic controlling and manipulative 
stances toward their interpersonal envir- 
onment. 
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Length of Personality Inventory and the 
Evaluation of a Generalized Personality Interpretation 
MATTHEW R. MERRENS and WILLIAM S. RICHARDS 
Western Illinois University 


Summary: Subjects were given the same generalized personality interpretation based on 
personality inventories differing in length. The short inventory was seen as more efficient 
than the two longer forms. While no significant differences were noted between forms in 


more favorably evaluated. 


A number of investigators (Forer, 
1949; Sundberg, 1955; Ulrich, Stachnik, 
& Stainton, 1963; Manning, 1968; Mer- 
rens & Richards, 1970) have reliably dem- 
onstrated that bogus personality interpre- 
tations thought to be based on psycholog- 
ical tests will be eagerly accepted and 
highly evaluated. It has also been shown 
that projective techniques are seen to pro- 
vide greater “depth” of interpretation 
and greater “efficiency” (amount of in- 
formation/amount of time) (Richards & 
Merrens, 1971). Furthermore, favorably 
increasing the social desirability of the in- 
terpretation significantly improves the 
assessment of the quality of the interpre- 
tation (Weisberg, 1970). 

The present investigation compared 
ratings of a generalized personality sketch 
based on three paper-and-pencil personal- 
ity inventories differing in number of 
items and therefore length of time neces- 
sary for completion. 

Method 

Three approximately equal sized 
groups of introductory psychology stu- 
dents (N = 141) were each administered 
self-report type paper-and-pencil person- 
ality inventories. Items used on the per- 
sonality inventories were selected ran- 
domly in approximately equal numbers 
from each scale of the Personality Re- 
search Form (Jackson, 1967) and MMPI 
(Hathaway & McKinley, 1943). Subjects 
were administered short, medium, and 
long inventories in groups and told that 
their tests would be scored, interpreted, 
and returned. One week later, personality 
interpretations were given to Ss with in- 
structions to read the interpretation care- 


terms of accuracy and depth of the interpretation, in percentage terms the short form was 


fully and rate it according to a 5-point 
scale in terms of accuracy, depth, and ef- 
ficiency. 

The following paragraph (Ulrich et al., 
1963), arranged in four different orders, 
served as the generalized interpretation 
given to all Ss. 

You prefer a certain amount of change and 
variety and become dissatisfied when hemmed 
in by restriction and limitations, Your sexual 
adjustment has presented some problems for 
you. Disciplined and controlled on the outside, 
you tend to be worrisome and insecure inside. 
You pride yourself as being an independent 
thinker and do not accept other's opinions 
without satisfactory proof. You have found it 
unwise to be too frank in revealing yourself to 
others. Some of your aspirations tend to be 
pretty unrealistic. You have a strong need for 
other people to like you and for them to ad- 
mire you, At times you have serious doubts as 
to whether you have made the right decision or 
done the right thing. You have a great deal of 
unused capacity which you have not turned to 
your advantage. You have a tendency to be crit- 
ical of yourself, While you have some personal- 
ity weaknesses, you are generally able to com- 
pensate for them. At times you are extroverted, 
affable, sociable; while at other times you are 
introverted, wary and reserved. [p. 832]. 


Results and Discussion 

Examination of the data reveals an 
overwhelming endorsement of the gener- 
alized personality statement in each of 
the three groups. Chi-square values on all 
length inventories concerning accuracy 
and depth of the interpretation were non- 
significant (X? = 4.15 and 2.96 respec- 
tively). The chi-square value of efficiency 
of the interpretation between the three 
inventories was significant (x? = 58.16, p 
< .001). Further analysis, in terms of per- 
centage response in each of the categories 
is presented in Table 1. 
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Length of Inventory and Personality Interpretation 


Table 1 


` Percentage of Students Rating Personality Interpretations? 


Question 


Accuracy 
Depth 
Efficiency* 


Long Inventory (L) N=49 
Medium Inventory (M) N - 46 
Short Inventory (S) N= 46 


* p«.001 


the table indicates 
that the Broup taking the short inventory 
consistently exhibited a greater tendency 


recommended that further research ex- 
plore the generality of the Present and 
related findings in à More realistic assess- 
ment situation with Professionals evaluat- 


Very Poor 


M 


ing clients, Such an investigation would 
avoid the artificiality of using students as 
testees and j dges, and more accurately 
approximate the clinica] assessment situa- 
tion. 
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Clinical Judgment: The Effects of Statistical Information 


ANN W. MOXLEY 
Monroe Developmental Center, Rochester, New York 


Summary: Four different judges at 3 levels of clinical experience were asked to make 
postdictive judgments on the length of stay in psychotherapy for mental health service 
clients. Judgments were made under 4 conditions in which psychodiagnostic and statistical 
information increased incrementally at each level. Accuracy increased with more informa- 
tion. Accuracy by experience level was not significant. A significant group by information ^ 
level interaction demonstrated a lower proportion of correct judgments for the less experi- 
enced Js under reduced levels of information. Appropriateness of judgments was also lower 
for the less experienced Js. Statistical information was concluded to be valuable in clinical 


judgment, 


In response to the challenge by Meehl 
(1954), a large number of studies have 
been conducted over the past 15 years 
addressed to the complex process of clini- 
cal prediction. One area of particular at- 
tention has been the comparison of the 
clinician’s accuracy of judgments with 
that of various actuarial methods. With 
the exception of one study (Lindzey, 
1965), the clinician has shown no superi- 
ority to purely quantitative actuarial pre- 
diction. One problem is that the clinician 
has seldom been given the opportunity to 
incorporate the actuarial information in 
formulating his final decision. An addi- 
tional problem is that the available infor- 
mation has often been based on non- 
quantitative data such as interview mater- 
ial, case history data, and projective tests, 
In such situations, the clinician has been 
inferior to the actuarial methods and his 
judgmental accuracy has decreased with 
increases in levels of test information and 
clinical experience (Goldberg, 1968). 

Recent studies Suggest that as the 
amount of clinical experience increases, 
prediction accuracy decreases (Goldberg, 
1959; Oskamp, 1962; Shagoury, 1969; 
Shagoury & Satz, 1969). These studies 
compared trained clinicians With a profes- 
sional degree to clinical psychology grad- 
vate students and even to nonprofessional 
groups, such as Secretaries, and have 
found that the trained clinicians were not 
superior to the other groups. 

Another aspect of research in the area 
of clinical versus Statistical predictions is 
the confidence clinicians place in their 
judgments and the appropriateness of 
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their predictions, Appropriateness is a 
measure of confidence weighted by accur- 
acy which was developed by Adams 
(1957). Confidence in judgments also 
differs between groups of graduate stu- 
dents and trained clinicians with the 
trained psychologists being less confident 
in their judgments (Goldberg, 1959; 
Oskamp, 1962). When the measurement 
of appropriateness of the judgment is in- 
troduced, however, the trained clinicians 
are more appropriate in their confidence 
levels than are either graduate students or 
nonprofessionals (Oskamp, 1962; Shag- 
oury, 1969). That is, clinicians are more 
confident of their correct decisions and 
less confident of their incorrect decisions. 

Recently, Shagoury and Satz (1969) 
examined the effects of levels of quantita- 
tive information on judgmental accuracy 
in a clinical statistical decision making 
task (brain damage versus normal proto- 
cols). Judges were provided with increas- 
ing increments of statistical information 
ranging from a discriminant composite 
score and differential error rates (Level I) 
to base rates (Level II) and conditional 
probabilities (Level III). Results showed 
that the clinicians’ judgmental accuracy 


increased substantially over the discrimi- *!- 


nant function's accuracy with increased 
levels of information. The increase in 
judgmental accuracy was also shown to 
vary with different Strategies which the 


judges utilized during the experiment. In | 


Contrast to information level, experience 
level revealed that professional psycholo- 
Bists had an inverse relationship between 
accuracy (high) and confidence (low) 
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which resulted in lower “appropriate- 
ness” measures (higher scores) than the 
less experienced groups. 

The present study, conducted at the 
University of Florida, was undertaken to 
determine whether increments of statisti- 
cal information would increase judgmen- 
tal accuracy in a more traditional and rel- 
evant clinical task — namely, length of 
stay in psychotherapy. The clinical task 
was felt to represent the situation in 
which limited treatment resources and 
high patient demand dictate a selective 
treatment-decision judgment. Both infor- 
mation and experience level were intro- 
duced as independent variables. 

Specific questions, or hypotheses, 
were raised. Does judgmental accuracy in- 
crease as more information is added to 
the prediction task and what types of in- 
formation are more useful in increasing 
judgmental accuracy? Will there be differ- 
ences in accuracy dependent upon experi- 
ence level? That is, will graduate clinical 
psychology students, trained in statistical 
decision theory, be better clinical judges 
than experienced professional clinical 
psychologists (without such training) and 
will graduate clinical psychology students 
without special statistical training and less 
experience also be superior to the more 
experienced professional psychologists? 
Will confidence and appropriateness in- 
crease with increments in information 
and will there be differences between the 
three experience levels, with regard to 
their confidence and appropriateness? 


Method 


Subjects (Experience Level) 

Three groups of four judges (Js) were 
selected at different levels of experience 
and sophistication in statistical decision 
making, defined as participation in a grad- 
uate course in statistical decision theory: 
(a) four clinical psychology graduate stu- 
dents trained in applications of statistical 
decision theory (SGS); (b) four unsophis- 
ticated clinical graduate students with the 
same experience level but not trained in 
statistical decision theory (UGS); and (c) 
four Ph.D. professional clinical psycholo- 
gists (P). The SGS group was randomly 
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selected from a course devoted to applica- 


tions of statistical decision theory to clin- 
ical judgment. The judgmental task was 
equally unfamiliar to each group regard- 
less of experience level. 


Materials 

Test materials for Js were a random 
sample of 100 Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI) profiles of 
clients seen in a university mental health 
service. The sample profiles were drawn 
from a profile pool (241 profiles) of all 
clients seen during a 3-year period 
(1964-1967). Each J received 25 of the 
100 profiles, 

Profiles were divided into two groups 
based on the client’s length of stay in 
psychotherapy at the mental health serv- 
ice. A short stay (S) was defined as four 
or less therapy sessions and a long stay 
(L) as five or more therapy sessions. The 
mean length of stay for the S group was 
2.00 sessions and for the L group, 9.27 
sessions. 


Task (Information Level) 

Each J was asked to predict the prob- 
able length of stay in therapy (S or L) for 
each protocol in his group of 25 profiles 
on four separate occasions. Each occasion 
represented a new level of information. Js 
were presented the profiles for judgments 
on four days in a row with only one in- 
formation level given each day. Levels 
were: Level I — MMPI profile only; Level 
II — MMPI and biographical data includ- 
ing age, sex, education, marital status, 
and religious preference; Level III — pre- 
vious information and a discriminant 
function Z score for each profile; Level 
IV — previous information, base rates, 
and conditional probabilities, The total 
sample of MMPI profiles (1964-1967) 
were subjected to a discriminant function 
analysis based on two criterion groups (S 
and L). The analysis generated a Z score 
for each profile (based on each scale score 
and its weight) and a cutoff Z score above 
which predicted L and below which pre- 
dicted S. Differential error risks and over- 
all hit rate were also provided (H = 67%). 
Js were also asked to assign a confidence 
score (in percent) for each decision. Ac- 
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Fig, 1. Accuracy by information levels. 


curacy scores were then correlated with 
confidence scores to derive a measure of 
the “appropriateness” of the Js' deci- 
sions. 

To rule out a practice effect from re- 
peated presentation of the same profiles, 
two control Js were used who predicted 
length of stay in psychotherapy using 
profiles only with no additional informa- 
tion, on four separate Occasions. 


Results 


Accuracy was defined as the propor- 
tion of correct judgments per presenta- 
tion of 25 MMPI profiles, e two con- 
trol Js showed no practice effects, 

Proportion of correct judgments by in- 
formation level is presented in Figure 1, 
Accuracy increased with increments in 


levels of information, Inspection of Fig- 
ure ] shows approximately a linear in- 
Crease in accuracy for the three groups by 
information level (F3 97=10.82, p < 01). 
All differences between information ley- 
els were significant except the increase in 
accuracy between Level III and Level IV, 
Where the conditional probabilities and 
base rates were added. 

Analysis of judgmental accuracy by 
groups was nonsignificant. There was, 
however, a significant group by informa- 
tion level interaction (Fg 277 7.23, p < 
01). This interaction was based largely 
on a Significantly lower proportion of 
correct judgments of the UGS group at 
Level! where only MMPI profiles were 
Provided. The UGS group not only 
started with the lowest proportion of cor- 
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Fig. 2. Confidence by information levels. 


rect judgments but also showed the most 
Significant increase in accuracy as infor- 
mation was added. Their final degree of 
accuracy, however, was approximately 
the same as the SGS accuracy at Level I! 


The Js' confidence increased signifi- 
cantly as subsequent items of information 
were added to the protocols for all groups 
(F2 287 5.38, p < .05), as shown in Fig- 
ure j There were no differences between 
confidence scores for groups. 


Appropriateness was measured by 
Pearson product-moment correlations be- 
tween confidence scores and accuracy 
scores for each J at each level of informa- 
tion. An analysis of variance was based on 
Z transformations of the correlation co- 
efficients and showed that mean appro- 
priateness scores were significantly higher 
at each level of information 
(F5 2g 22.03, p < .01). Figure 3 shows 
the ‘increases in appropriateness over in- 
formation levels. 


Discussion 

The present study demonstrated that 
judges can substantially improve their de- 
cision accuracy when provided with incre- 
ments of information, particularly statis- 
tical information. This finding extends 
the earlier findings reported for a differ- 
ent clinical judgment task (Shagoury & 
Satz, 1969) and contrasts with previous 
studies which have used nonquantitative 
data. These findings also suggest that as 
the clinician is able to incorporate quanti- 
tative information, he may improve his 
own decision making ability and equal or 
surpass the accuracy of actuarial meth- 
ods. Figure 1 shows that at Level III the 
SGS group achieved a higher, though non- 
significant, level of accuracy (73%) than 
the discriminant function equation 
(67%). 


The findings of the present study also 
showed that accuracy increased directly 
as a function of the amount of informa- 
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Fig. 3. Appropriateness correlations between accur 


levels. 


tion available to the judges. Two conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from this finding 
are that the information was relevant to 
the judgmental task and that the judges 
used this information in formulating their 
decisions. The findings also imply that 
the most accurate judges are the ones 
who are able to utilize statistical data. It 
seems probable that statistical informa- 
tion was more important than biographi- 
cal information about the subjects since 
there was a greater increase in accuracy 


with the addition of statistical informa- 
tion. 


The lack of overall differences among 
Broups (experience level) was not antici- 
pated. It was assumed implicitly that the 
SGS group would have benefitted from 
their training in statistical decision 


acy and confidence by information 


theory. It could be argued, however, that 
artifacts in the experimental design would 
tend to wash out a group effect by pro- 
viding a guaranteed hit-rate at Levels III 
and IV, if the Z scores were used by the 
judges. The convergence of accuracy judg- 
ments for each group at Level IV lends 
some support for this argument. Differ- 
ences in accuracy among the groups was 
most evident when the least amount of 
data was provided. The UGS group ob- 
tained a significantly lower proportion of 
correct judgments at Level I than either 
the P or SGS group (group by informa- 
tion interaction). Furthermore, although 
the UGS group demonstrated the largest 
increase in accuracy across information 
levels, their proportion of correct judg- 
ments at Level IV was achieved by the 
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rum. 
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I^ SGS group at Level I. The significant 
group by information interaction effect 
for accuracy showed at least indirect sup- 
port for the tendency of the SGS group 
to be the most accurate. 

In general, adding information sub- 
stantially increased the judges' confi- 
dence. Judges became more confident as 
well as more accurate with increments in 
information. However, the UGS group's 
*' confidence did not increase until they 

had all the available information. 

The correlation coefficient, which was 
felt to be the most meaningful measure to 
express appropriateness, showed that ap- 
propriateness increased with each level of 

x information as did accuracy and confi- 
» | dence. That is, as judges became more ac- 
curate they also became appropriately 
more confident. As with accuracy and 
confidence, there were no group differ- 
ences in appropriateness, 

The present findings also suggest pos- 
sible applications of this method for the 
clinical treatment-decision process. It ap- 
pears that actuarial data and training in 
its use can be applied to situations in 
which clinicians must predict and make 
decisions. In the present study, judges 
were able to postdict length of stay in 
psychotherapy fairly well. The next step 
would be to apply these techniques to the 
same setting and predict a client’s length 
of stay in psychotherapy. This could then 
be followed up at the end of treatment as 
a check of prediction accuracy. This 
would enable the clinician to determine 
which short stays were “no shows” and 
which were treated. Thus, the discrimi- 
nant function Z score and judges’ predic- 
tions could be much higher and more use- 
ful for practical application to the clini- 
cians’ population of clients. This type of 
procedure is more useful in a clinic situa- 
tion which must limit the number of 
clients seen or must screen those that will 
be seen. Statistical methods of prediction 
can be particularly applicable to the 
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screening of patients to determine what 
type of treatment is most appropriate and 
would be most useful for each client. 

A further study which would be a fair 
and optimal test of clinical versus statisti- 
cal prediction would be to give judges an 
Opportunity to see the relationships of 
test variables with a criterion on a stan- 
dardization sample. Then, the judges 
would be compared with a discriminant 
function on a cross validation sample. 
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Book Reviews 


Oscar Krisen Buros, The Seventh Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook. Volumes I & 
Il. Highland Park, New Jersey: Gryphon 
Press, 1972, Volume I, xl * 935 pages; 
Volume II, vi + 1050 pages, $55.00. 


More of the same, but even more of 
the new — this best characterizes the 
latest in the series of Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks (MMYs). 

In 1938 Buros established five objec- 
tives for the then projected MMY and 
Tests In Print series and monographs on 
special topics. The goals bear repetition 
for the new generation of actual and po- 
tential MMY readers and consultees 
(Buros, 1972, p. xxvii): 

(a) to provide information about tests 
ublished as 


In Varying degrees these Objectives 
have been achieved — it had to be thus in 
view of the Preponderance of pages, re- 
views, reviewers, comments and excerpts 
1919 mea in the MMYs from 1938 to 

The 1972 muy does not “supplant” 
any of the earlier editions, it “supple- 
ments" what h 


ot MYs or is insuf- 
ficiently motivated to consult the earlier 
editions to obtain a more complete over- 
View of the particular test(s) in which he 


1938 to 1965, and supplementary data to 
1970. Perhaps intelligence testing, tests 
and books deserve similar collative ef- 
forts. 

The statistics of editing a manuscript 
which, culminated in the Seventh Mental 
Measurements Yearbook are overwhelm- 
ing and generate àn appreciation of the 
problems, issues, choices and complexi- 
ties involved in this type of project. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Buros and his staff have dem- 
onstrated an inordinate amount of dedi- 
cation to the field of Psychological and 
educational testing. 

This edition endeavors to update the 
data, reviews and information about tests 
and related books since the MMY of 1965 
(the Sixth). Buros notes weaknesses still 
extant in the construction, publication, 
dissemination and use of tests. In the role 
of seemingly disheartened warrior, he 
writes (1972, p. xxvii): 

, Concomitantly, We attach considerable 

importance to 

ing nature: (f) to impel test authors and pub- 
lishers to publish better tests and to provide 


testing; (i) to Suggest to test users better 
methods of appraising tests in the light of 
their own particular needs; and () to impress 

need to suspect all tests 
by detailed data on their 
construction, Validity, uses, and limitations 
= even when products of distinguished au- 
thors and reputable publishers, 


Buros claims 
Success in attaining these five Objectives, 


Y as a book in Some subject-area of 
psychology. Moreover, which particular 


iy 
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test(s) or book review(s) should be selec- 
ted for special attention? Actually, it re- 
mains for the psychologist consulting the 
MMY to decide for himself the value of 
the information and assessment of test(s) 
or book(s) in which he is interested and/ 
or intends using. There is no doubt that 
the Seventh Mental Measurements Year- 
book offers the test user a resource for 
learning about the appropriateness and 
usefulness of a test or a battery in a par- 
ticular applied situation. Even more ap- 
parent, a reading of the relevant test re- 
view(s) may persuade a potential test con- 
structor to hesitate before cluttering up 
the literature with another test. 

Two suggestions need to be men- 
tioned: First, there should be a brief con- 
tent index at the end of Volume I in addi- 
tion to the more detailed combined in- 
dexes in Volume II. Second, and this is 
more in the nature of a tongue-in-cheek 
offering, there should be an On The 
Other Hand section (cf. Contemporary 
Psychology) to enable those who feel 
maligned, misunderstood and/or slighted 
to have their say. 

The psychologist who works with 
people, especially in the area of research 
and applied assessment and evaluation, 
should have all the MMYs on the book- 
shelf. If this seems to be too large an 
order, at least the Seventh Mental Mea- 
surements Yearbook should be there to 
supplement Personality Tests and Re- 
views (1970) and Tests In Print (1961). 
What a fine trio of source information! 
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Robert S. McCully. Rorschach Theory 
and Symbolism: A Jungian Approach to 
Clinical Material. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1971, 271 pages, $14.25. 

The Rorschach Inkblot Test has pro- 
vided one of the most effective ways we 
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have of measuring individuality. The fact 
that much Rorschach work has been car- 
ried out within a Freudian framework has 
proved to be both a strength and a weak- 
ness. This particular background has pro- 
vided insights, but it has limited imagina- 
tion. As Robert McCully points out cor- 
rectly, the Rorschach method has suf- 
fered because it has been generally re- 
garded against Freud's libido theory. 
Through this a tremendous amount of re- 
search did grow, but it has about come to 
an end. 

McCully now offers a new approach to 
the interpretation of the familiar blots. 
Believing that the Rorschach has been too 
long in the service of a single theory, too 
embedded in a medical model, he substi- 
tutes Jung for Freud as a presiding genius 
and suggests that we consider the Ror- 
schach as a means by which we can study 
and learn something about the archetypal 
forces that influence group behavior. 


The author states his major objectives 
to be the following: 

The first is to offer a fresh point of 
view in interpreting inkblot-mediated 
imagery. The second is to call atten- 
tion to the Rorschach experience as a 
means toward furthering our knowl- 
edge about psychic structure. We will 
present a new theoretical rationale as- 
sociated with the structure of these 
plates and thus provide a framework 
for extending our grasp of those proc- 
esses which occur through the Ror- 
schach method. It may be that our em- 
phasis in using the Rorschach to diag- 
nose trouble and as a research tool 
measuring pathology has obscured our 
grasp of other facets operating in the 
emergence of material apart from the 
routine questions we have put to it, 

His special goal is to refocus attention 
on the neglected aspects of the material 
the test provides. 

Though McCully keeps to the ap- 
proach of symbolism which Jung fol- 
lowed, a knowledge of Jung is not presup- 
posed for the reader. The author holds 
that the plates activate psychic processes 
and that those psychological phenomena 
flow without regard to the questions in 
the mind of a particular examiner or re- 
séarcher. Rorschach behavior is for him 
an example of natural phenomena. He 
suggests that the inkblots activate psychic 
centers because the structure of the blots 
may be not unlike the nature of the struc- 
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ture of the psyche itself. He feels that the 
Rorschach plates provide us with an 
image of what happens when conscious 
and unconscious processes meet, the ink- 
blots providing us with a mirror in which 
touching points are reflected. 


The book begins with a brief look at 
the influence of Jung on Rorschach. Then 
the author outlines and defines those con- 
structs from Jung which are pertinent. 
Next he looks at his concept of the na- 
ture of the Rorschach experience. Then 
he traces our sources back in time 
through a kind of paleopsychology. He 
notes that “This journey augments the 
meaning of the archetypes and sets us 
well on the way to looking at symbols 
from our viewpoint." 


McCully suggests that "certain basic 
patterns in our psychic substance may 
not have changed (with time) and may 
not have needed to, though man has 
changed around them as he grew into an 
organism with a capacity for more." He 
suggests that those stimuli which have the 
power to link us with our remote past do 
so only through activating clusters of en- 
ergy that have remained viable, They 
exist in the foundation upon which the 
structure of consciousness has been built. 
The Rorschach '*x perience puts us into a 
psychological state not unlike that of 
early man. 


For the individual not entirely familiar 
with Jung's writings on the archetypes, 
McCully's book offers an exciting and 
stimulating journey through a rather 
strange land. To this reviewer it is some- 
what of an enchànted land. 


For the beginning Rorschach worker 
the author hopes to provide a way of 
thinking, and information which he can 
take beyond his first studies. For the ex- 
perienced worker, he hopes to provide 
some new tools for amplification, and a 
widened scope. For the therapist, he 
hopes to make possible a differentiation 
between conflicts relating to basic univer- 
sal human problems and conflicts peculiar 
to the individual. He believes that such a 
distinction would help us to make better 
psychotherapeutic plans and thus make 
psychotherapy more effective. 


Special attention is focused on the im- 
plications associated with content. 
though the author does not advocate con- 
tent analysis alone. In fact he is particu- 
larly interested in what he calls “process 
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analysis” since he considers that process 
is what links happenings, and that neither 
scores nor content alone provides us with 
what we need to know. 


The author’s discussion of the basic 
and deepseated aspects of masculinity 
and femininity expressed in archetypes, 
though not aimed in their direction, 
would make rather interesting and some- 
what devastating reading for enthusiasts 
of the Women’s Liberation movement. 
For the developmental psychologist, his 
notion that if we could study the embry- 
ology of the psyche we might find that 
archetypes were the building blocks that 
led to the development of consciousness 
itself, is of interest. 


The author goes far beyond suggesting 
a new interpretation of the Rorschach for 
Rorschach clinicians. He goes so far as to 
suggest that the Rorschach method of in- 
vestigation has usefulness for other dis- 
ciplines such as archaeology, philosophy, 
and history. He even foresees a time when 
philosophers well versed in the Rorschach 
method may make new discoveries 
trough the technique for their own 
lelds, 


In the author's own words, 


We have attempted, along with the 
existentialists and others in recent 
times, a different means of approach- 
ing Rorschach data. Our focus has 
been more on how the psyche may 
work than on delineating particulars 
about an individual's dynamics. We 
have wished to show the Rorschach as 
à means of taking candid shots show- 
ing how ego consciousness reacts 
alongside influences from sources we 
have called archety pal. 


. This isa serious, scholarly, eye open- 
ing, creative and highly stimulating book. 
Whether or not one wishes to go all the 
way with McCully in his interest in arche- 
types as they relate to the individual's re- 
sponse to the Rorschach blots, I strongly 
recommend this book to any serious stu- 
dent or user of the Rorschach who wishes 
to broaden his horizons. As the author 
himself promises, it will liberate perspec- 
tive and provide wider meanings. ““That 
way the excitement of challenge sustains 
the task." This is a difficult book to read, 
but I do agree that the excitement of 
challenge does sustain the task. 


“4 
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Revealing as the Rorschach has always 
been, one does sometimes have the feel- 
ing that there is more in it than some of 
us are getting out. McCully aims to offer 
that more. 


Louise Bates Ames x 
Gesell Institute of Child Development 
New Haven, Connecticut 06511 


Chares R. Potkay. The Rorschach 
Clinician. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1971, 223 pages. 

This book is primarily a study of how 
the Rorschach is used in a clinical situa- 
tion, and only secondarily is concerned 
with the validity of the technique. It rep- 
resents an attempt to identify what Ror- 
schach information is being used, and in 
what sequence. This focus is based on the 
notion that most Rorschach validity 
studies, unfavorable as they often may 
be, are testing hypotheses which may not 
be employed by the functioning clinician. 
This is because most research is quantita- 
tive and clinical practice incorporates 
qualitative data to varying extents. Addi- 
tionally, it is suggested that the focus of 
validity studies should not be the Ror- 
schach, but the Rorschach-Clinician unit, 
since the validity of the test is inextric- 
ably related to the skill of the individual 
clinician, which probably varies widely. 

This problem was approached by a fas- 
cinating application of a technique devel- 
oped by Rimoldi. Each bit of data is 
placed on a separate card and requested 
by the clinician if and when he feels he 
needs it, This allows the investigator to 
know which information is used, and in 
what order. The judgments were made by 
36 clinicians, all of whom were experi- 
enced with and favorably disposed 
towards the Rorschach. They were asked 
to rate three separate cases, each one 
taken from the literature, and to respond 
to three different clinical problems. One 
was diagnostic, one was concerned with 
severity of anxiety, and one was an intel- 
lectual estimate. Unfortunately each case 
was always rated for the same problem, 
reducing the generalizability of the find- 
ings somewhat. 

The clear and overwhelming finding 
was that experienced clinicians rely most 
heavily on qualitative data. Of the 32 
items used by over half the clinicians, 23 
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were free association responses and 6 
were demographic. The only quantitative 
data used by over half the clinicians were 
F ^ 9», R and M. However, most clinicians 
did strike a balance between quantitative 
and qualitative, using one source of data 
to check hypotheses generated by the 
other. It should also be noted that the 
criterion answers were given from 56-8375 
of the time, with high variability among 
clinicians. The most successful clinicians 
employed a balanced approach, neither 
strictly quantitative nor strictly qualita- 
tive, The implication of this finding is 
that much previous quantitatively ori- 
ented Rorschach research may not have 
been concerned with the hypotheses that 
guide day-to-day clinical functioning, 
contributing to the gap between research 
and practice. 

The book represents an expansion of 
Potkay's doctoral dissertation and is an 
interesting and well conceived piece of 
work, It would have made an important 
and timely journal article, but there is 
some question about the ability of this 
one study to sustain a book length report. 
In fact, two-thirds of the book consists of 
each individual clinician's response, and is 
more of an appendix than a text, In light 
of this, without denigrating the contribu- 
tion of the project, it is difficult to 
recommend the book to other than a seri- 
ous researcher who might wish to repli- 
cate the method or the study. Hopefully, 
this form of presentation will not keep 
the findings from being widely circulated, 


George Stricker 
Institute of 
Advanced Psychological Studies 
Adelphi University 
Garden City, New York 11530 


Sri Chandra. Scientists: A Social- 
Psychological Study. New Delhi, India: 
Oxford & IBH Publishing Co. (Oxford 
Bldg, N-88, Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi-1, India), 1970. 272 pages, Rs. 25. 


Scientists in India are frustrated. This 
emerges quite clearly from the survey re- 
ported in this book, in which up to 50% 
of Indian scientists endorse statements re- 
flecting dissatisfaction with various as- 
pects of their work, including favoritism, 
bad assistants, low recognition, etc. In 
addition to the survey, the author pre- 
sents questionnaire and projective test 
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data. The projective test is a modified 
Thematic Apperception Test, which 
shows once again (Eisenman & Foulks, 
1970) that the TAT can be successfully 
modified for use in another culture. The 
questionnaires were conceived of as asses- 
sing three indices of frustration: dissatis- 
faction, insecurity, and anxiety. The 
three scores were transformed into stan- 
dard scores for an overall measure of frus- 
tration. It was found that the frustrated 
scientists exceeded the non-frustrated 
scientists in complaints about their work. 
What this means exactly is difficult to 
say. Would the frustrated scientists be un- 
happy with most things? Is their frustra- 
tion due to the injustices they complain 
about? In other words, how much of the 
dissatisfaction is due to the personality of 
these scientists, and how much due to the 
system? This question cannot be an- 
swered in a correlational design such as 
the present one. 

The results of the modified TAT are 
very interesting. Instead of a clearcut pic- 
ture emerging, we find some surprising as- 
pects. Only a few will be mentioned here. 
The frustrated scientists are higher on 
need achievement and need autonomy. 
Are they frustrated because they have 
higher standards than their less frustrated 
colleagues? It could be that they are more 
creative than the less frustrated scientists, 
and therefore are more annoyed at the 
conventional system which constantly 
holds back their creativity. Or, an alter- 
nate though somewhat similar explana- 
tion would be that they are obsessed with 
achievement (though not necessarily cre- 
ative) and suffer because they cannot do 
as well as they would like, Some informa- 
tion on level of aspiration is provided 
which the author believes indicates overly 
high standards of the frustrated scientists. 

This is a fascinating book which makes 
one wonder how much the results would 
hold for scientists in countries other than 
India. One wonders, for example, if there 
is as much dissatisfaction among Ameri- 
can scientists as among Indian scientists. 
Some minor errors weaken the book. The 
"greater than” and “less than" signs for 
the p values are reversed, so that the au- 

thor indicates nonsignificant Ps when 
they are significant, and vice versa. Al- 
though the context makes clear what is 
really happening, this consistent error 
seems strange. Also, the inherent weak- 
ness of the survey research method makes 
for ambiguities about what caused what. 
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A future study might try to study scien- 
tific organizations directly, rather than 
merely asking scientists questions about 
them. On pages 27-28 better validity in- 
formation would have been desirable, in- 
cluding the obtained rs. All in all, this is 
an important book which should be 
widely read. The author is very precise if 
not obsessive in presenting his study, but 
this at least makes clear what he did. Stu- 
dents who do not understand just how 
one goes about doing research might be 
given this book to read, since the author 
provides a step-by-step indication of his 
rationale and method. Science is a very 
important phenomenon of modern life 
and one which is not sufficiently re- 
searched. This book is a step in the right 
direction, a definite contribution to 
knowledge about scientists, and also an 
interesting combination of survey, ques- 
tionnaire, and projective testing. 
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Two Workshops in the Rorschach 
Method: Sponsored by Case Western Re- 
serve University and conducted by Mar- 
guerite Hertz. Workshop II — Clinical In- 
terpretation, June 18-22, will review basic 
principles and fundamentals of scoring 
and interpretation. Workshop III — Ad- 
vanced Clinical Interpretation June 
25-29, will review new developments in 
interpretation, focusing on cases which 
present a wide range of disorders with 
children and adults. Anyone wishing fur- 
ther information and application forms 
should contact: Rose Watson, Conference 
Coordinator, University Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, Case Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, 44106 
(phone: 216 368-2080). 


Internships & Fellowships in Clinical 
Psychology: Being offered at the Deve- 
reux Schools, a group of residential multi- 
disciplinary treatment, special education 
and rehabilitation centers located in sub- 
urban Philadelphia. Information and ap- 
plications are available from Dr. Henry 
Platt, Director, The Devereux Foundation 
Institute of Clinical Training, G. Henry 
Katz Training Center, Devon, Pa. 19333 
(Tel: 215 6877-3000). 


Summer Institute in Survey Research 
Techniques: Sponsored by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michi- 
gan for the twenty-sixth consecutive year. 
The Institute is designed to meet some of 
the educational and training needs of men 
and women engaged in business, govern- 
ment research and other statistical work, 
and also to meet the needs of graduate 
students and university instructors inter- 
ested in quantitative research in the social 
sciences. For further information write 
to: Mrs. Helene Hitchcock, Administra- 
tive Associate, Office of the Director, 
Survey Research Center, Institute for 
Social Research, P.O. Box 1248, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48106. 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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How would you like to use a projective person- 
ality test which can be scored quickly and 
objectively? Whose interpretation ís based on 
careful factor-analytic studies? Which has norms 
for 11-year-old through adult levels (over 1900 
selected Ss)? Uses an interesting and disarming 
cartoon-like format? 


Cassel and Kahn 


GROUP 
PERSONALITY 


PROJECTIVE 
TEST 


Order Examiner's Set including general manual, 
scoring keys, 12 test booklets, and 100 answer 
sheets, enough material for a good-sized testing 
program (and only $13.50). 


For further information, write to 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
SPECIALISTS 
Box 1441 
Missoula, Montana 59801 - 
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ANNOUNCING THE 1973 ANNUAL 


RORSCHACH TUTORIAL RORSCHACH WORKSHOP 
June 18 - 22 pa June 25 - 29 


Conducted By 
John E. Exner, Jr. and Irving B. Weiner 


Guest Speaker 
Robert Holt 


The Tutorial and Workshop will be held at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. The Tutorial will focus on Rorschach fundamen- 
tals while the Workshop will emphasize advanced clinical interpre- 
tation, recent developments in research, and contemporary use of 
the test. 


For Furtber Information Write To: 
RORSCHACH WORKSHOPS 


11 Beaver Drive 
Bayville, New York 11709 


1973 Annual Workshop on the 
House-Tree-Person 
Drawing Technique 


The Annual Workshop on the House-Tree-Person Drawing Technique 
will be held in New York City and will be conducted by Selma 
Landisberg, M.A. and Fred Brown, Ph.D. (Guest Lecturer). The 
Workshop will meet July 23, 24, 25, and 26, from 10 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
and from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. daily. It will deal with the fundamentals 
of drawing, the use of the H-T-P in diagnosis and in the appraisal of 
psychodynamics, and the integration of H-T-P findings with the 
other tests in the psychological battery. The text, Tbe House-Tree- 
Person Technique (Revised Manual), by John N. Buck (Western 
Psychological Services, Publisher, Beverly Hills, California) is sugges- 
ted as preparation. 


Information regarding admission, fee, and requirements may be 
Obtained by writing to Miss Selma Landisberg, 166 East 35 Street, 
New York, New York 10016. 
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Personality and the Subjective Experience of Time’ 


ALDEN E. WESSMAN? 
The City College, City University of New York 


Summary: A factor analysis of responses to a temporal experience questionnaire from 110 
Ss, and related intensive personality assessment research with 17 of them, extracted four 
bipolar temporal experience factors and investigated their personality correlates. An Imme- 
diate Time Pressure factor (harassed lack of control vs. relaxed mastery and adaptive flexi- 
bility) was correlated with high emotionality and nervous tension, imaginative fantasy and 
self-absorption, and sensitivity. A Long-Term Personal Direction factor (continuity and 
steady purpose vs. discontinuity and lack of direction) correlated with happiness and elated 
mood levels, and self-esteem and identity. A Time Utilization factor (efficient scheduling vs. 
procrastination and inefficiency) correlated with precision and orderliness, and confidence 
and initiative. A Personal Inconsistency factor (inconsistency and changeability vs. consis- 
tency and dependability) correlated with affective lability and low repression, and impul- 


siveness. 


The objective and subjective features 
of time have long been topics of specula- 
tion and inquiry. Consequently the philo- 
sophical and scientific formulations con- 
cerning the nature of time constitute a 
large and complex literature (Fischer, 
1967; Fraser, 1966; Whitrow, 1963). 
Most of the psychological research on 
time (Fraisse, 1963; Ornstein, 1969) has 
not been particularly concerned with per- 
sonality or the significance of qualitative 
differences in temporal experience. How- 
ever, there is a valuable phenomenological 
literature on this topic (Ellenberger, 
1958), that is rich in its implications and 
research possibilities. In recent years a 
number of studies and reviews have been 
concerned with the relationship of indi- 
vidual differences in temporal experience 
to personality characteristics and dynam- 
ics (Braley & Freed, 1971; Cottle, 1971; 
Calibresi & Cohen, 1968; Epley & Ricks, 
1963; Kastenbaum, 1965; Knapp, 1962; 
Knapp & Green, 1959; Orme, 1969; Wal- 
lace & Rabin, 1960). These studies, and 


1 The research was carried out at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, supported by grants from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. Henry 
A. Murray was project director. The temporal 
experience questionnaire was designed by David 
F. Ricks, David Epley, and the author. The fac- 
tor analysis and statistical analyses were carried 
out by Kenneth Keniston and Arthur S. Couch. 
David F. Ricks, Donald Brand, and Bernard 
Gorman provided helpful advice on presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the findings. 


2 Requests for reprints should be sent to the 
author, Department of Psychology, City Col- 
lege of New York, New York, N. Y. 10031. 


the findings to be presented here, support 
the view that characteristic ways of ex- 
periencing and utilizing time vary greatly 
among individuals along dimensions that 
can be assessed and measured, and that 
these differences are meaningfully related 
to personality characteristics. 


This paper presents the results of a fac- 
tor analytic study of dimensions of indi- 
vidual difference in reported temporal ex- 
perience. It also gives additional findings, 
from intensive personality assessment re- 
search, on characteristics associated with 
these temporal experience dimensions. 
The four factors that emerged most 
clearly from a large-scale factor-analytic 
study will be presented, along with their 
most significant personality correlates as 
found in a small, but intensively studied, 
group of clinical subjects. This explora- 
tory study, and the research tools and 
suggestions it provides, aims to further 
our understanding of the structure and 
meaning of time in individual lives. 


Method 


Factor Analysis and Development 

of the Ricks-Epley-Wessman 

Temporal Experience Questionnaire 
Initially a questionnaire was con- 

structed in which 201 items concerning 

various ways of experiencing, arranging, 

and using time in work, daily activities 

and fantasies were rated by subjects in 

terms of the degree to which they were 
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characteristically disposed, or not dis- 
posed, to engage in them. The original set 
of items was derived from background 
reading in the phenomenological and clin- 
ical literature on time, and from clinical 
experience and personal introspection. 
The items were intended to give ample 
representation to a large number of hypo- 
thetically important aspects of individual 
difference in the subjective experience of 
time. 

The original questionnaire was admin- 
istered to 110 Ss. Of these, 93 were un- 


dergraduate students (predominantly: ..- 


male) at the Harvard and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology summer schools. 
Also included were 17 male Harvard un- 
dergraduates participating in a three-year 
personality assessment and research proj- 
ect at the Harvard Psychological Clinic, 
whose additional personality and clinical 
data were used to interpret the personal- 
ity correlates of the temporal experience 
factors. 


The matrix of intercorrelations of the 
201 items obtained from the total group 
of Ss was factor analyzed by Thurstone's 
complete centroid method. Seven ortho- 
gonal bipolar factors were extracted, and 
some slight rotations were made to clarify 
the structure, Four of the factors ap- 
peared very clear-cut in their content and 
were readily interpreted, while the other 
three were more mixed and ambiguous. 


For future research use, 80 items rep- 
resenting the 10 most positively loaded 
items and the 10 most negatively loaded 
items on each of the four major factors 
are presented in Table 1. The instrument 
is designated the Ricks-Epley-Wessman 
Temporal Experience Questionnaire 
(TEQ). The four factor scales are labled 
as to the domain of temporal experience 
or utilization that the items appear to 
represent and the contrasting positive and 
negative poles of each are given descrip- 
tive titles. 


The TEQ is administered to Ss with 
the following instructions (as in the origi- 
nal administration): “Our aim in present- 
ing these questions is to study some of 
the different ways in which people exper- 
ience and use TIME in their daily activi- 
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ties, as well as in their imaginative 
dreams, hopes, fears and remembrances. 

“Directions: We have put a scale at the 
side of each statement. On it you may 
indicate the degree to which you are char- 
acteristically disposed (+1, +2, +3) or not 
disposed (- 1, - 2, - 3) to act and feel in 
the way indicated by the statement.” 

The TEQ is administered with a 7- 
point Likert type scale beside each item 
with the values “-3, -2, - 1, 0, +1, +2, 
+3” for self-rating. The top of each sheet 
has the heading “I am characteristically 
” and heading the appropriate group 
of three columns the statement "Not dis- 
posed" or "Disposed." Thus scores on 
each of the four factorally-derived scales, 
with all ratings converted from 1 to 7, 
and with the score on the 10 negatively 
loaded items subtracted from the score 
on the 10 positively loaded items, can 
range from - 60 to +60, To avoid negative 
numbers a constant of 60 may be added 
to each combined factor score, converting 
the possible score from 0 to 120. 

The suggested order of presentation of 
the 80 items in the TEQ is shown by the 
item numbers given in Table 1. The items 
are arranged in the table with those hav- 
ing the highest loadings heading the re- 
spective lists. 


Investigation of Personality 
Correlates of the TEQ 

As indicated, 17 of the Ss whose re- 
sponses were included in the factor analy- 
sis, were also Ss in a three-year personal- 
ity assessment study at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic. During this three- 
year study they wrote lengthy autobiog- 
taphies. They filled out many standard- 
ized personality inventories; including the 
16 PF (Cattell & Stice, 1962) and the 
MMPI (Hathaway & McKinley, 1951). 
They took additional unpublished inven- 
tories on such topics as: earlier life exper- 
ences; prevelance of various fantasy 
themes; and individual attitudes and per- 
sonal preferences of hypothetical psycho- 
dynamic Significance. They were admin- 
istered the Rorschach (1949) and the 
TAT (Murray, 1943). On various occa- 
sions they were interviewed on such 
topics as: emotional experiences; self-con- 
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cept and attitudes toward their own ap- 
pearance; and their styles of recollection 
and memory. In the third year of the 
study they took part in a six-week mood 
study (Wessman & Ricks, 1966), during 
which they gave nightly self-reports on 16 
mood scales and filled out various Q sorts 
and questionnaires when they were elated 
and depressed. At various points during 
the three-year study, the six psychologists 
on the assessment staff made clinical 
ratings and rank orders of the Ss on per- 
sonality characteristics of particular re- 
search concern, including: past and pres- 
ent happiness-unhappiness; identity integ- 
rity vs. identity diffusion; alienation; re- 
pression and denial, overstatement vs. un- 
derstatement; psychological health-neu- 
roticism, and various psychosexual traits. 
In short, the amount of clinical data avail- 
able on this group of Ss from the three 
years of research, was unusually large. 
(For the full extent, see Wessman & 
Ricks, 1966). 


As part of data analysis, 365 scores 
and ratings from the personality measures 
just described were intercorrelated. In- 
cluded were the S’s scores on factorial 
scales of the TEQ. This wealth of person- 
ality data will be used to interpret the 
correlates of the temporal experience di- 
mensions that emerged from the factor 
analysis of the TEQ. In presenting and 
discussing these personality correlates of 
the temporal experience factors, only 
statistically significant results will be pre- 
sented. (The two-tailed test for 17 Ss has 
a correlation of .48, significant at the .05 
level). This paper will report and interpret 
only those findings where there is very 
strong evidence for the indicated relation- 
ships; that is, a number of measures with 
the same general psychological import 
must have shown consistent and statistic- 
ally significant relationships. This cau- 
tious policy was adopted so that we could 
be quite certain that the indicated person- 
ality correlates held at least for this group 
of intensively studied subjects. An admit- 
tedly exploratory study, such as this one, 
obviously requires further follow-up re- 
search before the generality of the find- 
ings can be established. 
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Findings and Interpretation 


The four most clear-cut dimensions of 
individual differences in reported tempo- 
ral experience that emerged from the fac- 
tor analysis are presented in Table 1. The 
factors are named on the basis of their 
content, with the positive and negative 
poles given appropriate descriptive labels. 
After discussion of the content of each of 
these factorial scales, the major personal- 
ity correlates found in the group of inten- 
sively studied Ss will be presented and 
then interpreted. 


Factor I. Immediate Time Pressure: 
Harassed Lack of Control vs. Relaxed 
Mastery and Adaptive Flexibility 

This factor loaded a set of items 
clearly expressing the amount of time 

ressure the individual characteristically 
eels. The positively loaded items desig- 
nated “Harassed lack of control" indicate 
distressing feelings of being rushed and 
pressured, being over-burdened with 
things to do, being scattered and disor- 
ganized, and running out of time, They 
suggest the inefficiency and disorganiza- 
tion that would lead to such feelings of 
haste and futility, and the inability to 
cope easily with demands and pressures. 
They indicate a rushed and pressured 
sense of time, 

On the other hand, the negative load- 
ings designated “Relaxed mastery and 
adaptive flexibility” indicate calmness 
and easy confidence in the allotment of 
time with the necessary organization and 
flexibility to handle and finish tasks 
easily, and allow time for relaxation. The 
items convey a feeling of adaptibility and 
effectiveness in the use of time. They in- 
dicate a relaxed and easy sense of time. 

Correlated personality measures. \n 
the intensively studied group of 17 Ss, a 
number of personality measures were sig- 
nificantly correlated with scores on the 
first factor. Among the standardized per- 
sonality inventory scores, there were posi- 
tive correlations with the following Cat- 
tell 16 PF factors: M Autia (imaginative, 
impractical) vs. Praxernia (regulated by 
external realities, practical); O Guilt 
proneness (apprehensive, worrying) vs. 
Untroubled adequacy (placid, self-as- 
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Table 1 


Ricks — Epley — Wessman Temporal Experience Questionnaire Factor Scales 


Imme diate Time Pressure: Harassed Lack of Control ps. Adaptive Flexibility and 
Relaxed Mastery. 


I. positive. Harassed Lack of Control 


1. 


9: 


17. 
25. 


35. 
4l. 


49. 
57. 


65. 
JS 


to try to do several things at the same time, and go off in twenty 
directions at once. 

to feel that I have insufficient time to accomplish everything that 
I must do. 

to experience pressure to speed up, and have to do things faster 
than I am able. 

to find after beginning a job that it is more difficult than I had 
imagined. 

tothink that I am able to work faster than I really can. 

to feel overworked, weighed down by more tasks than I can pos- 
sible finish. 

to feel as if many of my actions are self-defeating. 

to over estimate the amount of work that I can do in a given 
amount of time. 

to repeat time and time again mistakes that I have made before. 
to run out of time with important things still to be said or done. 


I. — negative. Adaptive Flexibility and Relaxed Mastery 


5 


I. Long-Term Personal Di 
and Lack of Direction 


to adapt easily to new and unfamiliar situations. 


. to keep myself free and ready to go wherever the future may lead. 
- torely on my own experience in planning what to do next. 

- to organize my daily activities so that there is little confusion. 

- to put aside my work and relax when I feel like it. 

- to feel that life is generally orderly and predictable, 

- to change my tactics when necessary so that I can attain my goal. 
- to find that I generally have sufficient time to do the things I 


want, 


- to work steadily at my own pace. 


to give my time generously to others. 


rection: Continuity and Steady Purpose vs. Discontinuity 


Il positive, Continuity and Steady Purpose 


2. 
10 


42, 


to proceed in an orderly way toward goals set long in advance. 


i to feel strongly certain of who I am and where I am going. 


26. 
34, 


to be aware of a sense of continuity in my life. 
to plan much of my life around a few main goals, 


to have my future well Mapped out, the routes marked and the 
lights green. 


to feel continuity between one year and the next. 


4* 


^ 
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II. 


50. 


58. 
66. 
74. 


to feel that my life is like a continuous thread, never cut till 
death. T 

to set goals for myself that will take months or years to reach. 

to feel that others are patient with me. 

to try to imagine the forms that Russia, Europe, India and the US 
may be evolving to. 


negative. Discontinuity and Lack of Direction 


6. 


14. 
22, 


30. 


38. 
46. 
54, 
62. 
70. 
78. 


to feel as though I am stuck in a rut and unable to get out of it. 

to feel that the future is an empty vacuum, sucking me in. 

to go into the future like a lemming into the sea, not from choice 
but because I can’t help it. 

to feel my life is a series of fits and starts — stuck, moving, then 
stuck again. 

to keep my future open and uncommitted. 

to shy away from long-term responsibilities. 

to feel that life has no rhyme or reason. 

to think of the future as empty, hollow, and dark. 

to disregard the future and just take things as they come. 

to feel that time is broken, chopped-up, and without direction. 


Ill. Time Utilization: Efficient Scheduling vs. Procrastination and Inefficiency 


Til. 


Il. 


positive. Effective Scheduling 


d 
ll. 
T9: 


21. 
35. 


43. 


DE 
99; 
67. 
75. 


to work fast and efficiently according to schedule. 

to apportion my time so that I can manage each day to do every- 
thing I want. 

to plan and schedule time far in advance. 

to overestimate the amount of time that I need to do my work. 

to meet self-set deadlines by beginning and finishing tasks at the 
prearranged times. 

to fix one objective firmly in mind and aim toward it without 
deviation. 

to schedule my activities several days or weeks in advance. 

to think out and plan the most efficient way to use my time. 

to set right to work at the jobs that have to be done. 

to finish my work well before the deadline. 


negative. Procrastination and Inefficiency 


to procrastinate so long that a great deal of work must be 
crowded into a short space of time. 
to work below my capacity, and do less than I could. 


. to waste lots of time before I finally settle down to business. 
. to be late in almost everything I do. 


to take my time in everything I do. 


. to work toward first one goal and then another without ever 


focusing on any particular one. 


. to be unsystematic in my daily life. 
. to be ready for anything, prepared for nothing. 


to drift from thing to thing, with no particular plan in mind. 
to never begin or finish a task on time. 
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V. Personal Inconsistency: Inconsistency and Changeability vs. Consistency and De- 
pendability 


IV. positive. Inconsistency and Changeability 


IV. 


4. 


12. 
20. 
28. 


36. 
44. 
22) 
60. 


68. 
76. 


to regret immediately things I have just said and done, and wish 
that I could take them back. 

to be rather fickle in my affections. 

to find that my likes and dislikes change frequently. 

to be quick to discard familiar, time-worn things like books, cloth- 
ing, cars, in favor of new or different ones. 

to find that my ideas and feelings have altered greatly. 

to tire of the familiar and seek new sensations and experiences. 

to find that I have acted in a way that surprised both myself and 
others. 

to make changes for the sake of finding something new and dif- 
ferent. 

to change my mind frequently. 

to find it difficult to stick to any one course of action. 


negative. Consistency and Dependability 


8. 


16. 
24. 
32. 
40. 
48. 
56. 
64. 
72: 


80. 


to react to familiar situations as I have always reacted in the past. 
to feel that I know myself well. 

to be consistent and dependable in my dealings with others. 

to be guided in my conduct by certain principles which I have 
accepted. 

to be patient with others and tolerant of their different ways of 
working. 

to seldom make the same mistake twice. 

to do things in a consistent fashion. 

to feel and act pretty much the same from day-to-day, week- 
to-week, and year-to-year. 

to hold on to the old familiar things in my life, and stick with the 
tried and true, 

to stick to commitments that I have made. 
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sured, confident) and Q4 High ergic ten- 
sion (tense, frustrated, driven) vs. Low 
ergic tension (relaxed, tranquil). On the 
MMPI Mf correlated positively. There was 
a negative correlation with the Psycho- 
Somatic Inventory (McFarland & Seitz, 
1938) score of freedom from physiologi- 
cal and psychological symptoms of ten- 
sion. Among the projective tests there 
were positive correlations with the follow- 
ing Rorschach sum scores: M, FM, m, C", 
and K. Among the unpublished inventor- 
ies used at the Harvard Psychological Clin- 
ic, on an Inventory of Life Experience, 
differential preference for the mother cor- 
related positively; and on an Individual 
Preference Inventory items suggestive of 
passive dependency correlated positively. 

Psychological interpretation. These 
findings suggest that Ss whose experience 
of time is toward the “Harassed lack of 
control" pole are characterized by high 
emotionality, apprehensiveness, and nerv- 
ous tension. According to the 16 PF 0 
and Q4, Psychosomatic Inventory, and 
Rorschach C^ and K scores, they would 
appear to have difficulties in the control 
of emotional responses, with tendencies 
to be easily upset, tense and disorganized 
by stress. Also they appear to have a high 
degree of imaginative fantasy and self- 
absorption, as suggested by the 16 PF M 
and Rorschach movement scores which 
suggest imaginativeness, unconventional- 
ity, and impracticality. They may be 
more emotionally sensitive, passive and 
soft in character according to the MMPI 
Mf score, and the indications of differen- 
tial preference for the mother and of pas- 
sive dependency. 

Conversely, Ss whose experience of 
time is that of “Relaxed mastery and 
adaptive flexibility” appear to have a con- 
trasting set of personality characteristics. 
They show low emotionality, confidence 
and calmness, with a capacity to cope 
with stress and a relative freedom from 
emotional tension. They exhibit a practi- 
cal external orientation with little fan- 
tasy, being more oriented toward the real- 
istic here and now, and also appear some- 
what conventional and unimaginative. 
They also appear to have a greater degree 
of resiliency and toughness, with a tend- 
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ency to be somewhat “harder” and less 
“cultural,” with a conventionally “ mascu- 
line” identification. 


Factor II. Long-Term Personal Direction: 
Continuity and Steady Purpose vs. Dis- 
continuity and Lack of Direction 


This factor loaded items indicating a 
sense of continuity and committment to 
long-term goals, or lack thereof. The posi- 
tive pole, designated “Continuity and 
steady purpose,” loaded items indicating 
a strong sense of continuity, direction 
and purpose to the individual’s life; with 
the setting of long-term goals and confi- 
dence in their attainment. The items sug- 
gest strong motivation and positive antici- 
pation of a full and structured future, 
with an expected continuity of past, pres- 
ent, and future aims. They suggest a uni- 
fied, continuous, and rewarding sense of 
time. 

In contrast, the negatively loaded 
“Discontinuity and lack of direction” 
items express an absence of aims and 
future goals, with lack of committment. 
The tone is one of discouragement and 
futility. The future appears empty, un- 
structured, and devoid of purpose. They 
suggest a fragmented, disjointed, unre- 
warding, and empty conception of time. 

Correlated personality measures. ln 
the group of 17 Ss, a large number of 
personality measures showed significant 
correlations with this factor. In the area 
of standardized personality inventories; 
the MMPI Invalidity, D and Pd scales cor- 
related negatively. On the projective 
tests: negative correlations were found 
with Rorschach percent FK + F + Fc; and 
positive correlations with TAT scores on 
the sum of themes of affiliation pleasure, 
full and rewarding life, and a total score 
of all hedonically positive or happy 
themes that persisted through the out- 
come of the story. There was also a posi- 
tive correlation with a score on prospec- 
tive minus retrospective time span on the 
TAT, using the measures described by 
Epley & Ricks (1963). With data from a 
six-week mood study of nightly affective 
reports (Wessman & Ricks, 1966); there 
were positive correlations with the fol- 
lowing mean scores on elation-depression 
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levels: daily “peak mood," daily “average 
mood," and daily “trough mood.” 
Among the unpublished inventories and 
measures used by the research project, on 
an “Inventory of Life Experiences,” the 
following scores were negatively corre- 
lated: total poor experiences, low paren- 
tal ideals, poor parental relationship, sib- 
ling conflict, poor peer relationship, and 
feelings of depression and insecurity. 
With an “Individual Preference Inven- 
tory” there were positive correlations 
with scores on self-esteem, persistence, 
optimism, and happiness. On four out of 
the five Q sorts administered during the 
project, there were significant relation- 
ships with the self-ideal correlations. 
There were positive correlations with the 
following composite clinical rank orders 
made by the six staff psychologists after 
intensive study of the subjects: past hap- 
piness vs. unhappiness; present happiness 
vs. unhappiness; and most strong and in- 
tegrated identity vs. identity diffusion. 
Psychological interpretation. The in- 
terpretation of this set of correlations 
seems very clear. Ss who score high on 
this temporal experience factor at the 
positive pole of “Continuity and steady 
purpose” appear to be consistently high 
On measures of the traits of happiness, 
self-esteem and generally elated moods. 
They are optimistic and genuinely happy 
individuals with an emotionally rewarding 
past life, and considerable enjoyment and 
satisfaction in the present. This solid basis 
for self-esteem appears to support their 
favorable anticipation of the future. A 
great many of the correlations just re- 
ported support this conclusion, e.g., the 
MMPI D scale, the TAT scores on affilia- 
tion pleasure and rewarding life, the six- 
week mood study finding of higher mean 
Scores on nightly reports of elation-de- 
pression, the Inventory of Life Experi- 
ence reports of good parental, sibling, and 
peer relationships, the higher self-ideal Q 
sort correlations, and finally the clinical 
Tank orders on past and present happi- 
ness. These Ss also would appear to be 
high on a set of traits that could be de- 
Scribed as identity and personal integra- 
tion. They are well socialized, respon- 
sible, and integrated personalities who 
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have a well-defined sense of self. Evidence 
for this would include the MMPI Invalid- 
ity and Pd scores, the TAT prospective 
time span score, and the clinical rank 
order on identity vs. identity diffusion. 


Conversely, Ss toward the negative 
pole of “Discontinuity and lack of direc- 
tion" on the temporal experience factor 
show unhappiness, low self-esteem, and 
depressed moods. They are pessimistic 
and unhappy individuals with an unsatis- 
fying past life, and little emotional re- 
ward in the present. They are character- 
ized by a greater degree of identity diffu- 
Sion and poorer personal integration. 
They appear to have problems in evolving 
a satisfying sense of self, and tend to be 
poorly socialized and somewhat deviant, 
irresponsible, and emotionally shallow. 


Factor Ill. Time Utilization: Efficient 
Scheduling vs. Procrastination and Inef- 
ficiency 


This factor loaded items indicating ef- 
ficient or inefficient utilization of time, 
with respect to planning, scheduling, and 
organizing. The positive pole of “Effi- 
cient scheduling” indicated a high degree 
of organization and planning of time; par- 
ticularly with respect to work allotment, 
with adherence to schedules and dead- 
lines. The items indicate efficiency and 
punctuality. They convey a sense of time 
as structured, ordered, and organized. 

The negative pole of “Procrastination 
and inefficiency” represents disorganiza- 
tion and ineffectivenessin the utilization 
of time, with procrastination and lateness 
as chronic problems. The items convey a 
sense of personal time as unstructured, 
unordered, and disorganized. 

Correlated personality measures. For 
the 17 clinically assessed Ss, among the 
standardized personality inventory scores, 
the 16 PF showed the following signifi- 
cant positive correlations with the factor: 
F Surgency (lively, enthusiastic) vs. De- 
surgency (sober, serious); G Strong super- 
ego strength (conscientious, persevering) 
vs. Weak superego strength (expedient); 
and H Parmia (venturesome, uninhibite 
vs. Threctia (shy, restrained, timid). 
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Among the projective tests, Rorschach 
sum D and F% correlated positively, and 
W% correlated negatively. In the six-week 
mood study, the mean level and standard 
deviation of the daily “peak” reported on 
tranquility-anxiety correlated positively, 
indicating regular periods of relaxation 
and freedom from worry. And from the 
same study with a Q sort of items based 
on Erikson's psychosocial stages that was 
taken in elation and in depression (Wess- 
man & Ricks, 1966, pp. 39-41, 300-301), 
some significant correlations were found 
with this time utilization factor. The sets 
of self-descriptive Q sort items represent- 
ing initiative and industry stages corre- 
lated positively, and the guilt and inferi- 
ority stages correlated negatively. 

Psychological interpretation. Based on 
these data, individuals toward the “Effi- 
cient scheduling" pole show a consistent 
set of personality characteristics. They 
are disciplined, precise, and orderly, 
showing attentiveness to detail, conscien- 
tiousness, and perseverance. They tend to 
be careful, concrete, objective, and logical 
according to the 16 PF G score, and the 
Rorschach D, F, and W scores. They also 
appear to be confident, energetic, and 
venturesome. They are high on initiative 
and industry, and regularly experience 
peaks of tranquility and freedom from 
anxiety and worry. The supporting data 
are the 16 PF F and H scores, the Q sort 
items on initiative-guilt and industry- 
inferiority, and the mood scores on peak 
feelings of tranquility-anxiety. 

Individuals toward the “Procrastina- 
tion and inefficiency" pole on the factor 
show contrasting characteristics. They 
tend to be undisciplined, careless, and dis- 
orderly. They tend to be indolent, casual, 
neglectful, expedient, and vague and im- 
precise. They also would appear to be 
more timid, retiring, restrained, and unas- 
sertive. They show a lack of confidence, 
are seldom free from anxiety, and have 
feelings of guilt and inferiority. 


Factor IV. Personal Inconsistency: Incon- 
sistency and Changeability vs. Consis- 
tency and Dependability. 

This factor was composed of items 
concerning personal inconsistency-consis- 
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tency and changeability-dependability. 
The positive pole, designated "'Inconsis- 
tency and changeability," loaded items 
indicating inconsistent feelings and 
actions — frequent changes of mind, con- 
tradictory behavior on different occa- 
sions, fickleness, boredom with the famil- 
jar and search for novelty. The items sug- 
gest impermanence of object cathexes 
and inconsistency in self-definition. They 
convey a sense of rapid personal change 
and flux in time, and of impermanence 
and transitoriness. 

The negative pole designated '"Consis- 
tency and dependability,” loaded items 
indicating consistency of feelings and ac- 
tions, with steadiness and dependability, 
adherence to routine, and a preference 
for the familiar, The items suggest persis- 
tence of object cathexes and consistency 
of self-definition. They convey a sense of 
personal consistency and constancy 
through time, and of permanence and 
duration, 

Correlated personality measures. In 
the clinically assessed group, a number of 
personality inventory scores showed very 
high correlations with the factor. On the 
16 PF there were negative correlations 
with C Higher ego strength (emotionally 
stable, steady, mature) vs, Lower ego 
strength (affected by feelings, emotion- 
ally less stable); and with Q3 High self- 
concept control (controlled, following 
self-image) vs. Low integration (undisci- 
plined self-concept, follows own urges), 
On the MMPI, the Lie (L), Suppression 
(K), and Barron Ego Strength (Es) corre- 
lated negatively; while the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety (MAS) and the sum of 
“true” scores or overall agreement score 
were positively correlated. The Couch & 
Keniston (1960) overall agreement or 
"yea-saying" score correlated positively. 
In the area of projective tests, positive 
correlations were found, on scores on the 
TAT, for “separation aggression" where 
the hero manifests strong hostility or 
overt aggression as the result of loss or 
separation, and for "mass death" where 
large numbers of people (not hero's 
enemies) are killed or headed toward im- 
minent destruction. From an unpublished 
inventory, a scale of items on “Conscious 
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hostility," indicating strong feelings of 
hatred and desires for revenge correlated 
positively with the factor. The clinical 
rank order by the staff psychologists of 
the Ss found tendencies toward suppres- 
Sion, repression, and denial were nega- 
tively correlated with the factor. 


Psychological interpretation. Individ- 
uals high on the factor, toward the “In- 
consistency and changeability" pole ap- 
pear to be affectively labile and unrepres- 
sed. They are not prone to denial or mini- 
mization of affective disturbance, but rath- 
er tend to be aware of an admit disturbing 
feelings and impulses. They are “yea- 
sayers" as described by Couch & Keniston 
(1960), who tend to accept impulses 
without reservation and readily respond 
to external stimuli. The evidence for this 
interpretation includes the MMPI L, K, 
and overall agreement scores; the Couch 
& Keniston overall agreement score; the 
TAT separation aggression and mass 
death scores; the unpublished inventory 
Score on conscious hostility and the clini- 
cal rank order on suppression, repression, 
and denial. In addition, they appear to be 
impulsive and low on self-control. They 
tend to have difficulty in the control of 
emotions and impulses, and tend to be 
undisciplined. The evidence for this inter- 
pretation are the correlations with the 16 
PF C and Q3 scales; and the MMPI MAS 
and Es scales. 


Conversely, individuals high on the 
"Consistency and dependability" side of 
the factor appear to have contrasting 
Characteristics. They show a greater de- 
gree of affective control and repression: 
being either less subject to affective dis- 
turbance, or more prone to deny and sup- 
press it. They are “naysayers” who delay 
response to impulses, and are cautious 
and restrained. They also are deliberate 
and self-controlled. They tend to be emo- 
tionally stable, calm, and steady. 


Minor Factors 

Three additional factors were extrac- 
ted. Because they were not as clear-cut 
and were more ambiguous in their person- 
ality correlates, they will be just briefly 
described, 
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Regretful perseveration. A small set of 
items described: ruminations on how 
things might have been done better; feel- 
ings of running out of time before all that 
was desired had been accomplished; and 
concern with how the individual's actions 
should be judged by himself, Their con- 
tent suggests compensatory review and 
selfjustification. There seemed to be 
some personality correlates in the area of 
guilt-proneness. 

Nostalgic review and positive anticipa- 
tion. This factor loaded some items con- 
cerning pleasureable recollections and 
fantasies about one’s personal past and 
future, They included both nostalgic 
recollection of happy times in the recent 
and distant past, and pleasant expecta- 
tions of good times in the near and dis- 
tant future. The factor appeared to have 
some relationship to sociability and out- 
goingness, and good social relationships 
(especially with peers). 

Long contemplative temporal span. 
This factor contained items concerning 
imagination and speculation about the 
non-personal distant past and far off fu- 
ture. They included contemplation of 
past civilizations and historical events, 
and interest in old and time-worn things. 
They also include speculation and fan- 
tasies about future civilizations, utopias, 
and historical trends, No clear personality 
correlates were found. 


Discussion 


This exploratory investigation has at- 
tempted to establish some important di- 
mensions of individual differences in the 
reported experience and use of time, and 
discover their relationship to personality. 
The temporal experience factors that 
emerged were highly consistent and made 
conceptual sense; and their psychological 
correlates found in the personality assess- 
ment data appeared congruent and mean- 
ingful. The expectation that the personal 
experience of time has features that are 
significantly related to individual psycho- 
dynamics appeared confirmed jn this rela- 
tively small scale study. Clearly the group 
of Ss used was highly selected and atypi- 
cal, so the findings must be regarded as 
tentative and suggestive of what may be 
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found in larger and more representative 
groups. To fully establish the existence 
and clarify the structure of these and 
other possible dimensions of subjective 
temporal experience requires longterm 
programatic research. 

Future investigations should examine 
how such reported subjective experience 
relates to the Ss’ behavior in the estab- 
lished psychological experiments concern- 
ing time (succession, duration, estima- 
tion, production, etc.), and to perfor- 
mance in experimentally manipulated and 
real life situations. Also, further research 
using multivariate techniques could help 
to clarify the relationships of such aspects 
of temporal experience to personality, 
particularly in the realm of cognition and 
affect. It seems that some of the cognitive 
style variables (field articulation, category 
width, locus of control, sensation seeking, 
etc.) should be intimately related to 
temporal experience. In short, there are 
many promising directions for future re- 
search in the psychology of time. 

Previous research on personality and 
temporal experience has been reviewed 
by Wallace & Rabin (1960) and by Orme 
(1969). Of the reported work in this 
field, the research of Calabresi & Cohen 
(1968) seems the most close to the pres- 
ent investigation, In three large-scale fac- 
tor analytic studies with a total of 580 
psychiatric patients and college students 
responding to 46 time experience and at- 
titude items, they found four "time atti- 
tude" factors that were related to psychi- 
atric diagnosis and personality character- 
istics. Their first factor, "Time Anxiety," 
represented discomfort and anxiety about 
time and the need to control it. The sec- 
ond, “Time Submissiveness,” reflected a 
dutiful and conforming attitude toward 
time, emphasizing appointments and 
schedules. The third and fourth factors, 
“Time Possessiveness" and "Time Flexi- 
bility” appeared to indicate, respectively, 
possessive and greedy attitude toward 
time, and an accepting and flexible atti- 
tudes toward time. 

The data collection and factor analysis 
of the present study was undertaken prior 
to the publication of the Calibresi & 
Cohen research, and the interpretation of 
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the findings was made independently of 
their work. While the content and mean- 
ing of the factors is not identical in the 
two investigations, there appears to be a 
fairly high degree of congruence. Their 
“Time Anxiety” and “Time Submissive- 
ness” factors seem fairly similar in con- 
tent respectively to the “Immediate Time 
Pressure" and the “Time Utilization” fac- 
tors in this study. Content similar to their 
other factors appears in the present study 
in a somewhat rearranged fashion. Our 
"Long-term personal direction” factor 
seems missing in their sample of items. 
Additional research is needed to relate 
these and other possible aspects of tem- 
poral experience. In any case these stud- 
ies make it clear that there is a basic do- 
main of significant attitudes toward time 
and temporal experience that can be dif- 
ferentiated and measured, and that these 
dimensions are meaningfully related to 
personality. 


While complex time-related coordinat- 
ing systems appear to be necessary adap- 
tive features at all levels of organic life, 
human temporal experience is particu- 
larly advanced and differentiated. The 
awareness of time appears intimately re- 
lated to the development and organiza- 
tion of man's most distinctive cognitive 
and symbolic functions. Human aims and 
activities exist and find meaning within 
the context of time. Thus psychological 
investigation of the construction and or- 
ganization of temporal awareness is neces- 
sary for understanding the complex cog- 
nitive-affective-symbolic processes regu- 
lating human activity — both in their 
generality and their specific uniqueness. 
The individual's experience of time, and 
the way he orders and structures his life 
within the temporal context, is a basic 
feature of human personality. 
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Alice in Rorschachland 


MARVIN ROSEN 
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Elwyn, Pennsylvania 


Summary: Misconceptions and misuse of the Rorschach technique are parodied in this 
Alice in Wonderland story. Alice falls down a rabbit Whole and journeys through the 
Rorschach Plates until she is tried at an Inquiry on Card X. The story can be interpreted as 
critical of Rorschach practitioners who: search only for pathology, not health; ignore the 
free associative instructions to the client of test procedures; and restructure reality along 
Rorschach dimensions of personality and terminology. 


Alice was beginning to get very tired 
of sitting by her sister on the bank and of 
having nothing to do. She was considering 
in her “mind” (she always considered her 
mind in quotation marks) whether the 
pleasure of making a daisy chain would 
be worth the trouble of getting up and 
picking the daisies, when suddenly a 
green rabbit with curvy eyelashes ran 
close by her. There was nothing very re- 
markable in that, nor did Alice think it so 
much out of the way to hear the rabbit 
say to himself: “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Twenty minutes late. I shall be contamin- 
ated." When she thought it over after- 
wards, it occurred to her that she ought 
to have wondered but at the time, it did 
not seem at all bizarre. But when the rab- 
bit actually took a stopwatch out of its 
waistcoat pocket and looked at it and 
then hurried on, Alice started to her feet, 
for it flashed across her “mind” that she 
had never before seen a green rabbit with 
either a waistcoat pocket or a stopwatch 
to take out of it, and, burning with curi- 
osity, she ran across the field after it, and 
was just in time to see it pop down a large 
rabbit whole under the hedge. 

In another moment, down went Alice 
after it, never once considering the prob- 
lem of size constancy. Down, down, 
down. “Will the fall never come to an 
end?" she said aloud, or at least she 
thought that she said it, but she was fall- 
ing faster than the speed of sound so she 
couldn't hear if she had or not and since 
there was no one else around to hear (the 
green rabbit had long since vanished), she 
really couldn't be sure. 

Down, down, down she fell, quite 
Sorry by now that she had jumped so im- 


pulsively with evidence of neither appro- 
priate ego control nor proper judgmental 
processes, when thump! thump! thump!, 
she landed upon a heap of sticks and ds 
leaves, (at least they were shaped that 
way but were clearly the wrong color) 
and the fall was over. 

Alice was not a bit hurt and jumped 
up on her feet in a moment. She looked 
up to see nothing but blank space over 
her head. All around her was a black 
dreary expanse, sometimes broken by 
varying shades of grey or white but not a 
speckle of color. She was just contemplat- 
ing the possibilities of an organic basis for 
her perceptual distortion (she had given 
her cortex quite a jar in the landing) 
when all at once the green rabbit reap- 
peared. There was not a moment to be 
lost. Away went Alice after him and was 
just in time to see the rabbit turn a corner 
(I would describe the corner, dear reader, 
but since it is only a rare detail I will not 
tarry here) and to hear him exclaim: “Oh, 
my ears and whiskers, how late it’s get- 
ting. I must get to X before the Inquiry,” 
and off he ran and was soon no longer to 
be seen. All at once, Alice, who was now 
beginning to remember how lonely she 
was and how nice it would be to be sit- 
ting by the fire with her cat Dinah, began 
to cry. 

“Mustn’t cry, you know!" she heard 
and looking up, realized that she was sit- 
ting at the feet of a great Halloween mask 
(or at least what would be the feet of a 
Halloween mask if Halloween masks had 
feet). "How strange!” thought Alice, 
“but then everything today is strange.” 
“What kind of a bird are you?" asked the 
strange looking mask. By this time Alice 
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had looked closely and could make out 
two eyes, a nose, and a mouth. “Tm not a 
bird at all. Pm a child,” replied Alice in- 
dignantly. 

“A human child?" asked the mask. 

“Of course,” answered Alice, by this 
time summing up enough courage to 
answer the mask directly, 

“Impossible! Only one human on this 
card and she has no head.” 

“Well, I have a head,” said Alice, 
“which is about all that you have, I be- 
lieve,” 

"Don't be impertinent,” said the 
mask. “You're being Scored, you know." 

By this time Alice was so confused she 
didn't answer at all. 

"Why were you crying?" asked the 
mask, “It’s the black, you know,” he con- 
tinued without even waiting for an an- 
Swer. "Makes us all a bit down in the 
mouth." 

"Everything is so queer today," ex- 
plained Alice. 

“Queer?” 
Ciously, 

“Yes. I’m sure I’m not the same girl I 
Was yesterday." 

"Write that down," said the mask (to 
no one at all that Alice could see). “And 
remind me to bring it up at the Inquiry.” 

"Pm certain I must have changed," 
said Alice, “P11 try and say *How doth the 
little," and she crossed her hands on her 
lap as if she were Saying her lessons and 
began to Iecite, but her voice sounded 
hoarse and Strange, and the words did not 
come out the same as they used to. 


questioned the mask, suspi- 


How doth the little butterfly 
Remember who he wuz 

Before he learned to question why 
When he wuz only fuzz? 


Is he the same short wiggly worm 
Or is he any more for this, 

When he politely takes his turn 
At completing metamorphosis? 


And likewise what remains with us 
en we are twelve or thirty, 

Of thoughts and feelings long ago 
en we were small and dirty? 


"m Sure those are not the right 
Words," said Alice, and her eyes filled 
With tears once again. 


Alice in Rorschachland 


"Certainly not," said the mask. “No 
matter. Go find the March Bears on II 
and ask them to tell you their story." 

"March Bears? What, pray tell, is a 
March Bear?” 

“Dunce! Youtre obviously of border- 
line intelligence. You've heard the story 
of the Emperors new clothes, haven't 
you?" 

"Oh, yes. He paraded naked in front 
of his subjects but I don't see what that 
has to do with it." 

“He Marched Bare, didn't he?" 

"I never thought of it that way be- 
fore," replied Alice. 

At that the mask began to grow fuz- 
zier and dimmer. Its edges slowly ran into 
the white background until all that was 
left was a huge grinning mouth ... and 
then it disappeared. 


II 


"Curiouser and curiouser," thought 
Alice. “A moment ago I was talking to a 
mask and now here I am seated between 
two black bears playing pat-a-cake." 
"Peas porridge hot," shouted the first. 
“Peas porridge cold,” cried the second, 
even louder. Before they could get to the 
nine days old part, Alice interrupted, 

“Finally, something I understand. May 
I join in?” 

“No room,” said the bears in unison. 

“Nonsense,” said Alice. “There’s 
plenty of room.” 

“In what way are an orange and a 
banana alike?” asked one of the bears. 

“Oh goodie, riddles,” said Alice, al- 
Ways eager to demonstrate her skill with 
abstract material, "They're both fruit." 

"Wrong!" cried the first Bear. 
"They're not alike at all. One's round and 
orange, and the other's long and yellow.” 
“Failure to discriminate,” replied the Sec- 
ond. “Write that down.” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense," said Alice, 
not one to be easily put down. “Oranges 
and bananas are both fruits as well as ap- 
ples and grapes and peaches and pears and 
pomegranates.” 

"Word salad," said the first Bear. 
“Pathognomonic,” added the Second. 

"I think you're both horrid," Alice 
thought, but not wishing to appear impo- 
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lite, she ignored the last remark. "The 

mask said to ask you to tell your story." 
The March Bears sighed deeply and be- 

gan in voices choked with sobs to sing: 


You've seen bears in the circus and 
bears in the zoo 

But we are the bears who live on Card 
IL. 

We play peas porridge hot, we play peas 
porridge cold. 

If you don't see our movement, you're 
not very old. 

If we look like two bunnies, don't 
spread it about, 

If you see us in color, you're really 
freaked out. 

Do you see us up close, do you see us 
from far? 

Are we soft? Are we fuzzy? Do we 
shine like a star? 

Are we two dimensions, or do we have 
vista? 

Are we lady or man bears? That's our 
business, sister! 

Do you see us dressed up in red hats 
and pink vests? 

Do you see us as friendly? Do you 
think we are pests? 

Do you think we are skinny or maybe 
too fat? 

Just what do you think has made you 
say that? 

The shape of our paws or the form of 
our noses, 

Do you really know what deep prob- 
lems this poses? 

Do we look like Russia or maybe the 
Tsar? 

You'd better lie down girl. You're 
really bizarre. 


“I'm sure I didn't understand a thing 
you said," commented Alice. 

“Naturally,” said the first Bear. “We 
knew it right from the start. Your think- 
ing is confused. You're probably disori- 
ented in all three spheres." 

“I may be disoriented,” returned 
Alice, “but at least I’m not bleeding." 

“I knew it! I knew it!” said the second 
Bear. “She sees blood." 

“Shocking,” added the first Bear. 

**Fiddlesticks," said Alice, ignoring 
their disdainful glances. “Your paws are 
bleeding. You really should wear shoes, 
you know. Wait! I think I have a bandaid 
in my pocketbook. I'll have you fixed up 
in no time at all." 
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As Alice tried to apply the bandaid to 
the first Bear's foot, the Bears recoiled in 
horror. 

"Stop it! Stop it!" they screamed. 
"She's creating a color disturbance. Call 
the Examiner!" 

“I knew she'd use: that medical model 
sooner or later,” said the first Bear. “Get 
her," he growled. 

At this the two Bears bared their fangs 
and leaped at Alice. It was only at the 
very last second that Alice noticed the 
spinning top way off in the distance — a 
large white twirling top that made a 
strange humming sound as it approached 
— mins ams cdmorstvdnn zo MATERA 
moment, the top was upon them. It 
twirled right in between the two bears 
and, just as the bears were about to 
pounce on Alice, she leaped onto the top, 
grabbed the center post with both hands, 
and held on tightly. In another moment, 
the top and Alice had left the bears far 
behind and she heard them resume their 
pat-a-cake game. 


II 


The top zigged this way and that and 
once Alice was far enough away from II 
so that Alice knew the bears could not 
reach her, she began to relax and enjoy 
the scenery. This was a strange country 
she was travelling through. It had trees 
and grass and animals and people but 
everything and everybody was of two 
colors — some shade of greyish-black and 
a variant of reddish-pink. At first Alice 
was somewhat taken aback by the lack of 
more variety, but after a while, she hardly 
noticed the difference, and everything be- 
gan to seem quite natural to her. After a 
while, the top slowed down enough so 
that Alice could jump off without falling. 
She started to walk down a beautiful gar- 
den path when, turning a bend, she en- 
countered two strange looking cannibals. 
They were dancing round and round a 
large pot shaped like a pepper and they 
looked so much alike they must have 
been twins. Above the pot hovered a 
monstrous red butterfly. The cannibals 
were stark naked except for a high tight 
collar of pearls they wore around their 
necks. The strangest thing about the can- 
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nibals was that sometimes they looked 
like women and sometimes they looked 
like men. The more Alice looked, the 
harder it was for her to decide just what 
they were, 

Although Alice was beginning to feel 
very hungry (it was at least an hour be- 
yond the time when Nanny served her 
afternoon cookies and milk) the pot did 
not smell at all appetizing. The cannibals 
were pouring far too much pepper into 
the pot, so much so that the red butterfly 
who was hovering too close to the pot for 
comfort was continually sneezing. 

“What are you cooking?” asked Alice, 
hoping to make friends, At this point she 
really couldn’t be sure that the cannibals 
might not want to place her in the pot as 
well. 

“Why, pepper pot soup, of course,” 
the cannibal twins replied in unison. 

“And why do you put so much pepper 
in it?” asked Alice, innocently. 

“We ask the questions around here,” 
shouted the cannibals. “What are you do- 
ing here anyway?” 

"Pm sure ] don't know," answered 
Alice, now beginning to feel somewhat 
unwanted. “I was riding the spinning top 
and before I could say 'PSYCHODIAG- 
NOSTIK, here I was,” (Alice sometimes 
spoke in German when she wanted to im- 
Press, and although she hadn’t the slight- 
est idea of what “PSYCHODIAGNOS- 
TIK” meant, she was sure that neither did 
the cannibals), 

“Well,” answered the cannibals, “you 
are very lucky to be in our company on 
this card, We're very popular, you know.” 

"No, I don't know, and what's more, I 
really don't care. I think you're very 
Tude. And what's more, you still haven't 
told me why you cook with so much pep- 
per. 

At this, the cannibals resumed their 
dancing and began to chant: 


Speak harshly to your butterfly and 
eat him when he sneezes, 

He’s introverted and he’s shy, and 
when it’s cold he freezes. 

If you see butterflies, it's good. Your 
Passions do not rule ya. 

But if you see more than you should. 
then brother, you’re peculiar. i 


Alice in Rorschachland 


While they were singing, the cannibals 
began to dance around the pepper pot. As 
Alice watched, they seemed to be chang- 
ing in front of her eyes from men to 
women and back to men again. Faster 
and faster they turned until they seemed 
no more than a flash of light. 

"What are they doing?" she asked the 
Red Butterfly, who still hovered between 
them. 

"It's their Liberation Movement,” ex- 
plained the butterfly. “It all started last 
week when they began arguing whether it 
was better to be a man or a woman. They 
couldn’t decide so they keep changing 
back and forth. It’s a kind of metamor. 
phosis, I think. Would you like to join 
their Movement?” 

“Certainly not,” Alice responded in- 
dignantly. “I’m perfectly happy being 
just a girl. Besides, they change so often I 
can’t tell what they are, and I'll bet they 
can’t either.” 

At that, a pair of grotesque red mon- 
keys swung down from the tree under 
which Alice happened to be standing and 
began jabbering at her so rapidly it ail 
came out a jumble of words. 

“Sexual confusion,” one Swinging 
Monkey accused, over and over, “Projec- 
tion,” shouted the other, again and again. 

Louder and louder they shouted, 
swinging by their tails closer and closer to 
Alice and pointing their red paws at her 
face. In a short time, their words became 
so confused that it seemed to sound like 
“Profusion” and “Sexection” and “Pro- 
con” and “Conjectual,” all mixed up ina 
melange of noise. 

“Quiet,” screamed Alice, when she 
could stand it no longer. “I can’t hear 
myself think!” 

“Why would you want to do that?” 
queried the butterfly. “Suppose you lis- 
tened and didn't hear anything. Better 
leave well enough alone." 

“It’s just an expression,” answered 
Alice, as she tried to recall the last time 
she heard herself think. 

“Well, it sounds pretty silly to me,” 
said the butterfly. “I think what you 
probably meant was that it was so noisy 
you couldn’t think yourself here and then 
you wouldn’t be, of course.” 
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"Wouldn't be what?" asked Alice, 
growing more and more confused. 

“Be where, not what," corrected the 
Butterfly. *Your grammar leaves a great 
deal to be desired, you know." 

“Beware of what?” screamed Alice, by 
now very much annoyed, 

“Of Godzilla, of course," answered the 
butterfly as he slowly began to melt. 

Now Alice had seen butter melt many 
times, but she couldn't recall ever having 
seen a butterfly melt before, but things 
were so strange today she didn't even 
question it. 

“Before you go, won’t you please tell 
me how to get to IV?” asked Alice, po- 
litely. 

* really haven't the authority,” said 
the Butterfly, or at least what was left of 
him. 

“Please,” implored Alice, “I can't tol- 
erate this noise one more second without 
reacting violently.” 

“Just take the Approach you've been 
following. It’s only a little bit Father,” 
said the Butterfly’s antennae, which was 
all that was now left of him. 

Alice took his advice and before long 
she was confronted with Godzilla on IV. 


IV toIX 


Alice continued her journey encount- 
ering many strange and wonderful crea- 
tures, On IV, she met Godzilla — a mon- 
ster ape who rode on top of a sacred cow 
named Hermann and did his best to scare 
Alice by trying to squash her with his 
Italian boots. Alice narrowly escaped 
when Godzilla’s arms turned into long- 
necked geese who advised her to crawl 
through the Monster’s cave to V where 
Godzilla had no authority. 

On V, Alice ate the magic grass and 
began to shrink until she was no bigger 
than Projection — the winged bat who 
asked how he affected her. When she 
looked closely at the bat, he turned into 
the Green Rabbit who had now turned 
grey and black. “How shocking,” he re- 
sponded when Alice asked how he 
changed his color. The Rabbit told Alice 
that she was obviously depressed and cau- 
tioned her to inform the Examiner of this 
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when she arrived at X. “That’s mad,” 
Alice answered angrily. “We are all mad, 
here,” the Rabbit informed her and hur- 
tied off so as not to miss the Queen’s 
Inquiry. Suddenly, Alice encountered, 
two ferocious crocodiles, Oral and Sadis- 
tic, who chased her off their card. 

‘When Alice got to VI she was very 
tired. Ahead of her, she saw an immense 
foxskin rug. It looked so inviting she 
curled up on it and went to sleep. When 
she awoke she found she had attained her 
full size. “How nice and warm and soft 
and shady it is here,” she thought out 
loud. “Infantile! Infantile!” shouted the 
foxhead. “I’m only a little girl, you 
know,” returned Alice. 

“No matter,” answered the fox, “your 
social development is immature.” 

“Imagine that,” said Alice. 

“That goes without saying,” said the 
fox. “Now leave at once. I no longer wish 
to associate with you.” 

“Pm leaving,” snapped Alice fulfill- 
ingly, but the foxhead never heard her. In 
a moment, he dissolved into a large fluffy 
cloud shaped like the letter K, and Alice 
knew instinctively she had arrived on VII. 
Alice walked around the entire outline on 
the K, keeping both feet on the fuzzy 
grey border and being careful not to step 
off the edge and fall into the white space 
that existed all around. This was difficult 
since the outline kept changing and shift- 
ing until Alice grew quite dizzy and just a 
wee bit anxious, Just when things looked 
like they couldn't get any worse, they 
did. Alice met the two Indian Squaws — 
Tweedle Do and Tweedle Don't. They 
were perpetually battling. Tweedle Do al- 
ways wanted to have fun. "I will," she 
cried. Tweedle Don't always saw the neg- 
ative side of things. “Better not," she 
warned. Tweedle Do and Tweedle Don't 
invited Alice to a C party on VIII. 
“Whats a C party?" Alice asked inno- 
cently. 

“Why don't you come and C?" replied 
the Indian Squaws. 

“I think you are both horrid,” re- 
sponded Alice. “I think this whole place 
is horrid. Everyone tries to see what's 
wrong with me. No one ever tries to see 
what's right with me." 
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"She's quite mad, you know," 
Tweedle Do remarked. 

“Darn right Pm mad ... 
could scream." 

“Better not,” said Tweedle Don't. 

"See you at the party,” interrupted 
Tweedle Do, ignoring both remarks. 
“Don’t forget to wear your colors.” 

The C party wasn’t a party at all but 
more like a race. Everyone had to find a 
partner and race up a tall mountain. 
When Alice arrived, the March Bears were 
climbing neck and neck to the top. 

“What do they do when they reach the 
top?” Alice asked. 

“Come down again, of course,” an- 
swered the two orange dogs, waiting their 
turn at the bottom. “You really are sim- 
ple," they added. "Where's your twin, 
anyway?" 

“I have no twin,” replied Alice, “only 
a big sister who’s still sitting on the bank 
by the rabbit whole, where I wish I was 
now, if you must know.” 

“For shame!" said the first dog. 
"Everyone here has a twin. We're all 
Symetrical. That's the way we keep our 
balance. Why, if there were no twins, the 
card would become unbalanced, and we'd 
all fall off into the white." 

“It’s a very high climb,” continued 
Alice, who by this time had learned to 
ignore things she didn't understand, 
Which was almost everything that was 
Said to her these days, 

“Persevere,” said the dog. 

"What's that?" asked Alice, who was 
only in the second grade and knew that 
Severe meant hard (like the Pilgrims hav- 
Ing a severe first winter in the New 

World) but had no idea what “persevere” 
meant although she guessed it might be a 
hard purr like Dinah, her cat, made when 
he purred in his sleep, 

"Never mind," said the second dog. 
"You'll perseverate naturally. We all do 
here sooner or later. Go find your twin. 
No use staying here. You can't play with- 
out a partner. Besides, yov're the wrong 
color. You clash, and you'll ruin our 
color balance." 

“Your what?” 
mind. You'll just 
leaving.” 


so mad I 


asked Alice. “Oh, never 
say more nonsense. I’m 
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And she did. 

On IX, Alice encountered the Orange 
Witch riding on the horns of the Green 
Moose. The witch invited Alice to a game 
of croquet to be played on top of a pink 
cloud. When Alice protested that the 
cloud would not support her, the witch 
accused her of lacking stability, and asked 
her to respond to a riddle. 

“If a table is stable, when is an un- 
table, unstable?” 

“Let’s table the issue,” Alice answer- 
ed, punningly. 

Just then the Green Rabbit ran by, 
and, removing his stopwatch from his 
waistcoat pocket, announced excitedly: 

“You'll be late for the Queen’s In- 
quiry. Hurry! Hurry! You must get to X 
for the Inquiry.” 

Everyone rushed to X and Alice was 
drawn along with the mob. 

On X, Alice observed a bizarre under- 
water ballet in which crabs and frogs and 
sea horses of varying sizes and colors con- 
torted in grotesque gyrations. The Queen 
was an enormous blue octopus with soft, 
spongy legs constantly wiggling in a men- 
acing manner toward Alice and screaming 
throughout the entire proceedings that 
followed: 

“Off with her red! Off with her red!" 
presumably referring to the scarlet red 
ribbon Alice wore to tie back her hair. 

Finally, the Examiner, who was appar- 
ently both Judge and prosecutor in the 
case, called the Court to order, and Alice 
began to realize that it was she who was 
on trial. Alice was made to account for 
her earlier remarks under penalty of Miss 
Diagnosis, the Court Bailiff. 3 

“Answer the Whole truth and nothing 
but the truth,” cautioned the Examiner, 


“including even the most insignificant De- x 


tails. Remember, we are all here to help 
you” 

“PI try,” replied Alice, “although I 
can’t possibly see how any of this will 
help me.” 

“What is your location?” asked the 
Examiner. i 

“I live at 823 Orchard Lane,” replied 
Alice. “It’s the first house on the left side 
of the street, the one with green shut- 
ters." 


” 
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“Your card!" the Examiner persisted. 

“Well, Pve been to all of them,” Alice 
said indignantly, ‘‘but I certainly 
wouldn't want to live on any of them. 
They're not even nice places to visit, I'm 
sorry to say, let alone to fall into through 
a rabbit whole." 

At that, the Green Rabbit gasped and 
turned a bright purple, sputtering and 
coughing uncontrollably. 

“Off with her red!” 
Queen. 

“Order! Order in the Court,” shouted 
the Examiner, writing furiously on his 
yellow tablet. *We must get everything 
down in the proper sequence.” 

“You told the Halloween Mask on 
Card I that you were not the same girl 
you were yesterday, I believe. What was it 
that made you say that?” 

“Are you the same as you were yester- 
day;" countered Alice, “or aren't we all 
changed constantly by the multitude of 
experiences and sensations that we en- 
counter each moment?" 

Alice was quite proud of that response 
and sat back smugly in her seat, beginning 
to enjoy the proceedings somewhat. 

“Try to answer the questions, please,” 
the Examiner responded reproachfully. 
“What I want to know is what is it about 
the card that made you respond as you 
did?” 

“I’m sure I can't determine that,” per- 
sisted Alice forming her words carefully. 
* And let me remind you that according 
to law, I’m innocent until proven guilty 
and free to associate with anyone I 
please." 

*Not here," retorted the Examiner, 
momentarily losing his objectivity. “It’s 
guilt by association at this Inquiry.” 


shouted the 
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“Off with her redt’ screamed the 
Queen. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” Alice shouted 
back at her. “I understand it now. It’s 
nothing but a silly game with its own 
crazy rules. Only nobody wins.” 

"She's hysterical!” screamed the 
Queen. “Write that down!" 

“How do you score it?” asked the 
brown crayfish, who was apparently the 
Court Recorder. 

“Pm leaving," said Alice, and she be- 
gan to walk off the witness stand. 

**You can't leave," shouted the Exam- 
iner, “I’ve only just begun my Inquiry." 

At this, an angry cry arose from the 
spectators in the gallery. 

"Off with her red!" demanded the 
Queen and lifted her eight tentacles to 
snatch at Alice's hair ribbon. 

“You can't help me,” returned Alice, 
immediately. *You're nothing but a pack 
of cards, and not very useful ones at that. 
Yov're certainly not much good for play- 
ing War and Old Maid and Go Fish." 

At this, there arose a general furor 
amongst the jurors and all of the cards 
flew at Alice. As she screamed she fell 
over backwards, hitting her head against a 
grey stovepipe that two hideous frogs 
were trying to hold in the air and climb at 
the same time. The last thing she saw be- 
fore she fainted was the grinning face of 
the Green Rabbit whose eyelashes had 
turned into two green seahorses. 


The End. 
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measures of body image. It was suggested that a “unitary body image construct” position 


Was not supported by the results of this stud 
tions focus on exploring the parameters of boi 


body image distortions which are the re- 
of specific factors. These factors may 

be drugs (Savage, 
Klemperer, 1954) body mutilation (Mar- 
golin, 1951), and Severe symptomatology 
(Bychowski, 1943). The quantitative 
techniques employed in the evaluation of 
body image can be Categorized as: (a) per- 
ceptual; (b) self-report; and (c) affective. 
Among the techniques recognized as 
aling with the body image concept at 
the perceptual level are the rod and frame 


1 This communication is based on a PhD thesis 

submitted to the Psychology De artment, Illi- 

nois Institute of Technology by 

ESI ps depen Was conducted at Chicago 
, Hospi and was su rted 

illinois Mental Health Fund Gr nt iji ais of 


Drs. David Hershenson, Arthur Traub, Ira Salis- 


bury, and J, Orbach advi: i 
inc sudy. advised the senior author 
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y. It was also suggested that future investiga- 


1964) which was designed to determine 
objectively the internalized picture of the 
physical appearance of the body, 

Self-report techniques of obtaining 
body image data include Fisher’s (1964) 
body experience and body focus ques- 
tionnaires; Secord and Jourard’s (1953) 
body cathexis-self-cathexis scale, and 
questionnaires by Hall (1898), Curran 
and Levine (1942) and others, 

Methods of measuring body image on 
the affective level are numerous. The 
most widely used device has been some 
type of drawing of the human figure 
which purports to Tepresent a projection 
of the l i 


Satisfactory Validating criteria to verify 
this point. The Draw-A-Person Test has 
itself been used as an implicit validating 
criterion for other tests of body image. 
Among the Variations of the drawing 
technique is that of Goitein (1942) who 

d subjects draw blindfolded “a mental 
picture" of themselves in space and draw 
it in outline as if viewed from behind, 
feeling their Way around this image with 
both hands. Tait and Ascher (1955) intro- 
duced the inside-of-the-body (est in 
Which the Subject is asked to draw the 
inside of the body including the organs. 

Other techniques designed to explore 
the affective level of body image are 
Fisher and Cleveland’s (1958) barrier and 
Penetration scores derived from the Ror- 
schach and Holtzman inkblot tests, Se- 
cord's ( 1953) homonym word-association 
test, Wolff's (1943) method of uncon- 
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scious self-confrontation, and the Chil- 
dren's Somatic Apperception Test 
(Adams & Caldwell, 1963). 

The variety of existing body image 
measures suggest that the concept of body 


^ image is an umbrella term for a number 


of independent or partially independent 
psychological functions. However, a num- 
ber of investigators assume the existence 
of a unitary construct referred to as body 
image, maintaining that this unitary as- 
pect offers assurance that body image dis- 
turbances will be reflected in instruments 
which may measure different levels of the 
construct (Jaskar & Reed, 1963). 

Investigators who do not assume the 
existence of a unique body image con- 
struct focus on formulating a meaningful 
concept of body image through exploring 
its parameters. Jaskar and Reed (1963) 
included four body image measures in 
their study (one self-report; three affec- 
tive) and their results indicated no signifi- 
cant correlations between any of these 
four measures, thus providing no justifica- 
tion for a common underlying body im- 
age construct. 

The purpose of this experiment was to 
compare measures of body image at three 
levels; (a) perceptual; (b) self-report; and 
(c) affective. The corresponding measures 
were: (a) the adjustable body distorting 
mirror; (b)body cathexis-self-cathexis 
scale and body experience questionnaire; 
and (c) barrier and penetration scores on 
the Rorschach. 


Method 


Subjects 

The sample consisted of 42 males, 
previously selected for another research 
project (Cardone & Olson, 1969). They 
were all patients at Chicago State Hospi- 
tal for a minimum of two years and diag- 
nosed as chronic schizophrenics, with no 
evidence of mental deficiency or brain 
damage in their medical and psychologi- 
cal histories. The ages ranged from 35 to 
61. A general physical examination was 
conducted by a physician, in part to ex- 
clude from the sample patients with gross 
visual defects. Ss had not been receiving 
medication for a minimum of six months 
prior to testing. 
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Tests 

Adjustable Body Distorting Mirror. 
Details of the construction of the adjust- 
able body distorting mirror have been 
given elsewhere (Traub & Orbach, 1964). 
Briefly, the apparatus consists of a sheet 
of vacuum aluminum-plated plexiglas, 18 
inches by 46 inches, suspended between 
the jaws of movable clamps at the middle 
of each edge. The four clamps can be 
driven back and forth by reversible 
synchronous motors to bow the mirror in 
various ways. Geared to each motor shaft 
is a counterdial which registers the degree 
of distortion. The mirror can be adjusted 
to reflect the body of S on a distortion 
continuum ranging from extremely dis- 
torted to completely undistorted. The en- 
tire structure was set in a frame to make 
it appear like an ordinary full-length mir- 
ror. 

All testing was carried out at Chicago 
State Hospital. The floor and wall behind 
S were draped to reduce reflected straight 
line cues. To guard against further distrac- 
tion, two draped hospital bed screens 
were positioned on each side of the mir- 
ror. Since the degree of distortion was 
partially dependent upon the distance of 
S’s eyes from the floor, foot stools were 
used to standardize height (Orbach, 
Traub, & Olson, 1966). 

Four problems, involving distortion of 
different parts of the body, were used, S 
was confronted at the beginning of each 
problem with a grossly distorted reflec- 
tion of himself. E made the mirror pro- 
gressively less distorted and when S indi- 
cated acceptance of the reflection, E re- 
corded the residual distortion. Five judg- 
ments were made for each of the prob- 
lems. The mean concave-to-normal judg- 
ment was added to the mean convex-to- 
normal judgment for each problem. This 
yielded a range of acceptability score for 
each of the problems. 

The four problems are fully described 
in Orbach et al., (1966). Briefly, they are: 
(a) top of mirror distorted, affecting S's 
head and shoulders; (b) bottom of mirror 
distorted, affecting S's feet and legs; 
(c) top and bottom of mirror distorted, 
the bottom distortion remaining fixed, af- 
fecting S's head and shoulders as well as 
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his feet and legs; and (d) right side dis- 
torted, affecting S's entire body, espe- 
cially the middle area. Each problem in- 
volved a concave and convex distortion. 

In addition to their bodies, all Ss were 
confronted with a grossly distorted reflec- 
tion of an inanimate object, a rectangular 
frame constructed of wood, 74 inches tall 
by 24 inches wide, and covered with tex- 
tured green cloth. S viewed the reflection 
of this frame from behind through a small 
horizontal slit cut in the cloth at the 
standard eye height. E made the mirror 
progressively less distorted and when S in- 
dicated acceptance of the reflection of 
this frame, E recorded the residual distor- 
tion. In this way, the perceptual accuracy 
of a non-body control task could be eval- 
uated. Distortion of the top, bottom, and 
right parts of the frame's reflection, simi- 
lar to problems a, b, and d for body judg- 
ments, were used. 

Body Cathexis-Self-Cathexis Scale. 
Secord and Jourard’s body cathexis-self- 
cathexis scale is designed to measure the 
feelings of an individual toward his body 
and toward aspects of self. The body 
cathexis part of the scale consists of a 
listing of 46 body parts and functions. 
Each item is followed by the numbers 1 
through 5, the range representing from, 1 
— have strong feelings and wish change 
could somehow be made, to 5 — consider 
myself fortunate. The self-cathexis sec- 
tion of the scale lists 55 items believed to 
represent a sampling of the various con- 
ceptual aspects of the self. The score on 
each of the two scales was the sum of 
numerical values corresponding to $’s 
choice. The formal method of administra- 
tion, which requires S to encircle the 
number which best represents his feelings, 
was modified to permit E to read the 
word or phrase to S and to record S's 
response. 

Body Experience Questionnaire. Fish- 
er’s Body Experience Questionnaire 
(BEQ) poses for S the task of answering 
Yes, No, or Undecided to 82 statements 
referring to nine categories of distorted 
body experience. These categories were 
derived from a compilation of all avail- 
able published observations of body dis- 
tortions experienced by patients. The 


total BEQ score is the number of items 
checked either Yes or Undecided. Again, 
the formal method of administration, 
which requires a written response by S, 
was changed to permit £ to read the item 
and to record the response. 

Rorschach Inkblot Test. The Ror- 
schach was administered and scored ac- 
cording to Fisher and Cleveland’s (1958) 
directions for obtaining barrier and pene- 
tration scores.” This scoring system is de- 
signed to evaluate the definiteness of 
body boundaries. A barrier index was 
computed by counting the number of re- 
sponses where unusual covering, contain- 
ing, protective, or decorative functions 
were assigned to the periphery of the per- 
cept. A penetration index was computed 
by counting the number of percepts 
where the boundary was somehow 
breached, bypassed, or traversed. 

Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test. The relation between intelli- 
gence and the various body image tests 
was investigated by administering the 
Ammons full range Picture Vocabulary 
Test. This test consists of 16 plates, each 
containing four cartoon-like drawings. As 
E speaks each word, S indicates by point- 
ing or other signal which of the drawings 
best fits the word. Form A was used, 
which included 85 words of increasing 
difficulty. The number of correct re- 
sponses was assigned weights and con- 
verted to an estimated IQ. 

The rationale for choosing the Am- 
mons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
was twofold: (a) utilizing an instrument 
involving minimal verbal and/or motor 
behavior with a chronic schizophrenic 
population; and (b)locating an instru- 
ment with the above qualities that was 
reported to be reliable and valid. Anastasi 
(1957) indicates the test has satisfactory 
reliability. Sterne (1960) reports Form A 
correlations with the WAIS; Full Scale IQ 
= .84; Verbal IQ = .85; Performance IQ 7 
-68; Vocabulary Subtest = .87. 


Results 
Pearson product-moment correlations 
were calculated to determine the relation- 


2 Dr. Seymour Fisher scored the Rorschach 
Protocols for barrier and penetration indices. 
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Table 1 


Intercorrelations Between Adjustable Body Distorting Mirror 
(Body and Control Trask) and Other Body Image Measures 


Self 
Cathexis 
Scale 


Body 
Experience 
Questionaire 


Rorschach | Rorschach 
Penetration 
Score 


Problems 


Body Task: 


TOD) teasers ere .05 
Bottom mes 132 
Top with Bottom 

Distorted ...... : . : t 5 


4 ^ *p«.05 
**p« 01 


Table 2 
Intercorrelations Between Self-Report and Affective Body Image Measures 


Body Rorschach | Rorschach 
Measures Experience Barrier Penetration 
Questionnaire Score Score 


Body Cathexis Scale ... 


Self Cathexis Scale ~14 
» Body Experience 
Questionnaire ...... 09 


Rorschach Barrier Score . 


*p«.001 


ship between range of acceptability scores measures. The results are presented in 
for body and control task judgments on — Table 1. 

the adjustable body distorting mirror and Body image scores of a large magni- 
Scores on the three other body image tude represent “good” scores on the body 
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Intercorrelations Between Some Body-Image Measures 


Table 3 
Intercorrelations Among Adjustable Body Distorting Mirror Problems 


Body Task 


Control Task 


Problems Top 


Top with Bottom 
Distorted 


*p«.05 
oe p< (0) 
ae <0) 


cathexis scale and self-cathexis scale as 
well as barrier scores on the Rorschach. 
Body image scores of a small magnitude 
indicate “good” scores on the adjustable 
body distorting mirror, BEQ, and Ror- 
schach penetration scores, Therefore, neg- 
ative correlations between scores of these 
two different types indicate a positive re- 
lationship. There was a Significant rela- 
tionship between penetration scores on 
the Rorschach and body (p < .05) and 
control task (p < .01) adjustable body 
distorting mirror judgments (bottom 
problem), There was also a significant re- 
lationship (p < -01) between the adjust- 
able body distorting mirror (top problem) 
and the body cathexis scale. 

Intercorrelations between scores on 
self-report and affective body image 
measures are presented in Table 2. 

The relationship between the body 
cathexis scale and the self-cathexis scale 
was significant (p < -001). There were no 


Bottom| Bottom 
Distorted 


T 


with 


Top Bottom 
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other significant correlations, 

All 21 intercorrelations between the 
body and control task judgments of the 
adjustable body distorting mirror were 
Positive, and except in five instances, sig- 
nificant (See Table 3). 

Pearson product-moment correlations 
between the Ammons Full Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test and all body image mea- 
sures are presented in Table 4. 

The negative correlations for all mirror 
problems, BEQ, and penetration scores 
on the Rorschach indicate a positive rela- 
tionship between intelligence and these 
measures because a low score on these 
measures is desired. A significant positive 
relationship (p < .05) was found between 
intelligence and the adjustable body dis- 
torting mirror (top problem, body and 
Control task judgments) A significant 
negative relationship (p < -05) was found 


tween intelligence and the barrier score 
on the Rorschach. 
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Table 4 


Correlation Between Intelligence Test Scores and 
All Body Image Scores 
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Body Image Measures 


Ammons Full Range 
Picture Vocabulary 
Test 


Body Task: 
Top 
Bottom 
Top with Bottom Distorted 


Right 


Top 


Y Body Cathexis Scale 
€ Self-Cathexis Scale 

Body Experience Questionnaire 
Rorschach Barrier Score 


Rorschach Penetration Score 


* p <.05 


Discussion 


The general results indicate very few 
significant correlations between the dif- 
. ferent measures of body image. Does this 
mean that the different tests measured 
different concepts rather than different 
aspects of a unitary body image concept? 
Let us examine, in more detail, the ex- 
pected similarities between these tests. 

A person who obtains a high score on 
mirror problems is less able to accurately 
judge what he looks like. It would be ex- 
pected that his internalized perception of 
w his body boundaries was fluid and this 
should lead to a high penetration score on 

4 


the Rorschach. He should complain about 
the size of different body parts leading to 
a high BEQ score. From the lack of signi- 
ficant intercorrelations between tests, it 
can be seen that this was not reflected in 
our results. This leads to the speculation 
that the tests measure different concepts. 

The adjustable body distorting mirror 
measures a person's ability to perceive 
and respond to accurate reflections of 
himself as well as an inanimate object. 
The questionnaire and scales measure a 
person's ability to answer honestly ques- 
tions concerning himself and his body. 
The barrier and penetration scores on the 
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Rorschach measure a person's feelings 
about the intactness and safety or fluidity 
and vulnerability of his body boundaries, 
respectively. From the results of the pres- 
ent study, a person can be disturbed in 
one of these spheres without showing dis- 
turbance in the others. 

The finding that body image distur- 
bances are not reflected across all levels 
when dealing with male chronic schizo- 
phrenics is directly related to the two po- 
sitions presented at the beginning of this 
paper: (a) the existence of a unitary con- 
struct referred to as body image is as- 
sumed, n. ntaining that this unitary as- 
pect offers assurance that body image dis- 
turbances can be reflected in instruments 
which may measure different levels of the 
construct; and (b) no assumption is made 
regarding the existence of a unitary body 
image construct. Instead, the concept is 
defined operationally and parameters are 
explored. The present findings do not 
support the view that a unitary body im- 
age construct is available for the male 
chronic schizophrenic population. The re- 
sults of Jaskar and Reed’s (1963) investi- 
gation would offer support to this posi- 
tion for a female hospitalized population 
as well as a normal population. 

An emphasis on formulating a mean- 
ingful concept of body image through ex- 
ploring its parameters may seem laborious 
but this direction in body image research 
may be the most appropriate and provide 


the base for more meaningful informa- 
tion, 
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Developmental Changes in Response 
to Frustration Among Physically Handicapped Children 


DENIS J. LYNCH and CHARLES ARNDT 
The University of Toledo 


Summary: Methods of coping with frustration were examined in handicapped and non- 


It is clear that the physically handi- 
capped child is exposed to more frustrat- 
ing and potentially anger arousing situa- 
tions than other children because of the 
real limitations on his activity. However, 
his response to such frustrations has been 
a source of disagreement among theorists. 
One position maintains that the handi- 
capped child is less likely to express anger 
directly, Barker (1954) has Suggested that 
the handicapped child is likely to blame 
his parents for his affliction and while 
this is likely to give rise to hostility, hos- 
tile impulses are likely to be repressed, 
laying the basis for anxiety and accom- 
panying guilt feelings, Kessler (1966) has 
reasoned similarly, stating that the child 
may perceive his condition as a punish- 
ment for aggressive feelings. If this is the 
case, the child might well be reluctant to 
express such aggressive feelings for fear of 
further reprisals. 

Kessler also points out that loneliness 
is one of the more common feelings with 
which the handicapped child in particular 
must cope. Therefore, it would seem that 
the handicapped child would be less 
likely than others to risk whatever social 
Contacts he has by expressing negative 
feelings. The greater dependency which is 
a realistic part of the handicapped child’s 
situation might also be expected to influ- 
ence aggressive behavior, Wenar (1956) 
has pointed out the “special complication 
of dependency needs and the expression 
of hostile impulses [p. 9] " which exists 
in the handicapped child. Therefore the 


——————————— Uo 


loneliness and dependent status of the 
handicapped might be expected to fur- 
ther inhibit aggressive behavior because of 
the possible loss of social contacts and/or 
the satisfaction of dependency needs if 
such aggressive feelings were expressed. 
Another factor which would lead to 
the prediction of lesser expressed anger in 
the handicapped Broup is provided by the 
Work of Patterson, Littman, and Bricker 
(1967), with nonhandicapped children. 
They report consistent correlations be- 
tween general activity level and aggressive 
output, stating that the “more active or- 
Banism acquires all social behaviors at 
higher rates" and that “data showed that 
the more active child was also more fre- 
quently aggressive [1967, p. 15] .” Since 
the handicapped child is forced to be less 
active because of his disability, it can be 
reasoned that 
lowered aggressive output. 


cited above Suggesting less aggressive be- 
havior on the 
child, 


the World Test to Compare 8- to 10-year- 
old groups of handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped children. He concluded that the 
“handicapped child does 
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found that orthopedically handicapped 
children exhibited a significantly greater 
increase in aggressive behavior after frus- 
tration when compared to normal and 
hard-of-hearing groups. 

A possible basis for these discrepant 
positions may lie in the type of technique 
used and the level of personality being 
tapped. Both the World Test used by 
Wenar and the doll play used by Heilizer 
might have been tapping the basic aggres- 
sive feelings thought to be present in 
handicapped children (Barker, 1954; Kes- 
sler, 1966) but inhibited by them. How- 
ever, a technique which more closely taps 
overt behavioral tendencies might not re- 
veal more aggressive responses in handi- 
capped children. Rosenzweig (1960) has 
considered the problem of levels of per- 
sonality, particularly as it relates to the 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration (P-F) 
Study. He states that in general, the overt 
level of response is assumed to be repre- 
sented by responses to his test, and that 
the response given by the S corresponds 
to what he would actually say. 

It was anticipated then, that on an in- 
strument such as the Rosenzweig P-F 
Study, because of its purportedly closer 
correspondence to overt behavior, the 
handicapped child would be less likely to 
express externally directed aggressive be- 
haviors (extrapunitive, or E, scores on the 
P-F Study) than a matched group of non- 
handicapped children, and further that 
they would be more likely to use other 
means to cope with frustration induced 
anger (impunitive, or M, scores and intro- 
punitive, or I, scores on the P-F Study). 
In addition, since it has been suggested 
that increasing age may influence feelings 
and reactions to physical limitations 
(Goodenough, 1956), comparisons be- 
tween handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children were planned for three different 


age groups. 


Method 
The 38 handicapped children for this 
study were recruited from schools for the 
physically handicapped within an urban 
School system and from a kindergarten 
designed for handicapped children.' Al- 
though this kindergarten was not part of 
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the public school system, after leaving the 
program, most children entered the pub- 
lic school program for physically handi- 
capped children. The majority of the chil- 
dren had orthopedic disabilities which re- 
quired the use of braces or wheelchairs, 
although other less evident conditions 
(e.g., heart defects) were also included. 
The 38 control Ss were recruited from 
urban. public kindergarten and grade 
school classes. The mean ages of the 
groups at each developmental level were 
6.05, 10.02 and 12.97. At each of the 
levels, none of the differences between 
control and experimental groups on age 
or IQ was significant. In addition, an anal- 
ysis of variance revealed no significant 
differences in IQ among the six groups. 
The mean IQ for all Ss was 92.4. Ss in 
both groups came primarily from lower 
middle and upper lower class social back- 
grounds. 

The Rosenzweig P-F Study was admin- 
istered to all Ss individually, within their 
own school building and during the spring 
months. For the normal kindergarten Ss 
the Vocabulary subtest from the Wechsler 
Pre-School and Primary Scale of Intelli- 
gence (WPPSI) was also administered be- 
cause unlike the other groups, no IQ 
scores were available for this group. Ver- 
bal IQ was estimated from the Vocabu- 
lary performance. Within this group, 
order of presentation of the Rosenzweig 
and the vocabulary subtest was alter- 
nated. 

Results 

Comparisons between males and fe- 
males within each group revealed no sig- 
nificant differences; therefore scores for 
males and females were pooled. Scores 
were analyzed by means of a 2x3 factor- 
ial design with handicapped vs. nonhandi- 
capped forming one of the factors while 
three levels of age determined the other 
factor. In Tables 1, 2, and 3 can be found 
the means and standard deviations of 


1 The authors would like to express their ap- 
preciation to Dorothea Shock, Carl Delph, 
Henry Roberson, and Vivienne Black for their 
help in obtaining subjects for this study. 


2 While this approach to estimating IQ is ad- 
mittedly not precise, it was felt to be sufficient 
for the grouping sought in the present study. 
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Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Extrapunitive Scores 
For Groups 
Handicapped Nonhandicapped 
Age 
M SD 
X = 6.05 39.8 16.2 
(N= 34) 
X= 10.02 47.2 16.7 
(N= 24) 
X= 12.97 38.3 14.9 
(N= 18) 
O EETA AT a e pull ee t 
Table 2 
Means and Standard Deviations of Intropunitive Scores 
For Groups 


each of the groups for the Rosenzweig E, 
I, and M scores. ANOVA results for each 
of the variables can be found in Tables 4, 
5, and 6. None of the F ratios in the case 
of the E variable attained statistical signif- 
icance. 

In regard to the I, or intropunitive 
scores, the main effect of physically 
handicapped status approached statistical 
significance (p < .10), while the interac- 
tion effect between age and handicapped 


Handicapped 


8.5 
6.7 
54 


Nonhandicapped 


21.7 
15.4 
21.3 


Status was significant at the .05 level. Be- 
cause of the interaction, further analyses 
were done of the simple main effects 
(Kirk, 1968, p. 179) (See Table 5). It was 
found that the difference between the 
handicapped and nonhandicapped Ss in 
the 10-year-old group was significant at 
the .05 level, while there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the groups on 
the I score at ages 6 or 13. In general 
10-year-old handicapped Ss gave more in- 
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Table 3 


Handicapped 


Means and Standard Deviations of Impunitive Scores 
For Groups 


Nonhandicapped 


M 


42.2 


29.3 


Table 4 
Analysis of Variance: 
Extrapunitive Scores 


Source 


Status (A) 
"^ Age (B) 
AxB 


Error 


142.720 | 0.479 
131.500 | 0.442 


tropunitive, or self-blaming, responses 
than did their nonhandicapped counter- 
parts. Also found was a significant differ- 
ence among the handicapped groups at 
»the various ages, with more intropunitive 
responses being given with increasing age. 
No such developmental change was ob- 
served in the nonhandicapped group. 

On the M, or impunitive, scores nei- 
ther of the main effects of age or handi- 
capped status attained or approached 
statistical significance. However, the 
interaction effect of these variables on 
impunitive scores was significant at the 
:.05 level. Further analysis was done for 
the simple main effects and the results 


can be seen in Table 6. In the 6-year-old 
groups, handicapped Ss were more likely 
than nonhandicapped Ss to give impuni- 
tive, or denial, responses (p € .01); how- 
ever, at ages 10 and 13, there were no 
significant differences between the 
groups. 
Discussion 

Based on the results of this study it 
cannot be said that physically handicap- 
ped children are significantly different 
from nonhandicapped children in the ex- 
ternal expression of aggressive reactions. 
In not finding greater externalized aggres- 
sion in the handicapped group as com- 
pared to the nonhandicapped group the 
present results are inconsistent with the 
earlier work of Wenar (1956) and Heilizer 
(1962). As suggested earlier, however, 
this apparent discrepancy may be due to 
a difference in the levels tapped by the 
instruments used and can be explained on 
the basis of a “levels” hypothesis in pro- 
jective testing (Murstein & Wolf, 1970). 
At the same time, since the handicapped 
group was not significantly less extrapuni- 
tive than the nonhandicapped group, nei- 
ther the position of Barker (1954) and 
Kessler (1966) nor the basic hypothesis 
of this study were supported. 

With only one exception, an extrapun- 
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Table 5 


Analysis of Variance: Intropunitive Scores 


Source 
Status (A) 195.73 
A at b, (6 years) 79.53 1.34 
A at b; (10 years) 1 400.17 6.76* 
A at bs (13 years) 1 138.89 2.35 
Age (B) 2 156.94 2.65 
Bata; (handicapped) 2 217.68 3.68* 
Bata, (nonhandicapped) 2 156.20 2.64 
AxB 2 233.01 3.94* 
Error 70 59.19 
*p«.05 


Table 6 


Analysis of Variance: Impunitive Scores 


Source 


Status (A) 1 

A at b; (6 years) 1 9.08** 
A at b; (10 years) 1 1.63 

A at bs (13 years) 1 0.17 
Age (B) 2 0.05 
Bata, (handicapped) 2 2.66 
Bata; (nonhandicapped) 2 1.69 
AxB 2 3.56* 
Error 70 


*p«.05 
** p « .01 


itive response was the most likely reac- Although no 


tween the groups On extrapunitive re. 
ane one exception was the 6-year- Sponses, significant differences in the i. 
old handicapped group, whose most fre- ot secondary COping strategies 
quent response was an impunitive one), found. At a, d en 
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were more likely to minimize or deny the 
existence of frustration than nonhandi- 
capped children of that age, while at age 
10, handicapped Ss were more likely to 
use an intropunitive approach than their 
nonhandicapped counterparts. In addi- 
tion, while intropunitive responses were 
the least frequent in all groups, there was 
a tendency for handicapped children to 
use this approach to a greater degree with 
age. This trend was not observed in the 
nonhandicapped group. Although it can- 
not be determined from the present data, 
a question is raised as to the further 
course of this developmental trend. Fur- 
ther studies would be needed to deter- 
mine whether in later adolescence and 
adulthood an even increasing use of self- 
blame in the face of frustration occurs 
among handicapped individuals. 
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Motivation and Coping Behavior 
in Adaptation to Contact Lenses’ 


EDNA MOR, JOEL SHANAN, and ARTHUR LEVINSON 
Department of Psychiatry 
Hadassah Hebrew University Hospital 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Summary: Adaptation to contact lenses was chosen as a paradigm for a process of adjust- 
ment to self-selected stress. It was hypothesized that a tendency to cope actively with novel 
and complex situations is needed for success in adapting to this type of situation. Forty 
women, ages 16 to 33, before receiving contact lenses for cosmetic reasons, were adminis- 
tered the Shanan Sentence Completion Test, the Petrie experiment and a questionnaire. 
Two months later, objective symptoms, subjective complaints and feelings about adaptation 
and results were assessed. A significant positive relationship was found between the tend- 
ency to cope actively and success (number of hours wearing time per day). General positive 
motivation for self-realization in relation to people and for constructive activity was highly 
correlated with success, whereas situation specific motivation was not. Ss who tended to 
decrease stimulation on the Petrie experiment were more successful than those who “‘aug- 
mented.” The relevance of these findings for a theory of coping behavior and its assessment 


was discussed. 


Adaptation to "cosmetic" contact 
lenses is a process in which the bearer of 
the lenses has to adjust to a new and 
stressful situation, A main characteristic 
of this type of stress is that it is self- 
selected; the lens wearer voluntarily 
chooses to expose herself or himself to 
stress, in order to improve her or his 
vision without impairment of appearance, 
as presumably caused by wearing glasses. 
This process entails physical discomfort 
(foreign body in the eye), which lasts 
until the wearer is fully adjusted. It also 
requires the acquisition of new habits 
(daily lens fitting, hygiene of lenses, etc.) 
and the investment of a considerable sum 
of money with little certainty of a posi- 
tive outcome. The person chooses vol- 
untarily to cope with this type of stress in 
order to achieve a desirable goal, since 
prior to the choice there was a real alter- 
native; she could choose to wear ordinary 
glasses. Such a free choice does not exist 
in the adaptation to other rehabilitation 
equipment, such as a leg or hand brace, 
and only to a limited extent when a per- 
son decides to adjust to a hearing aid. In 
addition to rehabilitation problems one 


1 This study was supported by a research grant 
from the Joint Research Funds of the Hebrew 
University Medical School and Hadassah Medi- 
cal Organization. 


may think of a good many life situations 
in which people are ready to cope with 
hardship and complexity in order to 
achieve what appears to them a desirable 


goal, while the ultimate payoff of the de- ‘ 


cision is uncertain. The case of cosmetic 
contact lenses can be viewed as para- 
digmatic for such self-selected stress. 
Although the problem of adaptation 
to contact lenses aroused the interest of 
the investigators as a paradigm for adapta- 
tion to self-selected stress situations, it 
may well be mentioned that the problem 
has considerable practical implications, 


since more than 8,000,000 people are 


wearing contact lenses today and approxi- 
mately one-half-million wearers are added 
yearly (In Israel, with its 3-million popu- 
lation, there are about 15,000 wearers, 
mainly women). In view of this fact it is 
rather surprising to find that very little 
attention has been paid on the part of 
Psychologists to this problem (Sandry & 
Rosenwasser, 1966; Wiener, 1964). The 
few studies available provide some prelim- 
inary support for the general idea that the 
process of adaptation to contact lenses is 


contingent upon the personality of the 
wearer. 


~ 


The main working hypothesis of the * 
present study was that in the process of 
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adaptation to contact lenses Ss who give 
evidence of a tendency to cope actively 
(Shanan, 1967, 1971) with the demands 
of the situation are more likely to suc- 
ceed than those who have a tendency to 


7 give in passively to external or internal 


pressures. To adapt to the lenses the S 
must increase consistently and systemati- 
cally the number of hours of wearing 
time until he arrives at the required maxi- 
mum from waking till sleep. During the 
first days especially there is a strong disa- 
greeable feeling of constant irritation in 
the eye caused by the unfamiliar foreign 
body: This feeling disappears after four to 
six weeks and then the process of adapta- 
tion is over. What is required of every S 
during the process of adaptation is to 
overcome the strong urge to take the 
lenses out. Activity (psychic) reveals itself 
in this case in the control of this urge and 
in resistance to submit to it. The amount 
of such activity required of various Ss is 
not the same however, since the process 
of adaptation certainly entails varying 
subjective experience of irritation and/or 
pain. The Ss' psychological tolerance of 
such experience could be assumed to play 
a role in his chances of adaptation. Fur- 
thermore, the expectations and apprehen- 
sions of the Ss can be assumed to influ- 
ence his chances of success. 


Method 


Subjects 

The population of this study consisted 
of 40 young women who had applied for 
cosmetic contact lenses at the contact 
lens clinic of the Hadassah Hebrew Uni- 
versity Hospital. Two groups of Ss were 
selected from all consecutive applicants 
during the period of the study, by exclud- 
ing all cases with medical involvement. 
The first group consisted of 19 and the 
replication group of 21 Ss. Their ages 
ranged from 16 to 33, a range characteris- 
tic for these “patients.” About 75% of 
the women were single, of Western origin; 
their educational level ranged from sec- 
ondary to university level. 


Procedures 


Identical procedures were used for 
both groups. At the time of application 
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all Ss who had been told that they were 
part of a research program were inter- 
viewed and administered the Shanan 
Sentence Completion Test (1968, 1971) 
and the Petrie (1966) experiment. Two 
months later (the time usually required 
for full adjustment is four to six weeks) 
adjustment to the lenses was assessed by a 
medical examination and a follow-up 
questionnaire. 

The Shanan Sentence Completion 
Test, This test yields measures of active 
coping behavior as a tendency to cope 
actively with the demands of a situation. 
More specifically, this tendency is defined 
by: 

1. availability of free cathectic energy 
for directing attention to sources of 
potential difficulty, i.e., for identi- 
fying complexity. 

2. articulation of the perceptual field, 
i.e., perception of the internal and 
external environment in a way that 
facilitates, . . . 

3. dealing, i.e., coping, with complex- 
ity or conflict, while . . . 

4. optimal balance maintained be- 
tween the demands of reality and 
the demands — developmental and 
integrative — of the self. 


The test contains four groups of items, 
ten items in each group, two referring to 
field articulation, which measure the ex- 
tent of differentiation in a person's per- 
ception of aims and goals, and in his per- 
ception of sources of fear and frustration, 
that is, in his cognitive-motivational struc- 
ture. The two remaining item groups 
measure the extent to which a person is 
ready to cope actively with novel and/or 
complex situations and the extent to 
which he perceives himself in a positive 
manner. Positive scores in the first two 
item groups are given to responses show- 
ing that the person's motivations are tied 
to objects other than the self. In the third 
group of items positive scores are given to 
responses showing a tendency to actively 
cope with the situation (as opposed to 
responses indicating a passive giving in). 
In the fourth group of items responses 
showing positive self-perception are 
scored plus. The sum of positive scores 
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obtained in all four groups represents a 
general measure of active coping (for 
more detailed scoring instructions and 
their rationale see Shanan, 1968, 1971). 
In this study the investigators were 
mainly interested in the general score and 
two sub-categories, viz. differentiation of 
goals and readiness to cope actively. 


The Petrie experiment. The purpose of 
the original experiment as used by Petrie 
was to determine the extent to which a S 
tends to augment or to reduce his percep- 
tion of sensory stimulation, in this case 
estimates of a width of a rod through 
touch. Augmentation and reduction of 
sensory input are considered by Petrie as 
indicators of pain tolerance and resistance 
to social isolation. Reducers are thought 
of as more pain resistant and less resistant 
to social isolation, whereas augmenters 
are supposed to show the opposite traits, 
In Petrie's experiment, the S is presented 
with a wooden block while blindfolded. 
She is asked to run her fingers along the 
edge of the block and then give an esti- 
mate of its width, by putting her fingers 
on a measuring block of varying widths. 
A shortened procedure suggested by 
Petrie (1966) was used in the present 
study. Ss were classified as augmenters 
(score 3) if they estimated the widths 
adding 6mm. or more, or as reducers 
(score 1) if they estimated the widths at 
least 6mm. less than the actual size. They 
were classified as average (score 2) if their 
estimates of the widths of the block devi- 
ated less than plus-minus 6mm. 


Questionnaire. A short questionnaire 
(Questionnaire A) was constructed for 
the purpose of this study. Its five ques- 
tions dealt with attitudes towards eye 
glasses, the reasons for and against order- 
ing contact lenses, and attitudes toward 
the process of adaptation. The data for 
this questionnaire were obtained by 
means of a semistructured interview. The 
questions were: 


1. For how long have you been wear- 
ing glasses? 

2. While considering the possibility of 
getting yourself contact lenses, 


What were the factors for etti 
the lenses? | vis 
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3. What were the factors against the 
lenses? 

4. Do you think it will be difficult for 
you to get used to the lenses? 

5. How long will you go on trying to 
adjust to the lenses? 


The responses to the first question 
were scored according to the number of 
years of wearing glasses. Answers to the 
Second question were categorized as to 
type and number of advantages men- 
tioned: no advantages(1); better vi- 
sion (2); convenience (3); better appear- 
ance (4); two or more advantages (5). In a 
similar way, the answers to the third 
question were categorized and scored on 
a five-point scale. Drawbacks of a more 
serious kind received a lower score, for 
example, no disadvantages (5), expens- 
ive (4), inconvenient (3), might harm 
eyes (2), two disadvantages or more (1). 
Answers to the fourth question were cate- 
Borized on a three-point scale: diffi- 
cult (1); do not know (2); not diffi- 
cult (3). Similarly, the answers to the 
fifth question were categorized on a 
three-point scale, a higher score given to 
Tesponses showing more readiness to con- 
tinue. 

Follow-up examination. As indicated, 
adjustment to the lenses was assessed two 
months from the day the S had started to 
Wear them. At this point each S was 
examined by a physician, who noted any 
Symptoms caused in his opinion by the 
lenses. The physician recorded his clinical 
pem hog on the following symptom check 

st: 
Symptom Check List 
Objective Symptoms 

stipling 

line staining 

point staining 

central staining 

peripheral staining 

limbal staining 

ciliary injunction 

conjunctival injunction 

follicules 

cysts 

lid edema 

lacrimation 

photophobia 

excessive blinking 
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Subjective Symptoms 
dryness 
burning 
sandy or gritty 
hotness sensation 
veiling 
halos 
irritation 
itching 
blurring 
tearing 
reflections (edge) 
glare 
foreign body feeling 
spectacle blurr (how long) 


Follow-up Questionnaire. In addition 
each S filled in the follow-up question- 
naire which contained questions concern- 
ing the process and extent of adjustment 
to the lenses: 

. How many hours a day are you 
wearing the lenses? 
. Are you wearing the lenses regu- 
larly every day? 
. Was adjusting to the lenses 
a. very easy 
b. fairly easy 


Criterion 


. Overall 
Adaptation 
. Physician's 
Evaluation 
3. Objective 
Symptoms 
4. Subjective 
Symptoms 
5. Hours/day 
6. Regularity 
7. Ease of 
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c. rather difficult 
d. very difficult 
4. Are you satisfied with the lenses? 

a. very satisfied 

b. satisfied 

c. not satisfied 

d. dissatisfied 

The data of the follow-up examination 

were generally scored on five-point scales. 
S having more symptoms, objective or 
subjective, received lower adjustment 
scores. Ss who reported wearing the 
lenses more hours a day got higher adjust- 
ment scores (from 12-16 hours, 5; 9-11 
hours, 4; 7-9 hours, 3; 2-6 hours, 2; 0-1 
hour, 1). Answers to the second question 
were scored on a two-point scale; regular 
(4) or irregular (2) wearing. On questions 
three and four the answers were con- 
verted into a four-point scale, a higher 
score indicating easier adjustment and 
more satisfaction. 


The data obtained from the symptom 
check list and the first questionnaire 
served as the criterion of adjustment. The 
major objective criterion of adjustment 


Table 1 
Correlations Between the Various Criteria Measures 


40** 


Adaptation 

8. Satisfaction 
*p«.05 
**p«.0l 


— "ts 


was the wearing period per day. However, 
a composite measure of adjustment was 
obtained by adding the different objec- 
tive and subjective criteria into a com- 
bined score. By assigning “wearing time” 
five times the weight of any other single 
variable, this combined score can for all 
practical purposes be considered an objec- 
tive one. In addition to these criteria, 
mainly obtained from Ss’ reports, the 
physician was asked to evaluate independ- 
ently the success of adaptation on a five- 
point scale ranging from no adjustment 
(1) to excellent adjustment (5). 


Results 


The two groups were combined for the 
final analysis of data, since in Spite of 
some fluctuations, the direction of results 
on both samples was identical. To test the 
hypothesis, intercorrelations between the 
different predictors and the criteria of ad- 
justment were calculated using Pearson's 
r. Unless otherwise indicated, all correla- 
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tions reported were significant beyond 
the .05 level. 

As a first step, the internal structure of 
the criterion was analyzed (Table 1). It 
was found that although the criterion was 
composed of judgments of the physician 
and of the S, it was very homogeneous. 
The high intercorrelations between the 
different criteria measures presented in 
Table 1 justify the use of an overall ad- 
justment score. It is interesting to note 
that the correlations between appearance 
of objective symptoms and adaptation 
were generally not statistically significant. 
There was only one significant correlation 
between objective symptoms and the 
physician's evaluation, showing that his 
evaluation was influenced by the number 
of objective symptoms whereas actual 
adaptation was not. On the other hand, 
Ss who had mentioned more subjective 
symptoms tended to show difficulty in 
adapting to the lenses. Relative lack of 
subjective symptoms correlated with 


Table 2 


Correlation Between Coping (S-C) and Measures of Adaptation 


Criterion 


Overall Adaptation 
Physician’s Evaluation 
Objective Symptoms 
Subjective Symptoms 
Hours/day 

Regularity 

Ease of Adaptation 
Satisfaction 


*p«.05 
**p«.01 


Sentence Completion 


Positive Reaction 
Motivation io ^ 
Frustration 


.28* 


07 
08 -14 
.08 6 
Does .18 
01 .24 


.28* 
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overall adjustment .60, physician's evalua- 
tion .48, ease of adaptation .49, amount 
of satisfaction .47, and regularity of wear- 
ing .35. Number of hours of wearing the 
lenses per day correlated significantly and 


= positively with the feeling of satisfaction 


.78, with the feeling that adaptation was 
easy .56, and with regular wearing .52. 
The correlation between the physician's 
evaluation of success and overall adjust- 
ment score derived from the follow-up 
examination was also high (.70). 

The main working hypothesis about 
the relationship between coping behavior 
and adaptation to lenses was then ex- 
amined. Table 2 presents the correlations 
obtained between various aspects of cop- 
ing behavior as measured by the Shanan 
Sentence Completion Test and adjust- 
ment to contact lenses. 

Generally, it can be noted that all the 
three measures, and especially positive 
motivation, resulted in the expected di- 
rection, The highest correlations were ob- 
tained with the number of wearing hours 
and with the overall adaptation score. 
The correlation between the overall 
coping score and overall adjustment was 
.40. Ss with high coping scores wore the 
lenses more hours a day (.42) and also 
felt strongly that it had been easy to ad- 
just (.32). Women who had shown posi- 
tive motivation in the Sentence Comple- 
tion Test wore the lenses more hours per 
day (.50) and felt that the adaptation had 
been easy (.28). The tendency to cope 
actively with novelty and difficulty was 
mainly related to the overall adaptation 
score (.28) and the feeling it had been 
easy to adjust (.29). 

Tolerance of pain was assessed by the 
Petrie experiment. Table 3 shows the cor- 
. relations between criteria of adjustment 
and the estimation of the width of the 
block in the first trial. Only measure- 
ments obtained on this trial showed sig- 
nificant relations with the criterion 
measures. 

Generally it was found that the tend- 
ency to reduce stimulation, which was in- 
terpreted as higher tolerance of pain, was 
correlated with better adjustment to the 
lenses. The tendency to reduce was tied 
significantly to wearing hours per day 
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Table 3 


Correlations Between Petrie and 
Measures of Adaptation 


Petrie 


Criterion 1st Trial 


Overall Adaptation 


Physician's Evaluation -25 
Objective Symptoms —05 
Subjective Symptoms d2 
Hours/day —30* 
Regularity -36** 
Ease of Adaptation --.28* 


Satisfaction 


*p <.05 
**p<.01 


(-.30) and to the regularity of wearing 
(-.36). Ss who were more pain tolerant 
tended to feel that the adaptation had 
been easy (—.28), to get a higher overall 
score (—.26), and a higher evaluation by 
the physician. (—.25). They also tended to 
feel more satisfied (—.25). 

Finally, the relationship between 
measures of the S's attitudes before re- 
ceiving the lenses and measures of subse- 
quent adaptation were weak (Question- 
naire A). This finding, presented in Table 
4, is due to the fact that in the first popu- 
lation results showed a significant rela- 
tionship between the S's consideration of 
possible difficulties or drawbacks, and her 
success in adaptation. In the second pop- 
ulation, however, the conscious readiness 
to cope with difficulties was much better 
correlated with adaptation than expecting 
difficulty by itself. In the combined pop- 
ulation the direct relationship between 
positive expectations and adjustment was 
negligible. There was, however, some in- 
direct evidence to support the hypothesis, 
since Ss who had expressed their readi- 
ness to go on trying to adjust for a longer 
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Table 4 
Correlation Between Questionnaire A and Measures of Adaptation 
ores of “Pro” J “Con” | Expected | Readiness Í 
Wearing | Contact | Contact Diffi- to 
Glasses Lenses Lenses culties | Continue 
- 
Overall Adaptation -31* .00 | —.11 .23 i32% 
Physician’s Evaluation —.20 08 —.08 22 dS 
Objective Symptoms -16 .04 —.04 -.09 21 
Subjective Symptoms —.26* —.26* Aly! 28* 28" 
Hours/day -.25 .03 -.12 .24 23 
Regularity -—07 12 .16 .06 45 
Ease of Adaptation -.30* .16 .02 agre nl 
Satisfaction -21 18 SES 3628 .08 
*p<.05 pressed desire to adjust to contact lenses. 
raD OL 


period, were better adapted (.32). Also, 
Ss who thought the adaptation would not 
be difficult tended to report subjective 
feeling that adaptation was easy, satisfac- 
tion with lenses, and longer wearing 
hours, or briefly, better adjustment on 
the whole. 


Discussion 


The results tend to support the work- 
ing hypothesis of this study. It was found 
that persons who voluntarily put them- 
selves into a stressful situation to achieve 
a desirable goal, are more likely to reach 
these aims successfully if their personality 
is characterized, by an active style of 
coping. This reflects itself in a readiness 
and capacity to set realistic external goals 
for themselves rather than to seek satis- 
faction predominantly within themselves 
at the expense of what external reality 
has to offer. A general tendency to look 
to people and constructive activity as de- 
sirable goals, as it appears in the responses 
to the semiprojective sentence comple- 
tion test, was better correlated with suc- 
cess in adaptation than the openly ex- 


It is further interesting to note that the 
scores on the semiprojective sentence ; 
completion form correlated better with 
objective behavioral data than with judg- 
mental data of either the S or the physi- 
cian. This may suggest that motivational 
factors, which certainly cannot be con- 
sidered as either situation-specific or com- 
pletely under conscious control, play a 
more important role in the determination 
of the outcome of adaptation to self- 
selected stress than motivation expressed 
in consciously controlled answers to situ- 
ation-specific questions. 

The readiness and capacity to cope 
actively with a stressful situation if it is 
perceived as such, was also significantly 
correlated with successful outcome. Here ; 
too, we deal with a trait operationalized 
in terms of responses to a semiprojective 
instrument. Again, this finding was paral- 
leled by the declared readiness to invest 
more effort in wearing time of the lenses 
during the adaptation phase. In this case, 
however, there was no real difference be- 
tween the relative predictive value of 
overt (questionnaire) or covert (S-C) mo- 
tivation. There was only a slight trend for 
the overt responses to be more predictive 


Ms of the criterion. 
It may well be that there are differ- 
f P ences in impact on the outcome of adap- 
tation to self-selected stress between mo- 
e . tivational factors pertaining to different 
®phases of the coping process, such as 
filed-structurization and goalsetting on 
the one hand, and coping (in the nar- 
rower sense) with barriers to the goal, on 
the other hand. 
The present findings are similar to 
those obtained in an unpublished pilot 
* study on adaptation to hearing aids as 
well as to findings on coping attitudes of 
ng post-cerebro-vascular accident patients 
E A and their closest relatives (Adler, Shanan 
*^' & Adler, 1968). In both studies “active 
copers" showed better adaptation and re- 
habilitation. Further, in the latter study 
dt was found that the extent of recovery 
was practically unrelated to the extent of 
physical harm caused by the stroke, and 


* 
in the former, success in adapting to the 
hearing aid was unrelated to the extent of 
objective necessity for it. In the present 
| study, there was no relationship between 


, the extent of objective symptoms, i.e., 

objectively caused physical discomfort, 

a . and the outcome of adaptation. While 

ny this may appear striking, the reactions in 

i the Petrie experiment make this finding 
more plausible. 

" It may be recalled that those Ss who 
tend to reduce sensory tactile stimulation 
tended also to adapt better to the contact 
lenses, whereas those who augmented the 

«S actual sensory input were less successful. 
This means that those who, according to 
Petrie, could be considered more pain- 
resistant, adapted better to a situation in 
which a subjective feeling of physical dis- 
:comfort and/or pain represented a major 

"4 obstacle. However, in interpreting the 

present findings one has also to consider 

another trait found by Petrie to be corre- 
lated with reduction of sensory input, 
namely a difficulty to withstand social 
isolation. Since there was a significant 
correlation between the S-C, i.e., coping 

"scores, and the performance on the Petrie 

experiment, it is hard to decide whether a 

1 low motivation to cope with hardships in 

* the process of adapting to the lenses 

should be viewed as an effect of the ex- 


vs 
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tent of pain tolerance and/or tolerance of 
social isolation, or whether style of pro- 
cessing sensory input, resistance to pain, 
attitudes toward social isolation and cop- 
ing style form one cluster of personality 
traits, a type of personality structure 
which would be predictive of subsequent 
adjustment to self-selected stress such as 
adaptation to contact lenses. To further 
clarify this question it would be necessary 
to design experimental studies in which 
each of these factors and their combina- 
tions could be controlled and possibly 
manipulated. Thus while the findings of 
this study lend predictive validity to the 
operational measures of Shanan’s con- 
struct of “active coping” and to some ex- 
tent contribute to its constuct validity 
too, they also bring into focus the weak- 
nesses of a theoretical approach which 
treats coping tendencies or styles only on 
one level of behavior. Other researchers in 
this field such as Lazarus, Averill, and Op- 
ton (1969) have become cognizant of this 
problem as well. 
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The Road Test and the Unconscious Flight Orientation (UFO)! 


ALAN S. DeWOLFE and SAUL KASMAN 
Veterans Administration Hospital, ^ 
Downey, Illinois 


Summary: The reliability and validity of the Road Test was evaluated, using 330 Ss varying 
in the number of poorly planned geographic movements (flights). Scoring criteria were | 
developed on an independent sample. Interjudge reliabilities were .81 or above (mean = -92). 
Groups were differentiated on emotional expression and time span. Males and females 
differed in emotional expression, philosophical attitude toward life, and personal reference, | 
It was concluded that the Road Test could be of value as a measure of life orientation and 


emotional expression when used in conjunction with other psychological assessment meth- 


ods. 


Simons (1963) pointed out that a par- 
ticular group of often marginal individu- 
als or families with a pattern of recurrent 
unplanned or poorly planned geographic 
movement as a dominant feature of their 
life history, has posed a difficult problem 
for social planning. This problem has 
been heightened because social planning 
has, for the most part, remained tied to 
the concept of services to a fixed com- 
munity despite the extreme mobility of 
people from every socio-economic level. 
Most community agencies either exclude 
these flight-oriented people as nonresi- 
dents or tend to be far more strongly ori- 
ented to services for “local residents,” 

The data for the present study were 
gathered as part of an interdisciplinary 
study investigating people who have 
shown this recurrent pattern of poorly 
planned flight. The individuals who show 
this “on the run” life style were previ- 
ously characterized as showing an uncon- 
scious flight orientation, or UFO (De- 
Wolfe, Goldberg, Shipley, & Blumberg, 
1970), 


1 This study was E ted i 
Grant No. k AAt 
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We wish to thank Leonard Blumberg, Thomas 
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The Kasman Road Test, a representa- 
tional-projective test, had been developed 
by one of the authors who found it useful 
clinically in differentiating psychotic 
from nonpsychotic inpatients. In this in- | 
dividually administered test, the person is b 
given a blank sheet of paper and simply 
asked to draw a road, and after the draw- | 
ing phase has been completed, the person 
is asked to write at the bottom of the 
page what it means to him. iB 

Having the person draw a road and tell 
what it means to him seemed a natural 
measure with face validity for a study of 
people with an unconscious flight orienta- | 
tion. Since the Road Test can easily and l. 
inexpensively be administered by nonpro- s 
fessionals after minimal training, it was 
incorporated into the study. | 

Method p 
Subjects : 

Data were gathered from 303 clients 
of the Travelers Aid Society of Philadel- » 
phia over a 15-month period. The Ss were 
all available clients over 17 years of agea ^ 
who met the criteria for the three HO 
used in the study: (a) an initial flight 
group consisting of individuals whe pes 
on their first known poorly Pd f Bi 
graphic movement; (b) the multiple de dt 
group in which individuals had E M 
least three poorly planned moves d 
last 5 years; and (c) a control Sw 
sisting of clients who had no i 

c movements. 
poorly planned geographi in the ini- 
There were 93, 98, and 112 ek ALS 
tial flight, multiple flight, and c | 


m 
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group, respectively. 

The groups did not differ significantly 
in education (x2 = 17.1, df = 14, ns), or 
socio-economic (x2 = 14.7, df = 10, ns) 
status as measured by their level of occu- 
pation, rated on a modification of the 
Centers (1949) Occupational Index. The 
groups did differ significantly (x = 32.2, 
df = 2, p < .001) in the proportion of 
males and females in the groups with the 
control group showing a higher propor- 

; tion of females (49%), than did the initial 

* (33%) and multiple flight (31%) groups. 
The groups also differed significantly in 
age (x2 = 35.7, df= 18, p < .01) with the 
initial flight group considerably younger 
(16% were 40 or over), while 32% of the 
multiple flight group were 40 or over. 
The control group fell between, with 26% 
40 or over. 


Procedure 

The Road Tests were administered in- 
dividually by a specially trained secretary 
and/or clerk in the downtown business 
office of the Travelers Aid Society. Each 

„S was given a blank sheet of plain white 
paper and asked to “Draw a road, any 
road that comes to mind” with no further 
structure given. When they had com- 
pleted their drawing, the Ss were asked to 
write “What the road means to you” at 
the bottom of their drawing. If the per- 
son was unable to write anything and 
only as a last resort, they were asked to 
“Make up a story about the road.” 

The eight dimensions which were 
scored were developed from a pilot study 
with a total of 100 Ss in initial and multi- 
ple flight and control groups. The dimen- 
sions were: 

1. Detail in drawing — (a) low, (b) 

medium, (c) high; 
2. Kind of road drawn — (a) concrete, 
(b) semi-abstract, (c) abstract; 

3. Presence of emotion in description 
— (a) none, (b) positive, (c) nega- 
tive, (d) both positive and negative; 

4. Amount of emotion spontaneously 

expressed in S's description of the 
road — (a) little or none, (b) moder- 
ate amount, (c) high amount; 

5. Presence of time span in description 

— (a) none, (b) future, (c) past, (d) 
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future and past; 

6. Duration of time span expressed — 
(a) none, (b) 0-6 months, (c) mod- 
erate or indeterminant, (d) long 
time span (2 or more years); 

7. Did the individual express a philo- 
sophical attitude toward life — (a) 
none, (b) somewhat, (c) definitely; 
and 

8. Amount of self-reference in descrip- 
tion — (a) little or none, (b) moder- 
ate, (c) considerable. 


A scoring manual was constructed 
with two examples of every subcategory 
of all eight dimensions. Two raters scored 
24 tests covering the full range of the 
eight dimensions. Cohen’s (1960) Kappa 
(k), a measure of the strength of associa- 
tion of categorical measures, was used to 
assess the interjudge reliability of the 
eight scores. The ks were .81 or above 


‘(mean k = .92) for all eight measures and 


the lowest k (i.e., .81) was statistically 
significant beyond the p « .001 level (Bi- 
nomial z — 4.30), indicating substantial 
interjudge reliability for all measures. 


Results and Discussion 


The scores of the eight variables for 
each S were coded and punched into data 
cards. The eight scores were individually 
related to the control variables of age, ed- 
ucation, socio-economic status and sex of 
client, in addition to analyses individually 
relating the eight scores to flight status, 
the independent variable, which was the 
main concern of the study. 


Road Test Scores 
and Control Variables 

The effects of the variables of age, ed- 
ucation, socio-economic status and sex on 
the eight Road Test scores were evaluated 
using the 198 Ss for whom all these data 
were available. These results are shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. For the measures of kind 
of emotion expressed and kind and dura- 
tion of time span, which were true cate- 
gorical measures, x2 analyses were used, 
while Pearson rs were used for the other 
measures. Table 1 indicates that none of 
the Road test scores were significantly re- 
lated to age, indicating minimal effects of 
the client’s age on these scores. 
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Road Test Variables 
*—— 


“ALAN S. DeWOLFE and SAUL KASMAN 


Table 2 
Relationships of Road Test Measures With Sex of the Subjects 


I 


1. Amount of detail in drawing 
. Level of abstractness of road drawn 
. Amount of emotion in description 


. Kind of emotion expressed 
(pleasant vs. unpleasant) 


. Kind of time span (future vs. past) 


. Duration of time span (brief vs. 
long vs. indeterminant) 


. Degree of philosophical attitude 
toward life shown 


. Amount of self-reference 


One of the scores, amount of detail, 
" wassignificantly positively related to edu- 
cation (r = .24, df 7 196, p < .01). This 
» indicated that better educated people put 
more detail in their drawings. Since the 
initial flight, multiple flight, and control 
groups did not differ significantly in level 
of education, the relationship of educa- 
— tion with detail in the drawing would not 
have much effect on results of the analy- 
ses of this variable in the flight groups. 
* Still, the relationship indicates education 
. could be considered when interpreting 
the Road Test measure of amount of de- 
tail even though this relationship (i.e., r= 
24) indicates that education accounts for 
less than 6% of the variation in scores on 
this Road Test measure. 
The eight Road Test measures were 
also related to socio-economic status as 
ÁU measured by a modification of the Cen- 
ters (1949) Occupational Index. Socio- 
economic status was significantly posi- 
LA tively related to amount of detail in the 
drawing (r = .16, df= 196, p < .05). This 


1.4 2 ns 
4.8 ns 
8.1 3 «.05 
ee 3 ns 
4.2 3 ns 
10.2 2 <.01 


“Note:—Since the data for sex of the Ss is at the nominal (categorical only) level, the 
: ,Pstrength of associations were assessed by x? analyses. 


Road Test score is the same one that was 
significantly related to education. 

These parallel findings in relating edu- 
cation and socio-economic status with 
Road Test scores, coupled with the asso- 
ciation of high education with high occu- 
pational level, would seem to indicate 
that the findings probably are a single 
phenomenon. As the relationship was 
stronger for the educational variable (al- 
beit less than 6% of the variance is ac- 
counted for), probably only education, if 
anything, would need to be taken into 
account in interpreting the detail scores. 
As was the case with the educational vari- 
able, the flight and control groups did not 
differ significantly in socio-economic stat- 
us, so it was unlikely that this variable 
had any appreciable effect on the later 
comparisons among these groups. 

When the 112 females in the total sam- 
ple were compared with the 191 males, 
they were found to differ significantly on 
three Road Test scores. Males and females 
differed in direction of expression of 
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emotion (x2 = 8.1, df = 3, p < .05) with 
men more likely to express both positive 
and negative emotions in their responses. 
Men were also found to be more likely to 
express a definitely philosophical attitude 
toward life, e.g., life has its ups and 
downs, but that's life, (x2 = 10.2, df= 2, 
p < .01). Men were also found to be more 
likely to refer to themselves in their de- 
scription of their drawing (x2 = 12.3, df= 
2,p < .01). 

As was indicated above, the proportion 
of females was not consistent among the 
groups with a much higher proportion of 
women in the control group. Thus, the 
sex of the Ss needed to be taken into 
account in interpreting group differences 
on the three variables on which the sexes 
differed significantly. 


The Road Test and the 
Unconscious Flight Orientation (UFO) 

The initial flight, multiple flight and 
control groups were compared on each of 
the eight Road Test scores by a com- 
puter-programmed x2 analysis. The three 
groups differed significantly (x2 = 10.6, 
df = 4, p < .05) on the amount of emo- 
tion expressed with 62% of the initial 
flights expressing little or none, while 
48% of the multiple flights and 40% of 
the controls scored in this category. Sig- 
nificant differences were also found in 
the kind of emotion expressed (x2 = 
13.7, df = 6, p € .05). The control group 
expressed more positive emotion (51% 
expressed positive affect) than either the 
initial flight (2876 expressed positive af- 
fect) and multiple flight (39% expressed 
positive affect) groups. 

The groups differed significantly (X2 = 
18.9, df = 6, p < .005) in duration of 
time span indicated in the Ss’ description 
of the road they had drawn. The controls 
and multiple flights expressing a time 
span differed most in moderate (0-6 
months) time span (32% for controls vs. 
19% for multiple flights) and in indeterm- 
inant duration of time span (19% for con- 
trols vs. 38% for multiple flights). No 
time span was present for 61% of the ini- 
tial flights as compared with 52% of mul- 
tiple flights and 49% of the controls. 

There were significant (p < .05) male- 
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female differences in the kind of emotion 
expressed and in the proportion of males 44 
and females in the flight and control” 
groups (p < .01). Therefore, the signifi- 
cant differences among groups in the kind 
of emotion expressed needed further evala. 
uation to see if the difference among 
groups was independent of the differ- 
ences in proportions of males and fe- 
males. For this reason, the relationship 
between kind of emotion expressed and 
flight group status was evaluated by x2 
analyses in males and females separately. 
The probability levels for x2 values in 
these two independent tests of signifi- 
cance were then combined by the Lind- 
quist (1940) method. The results (x2 = 
9.91, df = 4, p < .05) indicated that the 
relationship between flight group status: 
and kind of emotion expressed was inde- 
pendent of the inequality of male-female 
proportions in the groups. 

As a result of these findings, the initial 
flight group could be characterized as 
having difficulty in expressing their emo- 
tions and as impulsively living in the pres- 
ent. The multiple flight group appeared / 
to be better able to express emotions but 
they were less likely to express positive 
emotions than were the controls. The 
multiple flight group appeared to have a 
life-orientation toward and capacity to 
deal better with the remote or diffuse | 
past or future rather than the more realis- 
tic, goal-oriented concerns for the near 
past and near future “that characterized 
the control group. 3 

Because eight nonindependent mea- 
sures were analyzed separately in the 
present study, there could be room to 
question the reliability of the results and" 
conclusions based on the results. There 
were several sources of support for the » 


— 


- reliability of the findings and conclusions. 


First, regarding the reliability of the re- 
sults, the scoring categories involved had. 
been previously derived from different Ssi, 
and, thus, the results of the present study 
could be viewed as a cross-validation with’ : 
the inherent protection against spuriou 
positive findings (i.e., reduced possibility 1 
of a "Type I” or “Alpha” error). This 
would support the reliability of the spe 
cific findings. Also, care was taken to in- | 
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sure that the specific findings were prob- 
ably free of the effects of artifacts due to 
age, education, socio-economic status and 
the sex of the Ss. 

With regard to the interpretation of 
the results, support for the consistency 
was also available. Parallel findings relat- 
ing to emotional expression and life- 
orientations were found with the same 
groups (including some of the same Ss) in 
social casework data (Yokum, 1970); in 
data from psychiatric interviews and 
other psychological tests (DeWolfe et al., 
1970); and in sociological-demographic 
data from a structured interview (Blum- 
berg, Shipley, & DeWolfe, 1970). Taken 
in the context of these other studies, the 
results ‘of the present investigation sup- 
ported the Road Test when used in con- 
junction with several other methods of 
psychological assessment, as a measure of 
life-orientation and emotional expression 
in Ss with an unconscious flight orienta- 
tion (UFO). 

The Road Test also differentiated 
males and females in emotional expres- 
sion, philosophical attitudes toward life 
and self-reference. Thus, four of the eight 
Road Test scoring categories were signifi- 
cantly related to either the individual's 
unconscious flight orientation or sex. 
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Summary: A test of commonly held irrational beliefs, postulated by Albert Ellis to con- 
tribute to psychopathology, was devised by Jones (1969) for research and clinical use, A 
previously published study by the authors (1972) provides support for the validity of the 
instrument. Additional data from that study bearing on the reliability and construct validity 
of the Irrational Beliefs Test are presented here and discussed, The instrument is viewed as 
having value for measuring cognitive aspects of psychopathology and psychotherapeutic 


change. 


Ellis (1961) proposes that psychopath- 
ological emotions and behavior are a re- 
sult of irrational ideas or “sentences one 
tells himself," and proceeds clinically to 
have patients become aware of, challenge, 
and replace such ideas with more rational 
counterparts. He describes ten “basic irra- 
tional ideas" that in our culture seem to 
underlie most emotional-behavioral dis- 
turbance. These include such beliefs as: 
"it is a dire necessity for an adult to be 
loved or approved by almost everyone for 
virtually everything he does; one should 
be thoroughly competent, adequate and 
achieving in all possible respects; certain 
people are bad, wicked or villainous and 
should be severely blamed and punished 
for their sins; it is terrible, horrible and 
catastrophic when things are not going 
the way one would like them to." Ellis 
bases his theory of psychopathology on 
clinical and experimental evidence that 
cognitions are an important determinant 
of emotion (e.g., Arieti, 1965; Arnold, 
1960; Beck, 1963; Korzybski, 1933; 
Rotter, 1970; Schachter & Singer, 1962). 
For both research and clinical use, mea- 
sures of such constructs would be useful, 
and several have been proposed (Arga- 
brite & Nidorf, 1968; Fox & Davies, 
1971; Gustav, 1968; Hartman, 1968; 
Zingle, 1965). 

In a recent study (Trexler & Karst, 
1972) comparing Ellis’ rational-emotive 
from a dissertation submitted by the seats 
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therapy (RET) to both attention-placebo 
(AP) and no-treatment (NT) conditions in 
treating public-speaking anxiety (PSA), 
the authors used Jones’ (1969) Irrational 
Beliefs Test (IBT), which in terms of 
psychometric qualities appears to be the 
most carefully developed and validated 
instrument of this type now available. 
The results of that study, in which it was 
found that those Ss receiving RET 
showed significantly more reduction of 
anxiety and irrational thinking (measured 
by IBT) than either AP or NT Ss, offer 
some supporting evidence for the validity 
and utility of the IBT. Additional data 
collected and evaluated in the course of 
that study bearing on the reliability and 
construct validity of the IBT are pre- 
sented here along with a description of 
the IBT, which has not previously been 
reported in the literature. 


Method 


The reader is referred to Trexler and ý 


Karst (1972), where the method of the 
study is described in detail. Seventeen fe- 
male and 16 male Ss, undergraduate stu- 
dents at Temple University taking their - 
first course in public speaking, were ob- 
served prior to and after receiving the ex- 
perimental conditions. Because of the na- 
ture of the design, Which required that all 
Ss eventually receive RET treatment, - 
measures taken prior to and after. treat- 


ment are fairly comparable across expéri- — 


mental groups. Pre-experimental mean 
IBT scores for the three groups were vir- _ 
tually identical.” 
Measures 

The Irrational Beliefs Test is a - 
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100-item test measuring the 10 beliefs de- 
scribed by Ellis (1961). S rates his degree 
of agreement with each item on a five- 
point scale: “strongly disagree, moder- 
ately disagree, neither agree nor disagree, 
moderately agree, strongly agree.” Higher 
scores reflect greater irrationality, and the 
direction of items is varied so as to avoid 
acquiescent set. Beliefs (or factors) are 
tepresented by 10 items each and are des- 
ignated: demand for approval, perfection- 
istic self-expectations, blame proneness, 
frustration reactive, emotional irresponsi- 
bility, anxious overconcern, problem 
avoidance, dependency, helplessness, and 
seeking perfect solutions, Each group of 
10 items represents, in numerical order, 
each of the above 10 beliefs: that is, 
items 1, 11, 21, etc., all relate to need for 
approval; 2, 12, 22, etc., relate to perfec- 
tionism; tc. The initial group will serve 
to illustrate the nature of the items. 
1. It is important to me that others ap- 
prove of me. 
. I hate to fail at anything. 
. People who do wrong deserve what 
they get. 
. I usually accept what happens philo- 
sophically. 
. If a person wants to, he can be happy 
under almost any circumstances. 
6.1 have a fear of some things that 
often bother me. 
7. I usually put off important decisions, 
8. Everyone needs someone he can de- 
9 
0. 


e Ut 


wn 


pend on for help and advice. 
. “A zebra cannot change his stripes.” 
. There is a right way to do everything. 


Jones (1969) found test-retest reliabil- 
‘ity to be .92 for the full scale, with a 
range of from .67 to .87 for individual 
scales with observations taken one day 
apart. Validity was partially established 
through factor analysis of the a priori se- 
lected items, and the factor structure of 
the test was replicated. Homogeneity reli- 
ability coefficients for the 10 separate 
factors ranged from .66 to .80 with a 
mean of .74. Concurrent validity data in- 
dicated a correlation of .61 with a 25- 
item measure of self-report psychiatric 
Symptoms, and the IBT had an average 
correlation of .42 with clinical factors in 
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Cattell's 16PF personality scale. Further- 
more, the instrument was found to differ- 
entiate at a highly significant level be- 
tween a mental hospital and normal adult 
sample. 

In addition to the IBT, the present 
study included three observational mea- 
sures of public-speaking anxiety (Finger- 
Sweat Print, Behavioral Checklist, Overall 
Estimate), four self-report measures 
(Anxiety Scale, Personal Report of Confi- 
dence as a Speaker, General Speech Anxi- 
ety, Generalization Effect), a post-treat- 
ment questionnaire, and a six-month 
follow-up on anxiety level. Reliability of 
all measures was judged adequate with 
the exception of the Finger-Sweat Print. 


Additional Subjects 

The IBT and Personal Report of Confi- 
dence as a Speaker (PRCS) were also ad- 
ministered to 33 speech students who had 
not volunteered for the therapy study, 
and 46 students who volunteered for an 
unrelated study on perceptual complex- 
ity. Comparisons were also made between 
the Ss in this study and those in Jones’ 
original study. 


Results and Discussion 

Reliability 

Test-retest reliability of the IBT total 
scores, obtained by correlating the initial 
and two-week scores for the NT group, 
was .88 (See Table 1). Stability coeffi- 
cients for the individual factors, also 
shown in Table 1, ranged from r= .48 to 
r=.95, with an average of .80. These 
values were, with the exception of factor 
9, all significant in spite of the small V 
(12) and were quite comparable to those 
reported by Jones for a 24-hour interval. 

These indications of good stability 
over a two-week period should be useful 
in determining experimental or therapeu- 
tic change (American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1966). 
Validity 

Support for the validity of the mea- 
sure was shown in several ways. First, pre- 
dicted changes in IBT total scores signifi- 
cantly favoring rational-emotive therapy 
over placebo or no treatment were experi- 
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Table 1 
Irrational Beliefs Test — Test-Retest Reliability 


IBT Measure 


"gu Uu oce eec rt eruere VI esf] 
Factor 1 (need for approval) ................. 


Factor 2 (perfectionistic self-expectations) 


Factor 3 (blaming others) 

Factor 4 (catastrophizing) .................0-- -778 .01 
Factor 5 (emotions externally caused) .......... .751 .01 
Factor 6 (anxious over-concern) ...........-.-+ .829 .01 
Factor 7 (problem avoidance) ................. .831 .01 
Factor 8 (dependency) Es E aaa aa aan 953 .01 
Factor 9 (helplessness because of past) .......... 480 .20 
Factor 10 (perfect solutions to problems) ........ 415 .01 
Average of individual factors .................. 796 

A 
Table 2 
) Comparison of IBT Scores 
for Experimental Ss (Pretreatment) with Other Ss 


Temple Speech 

Students (V=33) ........... 05 

Temple Students in 

Another Study (V=46) ...... 05 

Texas Mental Hospital 

Patients (V2 72) ............ 1 20 

.001 

A MEET -001 


Note:—All tests are one-tail 


ed. 


4 
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Table 3 


Multivariable Intercorrelation Matrix for Pre-Treatment Measures, 
All Experimental Ss Combined (N = 33) 
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*p«.05. 
** p €..01. 


mentally demonstrated (F = 8.29, p < 
.01; Trexler & Karst, 1972). Also sup- 
ported was a hypothesis concerning the 
differential effects of therapy as mea- 
sured by particular subscales — factors 1, 
2, and 4 — that a priori seemed highly 
related to public-speaking anxiety (Trex- 
ler & Karst, 1972). 

Second, IBT scores significantly differ- 
entiate PSA Ss from two other groups of 
Temple students who were predicted to 
be less anxious since they did not volun- 
teer to take d in a therapy study (See 
Table 2). Table 2 also includes compari- 
sons of IBT data of the above Ss with 
those of Jones' (1969) Texas mental hos- 
pital and college student samples. There 
were significant differences between the 
PSA Ss and the other college students, 
but not between the PSA Ss and the 
mental hospital sample, although the dif- 
ference was in the predicted direction. 
That the latter difference was not signifi- 
cant is not entirely surprising since the 
experimental Ss were highly anxious in at 
least one area of interpersonal relations, 
and the hospitalized patients were a 


* œ mixed group of psychotics and nonpsy- 


chotics, The two normal student groups 


from Temple (Mean, 284.95: S. D. 
33.61) and Texas Technological College 
(Mean 281.44; S. D., 33.21) showed no 
significant difference (t= .76). In addition, 
the PSA Ss as a group after therapy, as 
well as being significantly lower than be- 
fore therapy, were also significantly lower 
than any of the Temple or Texas "norm- 


al" groups (e g., bue req with the Texas 
student group, t7 3.06, p < .05, two- 
tailed test). The logically consistent or- 


dering of the IBT scores for the various 
treated, normal, anxious, and hospitalized 
Ss may also be indicative of the instru- 
ment's sensitivity. 

Finally, intercorrelations between IBT 
and the other measures used (See Table 
3) indicate a positive and significant rela- 
tionship between the IBT and PRCS. 
(The PRCS is a 30-item, 4-point, rating 
scale of general public-speaking anxiety.) 
The r of .329 between IBT and the Anxi- 
ety Scale (a one-item, 15-point, rating of 
immediate situational anxiety) ap- 
proaches significance. While the small M 
precluded factor analyzing these data, 
there ap to be a tendency for the 
four self-report measures to cluster and 
not to be related to the other measures. 
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Table 4 


Correlation of IBT Factor Scores 
with PRCS and IBT Total Score 
for Experimental Ss and 
Speech Students Combined (N = 66) 


* p «..05. 
** p «01. 


This is consistent with many reports (e.g., 
Clevenger, 1959) indicating that intercor- 
relations among physiological, behavioral 
and self-report measures of anxiety are 
not high. 

The relationship between IBT and 
PRCS is further defined by the intercorre- 
lations reported in Table 4. Here experi- 
mental $s and speech students are com- 
bined (V=66). It was found that the 
total scores and seven of the 10 factors 
correlated with PRCS at p levels of .05 or 
less. (All factors correlate at p « .01 with 
IBT total scores, replicating the internal 
consistency data reported by Jones), Fur- 
thermore, the three factors (1, 2, and 4) 
selected @ priori as probably most con- 
tributory to public-speaking anxiety, and 
emphasized in treatment (Karst & Trex- 
ler, 1970; Trexler & Karst, 1972), were 
among the four showing the highest cor- 
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relations with PRCS. These correlations 
between the IBT and PRCS, while 
limited, are nonetheless encouraging, 
since the PRCS has proven a reliable and 
valid measure of public-speaking anxiety 
in previous studies (Karst & Most, 1972; 
Karst & Trexler, 1970; Meichenbaum, 
Gilmore, & Fedoravicius, 1971; Paul, 
1966; Trexler & Karst, 1972). And, while 
correlation does not prove cause, it is, ac- 
cording to Ellis, theoretically consistent 
to find relationships between irrational 
cognitive processes and more specific be- 
havioral and emotional problems such as 
public-speaking anxiety. 

In summary, the IBT has shown itself 
to be an appropriate measure of treat- 
ment effects when treatment is based on 
Ellis’ theory. The logical base, empirical 
relationships with other measures of anxi- 
ety, and the psychometric qualities of the 
instrument, support Jones' contention of 
its utility for use in research and clinical 
practice. The fact that the IBT could be 
considered a measure of vocabulary ac- 
quisition (whether S has learned only the 
language associated with RET) rather 
than the construct of irrationality is a po- 
tential disadvantage discussed by Trexler 
and Karst (1972). The evidence in studies 
such as this favors the construct validity 
of the instrument, but such validity ac- 
crues slowly and further research needs to 
be pursued. 

Ellis? theoretical statements concern- 
ing RET (e.g., 1961) point to the impor- 
tance of changing both irrational beliefs 
and overt behavior in psychotherapy. 
Logically, then, RET outcome studies 
would do well to include dependent mea- 
sures of both types. With the growing in- 
terest in cognitive changes involved in 
"behavior. therapy" (Bergin & Strupp, 
1970), the IBT might prove useful in such 
investigations as well, Such studies would 
further validate the instrument itself and 
help determine whether cognitive changes 
do accompany the behavior modification 
stressed in these techniques. 
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Summary: To determine clinical correlates of 16 fear factors of the Wolpe-Lang Fear 
Survey Schedule, the fear factor and MMPI scores of 92 psychiatric inpatients were sub- 
jected to a canonical-correlation analysis. The results produced three combinations of scores 
which yielded statistically reliable canonical-correlation coefficients: three fear factors re- 
lated to psychotic levels of personality disorganization; two related to fairly directly experi- 
enced neurotic anxiety; and five related to neurotic levels of anxiety “bound” by somatic 
complaints, The results suggest different treatment approaches for different patterns of 
expressed fears. The interpretation of several of the factors (previously related to clinical 


status) awaits further research. 


Although Wolpe and Lang (1964) orig- 
inally presented their Fear Survey Sched- 
ule (FSS) as a guide for therapy, it has 
recently become the subject of increasing 
study of its psychometric characteristics 
and of the clinical relevance of those 
characteristics. Grossberg and Wilson 
(1965) found a positive moderate-sized 
correlation between the total FSS score 
and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 
indicating that the FSS relates to the con- 
struct "anxiety" but also to something 
other than that. More recently this con- 
clusion was supported by Hersen (1971), 
who presented normative data from a 
psychiatric population relating FSS scores 
positively to the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale and Death Scale and negatively to 
the Ego-Strength scale of the MMPI. 
Adams (1971) found significant change 
on the FSS during psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion, even though treatment was not spe- 
cifically directed toward target symptoms 
noted on the FSS itself. 

In order to clarify the interrelation- 
ships of the 76 FSS items, Rothstein, 
Holmes, and Boblitt (1972) factor ana- 
lyzed the schedule in a heterogeneous 
psychiatric population, identifying 16 
1 Requests for reprints should be sent to Jerry 


Adams, Illinois State Pediatric Institute, 1640 
W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 60608. 


varimax factors. Adams and Rothstein 
(1971) evaluated the clinical relevance of 
these 16 factors by comparing the factor 
scores of an adult outpatient psychiatric 
group with those of a group of parents of 
child psychiatric outpatients. Their find- 
ing that the adult outpatients revealed 
more fear than the parents on 13 of the 
16 factors indicated a strikingly consis- 
tent relationship between clinical status 
and the fear factors. This conclusion was 
supported by a study of change on the 16 
fear factors during psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion (Adams, 1972). A patient group 
showed a reliable decrease in fears on 10 
of the 16 factors, while a prison inmate 
control group did not change on any. 


Bates (1971) presented a factor analy- 
sis of the FSS in a patient population, 
including only neurotics in his sample. In- 
tercorrelating the total FSS and specific 
factor scores with the MMPI and the Tay- 
lor Manifest Anxiety Scale, he found that 
specific fears may be unrelated to general 
fearfulness and that the FSS and the 
MMPI may be tapping somewhat inde- 
pendent dimensions of personality func- 
tioning. His analysis failed, however, to 
indicate what pattern of MMPI variables 
relate most closely to what pattern o 
FSS factor scores. 
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Thus, the clinical relevance of the FSS 
continues to gain support, presenting the 
possibility of more refined measurements 
of expressed fears. This prospect is espe- 
cially appealing, since the FSS was de- 
signed specifically as a guide for therapy. 
However, as noted in an earlier paper 
(Adams & Rothstein, 1971), the specific 
correlates of the 16 fear factors (Roth- 
stein et al., 1972) have not been deter- 
mined. The present study represents an 
attempt to identify these correlates, by 
intercorrelating the fear factor scores and 
the MMPI scores of adult psychiatric in- 
patients. 


Method 


Subjects 

Ninety-two psychiatric inpatients, half 
of whom were male, were utilized in this 
study. Their mean age was 28.3 years (s. 
d. = 12.2) and their mean educational 
level was 11.6 years (s. d. = 2.8). The Ss 
were drawn from admissions to a psychi- 
atric research and training institute lo- 
cated in a southeastern United States 
metropolitan area of about 250,000 
people. 


Procedures 

Each $ was administered the 1966 re- 
vision of the FSS (Wolpe & Lazarus, 
1966) as a routine procedure upon seek- 
ing admission to the inpatient service, and 
the MMPI upon referral for psychological 
evaluation. The FSS consists of 76 dis- 
creet items. The following instructions 
were printed at the top of the sheet: 
“The items in this questionnaire refer to 
things and experiences that may cause 
fear or other unpleasant feelings. Check 
the column that describes how much you 
are disturbed by it nowadays." The cate- 
gories from which the subjects chose 
were: “Not at all," “a little," “fair 
amount,” “much,” and "very much,” 
which were assigned scores of 0, 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 respectively. Each of the 16 fear 
factors was scored by separately summing 
the scores of those separate items whose 
highest loading was on that specific factor 
(See Rothstein et al., 1972). The number 
of items per factor varied from 2 to 15, 
so the maximum scores ranged from 8 on 
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Factor 14 to 60 on Factor 1. The MMPI 
was scored in the usual manner, and the 
raw scores of the three validity and ten 
clinical scales were converted to T scores 
for the analysis. 

The 16 fear factors and the MMPI 
scales were subjected to a canonical-corre- 
lation analysis (Cooley & Lohnes, 1962). 
This procedure was designed to derive the 
most closely related combinations of 
scores from two sets of variables, by ex- 
tracting the variance common to them. In 
this process, optimal standardized weights 
are determined for the various variables, 
such that the two sets of variables corre- 
late as closely as the data will allow. 
These weights, then, indicate the extent 
to which each score contributes to the 
composite weighted score for its set of 
variables, and, in turn, the extent to 
which it contributes to the canonical- 
correlation coefficient. The commonly 
accepted level of .400 was employed as 
the smallest interpretable weight. In this 
study, the resulting composite of MMPI 
scores was taken as the criterion for inter- 
pretation, for each significant combina- 
tion of scores, 


Results and Discussion 


The canonical-correlation analysis pro- 
duced three statistically significant latent 
roots, the fourth largest coefficient result- 
ing in a p value greater than .30. Thus, 
the results indicated three different ways 
of combining the various scores of the 
two inventories so as to produce a statisti- 
cally reliable correlation between them, 
indicating that the FSS does, in fact, re- 
late to the MMPI. 


Latent Root One 

The best of these three combinations 
yielded a canonical-correlation coefficient 
of .759 (x2 = 302.5, df = 208, p < .001). 
Table 1 presents the standardized weights 
associated with the variables of each in- 
ventory, as specified by this combination 
of scores. Four of the MMPI scores re- 
sulted in weights above the criterion of 
400, one with a positive weight (F) and 
three with negative weights (K, Hs, and 
Pd). The strikingly heavily weighted F 
scale suggests that high composite scores 
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Table 1 


Standardized Weight of Fear Factors and MMPI Scores 
for the First Latent Root 


Fear Survey Schedule 


Fear Factor 


. Being socially unacceptable 
. Commercial transportation 
. Exposure to suffering 

. Destructive agents 

. Repulsive phenomena 

. High places 

. Spooky phenomena 


. Vast expanses 


(o 0 -) OQ un A ww nm 


. Authority 


= 
o 


. Cars 


= 
[o 


. Noisy events 

12. Domestic carnivores 

13. Meeting strangers 

14. Nudity 

15. Being maltreated 

. Irrational behavior of others 


r= .759; x? = 302.5; p<.001. 


‘are associated with people who acknow- 
ledge unusual, markedly unconventional 
thoughts, who tend to be seen as strange 
by others, and who might well be diag- 
nosed as psychotic. As indicated by the 
negative weights, high composite scores 
also were associated with people who 
make little effort to present themselves in 
a favorable light, who admit to very few 
somatic complaints even though they 
may have much concern about their 
physical well-being, and who acknow- 


0.100 

1.681 

-0.865 

Hs -2.585 
D -0.300 

Hy 0.353 
Pd —0.403 
Mf 0.114 
Pa —0.087 
Pt -0.375 

Sc 0.358 
Ma 0.025 
Si 0.335 


ledge little antisocial feeling. Conversely, 
low composite scores were associate 

with people who attempt to present 
themselves in a very favorable light, who 
have some antisocial feelings, and who 20 
knowledge a great many somatic concerns 
about which they tend to complain P 
great deal, perhaps in part as an expres 
sion of their hostile feelin 
others. High composite scores see 
flect an open acknowledgment of unt 
behaviors, perhaps psychotic in nature, 


un-———— —S'Á — eee AA OP S 
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While low composite scores seem to be 
related to guardedness, self-centeredness, 
and somatization such as is seen in neu- 
Totics. 

Four of the 16 fear factors also Te- 
sulted in weights above the criterion of 
400, one with positive (3) and three with 
negative weights (4, 5, and 11). A high 
composite score was associated with ac- 
knowledgement of a fear of “exposure to 
suffering,” and a denial of fear of “de- 
Structive agents,” ‘repulsive phenom- 
ena,” and “noisy events.” Conversely, a 
low composite score was associated with 
acknowledgement of fear of “destructive 
agents,” “repulsive phenomena,” and 
“noisy events,” and a denial of fear of 
"exposure to suffering.” The crucial dif- 
ference between the positively and nega- 
tively weighted fear factors seems to re- 
side in the much more personal aspect of 
those positively weighted. The factor, 
fear of “exposure to suffering.” (See 
Rothstein et al., 1972), is made up of 
items such as fear of human blood, open 
wounds, prospect of a surgical operation, 
dead people, and others which probably 
are readily personalized. On the other 
hand, “destructive agents” include fire, 
lightening, and thunder; “repulsive phe- 
nomena” include flying insects, worms, 
and harmless snakes; and “noisy events” 
include noise of vacuum cleaners and 
loud voices, all of which seem to be less 
readily focused on one’s own person. 
High composite scores seem to reflect 
considerable concern about personal 
bodily harm, while low scores seem more 
closely related to various phobic-like con- 
cerns. 

Interpretation of the composite score 
based on the fear factors in the light of 
the composite score based on the MMPI, 
suggests the possibility of a differentia- 
tion between psychotic and neurotic indi- 
viduals. High scores on the fear of “ex- 
posure to suffering” seem associated with 
the endorsement of unusual items, i.e., per- 
haps with an inability to censor responses 
to items to which most people do not 
respond openly. It is interesting to 
note that the content of this factor 
(blood, wounds, operations, dead people, 
cemeteries, etc.), when given in responses 
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to the Rorschach, is often considered a 
sign of looseness of association, of a pre- 
occupation with destructive impulses, and 
of personality disorganization (cf. Drag- 
uns, Haley, & Phillips, 1967). Thus, high 
fear of "exposure to suffering," along 
with a lack of the more specific, phobic- 
like features of the other three factors, 
seems most likely in psychotic individ- 
uals. The opposite pattern, with less re- 
sponsiveness to unusual items but greater 
concern about specific, less obviously and 
less personally threatening items, seems 
most likely in neurotic individuals. 

This finding seems very consistent 
with the notion that the preoccupation 
with specific fears represents the neurot- 
ic's way “of trying to ward off intolerable 
anxiety, of trying to reduce the tension 
which arises because of the beginnings of 
eruptions from the unconscious [Cam- 
eron, 1963, p. 300]," such as the fears 
reflected in the content of this factor 
might represent. An individual's score on 
this factor might indicate, at least in part, 
how successfully he has been able to pre- 
vent the breakthrough of unacceptable 
thought content through inordinate at- 
tention towards and concern with specific 
relatively less threatening ideas. 


Latent Root Two 

The second best combination of test 
scores yielded a canonical-correlation co- 
efficient of .700 (x2 = 237-2, df = 180, p 
< .003) (See Table 2). One of the MMPI 
Scores was positively weighted (Pr), while 
four of them were negatively weighted 
(K, Hs, D, and Ma). High composite 
Scores were associated with people who 
tend to be anxious, obsessionally worried, 
tense, and compulsive, and perhaps 
phobic, while they make no attempt to 
present themselves in a favorable light, 
tend to deny somatic complaints and de- 
pressive feelings, and indicate a low level 
of energy. Low composite scores were as- 
sociated with defensiveness, tenseness and 
anxiety which might well be experienced 
directly as somatic concerns, and a lack 
of overtly evident compulsiveness which 
might simply reflect fairly directly experi- 
enced neurotic levels of anxiety in somat- 
ic complaints, and concomitant depres- 
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Table 2 


Standardized Weights of Fear Factors and MMPI Scores 
for the Second Latent Root 


Fear Survey Schedule 


Fear Factor 


_ 


. Being socially unacceptable 
. Commercial transportation 
. Exposure to suffering 

. Destructive agents 

. Repulsive phenomena 

. High places 

. Spooky phenomena 


. Vast expanses 


oon nun PA WN 


. Authority 

10. Cars 

11. Noisy events 

12. Domestic carnivores 
13. Meeting strangers 
14. Nudity 

15. Being maltreated 


. Irrational behavior of others 


r=.700; x? = 237.2; p< .003. 


sive feelings. 

On the FSS, two factors were posi- 
tively weighted (5 and 10) and three were 
negatively weighted (8, 9, and 13), for 
this combination of scores. Here a high 
composite score indicated acknowledg- 
ment of fear of “repulsive phenomena” 
and of "cars," and denial of fear of “vast 
expanses,” of "authority," and of “meet- 
ing strangers.” A low composite score was 
associated with acknowledgment of the 
latter three fears and denial of the former 


two. It is difficult to assign a simple sum- 
mary interpretation of these scores, for 
either high or low composites. 

However, when this composite of fear 
factors is considered in the light of the 
MMPI composite, some interpretive possi- 
bilities are suggested. As noted above, 
high composite scores on the MMPI seem 
to reflect obsessional, compulsive, and, 
perhaps, phobic behavior, which are 
clearly related to the fear of “repulsive 
phenomena” (insects, mice, harmless 


- 


^ 
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snakes, dirt, etc.) and are at least not in- 
consistent with the fear of “cars” (auto- 
mobiles, crossing the Street, journey by 
cars). Similarly, low composite scores on 
the MMPI were seen to relate to anxiety 
which is dealt with through somatization, 
and to some directly experienced depres- 
sive feelings. Perhaps the expressed fears 
of "authority" and "meeting strangers" 
can best be explained as a reflection of 
the sense of interpersonal distance of 
people with depressive feelings and of the 
estrangement experienced by those whose 
somatization leads to conflicts with 
others. However, why this composite 
should include a fear of “vast expanses" 
is less readily explained. 

The second latent root yielded a less 
readily interpretable composite of fear 
scores than the first root. Both the large 
positive weight associated with the fear of 
"cars" and the large negative one associ- 
ated with the fear of “vast expanses” re- 
mains to be adequately interpreted, One 
is left, then, with the more directly em- 
pirical and less satisfying conclusion that 
the pattern of fears of "repulsive phe- 
nomena” and of “cars” and the denial of 
fears of “vast expanses,” of “authority,” 
and of “meeting strangers,” is associated 
^ with directly experienced neurotic levels 

of anxiety and worry. Similarly, the op- 
posite pattern of these fears, is associated 
with neurotic levels of. anxiety bound by 
somatic complaints and accompanied by 
depressive feelings. 


# Latent Root Three 


7 


The last statistically reliable combina- 
tion of test scores yielded a canonical- 
correlation coefficient of .687 (x2 = 
186.0, df = 154, p < .05) (See Table 3). 
One MMPI score was positively weighted 
(F) and three were negatively weighted 
(K, Hs, and D). High composite scores 
Were associated with the ready acknow- 
ledgment of unusual and unconventional 
thinking, with strange behavior, with the 
diagnosis of psychosis, and with the de- 
nial of somatic complaints and depressive 
feelings. Low composite scores were as- 
Sociated with defensiveness and an at- 
. tempt to appear in a favorable light, with 

many somatic concerns, and with depres- 
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sive feelings. High composite scores here, 
as on latent root one, seem to reflect an 
open acknowledgment of unusual behav- 
iors, perhaps psychotic in nature, while 
low composite scores seem to be related 
to guardedness, somatization, and depres- 
sion. 

On the FSS, only the factors, fear of. 
"high places" and of “domestic carni- 
vores" reached the .400 criterion level, 
both of them positively weighted. This al- 
lows for no specific interpretation be- 
yond the content of the factors. When 
viewed in the light of the MMPI compos- 
ite, it appears that in this combination 
high scores on these two factors reflect a 
tendency to answer in an unconventional 
manner, while denying somatic concerns 
and depressive feelings. Low scores reflect 
a tendency to cover up psychological 
problems, to be depressed, and to com- 
plain of many somatic concerns, This 
composite of scores lacks the full dimen- 
sionality necessary for a completely inter- 
pretable pattern. 


Conclusions 


The canonical-correlation analysis of 
16 fear factors and 13 MMPI scales has 
yielded three ways of combining the vari- 
ous scores so as to achieve a statistically 
reliable correlation between the two in- 
ventories. Of the 16 fear factors, 10 ap- 
peared in at least one of the three com- 
binations, with weights above the .400 
criterion level adopted for interpretation. 
Of these 10, one seems most closely asso- 
ciated with unusual and unconventional 
thinking such as in psychosis (the fear of 
"exposure to suffering"), while two 
others tend to relate to such behavior 
(fears of “high places" and “domestic car- 
nivores"). 

Some aspects of the FSS seem to re- 
flect more severe psychopathology than 
others, a notion not usually considered in 
the clinical use of the instrument. It ap- 
pears that certain patterns of fears repre- 
sent general concerns with one's personal 
integration, and concerns that seem signif- 
icantly different from the phobic concerns 
the FSS is usually considered to measure. 
This suggestion seems to be of critical im- 
portance. Since the FSS was designed asa 
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Table 3 
Standardized Weights of Fear Factors and MMPI Scores 
for the Third Latent Root 
Fear Survey Schedule 
Fear Factor 
1. Being socially unacceptable 


. Commercial transportation 
. Exposure to suffering 

. Destructive agents 

. Repulsive phenomena 

. High places 

. Spooky phenomena 


. Vast expanses 


oon 0 € A WN 


. Authority 


= 
i=) 


. Cars 


_ 
A 


. Noisy events 

. Domestic carnivores 
. Meeting strangers 

. Nudity 

. Being maltreated 


. Irrational behavior of others 


r= .687; x? = 186.0; p < .05. 


guide for therapy and because the usual 
therapy applied to the fears assessed by it 
is designed primarily for patients with 
neurotic disorders (Wolpe, 1969), failure 
to distinguish the different patterns might 
well lead to the application of an inappro- 
priate treatment approach. 

Three others of the 10 fear factors, 
which appeared in at least one of the 
three combinations, seem to contrain- 
dicate psychotic-like behavior, namely 
fears of "destructive agents,” “repulsive 


phenomena,” and “noisy events.” All 
three of these factors seem, instead, to 
relate most closely to neurotic kinds of 
responses, as do four other (fears of vast 
expanses,” "authority," "cars," an 

“meeting strangers"). However within 
these seven factors related to neurotic be- 
havior, two fairly distinct types seem to 
emerge. On the one hand, fears of “cars 

and “repulsive phenomena" seem to re 
late to obsessional, compulsive, worried 
people who experience neurotic levels o 


pp" lm 


anxiety fairly directly. On the other 
hand, fears of “vast expanses,” “author- 
” and “meeting strangers,” 
closely associated with neurotic preoccy- 


ing expression through these complaints, 

Even within the apparently “neurotic” 
levels of Concerns, then, there appear to 
patterns of fears. One of 
Classic 
reactions, which the FSS was 


fruitful they will be finally must await 
further research directed Specifically at 


Six of the fear factors were not found 
to yield interpretable weights in any of 


canonical-correlations account for only 
58, 49, and 47 percent of the variances of 


account for some 
for by the MMPI, 
Supporting Bates’ (1971) findings. The 
exact nature of the clinical correlates of 
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this remaining variance can not be estab- 
lished from the Present data, but these 
results suggest that further study designed 
to determine these Correlates can be ex- 
pected to be fruitful. In this regard, it is 
encouraging to note that five of the six 
fear factors not contributing to any of 
the present composites were previously 
found to reliably differentiate psychiatric 
outpatients from parents of child psychi- 
(Adams & Rothstein, 
1971), and that four of these were found 
to show decreases in patients during 
psychiatric hospitalization while showing 
in non-patient controls 
(Adams, 1972). 
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An Inventory of Interpersonal Style 
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Summary: The aim of the report is to present data regarding the Interpersonal Style 
Inventory (ISI-B). Fourteen hypothesized bipolar dimensions of personality are identified in 
370 men and 471 women. Six more inclusive higher-order factors were also found in both 
sexes. These are Extroversion vs. Introversion, Socialized vs. Unsocialized, Independent vs. 
Dependent, Structure Seeking vs. Avoidance, Stable vs. Neurotic, and Tempo. A discrimi- 
nant function analysis indicates that the ISI distinguishes between working adults, college 
students, outpatient neurotics, and prisoners of both sexes, Evidence of the concurrent 


validity of the scales is also presented. 


The purpose of the report is to de- 
scribe the construction and development 
of the Interpersonal Style Inventory 
(ISI). Data are presented regarding the 
identification of 14 hypothesized first- 
order and 6 second-order dimensions in 
.both men and women. In addition evi- 
dence is offered regarding the construct 
validity of the inventory and its scales. 
First, a discriminant function analysis was 
conducted to test whether the ISI can dif- 
ferentiate between working adults, col- 
lege students, outpatient neurotics, and 
prison inmates. Second, data was col- 
lected on the 16 PF of Cattell and the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) as a 
test of the concurrent validity of the ISI. 
Finally, the ISI was shown to be related 
to a measure of ego development. 


Method 


Rationale of the Scales 

The rationale adhered to in the con- 
struction and development of the inven- 
tory was as follows: 

1. Fourteen dimensions of personality 
were hypothesized and each was carefully 
defined in terms of specific behaviors and 
attitudes. Most derive from Murray's need 
system (1938); others from prior factor 
analytic studies in the behavior rating do- 
main (Lorr & McNair, 1965). 

2. The dimensions were conceptua- 
lized as bipolar continua. For example, 
Sociable vs. Detached, and Help Giving 
vs. Help Withholding are two representa- 
tive dimensions that indicate the kind of 
bipolar behaviors involved. Separate sets 


of true or false statements were written 
to represent the behaviors implied in each 
pole of a scale. 

3. The acquiescence tendency was 
suppressed by employing roughly equal 
numbers of true and false keyed items for 
each scale, The true-keyed items repre- 
sent one half and the false-keyed items 
the other half of each scale. 

4. Each scale was balanced so that the 
mean relative frequency of endorsement 
of statements was appropriately 50% and 
the mean judged social desirability on a 
9-point scale was roughly 5.0. Balance 
was achieved by rewording or eliminating 
statements whose endorsement frequency 
or social desirability rating was too ex- 
treme. 

5. The stylistic variable variously 
called defensive, social desirability 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1960), and role 
playing (Wiggins, 1964) was taken into 
account by including a lie scale balanced 
for the number of true and false keyed 
items. 


6. Homogeneous cluster scores rather 
than items were employed as units in the 
initial factor analysis. The argument 
against use of single items is that they 
reflect more error variance and instability 
but less common factor variance than 
cluster scores. On the other hand, homo- 
geneous cluster scores reflect whatever is 
common to a set of items, and compared 
to items are more reliable, more stable 
over samples, and more readily interpre- 
ted in a factor analysis (Cronbach & 
Gleser, 1953). Cluster scores are also use- 
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ful for checking on the assumed bipolar- 
ity of the various dimensions. The cluster 
scores representing one-half of a bipolar 
scale should load with signs opposite to 
those representing the second scale half. 

7. Convergent and discriminant valid- 
ity was considered at each step of inven- 
tory development. In scale definition, in 
item writing, and in assembly of homo- 
geneous clusters, trait differentiation was 
constantly employed as a criterion of in- 
clusion. The convergent validity of the 
measures was also evaluated on the basis 
of correlations with concurrent measures. 

8. The inventory was designed to 
measure interpersonal trait variables pri- 
marily rather than symptom syndromes. 
Trait variables are usually considered to 
be relatively enduring and present in 
every individual to some degree. Symp- 
tom syndromes such as depression, hypo- 
chondriasis, or phobias are relatively tran- 
sient state variables present only in some 
people. A further characteristic of 
syndromes is that they are distressful to 
the individual rather than adaptive. For 
these reasons only a single measure, a 
scale of stability vs. neuroticism, was in- 
cluded. The expectation was that it 
would provide a useful basis for compar- 
ing interpersonal styles. 


Scale Development 


The initial data collection instrument 
(Form A) consisted of 340 items arranged 
in repeated cycles of 14. Each true-keyed 
item of one scale was followed by a false- 
keyed item of another scale. Response re- 
cords were collected from 457 university 
men and women. In order to allocate 
items to homogeneous subtests the 340 
items were subdivided into four overlap- 
ping subsets. The items within each sub- 
set were intercorrelated, and factored by 
the method of principal components. 
Components associated with latent roots 
of 1 or higher were rotated by Kaiser's 
varimax. Homogeneous subtests consist- 
ing of 3 to 5 items were assembled on the 
basis of factor loading and item intercor- 
relations. The key resulting was applied 
to the response records to yield 55 scores. 
These 55 scores were intercorrelated and 
analyzed by the method of principal com- 
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ponents with units in the principal diag- 
onal of the correlation matrix. Of the 16 
factors associated with latent roots of 1.0 
or greater only 14 were found interpret- 
able following the varimax rotation. 


The ISI was revised on the basis of 
these analyses. The revised Form B con- 
sists of the 14 scales isolated in the initial 
analysis and a lie scale. Included are 257 
statements, each to be answered as true 
or false. The statements are presented in 
repeated cycles in which each true-keyed 
item of one scale is followed by a false- 
keyed item of another scale. 


The First and Second Order Analyses 

The first-order analyses provided sup- 
porting evidence for the dimensions 
found on data collected on Form A. The 
samples on which these analyses were 
based consisted of 370 men and 471 
women. Of the men 284 were university 
students and 86 were middle class work- 
ing adults. Of the women, 35] were uni- 
versity students and 120 were young 
working adults. 


The same analytic procedure was ap- 
plied to the records of both men and 
women separately. the items of each half 
of the 15 scales were scored for true- 
keyed responses. For example, the re- 
sponses to the statements in the Sociable 
and the Detached portions of the Soci- 
able vs. Detached scale yielded two sepa- 
rate scores. Application of the 30 keys 
yielded 30 scores which were then inter- 
correlated. The correlation matrices with 
units in the diagonal were analyzed by 
the method of principal components. In- 
spection of the latent roots associated 
with the successive components indicated 
a distinct drop in magnitude immediately 
following the 15th component. For both 
samples 84% of the variance was accoun- 
ted for by the 15 factors. A normal vari- 
max rotational solution was obtained for 
the first 16 factors, one more than neces- 
sary. This procedure is consistent with 
the general practice to rotate a few more 
factors than are likely to be interpretable. 


The second-order factor analyses were 
based on the total scale scores of the 
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same samples of 370 men and 471 
women on which the first-order analyses 
were based, The correlation matrices with 
units in the diagonal were factored by the 
method of principal components. Five 
factors were associated with latent roots 
of 1.0 or greater for both solutions. For 
greater rotational freedom, six factors 
were rotated by the varimax procedure. 
The percentage of variance accounted for 
was 66 and 65 for men and women re- 
spectively. 

Second-order analyses, again based on 
total scores, were obtained on two addi- 
~ tional samples. The first sample consisted 
of 292 college men and women com- 
bined. The second sample consisted of 
139 men and 141 women in federal and 
state prisons in four states. The method 
of analysis was the same as just described. 
The variance accounted for by the first 
five factors was 65 and 71% respectively 
for college students and prison inmates. 


The Discriminant Function Analyses 

One way to assess the construct valid- 
ity of a measuring device is to test wheth- 
er it can differentiate between known cri- 
terion groups in expected directions. Or- 
dinary univariate F tests provide interest- 
ing information on single measures but 
fail to indicate how well the entire inter- 
related score-profile functions. To this 
end, two discriminant analyses were con- 
ducted, one on male and one on female 
Ss. The groups of men consisted of 86 
middle class working adults, 150 college 
students, 102 outpatient neurotics, and 
139 prison inmates. The four groups of 
women were comprised of 120 middle 
class working adults, 150 college stu- 
dents, 114 outpatient neurotics, and 156 
prison inmates. The aims were to test 
whether the groups were significantly dif- 
ferent on the ISI and to determine the 
nature of the between-group dimensions 
that separate the groups. 


Results 


First Order Dimensions 

Table 1 presents the correlations of 
the 30 scores with each of the 15 factors 
as found in both men and women. 
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Table 1 


Correlations of 30 Subtests of 
the ISI with 15 Factors 


For Female and Male Samples 
l |Sociable .86 |.81 
Detached -.83 |-.84 
2 [Slow Tempo .87 |.86 
Fast Tempo -.89 |-.89 
3 | Independent -70 | .87 
Yielding |l-76 |-.67 
4 [Orderly 89 | 88 
Disorganized -.89  }-.88 
5 | Tolerant .87 | 89 
Hostile |j-.46* |-.32* 
6 |Trusting 88 | 89 
Suspicious 81 |73 
7 |Help-Giving 84 |.89 
Withholding 82 |-.74 
8 | Attention-Seeking | .85 | .85 
Attention-Avoiding|-.80 |-.82 
9 |Rule-Free 87 | 62 
Rule-Bound -.76 |-.86 
10 | Help-Seeking 90 | 86 
Help-Avoiding -.88 |-.90 
11 | Deliberate 90. | 93 
Impulsive -.68 |-.84 
12 | Principled 90 | 84 
Expedient —.65  |+.82 
13 | Stable 46 | .76 
Anxious -.86 |-.86 
14 | Directive 87 | 86 
Passive -.80 |-.73 
15 | Admit Frailities 14** 14** 
Defensive |-93 |-.93 


* Correlates +.35 with one other factor. 
** Correlates —.77 and —.80 with the 
Stable factor. 
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As may be seen from inspection of 
Table 1, each factor, with one exception, 
was well marked by two scale measures, 
The exception was Admitting Frailties vs. 
Defensive. The Admitting Frailties score 
loaded -.77 and ..80 respectively with 
Stable vs. Neurotic in women and men, 
This implies that only the defensive half 
of the scale is independent, The only 
other measure that correlated + .35 with 
any of the factors other than that for 
which they were markers was the Hostil- 
ity score. In women Hostility correlated 
-49 with the Impulsive factor, while in 
men Hostility correlated - -39 with Defen- 
siveness, 

The descriptions Presented below pro- 
vide definitions of each pole of the con- 
structs underlying the 15 dimensions, 


l. Directive: To assume the lead and to 
direct and to influence others. 
Non-Directive: To avoid directing, in- 
fluencing, or leading others, 

di Attention-Seeking: To attract atten- 
tion to one’s self by one’s behavior, 
appearance, or style. 
Attention-Avoiding: To avoid behav- 
ior which might attract attention, 

3. Sociable: To seek the company of 
others and to make friends easily. 
Detached: To seek privacy, to limit 
Social interactions, and to make 
friends slowly. 

4. Succorant: To look for and to accept 
help, advice, and encouragement 
from others, 

Help-Avoiding: To handle Situations 
by one's self and reject help when of- 
fered, 

$. Nurturant: To offer help and to give 
Support to others. 

Withholding: To withhold aid, 
sympathy, or support. 

6. Principled: To act by moral prin- 
ciples and to experience guilt upon 
violating the rights of others. 
Expedient: To ignore moral princi- 
ples when it is to one's own advan- 
tage and to feel no subsequent guilt. 

7. Trust: To expect people to be fair, 
trustworthy, and basically good, 
Mistrust: To expect people to be un- 
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fair, undependable, and not deserving 
of trust. 
8. Tolerant: To tolerate hostile acts 
- from others and to remain undis- 
turbed, 
Hostile: To be stirred and to express 
anger directly or through vengeful 
forms. 
9. Independent: To form and speak out 
for one's own Opinions; to resist 
change. 
Yielding: To 
to conform to the 
majority. 
Rule Free: To behave unconvention- 
ally and to avoid Structured situa- 
tions. 
Rule Bound: To follow society’s con- 
ventions and to prefer structured sit- 
uations, 
11. Orderly: To be planful, systematic, 
and persistent in work and living 
habits, 
Disorderly: To be haphazard and dis- 
orderly in living habits, 
Deliberate: To act with deliberation, 
care, and emotional control, 
Impulsive: To act on impulse and to 
be emotionally free and expressive, 
Stable: To remain telaxed, calm, and 
cheerful even under pressure, 
Neurotic: To become anxious, de- 
pressed, and upset under pressure, 
- Slow Tempo: To move, act, and per- 
form tasks at an unhurried leisurely 
pace. 
Fast Tempo: To move, act, and per- 
form tasks at a rapid pace. 
Defensive: To claim highly improb- 
able but Socially desirable behaviors, 


give way to others and 
opinions of the 


10. 


12, 


13. 


15. 


Second Order Dimensions 

The more inclusive second-order fac- 
tors are of considerable theoretical inter- 
est. They were compared where possible 
with the factors found in the 16 PF (Cat- 
tell & Eber, 1964). Table 2 presents the 
findings for men and women. The correla- 
tions presented fall above + :35 with two 
exceptions, 

The first factor, Extroverted vs. Intro- 
verted, was defined by directiveness. 
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Table 3 
Centroids of Four Groups on Canonical Variates 


Groups 


Prisoners 
Outpatients 

Working Adults 
Students 


attention-seeking, sociability, and help- 
seeking. There was also a small loading 
from impulsiveness. In the 16 PF (Gor- 
such & Cattell, 1967), Exvia vs. Invia was 
defined by dominance, surgency, sociabil- 
ity, group dependency, and adventurous- 
ness, At least in terms of labels the two 
factors appeared quite similar. Eysenck’s 
Extroversion-Introversion (Eysenck & 
Eysenck, 1963), also defined by sociabil- 
ity, attention seeking and impulsiveness, 
was roughly similar. 

The second factor, Socialized vs. Un- 
socialized, was characterized at the posi- 
tive end by nurturance (help-giving), con- 
scientiousness, trust and tolerance. The 
negative pole was marked by help-with- 
holding, expediency, mistrust, and hostil- 
ity. The underlying continuum was hy- 
pothesized to reflect socialization, one 
component of ego development (Loev- 
inger, 1966). There was no corresponding 
factor in the 16 PF. 

The third dimension, Independent vs. 
Dependent, was defined at one pole by 
independent, rule free, and directive be- 
havior, and by yielding, rule bound, and 
passive behavior at the opposite pole. The 
16 PF factor of Independence vs. Sub- 
duedness (Gorsuch & Cattell, 1967) was 
marked by self-sufficiency vs. group de- 
pendericy, conservativeness vs. radicalism, 
and by dominance vs. submissiveness. 
Thus there appears to be a strong resem- 
blance in the two factors. Lorr and Suzie- 
delis (1969) have found a similarly named 


factor in therapists’ ratings of patients 
and in undergraduate students’ ratings of 
their peers. 

The fourth second-order dimension, 
called Structure-Seeking vs. Structure- 
Avoiding, was defined by orderly, rule 
bound, and deliberate behavior at one 
pole. The opposite pole of the dimension 


was characterized by unplanful, rule free, É 


and impulsive behavior. There was no 
clear correlative factor in the 16 PF. 

The fifth higher-level factor was label- 
ed Stable vs. Neurotic. One pole was de- 
fined by stable, defensive, help avoiding, 
and tolerant behavior. The opposite end 
of the continuum involved neurotic, help 
seeking, and hostile behavior. Also in- 
cluded was the tendency to admit com- 
mon frailties. The Integration vs. Anxiety 
dimension of the 16 PF appears to in- 
clude similar elements. It is defined by 
the variables placidity vs. apprehensive- 
ness (0), by relaxed vs. tense (Q4), higher 
vs. lower ego strength (C), and trusting Vs- 
suspicious (L). 

The sixth factor, Tempo, was more 
doubtful in definition. The defining vari- 
ables were slow vs. fast tempo, and delib- 
erate vs. impulsive. Guilford's General Ac- 
tivity (G) is the most likely comparable 
construct 
1947). 4 

Parallel second-order factors were 150- 
lated in the correlations among first-order 
scores of two additional samples. ax 
sample consisted of 293 college men an 


yh 


(Guilford & Zimmerman, © 4$ 
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women and the other consisted of 280 
male and female prison inmates of state 
and federal prisons. Since the factors 
were virtually identical with those already 
presented the findings will not be sum- 
marized. It should suffice to say that the 
results provided further evidence for the 
factors just described. 


Construct Validity 

Four sources of evidence regarding 
construct validity of the ISI and its com- 
ponent parts were collected. These will be 
summarized briefly. 


Discriminant function analyses. The 
study's purpose was to test whether the 
working adults, the students, the outpa- 
tient neurotics, and the prison inmates 
differed on the ISI. The three canonical 
roots extracted accounted for 92 to 99% 
of the variance respectively in the male 
and female groups. All canonical variates 
were significant, but since the first two 
variates accounted for 86% of the vari- 
ance in men and 88% in women, atten- 
tion will be restricted to the first two 
dimensions. 

As may be seen from Table 3, prison- 
ers, working adults and outpatients were 
well separated. The students fell between 
the working adults and the neurotics. In 
both men and women the first artificial 
variate was defined by positive correla- 
tions with conscientiousness, help-seek- 
ing, and trust, and by a negative correla- 
tion with orderliness. The second canoni- 
cal variate was defined primarily by emo- 
tional stability, sociability, and rule 
boundness. The outpatient neurotics were 
primarily differentiated by the first vari- 
ate while the working adults scored high 
on both. Prisoners scored low on both 
discriminators, The neurotics were low on 
emotional stability and sociability but 
were more conscientious, help-seeking, 
and trusting than prisoners. 

The results of the univariate F tests 
were consistent with the above. Both 
male and female neurotics were signifi- 
cantly less stable and independent but 
more disorderly, passive, help-seeking, 
and unconventional. The male and female 
prisoners were significantly more mis- 
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trustful, help-avoiding, and expedient 
than the other groups. 


Relations with ego development. Hara- 
kal (1971) hypothesized that groups dif- 
fering in levels of ego development, as 
measured by the Loevinger Sentence 
Completion Test, could be distinguished 
in terms of interpersonal style variables. 
The Ss consisted of 110 adolescent and 
young adult females. Included were 32 
juvenile delinquents, 23 high school, and 
35 college students, and 20 college gradu- 
ates. A discriminant function analysis was 
conducted using most of the ISI scores 
and scores on the Schedule for Interper- 
sonal Response (Lorr, Suziedelis & Kin- 
nane, 1971). One canonical variable 
ranked the Ss grouped as low, medium, 
and high in level of ego development. 
Groups higher in ego level were distin- 
guished by greater independence, high 
tule free scores, and greater conscien- 
tiousness scores. 

The 16 PF Test. The 16 PF (Cattell & 
Eber, 1964) was administered to 148 un- 
dergraduates, of which 76 were women. 
There were numerous substantial cross- 
correlations between ISI and 16 PF con- 
sistent with the scale content. ISI socia- 
bility correlated .71 with Cattell’s surgent 
(F), .68 with venturesome (H) and .46 
with outgoing (4). The ISI orderliness 
scale correlated .49 with 16 PF conscien- 
tious (C) and .53 with controlled (Q3). 
Attention-seeking in the ISI correlated 
.47 with 16 PF assertive (E) scales and 
.59 with venturesome (H). The emotional 
stability measure in the ISI correlated .57 
with stable (C), -.49 with anxious (O) 
and -.56 with tense (Q4) of the 16 PF. 
Finally, the ISI directive scale correlated 
.52 with assertive (E) and .64 with ven- 
turesome (H) of the 16 PF. These rela- 
tionships were thus supportive of at least 
five of the ISI constructs. 


Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI). 
The EPI (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1963) was 
administered to 75 university students of 
both sexes. The EPI neuroticism score 
correlated -.71 with the ISI stability vs. 
neuroticism scale and -.48 with trust. 
The extroversion-introversion scale of the 
EPI correlated .66 with sociability, -.51 
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Scale 


Sociable—Detached 
Slow—Fast Tempo 
Independent— Yielding 
Orderly—Disorganized 
Agreeable—Hostile 
Trusting—Suspicious 

Help Giving—Withholding 

Attention Seeking—Attention Avoiding 
Rule Free—Rule Bound 

Help Seeking—Help Avoiding 
Deliberate—Impulsive 
Principled—Expedient 
Stable—Neurotic 
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Table 4 A 
K-R Reliabilities for 15 ISI Scores 
Male Normals | Female Normals 
.79 
82 81 
82 .85 
.69 .70 
85 84 
80 79 f 
82 .80 
45 78 
82 85 
49 57 
19, 60 
83 84 
87 


Directive—Nondirective 
Nondefensive—Defensive 


with the deliberate vs, impulsive, and .37 
with attention seeking. These relation- 
ships were supportive of the concurrent 
validity of certain of the ISI scores. 


Scale Reliabilities 

The internal consistencies of the vari- 
ous scales indicate the generalizability of 
the item samples. To determine these 
values the Kuder-Richardson (K-R) for- 
mula No. 20 was applied to data for men 
and women. 

Inspection of the reliabilities in Table 
4 indicates that with but two exceptions 
these values are acceptable. The deliber- 
ate vs. impulsive scale items may need to 
be revised, perhaps because the two scale 
halves do not correlate (negatively) suf- 
ficiently. The Nondefensive vs. Defensive 
scale also appears to measure two sepa- 
rate variables, As was noted earlier, Ad- 
mission of Frailties (Nondefensive) corre- 
lates with Neuroticism while the defen- 
sive scale half is relatively independent. 
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First Bruno Klopfer Memorial Sympo- 
sium: “The Role of Assessment in Con- 
temporary Psychology" is the theme for 
this first symposium, which will be held 
from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M., Friday, May 
18th, at the UCLA Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute Auditorium. Co-sponsors with the 
Society 
Psychology 
symposium 
Vorhaus and formal presentations will be 
made by Marguerite Hertz, William 
Henry, and Martin Mayman. Discussants 
will be Ed Shneidman and John E. Exner, 
jr. It is anticipated that Mrs. Bruno Klop- 
fer will be a guest and that there will be a 
cocktail party-reception following the 
meeting. The professional public is in- 
vited and it is hoped that this first effort 
in memorium to Bruno Klopfer will be a 
very good one and will set a precedent for 
subsequent symposia. For further infor- 
mation contact Dr. John E. Exner, Jr., 
Department of Psychology, Long Island 
University, New York 11201. 


Summer Workshop in Projective Draw- 
ings: The American Projective Drawing 
Institute announces two workshops for 
this year in New York City. Workshop I 
— Basic, July 23, 24, and 25th. Workshop 
II — Advanced and Case Seminar, July 
25, 26, and 27th. For further information 
write to Dr. Emanuel F. Hammer, Ameri- 
can Projective Drawing Institute, 381 
West End Avenue, New York, N.Y 
10024. 


Second Annual Summer Training Pro- 
gram in Gestalt Therapy: Sponsored by 
the Gestalt Therapy Institute of Los 


Angeles, will be held in Riezlern (Voral- 
berg), Austria, June 23-July 6, 1973. The 
program is open to psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists and social workers who do psycho- 
therapy as well as à few other helping 
professionals. For further information 
contact Dr. Janette Rainwater, Gestalt 
Therapy Institute of Los Angeles, Suite 
206, 337 South Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California 90212. 


The 1973 Biennial Meeting of the In- 
ternational Society for the Study of Be- 
havioral Development will be held August 
21-25, 1973, at the University of Michi- 
gan. Theme of the meeting will be "The 
Developing Individual in a Changing 
World." For further information and reg- 
istration materials, contact: Conferences 
and Institutes, Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 412 Maynard Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48104. 


Exceptional Child Education Ab- 
stracts: Since the inception of ECEA in 


February, 1969, over 10,000 abstracts “ 


pertaining to all fields of exceptional chil- 
dren have been published. As a matter of 
information, the Journal of Personality 
Assessment is being abstracted and in- 
dexed in ECEA. For a brochure describ- 
ing the publication in more detail contact 
The Council for Exceptional Children, 
Jefferson Plaza Suite 900, 1411 South 
Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 
22202. 
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E. A. Southwell & M. Merbaum (Eds.). 
Personality: Readings in Theory and Re- 
search. (2nd ed.) Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/ 
Cole, 1971, 422 pages. 


This reader aims at offering students a 
variety of both theoretical and empirical 
perspectives on personality theory, 
broadly defined. Determining the exact 
boundaries of personality theory has be- 
come an obsession of oldtime purists, and 
Since no major theorists seem to be ap- 
pearing on the scene, in this book the 
boundaries aré quite permeable. A total 
of eleven theorists are included, in six 
parts ranging from psychoanalytic theory 
to achievement motivation theory. The 
theorists are: S. Freud; H. S. Sullivan; J. 
Wolpe; B. F. Skinner; K. Lewin; C. R. 
Rogers; A. H. Maslow; G. W. Allport; G. 
A. Kelly; L. Festinger; and D. C. McClel- 
land. Some readers may take issue with 
the inclusion of the last two. Festinger 
has never offered a comprehensive theory 
of human behavior, and his “cognitive 
dissonance" concept is presented here, 
McClelland’s attempt at a comprehensive 
theory (McClelland, 1951) never caught 
on, and only his concept of achievement 
motivation is presented. 

The format of the sections devoted to 
each of the theorists is unique, in its 
three-faceted coverage. It includes a theo- 
retical presentation, a research article, 
and a critique. This theory-research- 
critique format is undoubtedly the best 
feature of the book. The challenge to the 
editors was to find the most representa- 
tive and readable selections for each 
facet. They were most successful in se- 
lecting the theoretical selections, The 
only exception to their success is the se- 
lection by J. Wolpe, “The systematic de- 
Sensitization of neurosis,” which turns 
Out to be a technological, rather than a 
theoretical, article. Wolpe gives a detailed 
description of his technique, but does not 
Spell out its basic assumptions. This is left 
to O. H. Mowrer in a critique article, 
“Freudianism, behavior therapy and self- 
disclosure.” Mowrer articulates his famil- 
lar position on both psychoanalysis and 
behavior therapy, and the student will get 
nin an explication of Wolpe's assump- 
ions, 


Choosing appropriate research articles 
that can stand on their own merits, and 
can also be integrated with the theoretical 
Sections was more difficult. As a result, 
some of them are only tangentially re- 
lated to the theoretical positions. The All- 
port and Ross article on “Personal reli- 
gious orientation and prejudice" can 
hardly be integrated with the functional 
autonomy concept. Allport has never im- 
plied that, and his research on religion be- 
longs to a completely different period in 
his career. Nevertheless, it is an important 
article in its own right. Selecting the cri- 
tique articles proved to be the most diffi- 
cult task. It is not that psychologists are 
too timid in criticizing each other; this 
was not the problem. The difficulty arose 
when articulate and clear critiques of per- 
sonality theories had to be found. The 
critiques presented here ran from an em- 
pirical study of reinforcement patterns in 
the behavior of a therapist named C. R. 
Rogers, (by C. B. Truax), through a cri- 
tique of the experiment by Barker, 
Dembo and Lewin, to a sophisticated 
psychoanalytic attack on H, S. Sullivan. 

The effect of the above difficulties has 
been to create a certain unevenness in sev- 
eral sections, but this unevenness should 
give the instructor an opportunity to 
elaborate on the gaps in the area of per- 
sonality theory. That evenness and har- 
mony can be tied to a certain blandness is 
evident in the section on K. Lewin, which 
is probably the most consistent and best 
integrated in the book. The student who 
pursues this section thoroughly will have 
a clear understanding of some of Lewin’s 
major concepts, but this does not mean 
that he will find the theory very exciting 
or important. At the same time some of 
the less integrated sections, such as the 
ones on Sullivan, Wolpe, and Maslow, are 
probably the most intriguing. 

As this is the second edition for this 
book, it is clear that many teachers and 
students have found it useful. In addition 
to the unique format, described above, 
most of the selections are highly readable 
and interesting. The last word is rarely 
mentioned in scholarly book reviews, but 
we cannot expect students, or even pro- 
fessors, to read boring articles. Most of 
the selections in this book will hold the 
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aders interest long enough to finish the 
oyage through them without difficulty. 
fany of them will leave the student with 
omething memorable or exciting at the 
nd of the trip. Whatever imperfections 
nd blemishes this book presents are a 
rue reflection of the field it aims to 
sample. 
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7012 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md. 20034; 
M-50 


Salzman, (Mrs.) Anne 
12548 Everglade St., 
90066; M-53 

Sargent, S. Stansfeld (Ph.D.) 
)xnard MHC, 620 S. "D" St., 
93030; M-61, F-63 

Saurenman, Rene 
18236 Grondahl, C: ovina, Calif. 91722; M-64 

Schacht, (Mrs.) Leatrice S. 
3 Oakway, Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583; M-50 

Schachtel, Ernest G. (LL.D.) 

315 West 106th St., New York, N.Y. 10025; 
F-51 

Schachtel, (Mrs.) Zeborah (Ph.D.) 

315 West 106th St., New York, N.Y. 10025; 
M-53 

Schaffer, Robert E. (Ph.D.) 

3106 Morrison Ave. Tampa, Fla. 
M-56 

Scher, Sam C. (Ph. D.) 
1668 Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104; 
M-56 

Schmalzried, Newell T. (Ph.D.) 
Rt. 4, Wabash, Ind. 46992; M-56 

Schneider, Clifford D. 

143244 11th St., Greeley, Colo. 80631; A-67 

Schon, Martha (Ph. D.) 

239 Central Park West, Apt. 7B, New York, 
N.Y. 10024; M-59, F-61 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oxnard, Calif. 


33609; 
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Schorr, Martin M. (Ph.D.) 
2970 Arnoldson Ave., University City, San 
Diego, Calif. 92122; M-66 

Schucman, Helen (Ph. D.) 
200 East 16th St., New York, N.Y. 10003; 


F-71 

Schucman, Helen (Ph.D.) 
200 East 16th St., New York, N.Y. 10003; 
F-71 

Schulman, Irvin, Tu 
306 Clwyd , Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 19004; 
M-52 

Schumacher, Audrey S. (Ph.D.) 
2257 N.W. lith Ave, Gainesville, Fla. 
32601; F-49 


Schumacher, Henry C. (M.D.) 
2257 N.W. lith Ave., Gainesville, Fla. 
32601; M-41, LM-66 

Schwartz, Arthur A. 
255 West 88th St., New York, N.Y. 10024; 
M-51 

Schwartz, Emanuel K. (Ph.D.) 
12 East 87th St., New York, N.Y. 
M-49, F-52 

Schwartz, Lita Linzer (Ph.D.) 
411 Lodges Lane, Elkins Park, Pa. 19117; 
A-60 


Seitzman, Daniel 
142 East 16th St., 
M-49 

Selig, Kalman (Ph.D.) 
B East 88th St., 
10028; M-50 

Selig Dr. Sidney 

7310 Sutherland 

48076; A-66 


Shanan, Joel (Ph. Di 


10028; 


New York, N.Y. 10003; 
Apt. 8F, New York, N.Y. 


Dr., Southfield, Mich. 


, The Hebrew Univ., Jeru- 


0° 
p. e, Susie McMillan (Ph.D. ) 
West 4th St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
MAS 
Sherr, Fannie 
320 Central Park West, Apt. 10B, New York, 
N.Y. 10025; A-65 
Shimrat, Niusia 
677 West End Ave., 
A-66 
Shipman, William G. (Ph.D.) 
Michael Reese Hospital, 29th St. and Elli 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60616; M-56, F-64 


Siegel, Burton (Ph.D.) 
40 S. Clay St., Hinsdale, Ill. 60521; M-62 
Siegel, Joseph H. (Ph.D.) 
11330 Hillcrest Rd., 
M-56 
Siegel, Max (Ph.D.) 
50 Kenilworth PL, 
M-49, F-56 
Siegel, Miriam G. (Ph.D.) 
O0 Central Park West, New York, N.Y. 
es M-42, F-49 
1, Ozzie (Ph. D.) 
45-20 Grand Central Parkway, Bellerose, 
N.Y. 11426; M-71 


10550; 


New York, N.Y. 10025; 


Dallas, Tex. 75230; 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 11210; 
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Sienkiewicz, Rev. Alfred J. 
403 Scofieldtown Rd., Stamford, Conn. 
06903; Aff-68 
Silverstein, Mrs. Sophie M. 
2301 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11229; A-56, M-64 
Simkin, James S. (Ph.D.) 
Big Sur, Calif. 93920; M-52 
Simkins, Lawrence (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol, Univ. of Mo. at Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Mo. 64110; A-58, M-63 
Simmons, Dale D. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol., Oregon State Univ., Cor- 
vallis; Ore. 97331; M-68 
Singer, Erwin (Ph.D.) 
3 Gute Rd., Hartsdale, N.Y. 10530; 
F-5 
Singer, Jerome L. (Ph.D.) 
Forest Trail, Woodbridge, Conn. 06525; 
F-66 
Singer, Roland H. (Ph.D.) 
203 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15232; 
M-53 
Sisson, Boyd D. (Ph.D.) 
2237 Darlington Dr., Forest Acres, Augusta, 
Ga. 30904; F-57 
Skeels, Dell (Ph.D.) 
Humanistic-Social Dept.., Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 98105; M-54 
Sless, Bernard 
Rees Edgewater Ave., Ventnor, N.J. 08406; 
Smith, (Mrs.) Margaret J. 
830 Ottawa Tr., Madison, Wis. 53711;M-50 
Smith, Ross L. 
Mental Health Services, 3 Havelock St., W. 
Perth, Western Australia 6005; M-62 
Smith, William H. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol, The Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 66601; M-68 
Smolinsky, Harold J. (Ph.D.) 
203 Fawn Hill Rd., Broomall, Pa. 19008; 
M-52, F-63 
Box um F. (Ph.D.) 
untington Dr., San Marino, Calif. 
91108; M-53, F-59 zy 
Sobol, Albert L. (Ph.D.) 
308 Betsy Brown Rd., Port Chester, N.Y. 
10573; M-49, F-54 
Soll, Jerome (Ph.D.) 
162 W. Glen Ave., Ridgewood, N.J. 07450; 
A-61, M-64 
Somerville, Addison W. (Ph.D.) 
61 Grand Rio Circle, Sacramento, Calif, 
95826; M-56 
Spencer, (Mrs.) Betty L. 
REA 18th St., Huntington, W. Va. 25701; 
Spielberger, Charles D. (Ph.D.) 
Prof. of Psychol., Univ. of So. Florida, Tam- 
pa, Fla. 33620; F-70 
Spin, (Mrs.) Lillian 
a ee 56th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203; 
Spirer, Jess (Ph.D.) 
Box 8186, Univ. Guidance Center, Univ. of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 33124; F-58 
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Spitzer, Gilbert S. 
3714 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
94118; A-67 

Springer, Florence E. 
2500 Johnson Ave. Bronx, N.Y. 10463; 
M-58 

Stanton, (Mrs.) Harriet 
15 Livermore Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
02181; M-42 

Starr, Richard M., Jr. 
1609 Cantwell Rd., Apt. F, Baltimore, Md. 
21207; A-66 

Stavrianos, (Mrs.) Bertha 
762 Dolores St., Stanford, Calif. 94305; 
M-43 

Steiner, M. Elisabeth 
220 Brookdale Ave., Newark, N.J. 07106; 
M-43, F-46 

Steiner, Meta (Ph.D.) 


169-10 Highland Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 11432; ` 


M-48, F-50 

Stenmark, David E. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol., Univ. of So. Carolina, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 29208; A-66, M-70 

Stern David S. (Ph.D.) 
192 Elm Drive East, Levittown, L.L, N.Y. 
11756; A-55, M-61 

Sterne, Spencer B. 
2817 Land Park Dr., Sacramento, Calif. 
95818; M-53 

Sternlof, Richard E. (Ph.D.) 
912 N.W. 57th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
73118; M-66 

Stone, Irving R. 
Asst. for Hospital-Comm, Prog., Fairview 
State Hosp., Box 1000, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
92626; M-51 

Stone, L. Joseph* (Ph.D.) 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601; 
M-40, F-51 

Stonesifer, Fred A. (Ph.D.) 
UEM Ave., Wilmington, Del. 19809; 

zoos (Mrs.) Wanda Rah 
4256 Knollton Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
46208; M-49 

Stotz, Marion 
Galen Breakers — 3F, 550 Ocean Dr., Key 
Biscayne, Fla. 33149; M-53 

Strauss, (Mrs.) Elsa L. 
oe Dakota St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45229; 


M- 

Stricker, George (Ph.D.) À 
Inst. of Adv. Psychol. Studies, Adelphi 
Univ., Garden City, N.Y. 11530; M-66, F-67 

Sturch, Jack E. (Ed. D.) 

P.O. Box 371, Skokie, Ill. 60076; M-61 

Sturgeon, Artie L. (Ph.D.) 

Box 614, Radford College, Radford, Va. 
24141; M-61 


Sundberg, Norman D. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol., Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 97403; F-61 

Swartz, Jon D. : 
P.O. Box 7085, University Station, Austin, 
Tex. 78712; A-67, F-71 
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Swensen, Clifford H., Jr. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol., Purdue Univ., Lafayette, 
Ind. 47906; F-66 


Tabin, Johanna Krout 
162 Park Ave., Glencoe, Ill. 60022; M-52 
“$ Tallent, Norman (Ph.D.) 
Psychol Svc., VA Hospital, Northampton, 
Mass. 01060; M-53, F-63 
Tamm, Mary M. (Ph.D.) 
Carrera 7BIS, 9443, Bogota, D.E. Colombia; 
M-71 
* Tanaka, Fujio 
11-11 Nomachi 2-chome, Kanazawa shi, Ishi- 
kawa-ken, Japan 921; M-59 
Taulbee, Earl S. (Ph.D.) 
Psychol Svc., VA Center, Bay Pines, Fla. 
33504; M-53, F-55 
2 Tayal, Shanti (Ph.D.) 
7430 Tower St., Falls Church, Va. 22046; 
M-60 
Teicher, Arthur (Ph.D.) 
Vin hel 88th St., New York, N.Y. 10024; 
F-5 
~y Tercero, Javier 
Cerrada de Amores No. 22, Mexico 12, D.F., 
Mexico; A-62 
Theiner, Eric C. (Ph.D.) 1 
6258 Millbranch Rd., Southaven, Miss. 
38671; M-63 
Thetford, William N. (Ph.D.) 
A 9 East 78th St., New York, N.Y. 10021; 
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Thornton, Thomas E. (Ph.D.) 
(n S. W. 140th Dr., Miami, Fla. 33158; 
M-5 
Tolor, Alexander (Ph. D.) 
3 Saw Mill Ridge, Newtown, Conn. 
06470; F-63 
Tomblen, Donald (Ph.D.) 
d Fieldstone Dr., Whippany, N.J. 07981; 
-56 
Tomkins, Silvan S. (Ph.D.) 
32 Clover Lane, Princeton, N.J. 08540; F-59 
yf Trachtman, Gilbert M. (Ph.D.) 
110 Bleecker St., Apt. 2B, New York, N.Y. 
10012; M-54 
Treat, Wolcott C. (Ph.D.) 
327 Laurel St, San Diego, Calif. 92101; 
M-53, F-59 
Trench, Alma Nicholas 
12 Eastern Dr., Wethersfield, Conn. 06109; 
M-54 
Troll, Enid Williams 
Cedar Rd. East, Katonah, N.Y. 10536; A-62 
Turner, Miss Dorothy P. 
3512 Liv-Moor Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43227; 
A-67 
Turo, Joann K. 
539 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 10024; 
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Ullmann, Leonard P. (Ph.D.) 
Psychol., 2430 Campus Rd., Univ. of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822; M-58 
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Umpierre, Francisco Jose 
Condominio Midtown, Suite 510-511-512, 
420 Ponce de Leon, Hato Rey, P.R. 00919; 
A-56, M-57 


Van de Castle, Robert L. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychiatry, Univ. of Va. Med. Sch., 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901; F-64 

Vandenberg, Steven G. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol., Univ. of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colo. 80302; M-51 

Vayhinger, John M. (Ph.D.) 
1235 Favorite St., Anderson, Ind. 46013; 
M-52 

Velez-Diaz, Angel (Ph.D.) 
Psychol. Svc., VA Center, GPO Box 4867, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 00936; M-71 

Vogel, Dr. Horst 

igmund Freud Inst, 6 Frankfurt/M, 

Myliusstr. 20, Germany; M-57 

Vorhaus, Pauline G. (Ed.D.) 
155 West 68th St., New York, N.Y. 10023; 
M-41, F-44, LM-66 


Wagner, Edwin (Ph.D.) 
6 N. Revere Rd., Akron, Ohio 44313; M-61 
Wagner, Mazie Earle (Ph.D.) 
00 Klein Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 14221; M-50 

Wald, Charles 

21 Bond St., Great Neck, N.Y. 11021; M-61 
Wales, Beth (Ph.D.) 

Mn Springer Ave., Cinninnati, Ohio 45208; 

M-6 


Walhood, Dale S. 
2557 N.E. 32nd PI., Portland, Ore. 97212; 
A-72 
Walker, Richard N. (Ph.D.) 
Gessell Inst. of Child Develop., 310 Prospect 
St., New Haven, Conn. 06511; F-70 
Waller, Patricia (Ph.D.) 
UNC Highway Safety, Res. Cent., Craige 
Trailer Park, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514; M-61 
Walton, Norma R. (Ph.D.) 
930 Dart Rd., Mason, Mich. 48854; M-49 
Ward, Alan J. (Ph.D.) 
Society Hill Towers, 210 Locust St., Apt. 
17A, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106; M-66 
Warner, Samuel J. (Ph.D.) 
en, Park, New York, N.Y. 10010; 
M- 


Warren, Lurene Z. 
324 New St., Spring City, Pa. 19475; M-49 
Warshawsky, (Mrs.) Florence 
2889 Torrington Rd., Shaker Heights, Ohio 
44122; M-49 
Waters, Thomas J. (Ph.D.) 
3836 S.W. Hewett, Portland, Ore. 97221; 
A-55, M-61 
Webb, James T. (Ph.D.) 
Psychol. Dept, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio 
45701; M-69 
Weiner, Irving B. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol, Case Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland, Ohio 44106; F-72 
Weinstein, Marvin S. (Ph.D.) 
405 Nova Albion Way, San Rafael, Calif. 
94903; M-58 
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Weiss, Avraham Artur (Ph.D.) 
*"Talbieh" Psychiatric Hosp., P.O.B. 39, 
Jerusalem, Israel; F-68 
Weiss, Bertram A. (Ph.D.) 
200 E. 27th St, New York, N.Y. 10016; 
M-56 
Weiss, Emalyn R. 
Cambridge Commons E-13, 715 Old Mill 
Rd., Wyomissing, Pa. 19610; M-50 
Weiss, Herman R. (Ph.D.) 
No. 1 Beach 105th St., Apt. 11B, Rockaway 
Park, Queens, N.Y. 11694; M-53 
Weiss, Justin L. (Ph.D.) 
Harvard Medical School, 74 Fenwood Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 02115; F-69 
Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith (Ph.D.) 
Univ. of Ga., Dept of Psychol., Athens, Ga. 
30601; M-43, F-51 
Wells, Dr. Hal M. 
120 Central Park South, New York, N.Y. 
10019; M-60 
Wengate, Pauline (Ph.D.) 
2 p Crescent Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 28207; 
M-5 
Wertheimer, Rita (Ph.D.) 
No. 36 Yacht Club Cove, Staten Island, N.Y. 
10308; M-55 
Wetle, (Mrs.) Terri C. 
622 S.W. Dolph, Portland, Ore. 97219; A-72 
Wetsel, (Mrs.) Harriette H. 
d Merriman Rd., Akron, Ohio 44303; 
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White, William C., Jr. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Ped., 1224 W. Main St., Univ. of 
Mau Hosp., Charlottesville, Va. 22903; 
Whitman, Dorothy 
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41011; A-56 
Whitman, Roy M. (M.D.) 
Dept. of Psychiatry, Univ. of Cincinnati 
Coll. of Med., Cincinnati, Ohio 45229; M-54 
Whitsell, Leon J. (M.D.) 
52 Shore View Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
94121; M-42 
Wickersham, Francis M. (Ph.D.) 
EM Hartwood Dr., Ft. Worth, Tex. 76109; 
Wigdor, Blossom T. (Ph.D.) 
3 Roslyn Ave., Westmount 6, P.Q., Can.: 
M-49, F-56 
Wilcott, Johanna B. (Ph.D.) 
eer Edison Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44121; 
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Wilson, Helen E. (Ph.D.) 
Eastern Montana Coll., 1500 N. 30th St., 
Billings, Mont. 59101; A-58, M-60 

Wilson, Mary T. (Ph.D.) 
RD 1 Box 143, So. Salem, N.Y. 10590; 
M-44 

Wittert, Edward M. (Ph.D.) 
6129 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60659; 
M-70 

Wolf, S. Jean (Ph.D.) 
155 West 68th St., New York, N.Y. 10023; 
M-44 

Wolfson, (Mrs.) Ruth* 
124 West 79th St., New York, N.Y. 10024; 
F-40, LM-66 

Woltmann, Adolf G. 
1364 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10028; M-49 

Woolf, Henrietta K. 
1623 35th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20007; M-50 

Wright, Rogers H. (Ph.D.) 

20 E. Carson St., Long Beach, Calif. 90807; 


M-61 

Wyatt, Frederick (Ph.D.) 
Univ. of Mich., Psychol. Clin., 1027 E. 
Eum St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104; M-48, 


Yadoff, Bernard (Ph.D.) 
Chr., Div. of Psych., Dept. of Audiology, 
Speech and Psych., Mercy Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15219; M-58, F-65 

Yang, Andrew T. (Ph.D.) 
100 Devon, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 48013; 
M-57, F-63 

Young, I. Louis (Ph.D.) 
2075 Scottsville Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
14623; M-72 

Yufit, Robert I. (Ph.D.) 
Ill. State Psych. Inst., 1601 W. Taylor St., 
Chicago, Ill. 60612; M-62, F-68 


Zamorski, Emil J. " 
950 E. Maple, No. 203, Birmingham, Mich. 
48011; A-61 

Zeev, Bracha 
205 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 10023; 
A-57, M-59 

Zilaitis, Victor (Ph.D.) 

2410 S.W. Lakeview Dr., Sebring, Fla. 
33807; F-67 

Zimet, Carl N. (Ph.D.) 

School of Medicine, 4200 East 9th Ave., 

7 Denver, A M PD 

ámmerer, Ann Moi D. 
Apes Fenwood Br Pasadena, Tex. 77502; 


Zimmerman, Irla Lee (Ph.D.) A 
404 Bank of America Bldg., 13006 E. Phila- 
delphia, Whittier, Calif. 90601; M-49, F-62 

Zucker, Karl B. (Ph.D.) 

Dept. of Special Education, Indiana State 

z E erre Haute, Ind. 47809; F-69 

ucker, Luise J. (Ph.D.) 
275 Central Park West, New York, N.Y- 
10024; M-45, F-50, LM-70 
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Fowler, Raymond D. 
Harriman, B. Lynn 


Peyman, Douglas A. R. 


+ ALASKA 
Doak, Barbara B. 


ARIZONA 
Maresca, Virginia K. 
McGuirl, Donald 


Phoenix 
Brewer, Paul W. 
Canter, Aaron H. 
Katz, Harriet 


Tucson 
Kahn, Marvin W. 
Kucera, Gerald A. 
Levy, Martin R. 
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McDonald, Franklin R. 


ARKANSAS 
Dana, Richard H. 


CALIFORNIA 
Beale, Elizabeth A. 
~ Blum, Gerald S. 
Bowdlear, Charles M. 
Brozovich, Stanley M. 
Crumpton, Evelyn 
Due, Floyd O. 
Dunlap, Dorothy 
Dye, Curtis 
Eglash, Evelyn 
A Forrest, Carol W. 
Frankel, Esther B. 
Gering, Evelyn 
Hays, Berta 
Howard, Stephen J. 
x Inman, John M. 
Iverson, Norman E. 
Kendra, John M. 
Levy, Henry L. 
Levy, Ruth J. 
Lewis, Robert T. 
Malm, Mildred 
Mehr, Helen M. 
Miller, Cecil R. 
Mitroff, Norman S. 
Peak, Horace M. 
g Penn, Nolan E. 
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Sargent, S. Stansfeld 
Saurenman, Rene 
Simkin, James S. 
Snowden, Robert F. 
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Beverly Hills 
Goldstein, Fred J. 
Johnson, Theresa 
Olinger, Leonard B. 
Ruja, David H. 


Costa Mesa 
Feblowicz, Ernst A. 
Stone, Irving R. 


Los Angeles 
Armon, Mary V. 
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Bolgar, Hedda 
Brandt, Rudolph J. 
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Eiduson, Bernice T. 
Farberow, Norman L. 
Feifel, Herman 
Fichman, Lionel L. 
Forer, Bertram R. 
Forer, Lucille K. 
Frostig, Marianne 
Grayson, Harry M. 
Kay, Eleanor 
Maksimczyk, Walter 
Meyer, Mortimer M. 
Peck, Michael 
Risch, Frank 
Russell, Howard 
Salzman, Anne 


Palo Alto 
Bell, John E. 
Korner, Anneliese F. 
Pasadena 
Ameday, Roberta F. 
Diamond, Florence 
Greiner, David S. 
Reitzell, Jeanne M. 
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Somerville, Addison W. 
Sterne, Spencer B. 


San Diego 
Brownell, Rosa P. 
Heisler, Verda 
Lockwood, Wallace V. 
Roache, Miriam H. 
Schorr, Martin M. 
Treat, Wolcott C. 

San Francisco 
Berliner, Hildegard 
Spitzer, Gilbert S. 
Whitsell, Leon J. 
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San Rafael 
Borland, Ingrid B. 
Weinstein, Marvin S. 
Whittier 
Cole, Joseph C. 
Zimmerman, Irla Lee 


COLORADO 
Ossorio, Abel G. 
Pearson, Pamela H. 
Schneider, Clifford D. 
Vandenberg, Steven G. 


Denver 
Jones, Nelson F. 
Nelson, Constance B. 
Rogers, Lawrence S. 
Rymer, Charles A. 
Zimet, Carl N. 


CONNECTICUT 
Gibson, Robert L. 
Ibelle, Bertram P. 
Libresco, Emile 
McNeill, Harry V. 
Mosher, Donald L. 
Rosner, Stanley 
Sienkiewicz, Alfred J. 
Singer, Jerome L. 
Tolor, Alexander 
Trench, Alma N. 

Middletown 
Cudrin, Jay M. 
Friedman, Edward L. 
Holzberg, Jules D. 

New Haven 
Ames, Louise Bates 
Climo, Esther 
Klatskin, Ethelyn H. 
Walker, Richard N. 

New London 


Goldberg, Philip A. 
Murstein, Bernard I. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Grossman, Searles A. 
Stonesifer, Fred A. 


FLORIDA 
Feldman, Dorothy A. 
Grassi, Joseph R. 
Reid, Walter B. 
Stotz, Marion 
Taulbee, Earl 
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Zilaitis, Victor 
Coral Gables 
Allen, Robert M. 
Blumenthal, Seymour M. 
Jones, Marshall R. 
Spirer, Jess 
Gainesville 
Harrower, Molly R. 
Schumaker, Audrey S. 
Schumaker, Henry C. 
Miami 
Eber, Milton 
Marquit, Syvil 
Thornton, Thomas E. 
Tallahassee 
Megargee, Edwin I. 
Menzies, Elizabeth S. 
Tampa 
Blau, Theodore H. 
Ciccarello, Jennie 
Kramer, Ernest F. 
Schaffer, Robert E. 
Spielberger, Charles D. 
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Kaplan, Norman 
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Barry, John R. 
Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith 
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Hughes, Robert M. 
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Davison, Arthur H. 
Sisson, Boyd D. 


HAWAII 

Honolulu 
Boyar, Jerome I. 
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Halperin, Sidney L. 
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IDAHO 
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Hamlin, Roy M. 
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Rader, Gordon E. 
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The Role of Personal History Data in Clinical Judgment: 
A Selective Focus 


CHARLES R. POTKAY 
Western Illinois University 


Summary: More than 30 studies dealing with the role of personal history data as a source 
of information in clinical judgment and related contexts are reviewed and evaluated. Evi- 
dence is consistent with the conclusion that personal history data is at least if not more 
effective than projective and objective test sources of information for purposes of personal- 
ity description and prediction in experimental settings. Support for a more intensive and 
molecular focus on personal history data and specific component items is indicated. Person- 
al history data may represent the primary source of inference for psychologists in clinical 
work. The question is raised as to whether clinical psychologists have been sufficiently 
responsive to and informed of basic research applications that might serve to improve 
professional effectiveness in clinical as well as research settings. 


In a recent investigation of clinical 
judgment with the Rorschach, experi- 
enced clinical psychologists were found 
to value such personal background in- 
formation as age, sex, and education at 
least as highly as they valued Rorschach 
free association responses and traditional 
quantitative scores, e.g., F+%, M, and R 
(Potkay, 1971). Out of 329 separate in- 
formation items available for answering 
three clinical questions, the information 
item citing a test S's age was selected 
most frequently (81%) by this group of 
36 clinicians, followed by items contain- 
ing the test S’s initial free association to 
the inkblots (76%) and the.S’s sex (75%). 
Information indicating a Rorschach S’s 
level of education was found to be useful 
especially for the task of estimating intel- 
lectual functioning. Information items 
pertaining to a S’s marital status, sexual 
history, and sibling position were found 
useful for the task of evaluating severity 
of anxiety. 

Following completion of the above 
study a question was entertained concern- 
ing the degree to which clinicians gener- 
ally may be influenced in the making of 
clinical judgments by sources of informa- 
tion distinct from strict Rorschach or 
other test data; i.e., personal history data, 
and professional or personal anticipa- 
tions. A review of existing literature re- 
lated to this question revealed that the 
influence of personal background infor- 
mation in clinical judgment tasks has 


been the focus of a number of recent 
studies. 

In a methodological study of clinical 
judgment by Lee and Tucker (1962), two 
problems involving the contamination 
issue implied in the above question were 
discussed. The first problem relates to the 
question of how we are to identify the 
cues actually used in the making of clini- 
cal judgments and predictions. The sec- 
ond problem lies in the choice of criteri- 
on for assessing the validity of a given 
judgment. These authors cited a study by 
Rubin and Shontz (1960) in which judges 
made Q-sort descriptions of a paranoid 
schizophrenic patient based only upon 
statisticat data: date of birth, date of ad- 
mission, education, occupation, etc. The 
descriptions remained . relatively un- 
changed following the addition of inter- 
view and test information. Rubin and 
Shontz attributed the absence of change 
to "a process of considered discrimina- 
tion" among their judges. Lee and Tucker 
(1962) were less generous, concluding in- 
stead. that one can never be certain 
whether the final diagnosis occurs primar- 
ily “on the basis of age or high F+%.” 


Even when we provide our clinician 
judge with the sparsest morsels of data 
in quantitative form, as Hoffman 
(1960) has done, we do not know 
what he adds to those data from his 
own frame of reference and experience 
nor precisely what contribution this 
makes to the total variance of his judg- 
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ments.... [Additionally] the judge 
who disagrees with the criterion in a 
study of this type could well be right 
and the experimenter wrong [p. 272]. 


Basic Influence of 
Personal History Data 

Strauss (1968) found that when anam- 
nestic data on Rorschach Ss were made 
available to psychology trainees: before 
testing, the trainees tended to favor this 
source of information in writing personal- 
ity reports while ignoring test data and 
behavioral observations. This finding 
might have found favor with Griswold 
and Dana (1970) who were not encour- 
aged that graduate and undergraduate 
psychology students made approximately 
the same use of behavioral data, even 
though the graduates had received almost 
two years of additional training in clinical 
psychology which “should have tied them 
more closely" to the behavioral data. 
Sherman (1952) and Bower, Testin, and 
Roberts (1960) reported that patient 
groups were differentiated more success- 
fully when such background variables as 
age and education were introduced and 
combined with Rorschach data. Cham- 
bers and Hamlin (1957) withheld age in- 
formation on patients whose protocols 
were being judged because they believed 
it would serve as a clue in the identifica- 
tion of diagnostic groups. 

Holsopple and Phelan (1954) cited un- 
published dissertation findings by Horn 
(1943) that biographical data contributed 
more to behavioral understanding and 
prediction than did projective test materi- 
als. Holsopple and Phelan observed in 
their own study that judges, without hav- 
ing been instructed to do so; used bio- 
graphical data as the more primary criteri- 
on standard for matching projective and 
biographical material. Chance expectancy 
was exceeded more significantly when the 
judges were matching Rorschach material 
than TAT or objective test material. In a 
later investigation by Phelan (1964) the 
accuracy scores of 20 PhD clinicians were 
higher when projective tests were 
matched against biographies than when 
matchings occurred between TAT and 
Rorschach protocols or objective tests 
with any of the projectives. The objective 
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tests included Thurstone PMA, Kuder 
Preference Record, and Guilford-Zimmer- 


- man Temperament Tests. 


In a directly relevant report by Kosch- 
erak and Masling (1972), the influence of 
a Rorschach subject’s lower or middle 
social class membership in affecting clini- 
cal ratings of pathology was demón- 
strated. A single Rorschach protocol was 
given to two groups of clinical students 
and PhD psychologists (N = 41). Only 
four pieces of information were manipu- 
lated, in the context of a biographical de- 
scription: education (high school vs col- 
lege), type of job (garage mechanic vs as- 
sistant sales manager), annual salary 
($5,700 vs $15,000), and place of resi- 
dence (Niagara Falls vs Lewiston, New 
York). Koscherak and Masling viewed 
these four items as being the only deter- 
miners significantly affecting degree of 
pathology attributed to the case history 
and Rorschach protocol. Contrasted with 
previous findings, however, raters who 
had the middle class history viewed the 
subject as having more serious pathology 
than those clinicians given the lower class 
protocol, probably related to changes in 
cultural Zeitgeist. 


Accuracy of Personal History Data 

In a study by Holtzman and Sells 
(1954) clinical psychologists attempted 
to predict the success of military pilot 
cadets through analyses of a six-test bat- 
tery, which included a biographical his- 
tory inventory. None of the 19 psycholo- 
gists in the study was able to make better 
than chance predictions using a global ap- 
proach that permitted combination of all 
test data. When judgments based upon 
single tests were examined, only one 
psychologist’s set of predictions proved 
to be significantly accurate. Although the 
researchers noted that the latter finding 
could have been due to chance fluctua- 
tion, it is interesting to specify that the 
predictions in this instance had been de- 
rived from the biographical history infor- 
mation. 

Soskin (1959) employed four different 
classes of data in asking five groups of 
judges to answer 54 criterion test items 
about a single male S on whom extensive 
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interview, collateral, and direct observa- 
tional information had been obtained. 
The four classes of data included: (a) bio- 
graphical facts — age, race, religion, mari- 
tal status, educational status, and present 
occupation; (b) observations of 9 role- 
playing situations; (c) Rorschach test; and 
(d) psychological test battery — Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Rorschach, TAT, SCT, man- 
woman-building drawing test, AVL Study 
of Values, Guilford-Martin GAMIN and 
ATDCR inventories, and a 60-item word 
association test. The five groups of judges 
ranged in experience from PhD test “au- 
thorities” to student nurses. The five 
judging groups did not differ in overall 
accuracy regardless of the type of infor- 
mation on which their judgments were 
based. Experienced psychologist and 
psychiatrist judges showed no greater ac- 
curacy after exposure to role-play and 
Rorschach data than had been achieved 
by study only of the biographical infor- 
mation. The influence of the Rorschach 
test record was to increase the amount of 
clinician change away from “essentially 
sound" initial formulations based on the 
biographical data toward the direction of 
overestimation of the experimental S's 
maladjustment. 

Horowitz (1962) studied clinicians" 
judgments from projective test protocols 
in a design that also evaluated four 
sources of prediction, although in relation 
to a 64-item Q-sort criterion. The four 
informational conditions included: 
(a) brief biographical information — age, 
sex, occupation, marital status, educa- 
tion, hours in therapy; (5) biographical 
information plus test battery — Ror- 
schach, TAT, SCT; (c) base rate descrip- 
tions; and (d) description by naive judges 
using biographical information. The tradi- 
tional rationale that projective tests pro- 
vide extensive amounts of individual dif- 
ference information was questioned as 
being without experimental justification. 
A major finding was that the prediction 
of clinicians with access to projective test 
information were no more accurate than 
base rate predictions. However, it was 
recognized that projective data were 
found useful to clinicians in two second- 
ary ways: first, by permitting placements 
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of therapy patients into gross psychiatric 
categories; and, second, by permitting the 
12 PhD clinicians to improve their accur- 
acy over that of 60 college undergraduate 
judges. Horowitz concluded, (1962): 
Further work needs to be done 
with “information” as an independent 
variable in clinical judgments. ... It 
would be valuable to learn exactly 
what information the clinician does 
use, as well as what sorts of inferences 
he makes from it and how accurate 
these inferences are [p. 255]. 


Horowitz conclusion undoubtedly 
would have found favor with Thorne and 
Nathan (1970) whose contributions to 
understanding the process of clinical judg- 
ment has been motivated not only for re- 
search purposes but for purposes of prac- 
tical application as well (Nathan, 1967; 
Thorne, 1967). The combined 1970 ven- 
ture of these writers pertained to the use 
of formal systems analysis methods for 
integrative diagnosis. The first of their 
seven proposed steps in diagnosis is that 
of evaluating the target person’s past life 
history. 

In clinical science, the first stages of 
case study traditionally have consisted 
of the evaluation of the life record, 
starting with the collection of the case 
history data, and including the results 
of other indirect examinations conduc- 
ted in the past. The most important 
reason for starting with the case his- 
tory is because clinical judgment 
studies indicate that life record data 
constitute the most valid criteria con- 
cerning what the person has been and 
may, become [Thorne & Nathan, 1970, 
Py A 
A higher degree of diagnostic agree- 

ment among clinicians was reported when 
diagnoses were based on anamnestic data 
as contrasted with test data (Little & 
Shneidman, 1959). The test data included 
Rorschach, TAT, MAPS, and MMPI. This 
finding was supported by Golden (1964) 
who indicated that 30 experienced clini- 
cal psychologists asked to make personal- 
ity descriptions of a heterogeneous group 
of Ss did not agree more among them- 
selves on the basis of any combination of 
tests (Rorschach, TAT, and MMPI) than 
they did on the basis of identifying data. 
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The identifying data was comprised only 
of a S's age, sex, race, religion, education, 
and military status. However, the clini- 
cians did agree significantly more with 
criterion judges when given any individual 
test or combination of tests than on the 
basis of identifying data alone. In explain- 
ing the contrast of this finding with that 
reported by Kostlan (1954), Golden 
noted that his own identifying data did 
not include the information that Ss were 
psychiatric patients, “a powerful source 
of inference about individuals." 

Golden suggested that when his clini- 
cians were given only minimal informa- 
tion about Ss they tended to use a 
"normal" stereotype as the basis for per- 
sonality descriptions. The greater clini- 
cian agreement with criterion judges may 
have occurred when test information led 
clinicians to shift to another stereotype, a 
"pathological" one. Golden suggested 
that future research in diagnostic judg- 
ment emphasize less the "global" ap- 
proach and more a *molecular" approach 
in which smaller bits of information are 
utilized. 

In Kostlan's (1954) study “minimal” 
information permitted psychological in- 
ferences to be made at a level greater than 
chance expectancy. The minimal informa- 
tion consisted of a S's sex, race, veteran 
status, psychiatric status, age, marital 
status, occupation, education, and source 
of clinic referral. Formal social case his- 
tories proved superior to Rorschach, SCT, 
and MMPI as a source of cues in these 
inferences. Kostlan's concluding discus- 
sion suggested that research interest in 
understanding and improving the social 
case history might be more profitable 
than continued interest in the study of 
projective techniques. 

Meehl (1959) recalculated Kostlan's 
data and stated that the contribution 
made by social history, MMPI, and SCT 
data to clinical judgments based only on 
the “minimal data” was relatively little: 
9% added to the original 63% correct pre- 
diction figure. 

. Meehl's observation was reinforced by 
similar findings reported by Sines (1959) 
who used five graduate trainees in a clini- 
cal judgment design: Interview, Ror- 
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schach, and MMPI information was added 
in cumulative fashion to biographical 
data. The trainees’ Q-sort descriptions of 
30 patients changed little with the addi- 
tion of these three nonbiographical 
sources of information. Consistent with 
the emphasis of the present review, how- 
ever, the data source most influential in 
increasing the accuracy of the trainees’ 
Qsort description with criterion descrip- 
tions was that of the interview. 

Lanyon and Goodstein (1971) re- 
viewed four studies that made compari- 
sons among various sources of personality 
assessment information. A primary con- 
clusion reached by these authors was that 
personality tests fared less well than case 
history information for psychological pre- 
diction or description. Lanyon and Good- 
stein further noted that single tests added 
little more to case history data as did any 
greater number of tests, and that the par- 
ticular type of test involved was relatively 
unimportant. To quote, 

Whenever various data sources have 
been compared for their contribution 
to a valid comprehensive personality 
description, biographical information 
has been shown to be at least as pow- 
erful as the commonly used clinical 
tests. Further, it appears that there is a 
definite ceiling to the amount of data 
which it is worthwhile to collect, and 
that the validity of the resulting assess- 
ment is not increased by adding more 
data; in fact, the validity may even be 
lowered [p. 182]. 


Influence of Personal History Items 


In about as specific a study of its kind 
with regard to the making of a single con- 
trolled change in personal history infor- 
mation, Lakin and Lieberman (1965) ana- 
lyzed the influence of three parcels of in- 
formation on the conceptualizations of 
18 psychoanalysts. The original minimal 
information condition stated the follow- 
ing, 

Vivian Salisbury, 30, is a white, 
married, American-born housewife and 
graduate student with an M.A. in polit- 
ical science. She lives with her husband 
and two living children, both girls, ages 
5% and 4. Their first child, a boy, died 
of cancer when 6 months old. Her par- 
ents — father, 62, mother, 60 — are 
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living together. She has two siblings;a 

brother, 25, and a sister, 24 [p. 386]. 

Q-sort changes resulting from counter- 
balanced inputs of diagnostic psychologi- 
cal report and therapy report at two 
6week intervals were found to be *'rela- 
tively unrelated" to the content of infor- 
mation conveyed. Changes largely were 
related to the psychoanalysts' psychosex- 
ual theoretical orientations. In interpret- 
ing their results, Lakin and Lieberman 
referred to the diagnostic test informa- 
tion as being a “releaser” of predisposing 
response sets among the participant 
judges. In view of the judges’ uniform 
tendency to describe Vivian as a classical 
hysteric, a follow-up attempt was made 
to ascertain the influence only of the spe- 
cific diagnostic label “hysteric” as part of 
the minimal data condition. Six addi- 
tional psychoanalysts were asked to make 
Q sorts based upon information in the re- 
vised personal history description. Result- 
ing correlations between mean sorts of 
these latter judges and those of the earlier 
judges under the Minimal Data, Psycho- 
logical Report, and Therapy Protocol 
Conditions were .04, .41, and .43, re- 
spectively. 

An important contribution toward un- 
raveling the more “private and inacces- 
sible” aspects of clinicians’ evaluative 
processes and, eventually, providing sta- 
tistically weighted guidelines for applied 
workers to follow in arriving at clinical 
decisions, was made by Gunderson and 
Kapfer (1966). These researchers em- 
ployed a regression analysis technique in 
order to identify the specific variables in- 
fluencing experienced psychologists 
(N=9) and psychiatrists (V=5) who had 
been engaged by the Navy to recommend 
volunteers for hazardous Antarctic duty. 
The unique value of the technique is that 
“it reveals precisely what the clinician’s 
evaluative system is at any particular time 
and what changes have taken place at an- 
other time.” Application of the technique 
permitted Gunderson and Kapfer to de- 
termine for a single clinician, for ex- 
ample, that of 23 biographical items one 
single item — “previous Antarctic experi- 
ence” — correlated .40 with his evalua- 
tion scores of the volunteer group. When 
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three other items were added — “dislikes 
painting and drawing, number of siblings, 
and length of naval service” — the result- 
ing multiple correlation was increased to 
.57. Perhaps not unexpectedly, psychia- 
trists emphasized biographical data more 
than did psychologists, although in vari- 
able and sometimes nonuseful ways (e.g., 
in overemphasizing “frequency of wor- 
ship"). Volunteer rank or experience con- 
sistently contributed to the prediction of 
nearly all of the clinicians’ evaluations. 
Again, however, inter-clinician reliabilities 
were no greater than predictabilities of 
evaluation based on biographical data 
alone. Of surprise to Gunderson and 
Kapfer (1966), 

It was expected that the psycholo- 
gists as a group would give more 
weight to the biographical question- 
naire data in the clinical interview situ- 
ation when it was explicitly available 
to them compared with the Rorschach 
procedure when only the applicant’s 
rank was readily apparent to the exam- 
iners. The data of Table 1 indicate that 
this was not the case [p. 145]. 


Other Applications of 
Personal History Data 

In a nontest context Dohrenwend, 
Egri, and Mendelsohn (1971) have re- 
ported that investigations undertaken by 
themselves in Washington Heights and by 
others in Midtown (Srole, Langner, 
Michael, Opler, & Rennie, 1962) and 
Stirling County (Leighton, Harding, 
Macklin, Hughes, & Leighton, 1963) rec- 
ognized that factors such as respondent’s 
class background could influence deci- 
sions concerning the prevalence of psychi- 
atric disorder in general populations. 
Epidemiological studies consistently have 
cited an inverse relation between psychi- 
atric disorder and social class or educa- 
tional level of the head of household, al- 
though the Dohrenwend et al. investiga- 
tion indicated exceptions to this pattern. 
Kurtz, Weech, and Dizenhus (1970) 
pointed out that social class considera- 
tions were not limited to diagnostic deci- 
sionmaking but to outpatient treatment 
recommendations as well. 

The clinical utility associated with the 
weighting of case history variables has 
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been recognized in clinical settings for at 
least the past two decades. Phillips (1953) 
has made use of such variables for pur- 
poses of evaluating the adequacy of pre- 
morbid adjustment in schizophrenia. Kan- 
tor, Wallner, and Winder (1953) have 
done the same for differentiating “proc- 
ess" and "'reactive" end-points of schizo- 
phrenic adaptation. The Zigler and Phil- 
lips’ (1960) scale for rating the social 
maturity of individuals also is comprised 
of such basic life history items as age, IQ, 
education, occupation, employment 
status, and marital status. 

Workers in industrial assessment set- 
tings consistently have pointed to the 
superiority of biographically-oriented in- 
formational sources for decision-making 
tasks of selection and hiring as compared 
with formal personality test measures. 
Baehr, Furcon, and Froemel (1968), for 
example, recently reported on their con- 
prehensive attempt to develop a test se- 
lection battery that would be predictive 
of effective police performance. Of 16 
different test measures administered to 
more than 500 Chicago patrolmen the 
most effective single predictor of paired- 
comparison and departmental ratings was 
a biographically-oriented Personal History 
Index. Similar observations have been re- 
viewed by England (1961) in his text on 
the use of weighted biographical data 
blanks in personnel selection. These data 
blanks do not confine themselves to de- 
mographic variables of age and sex only, 
but encompass broader experiential 
(number of schools, jobs, arrests) and be- 
havioral (hobbies, alcoholic consumption) 
variables as well. 


Discussion 


Based on the studies reviewed, the 
conclusion seems quite clear that personal 
history data as a source of clinically de- 
Scriptive or predictive information is at 
least as effective as information derived 
from psychological test sources. Personal 
history data also are far more economical 
of clinician and subject time, and prom- 
isingly accessible to empirical analysis and 
Systematization. Direct support for the 
conclusion is provided by the repeated 
demonstrations of personal history data 
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validity cited. Indirect support also exists 
in the form of continuing experimental 
failures of multiple-test and global assess- 
ment approaches to evaluate personality 
functioning at better than chance levels 
of accuracy. 3 

While one may never be sure whether 
diagnostic judgments may be based upon 
“age or high F+%” (Lee & Tucker, 1962), 
due to the influence of contaminated in- 
formation sources, researchers in the pres- 
ent review have indicated their awareness 
that such variables as age, education, 
psychiatric status, etc., do influence clini- 
cal conclusions significantly. Rorschach 
clinicians have been observed to value 
some types of personal history data as 
much as strict Rorschach data. When not 
eliminated from Rorschach judgment de- 
signs, age and education items have been 
found to increase accuracy of diagnostic 
outcomes for clinicians. 

For test instruments more broadly, 
personal history data have proven to be 
the primary criterion utilized by clinical 
workers in matching tasks. Even minimal 
personal history data have been able to 
effect more accurate clinical predictions 
than extensive projective and objective 
test batteries. Inter-judge reliability also 
has been shown to be highest when 
grounded in personal history data rather 
than psychological test data. Individual 
tests add little to initial conclusions de- 
rived from the input of personal history 
data, and whatever new information may 
be conveyed by tests or interviews toward 
effecting slight changes or modifications 
from initial conceptualizations bears rela- 
tively little relation to the particular test 
added, 

It is interesting yet somewhat discour- 
aging to note the following observations 
in relation to psychologist training. Un- 
dergraduate students and graduate 
trainees are inclined to utilize personal 
history data in their interpersonal deci- 
Sion-making and report writing activities. 
Their behavior would be viewed favorably 
in light of the present framework. How- 
ever, the use of personal history data then 
appears to become "trained out" by the 
time the students have become PhD's. As 
portrayed in the studies cited, some ex- 
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perienced judges do not behave in ways 
that would evidence responsiveness to ex- 
perimentally derived guidelines toward 
improved clinical effectiveness; Or, the 
guidelines only recently have begun to be 
recognized. 

An earlier question by Meehl asked 
whether clinicians would be responsive to 
evidence that the obtaining and maintain- 
ing of actuarial tabulations on clinical per- 
formance could improve their profession- 
al effectiveness. It similarly may be asked 
whether clinicians may continue to ad- 
minister more tests in a psychological bat- 
tery than fewer, or to minimize the im- 
pact of initial contact and biographical in- 
formation on their conceptualizations 
and decisions pertaining to clients. For 
example, the present review cited ex- 
amples of experienced psychologists pre- 
ferring to work with Rorschach records 
and no personal history data than with 
personal history data alone. Experienced 
psychoanalysts similarly preferred to be 
influenced by their predisposed psycho- 
sexual theoretical orientations than by 
content inputs from their “team” col- 
leagues, despite suggestions that these ori- 
entations may serve as systematic sources 
of error (Phelan, 1964). Finally, other 
studies then point to evidence that naive 
judges without professional training — 
but using personal history data — are able 
as a group to meet or approximate the 
accuracy levels of experienced profession- 
als, without access to more extensive vi 
additional information. The implication 
that clinicians may be overlooking some- 
thing quite basic — the important role of 
personal history data in clinical judgment 
— is unavoidable. 

One answer to Lee and Tucker’s ques- 
tion as to how the clinical cues entering 
into judging processes may be identified 
is suggested, consistent with the direction 
of studies in the present review. The ap- 
proach to be taken would involve a focus 
on molecular sources of information, not 
global ones. The approach also would 
focus on a more systematic study of per- 
sonal history data, not test data of either 
a projective or objective kind. A recurrent 
thread running through a number of the 
studies reviewed was that specific individ- 
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ual items of information serve as “power- 
ful” sources of inference in clinical deci- 
sion-making activities — “psychiatric pa- 
tient ... hysteric ... previous Antarctic 
experience." Individual items such as 
these may be identified easily, defined 
concretely, and modified controlledly. 
The potential of such a molecular focus 
in providing empirically weighted guide- 
lines for clinicians regarding “what to 
look for" or “what to assign priority to” 
for particular clinical tasks was actualized 
by Gunderson and Kapfer (1966) through. 
the use of regression analysis techniques. 
This trend toward more sophisticated use 
of statistical, mathmatical, and computer- 
based models for investigating clinical in- 
ference unquestionably has been on the 
increase (Beach, 1967; Gaier & Lee, 
1953; Goldberg, 1970; Hammond, 
Hursch, & Todd, 1964; Hoffman, 1960; 
Hoffman, Slovic, & Rorer, 1968; Mira- 
bile, Houck, & Glueck, 1971; Sarbin, 
Taft, & Bailey, 1960; Shipley, Powell, & 
Harley, 1970; Sines, 1966; Snapper & 
Peterson, 1971; Stone, 1970; Stone & 
Linscheid, 1971; Stroebel & Glueck, 
1970; Warr & Smith, 1970; and, Wiggins 
& Hoffman, 1968). 

It is foreseen that some question may 
be raised about the majority of the 
studies cited being unrepresentative of 
actual clinical practice; for example, that 
the contexts of the studies for the most 
part were “blind.” This type of question 
no longer seems legitimate as justification 
for poor clinician performance in experi- 
mental settings or for the distancing of 
findings from clinical judgment studies as 
“not part” of what clinicians do on a 
daily working basis. With regard to the 
question of “blind” judgment, the over- 
riding emphasis of the present review is 
that nonblind contacts with persons in 
clinical settings is in fact the disregarded 
rule. The point of emphasis is that non- 
blind contact with live persons indeed has 
been and may be essential to the clinical 
evaluation process, providing as it does 
immediate, powerful, and typically un- 
acknowledged personal history (and be- 
havioral) data. Mere physical presence of 
another person without psychological 
testing or case folder review or psychiat: 
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ric interview provides information on age, 
sex, race, marital status, etc., even before 
clinical interaction begins. Even the 
physical presence is preceded by cumula- 
tive past presences as to what constitute 
typical client problems and treatment 
recommendations for one's own clinical 
setting and for one's own clientele. Clini- 
cians in fact do not work without this 
personal history information although 
clinicians may verbalize that it is “less sig- 
nificant” than psychological test informa- 
tion or that it is used “just for orientation 
purposes.” The studies reviewed suggest 
that “blind” judgment experiments may 
be unrepresentative of clinical work. 
Basic forms of personal history data are 
present in clinical work and may be the 
major or only tangible source of descrip- 
tive and predictive assessment upon 
which clinical psychology typically has 
relied. 

In realistic defense of the clinician 
who has been trained for work in applied 
settings, improvement in judgmental ac- 
curacy requires provision of systematic 
feedback that might link particular infor- 
mational cues to judgmental outcomes. In 
clinical practice, however, “feedback is 
virtually nonexistent” (Goldberg, 1968). 
A literature finding to the effect that 
given variables discriminate between 
groups of patients at the .05 level of sig- 
nificance is of little use to the clinician 
unless he also is told of the variables’ reli- 
abilities, redundancies, and linearities 
(Hammond, Hursch, & Todd, 1964). Ac- 
cording to these last cited researchers it is 
understandable that "research hardly af- 
fects clinical practice" because the con- 
nection between research and function is 
too remote. Moxley and Satz (1970) were 
able to demonstrate that when relevant 
increments of statistical information were 
made available to clinical judges, predic- 
tive accuracy in fact increased in relation 
to the criterion of length of stay in 
psychotherapy. All of the clinicians be- 
haved responsively. Most relevantly, one 
group of clinical graduate students 
trained in the application of statistical de- 
cision theory performed more accurately 
than two other groups of untrained clini- 
cal graduate students and PhD clinical 
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psychologists, at three of four informa- 
tional levels (MMPI, MMPI plus biographi- 
cal data, previous information plus dis- 
criminant function Z scores, and previous 
information plus base rates and condi- 
tional probabilities). 

In sum, the value of personal history 
data has been documented in a variety of 
interpersonal settings — diagnostic, treat- 
ment, and personnel. The question being 
raised is whether the clinical field may be 
able to make more use of this source of 
information in both applied and research 
activities. One is reminded of the observa- 
tion made by Jackson and Wohl (1966). 

One becomes very curious as to 
what specific effects research has had. 

In spite of voluminous studies with 

negative findings and research reviews 

which are extremely critical (Buros, 

1959, pp. 276-279), [psychology] in- 

structors supported Rorschach prac- 

tices in a manner expected of those 
who reject such research as inappropri- 


ate and irrelevant to Rorschach work 
[p. 132]. 
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Blind Test Interpretation to Overcome 
Student Resistance to Projective Techniques Courses 


GORDON E. RADER and THOMAS R. SCHILL 
Southern Illinois University 


Summary: Courses on projective techniques have become unpopular with students who see 
the tests as invalid and irrelevant. Instructors who teach assessment often must deal with 
heavy resistance against learning about projectives. As a method for overcoming resistance, 
the administration of the Rorschach and TAT to a patient in therapy was presented on 
videotape and analyzed blind, first by the class and then the instructors. Following this, the 
therapist and later the patient himself appeared before the class to provide information to 
compare with the blind analysis. Follow-up questionnaires indicated that the exercise was 
effective in altering negative attitudes toward projective techniques. Some suggestions to 


others who may use this approach are offered. 


Hard times have fallen upon instruc- 
tors who teach graduate courses in projec- 
tive techniques. Once one of the most 
popular topics in the clinical psychology 
curriculum, courses on projective tech- 
niques now are regarded as irrelevant rel- 
ics of the past. Students typically enter 
the courses with an attitude of resent- 
ment at being required to learn about 
techniques which “all the research shows 
to be invalid" and, even if valid in the 
hands of some experts, they feel have 
little to offer to those responsible for 
treating the patient. Clinical faculty mem- 
bers, though generally somewhat more 
tolerant; increasingly are inclined to deni- 
grate projective techniques (Thelan, 
Varble, & Johnson, 1968). As a result, 
emphasis upon training in the use of pro- 
jective techniques has significantly de- 
creased in most clinical psychology pro- 
grams during the last few years (Shem- 
berg & Keeley, 1970). , 

Despite the increasing de-emphasis and 
depreciation of projective techniques, 
specific courses in the subject are still re- 
quired in approximately 80% of the clini- 
cal programs surveyed by Shemberg and 
Keeley (1970). We do not wish to debate 
the desirability or undesirability of re- 
quiring instruction in the use of projec- 
tives as part of the training of the clinical 
psychologist. Parenthetically, we might 
note that two recently published surveys 
(Lubin, Wallis, & Paine, 1971; Smyth & 
Reznikoff, 1971) indicate that projective 
tests are still much used and valued in 


most clinical settings. However, we wish 
to focus attention upon the plight of the 
instructor faced with a hostile or at least 
skeptical and disinterested class of stu- 
dents who feel that their time is being 
wasted. How does he spark the students’ 
interest? How does he help them to open 
their minds to what he has to offer them? 

Faced with this problem, the investi- 
gators decided that only a concrete, di- 
rect experience in which the students ac- 
tively participated would be sufficiently 
potent to break through the students’ en- 
trenched skepticism and resentful negativ- 
ism. We arranged to videotape the admin- 
istration of the Rorschach and TAT to a 
young male client who had been in ther- 
apy with one of our colleagues for several 
months and was still being seen. The ther- 
apist chose a case he felt would be inter- 
esting and one for whom the information 
would be useful in therapy.’ We carefully 
avoided obtaining any information about 
the client from either the client or his 
therapist. A careful blind analysis of the 
test protocols was done by the investi- 
gators, making an effort to be specific 
and concrete in our interpretive state- 
ments about the client. 

After some introductory sessions of 
the course devoted to administration, 
scoring and basic interpretive concepts, 
the videotaped testing was replayed to 
the students who also were given a typed 
transcript to study. Thus, the students 


1 We are indebted to Dr. John Snyder, the 
therapist, and his courageous patient. 
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were presented with virtually all of the 
cues available to the examiner. They were 
asked to study the protocol at home and 


, prepare their own hypotheses for class 


discussion. The discussion itself revealed a 
great diversity of opinion and a tendency 
to propose only rather general, global in- 
terpretive hypotheses. At the conclusion 
of the discussion sessions, the investi- 
gators’ own previously prepared detailed 
interpretations were passed out. The stu- 
dents were informed that the therapist of 
the tested client would be present at the 
next session and they were instructed to 
prepare questions designed to obtain vali- 
dation data from the therapist for the in- 
terpretations proposed by the class and 
by the investigators. The therapist, who 
had received no feedback from testing, 
gave a twenty-minute summary of his im- 
pressions of his client and then submitted 
to questions from the class. The therapist 
was then given a copy of the investiga- 
tors’ interpretive comments which he dis- 
cussed with his client. At a subsequent 
meeting of the class, the patient, accom- 
panied by his therapist, appeared before 
the class to comment on some of the in- 
terpretations which had been discussed 
with him in therapy, and to answer fur- 
ther questions. Both the session with the 
therapist and that with the patient were 
two hours in length, giving ample time for 
extensive questioning. 

Blind interpretation has been em- 
ployed as a pedagogical device in assess- 
ment courses before. We feel the oppor- 
tunity actually to encounter in class both 
the therapist and the patient tested is per- 
haps a unique addition. Furthermore, we 
are unaware of any discussion of blind 
interpretation specifically as a technique 
to counteract pre-existing prejudices and 
resistance against learning about assess- 
ment techniques. In what follows, we pre- 
sent some data relevant to an assessment 
of the effectiveness of our particular ven- 
ture and offer some general suggestions to 
those who may wish to attempt some- 
thing similar in their own classes. 

At the end of the quarter, the class 
was requested to fill out anonymously a 
questionnaire evaluating their reactions to 
the blindtesting experience. The question- 


naire consisted of six openended ques- 
tions and two 11-point rating scales. Thir- 
teen students completed the question- 
naire. We shall present each of these in 
turn, summarizing the responses ob- 
tained. 


1. Did you feel this was a worthwhile 
exercise? Please explain. 

Twelve out of thirteen responded very 
positively. The thirteenth student felt it 
was "only moderately effective" but 
thought that it could have been more ef- 
fective if he had done the assigned read- 
ings to "provide a framework." Many 
commented on the value of actually see- 
ing and hearing the client on video rather 
than merely reading a typed protocol. 
Several felt that the experience of being 
able to compare the test interpretations 
with the therapist's impressions was par- 
ticularly valuable. 


2. Did this exercise influence any of 
your attitudes toward projective testing? 
Please explain. 

Six students gave a definite yes; four 
students gave a qualified yes (i.e., "prob- 
ably,” “somewhat,” “to some extent," “I 
think so"); one student did not answer 
the question but said, “It did help to 
bring the tests to life;" two said "No." 
One of those who said “No” explained 
that the “tests validated only that which 
an observer with similar professional ex- 
perience could have found.” The other 
“No” offered no explanation for his 
answer. However, the very positive tone 
of his other answers suggests that he al- 
ready may have held a positive attitude 
toward testing which was merely affirmed 
by the exercise. Those who said “Yes” 
added such comments as the following: 
“Correlation between therapist and tests 
was surprising and convincing;” “It cer- 
tainly gave me more confidence in the 
projective techniques;’ “Increased my 
faith in the amount of material that could 
be drawn from projectives and in the 
comprehensiveness (total picture of per- 
sonality) they provide; “Made me think 
that testing had some value;” “It impres- 
sed me how much an experienced assessor 
can get from a battery of tests;” “Accur- 
acy impressed me,” “Probably gave me 
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more confidence in the kind of informa- 
tion that can be obtained from projective 
testing." 

This question was directed toward as- 
sessing the success of this exercise in 
achieving our primary aim of reducing re- 
sistance to learning based upon a convic- 
tion that testing is invalid and worthless. 
Judging from the responses to our ques- 
tionnaire, the blind analysis demonstra- 
tion achieved our purposes quite well. We 
also observed a more receptive attitude in 
class following the exercise, with in- 
creased motivation to learn something 
about assessment. 


3. Do you feel this was an effective 
way to help you learn to interpret tests 
yourself? Please explain. 

Ten students replied “Yes,” three 
*No." The comments were varied with 
the positive ones similar to those given to 
the first question. Negative responses 
were on the basis of: "Too much class 
collaboration;" *No more than any other 
protocol; “Better to learn administra- 
tion and scoring by stopping tape and 
practice scoring. Interpretation using only 
test data is a difficult and precarious 
enterprise.” 


4. Did having the client come into 
class add significantly to what you got 
out of the experience? Please explain. 
(Eleven responses because two students 
missed this class). 

Six replied definitely “Yes,” four 
“No,” and one gave a qualified yes. In 
general, those who said “Yes” felt that 
seeing and interviewing the client added 
further to the sense of validity of the 
tests. However, one person said that tests 
“can easily overemphasize the maladap- 
tive.” Another wrote, Confirmed my im- 
pression of testing, i.e., what is available 
to the tester is available to the skilled in- 
terviewer." Those who said "No" felt it 
added little. One student objected to the 
patient being made a "guinea pig on dis- 
play." 

The final two questions and the rating 
scales assessed the students’ perceptions 
of the validity of the test interpretations 
after listening to the therapist and the cli- 
ent. The reaction seemed to be that the 
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tests had been fairly accurate but had 
overemphasized the patient’s pathology. 
The average rating of congruence with the 
impressions gained from the therapist was 
9.08 on an 11-point scale ranging from 1 
= highly incongruent through 6 = about 
like chance to 11 = highly congruent, 
Congruence with impressions gained from 
seeing the client was 8.55. 

Assessing the overall results of our ex- 
perimental procedure, we accomplished 
the attitude changes we intended with the 
great majority of the class. Clearly, this 
procedure involves risk. Any significant 
discrepancy between test interpretation 
and therapist's description, or from seeing 
the client, will only harden the students" 
resistance. We recommend blind test anal- 
ysis for combating negative attitudes 
toward testing only to those confident of 
their skills; For these people we would 
like to offer several suggestions: 


l. Pick your therapist carefully. We 
feel it is essential to find someone whom 
you trust as a therapist and who tends to 
View patients within the same kind of 
theoretical and descriptive framework as 
you do. 

2. Organize your interpretations into 
discrete statements within logical categor- 
ies. Rather than writing a typical free- 
flowing test report, we feel it is helpful to 
list discrete interpretations within a num- 
ber of categories. This aids the student in 
identifying specific interpretations to be 
“validated” and makes it possible to keep 
a kind of boxscore. The categories we 
used were cognitive functioning, affect 
and impulse expression, problem areas, 
interpersonal relationships, coping and 
defensive methods, diagnostic impression, 
and implications for treatment. 

3. Be concrete, specific, and phrase 
your interpretations in terms of behav- 
iors, feelings, or attitudes which can be 
verified or reasonably inferred. Thus, it is 
not enough to state that a patient is pas- 
sive; one must try to spell out the various 
ways in which his passivity is likely to 
manifest itself. 

4. Record all feedback sessions. We 
were astounded at the amount of dis- 
agreement as to what was actually said by 
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the therapist and by the patient. If it has 
all been recorded, it is simple to submit 
all disputes to the evidence of the record- 
ing. 

5. Heavily emphasize implications for 
treatment. A typical criticism of psycho- 
logical testing is that even if the results of 
testing are valid, they rarely affect treat- 
ment, In a great many cases this is a justi- 
fiable criticism and examiners have not 
aided their cause by neglecting the impli- 
cations of their results for the treatment 
of the patient. In a course on projective 
techniques it is important to demonstrate 
whenever possible that test interpretation 
can provide relevant and useful informa- 
tion for the planning and conduct of 
treatment. 

While no single demonstration will 
make students eager to learn about pro- 
jective techniques, much less do anything 
toward removing psychological testing 
from the general disrepute into which it 
has fallen, we believe students will re- 
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spond best to direct firsthand experience. 
As the old saying goes, "Seeing is believ- 
ing!" 
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Symposium: Current Research Applications of 
Rorschach Derived Concepts 


NELSON F. JONES 


Introduction 


Nineteen seventy-one marked the fiftieth anniversary of Rorschach's Psychodiag- 
nostics, His test has undergone its share of vicissitudes ranging from obscurity to 
the awkwardness of being endowed with magical properties, through a great num- 
ber of “invalidations.” It persists as the most frequently used test in the clinical 
psychologist's repertoire. At this point his test is not only a viable personality 
assessment instrument, but is used as a criterion measure in research and has pro- 
vided concepts which, used in other contexts, further our knowledge of the com- 
plexities of personality. 

The following two papers and discussions, offering examples of such use of 
Rorschach’s concepts in current research, were presented as a symposium jointly 
sponsored by The Society for Personality Assessment and the Division of Clinical 


Psychology at the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1971. 
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Rorschach Adaptive Regression and 
Change in Psychotherapy! 


DANIEL B. FISHMAN 


About 15 years ago Holt (1970) de- 
veloped a system of scoring the Ror- 
schach for the ability to “regress in the 
service of the ego," or what he has since 
called “adaptive regression." In this scor- 
ing system, Rorschach responses are as- 
sessed first for the extent to which they 
reflect primary process thinking. This 
thinking can be reflected in the content 
of a response as indicated by the extent 
to which the response contains drive-re- 
lated content, ie., the extent to which 
the response contains oral, anal, sexual, 
exhibitionistic-voyeuristic, homosexual, 
and/or aggressive images. Primary process 
thinking also can be reflected in the form 
of a response by the extent to which it 
deviates from logical, orderly, realistic 
thinking, e.g., by condensation, displace- 
ment, or logical contradiction. The inten- 
sity of the primary process present, i.e., 
the degree to which the Rorschach re- 
sponse reflects primary as opposed to 
secondary thinking, is summarized in a 
score labelled "Defense Demand." When 
à Rorschach response contains primary 
process, in its form and/or content, the 
response is next assessed for the degree to 
which the drive-laden, nonlogical thinking 
is integrated into a more realistic and un- 
derstandable response. This capacity to 
produce primary process Rorschach re- 
sponses in an adaptive manner is labelled 
"Defense Effectiveness," and it is in part 
expressed in the degree to which re- 
sponses containing primary process are 
placed in an appropriate context (e.g., 
esthetic or cultural); the degree to which 
the individual derives pleasure vs. anxiety 
from the responses; and the degree to 
which the responses match the properties 
of the card. This last characteristic is as- 
sessed by Mayman's (1960) Form Level 


1 Presented in a symposium "Current Research 
Applications of Rorschach Derived Concepts” 
to the annual convention of the American 
Psychological Association, September 5, 1971, 


Score, which is an elaboration of the tra- 
ditional Rorschach F+ vs. F— measure. 
Holt’s system yields a number of dif- 
ferent scores which, in various ways, re- 
flect adaptive regression. In the present 
study, the Defense Effectiveness score 
was chosen as the index of adaptive re- 
gression. As described above, this score 
indicates how adaptively handled is the 
primary process that does occur in a Ror- 
schach response, independently of wheth- 
er that primary process thinking is strong, 
moderate, or weak in its intensity, i.e., 
independently of the degree of “Defense 
Demand" of the Rorschach response. The 
actual scoring procedure for Defense Ef- 
fectiveness involves assigning a Defense 
Effectiveness score to every Rorschach re- 
sponse containing primary process, and 
then dividing the total of the Defense Ef- 
fectiveness scores by the total number of 
primary process responses. A similar pro- 
cedure is used for Defense Demand. For 
Form Level, a score is assigned to every 
response, whether or not it contains pri- 
mary process, and then the total score is 
divided by the total number of responses. 
Over the years, Rorschach adaptive re- 
gression has been studied in relation to a 
wide variety of theoretically relevant, 
non-Rorschach variables. However, no 
previous research has investigated adap- 
tive regression with the type of non-Ror- 
Schach variables and the type of theoreti- 
Cal rationale employed in the present 
Study. Specifically, in the present re- 
search the adaptive regression of patients 
during the first six months of longterm, 
Outpatient psychoanalytic therapy was 
studied in the context of viewing adaptive 
regression as an important “‘patienthood 
skill.” By "patienthood skill” is meant a 
characteristic of a person which facilitates 
his successful functioning in the role of a 
psychoanalytic therapy patient. In other 
Words, adaptive regression is viewed as en- 
abling a patient to effectively perform the 
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"work" of psychoanalytic therapy, 
namely, free associative exploration of in- 
ner life leading to enhanced intellectual 
and emotional self-understanding, and in 
turn to enhanced functioning outside the 
therapy. 


. . This view of adaptive regression as a 
patienthood skill is perhaps better under- 
stood in light of some general comments 
about psychoanalytic therapy. This type 
of therapy can be conceptualized as being 
composed of two components: an “intra- 
therapy" component, which involves how 
the therapy is conducted; and an “extra- 
therapy" component, which involves 
what the therapy is for, that is, the extra- 
therapy component involves the problems 
in the patient's life outside of therapy 
that brought him into therapy in the first 
place. The intra- vs. extra-therapy com- 
ponents are frequently referred to as the 
process vs. the content of therapy. The 
intra-therapy component focuses upon 
the quality of the working relationship or 
"therapeutic alliance" between patient 
and therapist, and upon how the patient 
talks about his problems. The goal of the 
intra-therapy component is for the pa- 
tient to attain a high level of patienthood 
skills and abilities — for example, the pa- 
tient's ability to see the connection be- 
tween his problems and deep feelings and 
conflicts within himself; and the patient's 
ability to talk about his experiences in an 
emotional, personal, free-associative man- 
ner which allows for the expression of 
primary process without the patient be- 
coming disorganized, that is, which allows 
for adaptive regression. In contrast, the 
extra-therapy component focuses upon 
the content of the patient's extra-therapy 
problems, particularly with respect to a 
psychodynamic formulation of the nature 
and etiology of the patient's problems in 
his life outside therapy. The goal of the 
extra-therapy component is to solve these 
problems. In psychoanalytic therapy, the 
intra-therapy and extra-therapy goals are 
conceptualized as causally related, such 
that the greater the level of patienthood 
skills a patient attains, the more he is seen 
as able to use the therapy situation for 
solving his extra-therapy problems. 
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Viewing adaptive regression as a pa- 
tienthood skill within this general frame- 
work, we developed three hypotheses and 
investigated them for the first six months 
of psychoanalytic therapy. The first 
hypothesis proposes that a patient's level 
of adaptive regression at the beginning of 
therapy is predictive of his extra-therapy 
outcome six months later. This hypothe- 
sis is based on the reasoning that a high 
initial level of adaptive regression gets the 
patient started off at a high level of effec- 
tiveness in solving his extra-therapy prob- 
lems. However, the extent to which a pa- 
tient develops his patienthood skill of 
adaptive regression during the therapy is 
only partly determined by his initial level 
of adaptive regression, as is illustrated by 
a correlation of only +.34 in the present 
study between adaptive regression asses- 
sed at the beginning of therapy and adap- 
tive regression assessed six months later, 
In light of this, and in line with the con- 
ceptual model discussed above, the sec- 
ond hypothesis proposes that the level of 
adaptive regression the patient attains 
after six months of therapy is more 
highly related than his initial level to 
extra-therapy outcome at six months. In 
other words, the association between ini- 
tial level of adaptive regression and extra- 
therapy outcome six months later is 
hypothesized to be enhanced by also tak- 
ing into account the extent to which the 
patient learns to increase his adaptive re- 
gression skills during the therapy; and a 
patient’s level of adaptive regression at six 
months reflects both his initial level and 
the extent to which he has changed over 
the therapy. Finally, the third hypothesis 
proposes that adaptive regression, as mea- 
sured by the Rorschach, is positively asso- 
ciated with other, non-Rorschach mea- 
sures of patienthood skills. 


Method 

Setting and patients 

The study took place in the outpatient 
clinic of a metropolitan psychiatric teach- 
ing hospital. From a pool of individuals 
who were preselected as appropriate for 
longterm, psychoanalytic therapy, 36 
typical patients were selected for study. 
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Table 1 


Correlation Coefficients Between 
(a) Defense Effectiveness and Form Level, and (b Extra-Therapy Outcome Measures 


Measures of 
Extra-Therapy Outcome 
After Six Months 


Independent 


Observer Social Functioning 


09. Improvement in Work and 


Rorschach Measures of 
Patienthood Skills 


01. Defense 
Effectiveness 


Initial 
Scores 


6 Mo. 
Later 
Scores 


Agee 


Patient 10. Decrease in Affective 


Distress 


i^ 


Patient 11. Overall Success 


40** 


Therapist 12. Overall Success 


NOTES: 


22m 


a Variables 09. and 10. are based upon scores of change between status at the begin- 
ing of therapy and six months later, while variables 11. and 12. are based upon 
ratings made only after six months of therapy. 


For N - 36, one-tailed probability levels are: 


*p«.05 
** p«.025 
*** p < 005 


These 36 patients were seen by 12 psychi- 
atric residents and three clinical psychol- 
ogy interns in therapy lasting a total of 
between 6 and 24 months, with a mean 
of 12.6 months. 


Measures and Procedures 

Variables 01-03 in the present study 
include Holt's Rorschach variables which 
have already been discussed: Defense Ef- 
fectiveness, Form Level, and Defense De- 
mand. 

Variables 04-08 include non-Ror- 
Schach measures of patienthood skills. 
Variable 04, Patienthood Functioning, 


consists of a rating of therapy tape sam- 
ples made by an independent, experi- 
enced, research-oriented psychoanalytic 
therapist. The rating indicates how well 
an individual is functioning in his ex- 
pected role as a psychoanalytic therapy 
patient. This role is defined by a theoreti- 
cal model (Unpublished paper by Merri- 
field & Fishman, available from the 
author), which elaborates the concept of 
patienthood skills described above. Vari- 
able 05, Perceived Cause of Problems: In- 


ner Self vs. External Factors, is a measure ^ 


in which the patient describes his view of 
the cause of his difficulties from a list of 
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17 items. These are coded along a 6-point 
scale of degree of “internality” vs. “ex- 
ternality” of problem cause, e.g. from 
*]-My troubles are related to bad luck,” 
to “6-I have complicated and deep feel- 
ings and conflicts within myself." Vari- 
able 06, Ego Assets, consists of a sum- 
mary of therapist ratings of the patient in 
terms of a number of characteristics 
which are viewed as ego assets in psycho- 
analytic therapy, e.g. availability and con- 
trol of affect, fantasy, and personal mem- 
ories; frequency of thinking about one's 
own motives and feelings and those of 
others; and ease of telling others about 
one's concerns and difficulties. Variable 
07, Quality of Therapeutic Alliance, is a 
therapist rating after six months of ther- 
apy of the degree to which a good thera- 
peutic alliance has been established with 
the patient, with “therapeutic alliance” 
defined as “a working relationship which 
is mature, realistic, rational, mutual, col- 
laborative, and goal-oriented.” Variable 
08, Appropriateness for Psychoanalytic 
Therapy, is a therapist rating at six 
months of the degree to which the pa- 
tient has seemed appropriate for investi- 
gative, insight-oriented vs. supportive, 
defense-strengthening therapy. 

Finally, Variables 09-12 include non- 
Rorschach measures of extra-therapy out- 
come after six months of therapy. Vari- 
able 09, Work and Social Functioning, is 
derived from a semi-structured patient in- 
terview which elicited data about con- 
crete behaviors in the areas of job, school, 
and/or housekeeping performance; hobby 
activities; and affiliative, heterosexual, 
and parent-child relationships. Transcripts 
of the taped interviews were rated by an 
independent listener as to overall ade- 
quacy of work and social functioning, 
with a reliability correlation coefficient 
of .83 being attained on a sub-sample of 
20 interviews independently rated by the 
author. Variable 10, Affective Distress, 
was derived from the patient’s comple- 
tion of the Multiple Affect Adjective 
Checklist (Zuckerman & Lubin, 1965), 
with an overall score generated by a 
weighted summing across anxiety, depres- 
sion, and hostility sub-scores. Variable 
11, Patient-Rated Overall Success, con- 
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sists of a combination of patient ratings 
after six months of therapy as to overall 
benefit derived from therapy, overall sat- 
isfaction with therapy, and overall extent 
of change in presenting problems. Vari- 
able 12, Therapist-Rated Overall Success, 
consists of a parallel combination of 
ratings completed by the therapist. 

Variables 01, 02, 03, 05, 06, 09, and 
10 were assessed in separate research ses- 
sions with the patient and therapist, and 
Variable 04 from therapy tape samples, 
both at the beginning of therapy and six 
months later. Variables 07, 08, 11, and 
12 were assessed in the six-months-later 
research session only. 


Results 


The hypotheses in the present study 
propose relationships between Rorschach 
adaptive regression, as assessed by the De- 
fense Effectiveness score, and various non- 
Rorschach measures. In addition to data 
analyses relevant to these hypotheses, for 
purposes of comparison parallel analyses 
were performed for Defense Demand, 
which reflects amount of primary process 
independently of how adaptively it is dealt 
with, and Mayman’s Form Level measure. 
As has already been mentioned, the Form 
Level measure, which is an elaboration of 
the traditional Rorschach F+ vs. F— score, 
is an important component of the Defense 
Effectiveness variable. This is reflected in 
the fact that in the present study, Form 
Level and Defense Effectiveness correlated 
.77 when assessed at the beginning of ther- 
apy, and .51 when assessed six months 
later. None of the relationships analyzed 
for Defense Demand were significant, and 
thus this variable was deleted from the 
results tables. However, Form Level did 
manifest a number of significant relation- 
ships, and it was included in the result 
tables for comparison with Defense Effec- 
tiveness. 

The first hypothesis proposes a positive 
association between level of Defense Effec- 
tiveness at the beginning of therapy and 
extra-therapy outcome six months later, 
The second hypothesis proposes that, in 
comparison to its level at the beginning of 
therapy, Defense Effectiveness after six 
months of therapy is more highly associ- 
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ated with extra-therapy outcome. Table 1 
presents results relevant to the first and 
second hypotheses in terms of four differ- 
ent measures of extra-therapy outcome at 
six months. The results in Table 1 for De- 
fense Effectiveness can be summarized as 
follows: (a) initial Defense Effectiveness 
correlated significantly with one of the 
four outcome measures, namely it corre- 
lated +.28 (p < .05) with a therapist rating 
of the therapy's Overall Success; and (5) 
six-months-later Defense Effectiveness sig- 
nificantly correlated with three of the four 
outcome measures, including a correlation 
of *.32 (p < .05) with the therapist's 
rating of Overall Success, a correlation of 
*.57 (p < .005) with a parallel rating by 
the patient of the therapy's Overall Suc- 
cess, and a correlation of 4.29 (p < .05) 
with a patient measure of decrease in ex- 
perienced affective distress after six 
months of therapy. Thus, overall, the re- 
sults in Table 1 present confirming evi- 
dence for the first and second hypotheses. 
In addition, the Table 1 results indicated 
that the Form Level measure showed a 
similar correlational pattern to Defense 
Effectiveness. In fact, in contrast to De- 
fense Effectiveness, Form Level at six 
months showed a relatively high correla- 
tion of +.49 (p « .005) with improvement 
in work and social functioning after six 
months of therapy, as assessed by an in- 
dependent observer. 

The third hypothesis proposes that De- 
fense Effectiveness is positively associated 
with other, non-Rorschach measures of pa- 
tienthood skills. Table 2 presents results 
relevant to this hypothesis in terms of cor- 
relations between Defense Effectiveness at 
the beginning of therapy and three other, 
non-Rorschach measures of patienthood 
skills at the beginning of therapy. These 
three measures included: first, Patient- 
hood Functioning, which was a rating by 
an independent observer of how well an 
individual is performing in his role as a 
psychoanalytic therapy patient; secondly, 
the patient's Perceived Cause of his Prob- 
lems, which reflects how psychologically- 
minded the patient is in his perception of 
the causes of his problems; and thirdly, 
the therapist’s rating of the patient’s Ego 
Assets vis a vis psychoanalytic therapy, in- 
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cluding such characteristics as the availa- 
bility of affect, fantasy, and personal 
memory, and the extent to which the pa- 
tient thinks about his own motives and 
feelings. From Table 2 it can be seen that 


initial Defense Effectiveness was signifi- “ 


cantly correlated 4.37 (p < .025) with 
initial Patienthood Functioning, and 4.35 
(p < .025) with Ego Assets; it did not sig- 
nificantly correlate with initial Perceived 
Cause. 

Table 2 also presents results relevant to 
the third hypothesis in terms of correla- 
tions between Defense Effectiveness, asses- 
sed after six months of therapy, and five 
non-Rorschach measures of patienthood 
skills, assessed after six months of therapy. 
These five measures included the three as- 
sessed at the beginning of therapy, plus 
two additional measures which reflect the 
therapist's view of the patient's appropri- 
ateness for psychoanalytic therapy, and 
the therapist's view of the quality of the 
therapeutic alliance that had been estab- 
lished between the patient and himself 


over the first six months of therapy. From ` 


Table 2 it can be seen that six-months- 
later Defense Effectiveness was signifi- 
cantly and positively correlated with all 
five of the non-Rorschach measures of 
patienthood skills, with the highest corre- 
lation being a 4.43 (p < .005) with the 
Perceived Cause variable, which reflects 
the patient's degree of psychological-mind- 
edness in viewing the causes of his prob- 
lems. Thus, overall, the results in Table 2 
present confirming evidence for the third 
hypothesis. 

Table 2 also presents results for the 
Form Level measure. While none of the 
initial correlations were significant, three 
of the six-month correlations were, with 
the highest correlation being a 4.58 (p< 
-005) with the Patienthood Functioning 
variable. 

In summary, then, the results of the 
present study would seem to lend validity 
both to a conception of adaptive regres- 
sion as an important patienthood skill in 
psychoanalytic therapy, and to Holt's De- 
fense Effectiveness measure as a valid indi- 
cator of adaptive regression. Moreover, the 
comparison analysis with Defense Demand 
indicates that it is not the capacity to pro- 
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Table 2 


Correlations Between (a) Defense Effectiveness 
and Form Level, and (b) Non-Rorschach Measures 
of Patienthood Skills 


Rorschach Measures of 
Patienthood Skills 


01. Defense 
Effectiveness 
6 Mo. 
Initial | Later 


04. Patienthood 
Functioning 


Non-Rorschach 
Measures of 
Patienthood Skills 


6 Mo. 
Later 
Scores 


Initial 
Scores 


Independent 


Observer ger 


Vhs 


05. Perceived Cause of 
Problems: Inner Self 
vs. External Factors 


Patient 


08 |.10 


Therapist 06. Ego Assets 


07. Quality of 
Therapeutic Alliance 


Therapist 


08. Appropriateness for 
Psychoanalytic Therapy 


Therapist 


NOTES: 

a Time context of correlations: the Rorschach initial scores, taken at the beginning of 
therapy, were correlated with initial scores on the non-Rorschach variables; and the 
Rorschach 6-months-later scores were correlated with 6-months-later scores on the 
non-Rorschach variables. 

b Variables 07. and 08. were assessed only after 6 months of therapy. 


For N = 36, one-tailed probability levels are: 


*p« 05 
**p« 025 
*** p< 005 


duce primary process thinking in itself, The findings with form level indicate a 
but rather the capacity to produce it in an high overlap between this variable and De- 
adaptive manner that is a relevant factor in fense Effectiveness, both in terms of their 
successful psychoanalytic therapy. correlations with each other and with the 
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non-Rorschach variables. In this regard, it 
is important to remember that while the 
Defense Effectiveness measure is only 
scored when primary process material oc- 
curs, the Form Level measure is scored for 
every Rorschach response. Thus, it might 
be that the differentiation between Ror- 
schach responses which do or do not con- 
tain primary process is not that crucial in 
the assessment of adaptive regression. 
Rather, one explanation of the present re- 
sults might be that — as Mayman and 
others have pointed out — since the Ror- 
schach in general pulls for primary proc- 
ess, an individual’s mean form level across 
all his responses is in itself a valid indicator 
of his ability to deal adaptively with pri- 
mary process material, that is, of his abil- 
ity for adaptive regression. 


Rorschach Adaptive Regression and Change in Psychotherapy 
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Perceptual Factors in Color-Affect Arousal' 


GIBSON A. TODD 
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Allusions to a relationship between 
color and various emotional states are 
pervasive. Many early studies were indi- 
cative of a color-affect relationship (Ellis, 
1900; Goldstein, 1939; Granger, 1953), 
although more recent studies have led re- 
viewers to reject the earlier evidence 
(Norman & Scott, 1952; Zubin, Eron, & 
Schumer, 1965). Others consider that the 
lack of evidence for a color-affect rela- 
tionship may stem from the experimental 
techniques and instruments used (Keehn, 
1953; Baughman, 1958; Ainsworth, 
1954; Cerbus & Nichols, 1963). 

Recently there has been renewed inter- 
est in physiological reactions to color 
stimulation. There is considerable evi- 
dence that the color red, unlike the color 
blue, produces physiological reactions. 
Lovett Doust and associates (Lovett 
Doust & Schneider, 1955; Lovett Doust 
& Callagan, 1955; Lovett Doust & Mel- 


. ville, 1956) have conducted studies relat- 


ing the level of oxygen in capillary blood 
to environmental or emotional stress. Ex- 
posure to the color red produced a reac- 
tion identical to that of induced stress 
while the color blue produced signifi- 
cantly less reaction. Similarly, Gerard 
(1958) found significant physiological re- 
sponses (blood pressure, respiratory activ- 
ity, palmar conductance, and cortical ac- 
tivation) to red light while blue light was 
relatively neutral. Compatible results 
were obtained using diverse dependent 
measures such as finger tremor (James & 
Domingos, 1953), reaction time (Halpern 
& Kugelmass, 1956), and the G.S.R. (Wil- 
son, 1966). 

1 This investigation was supported (in part) by 
a Public Health Service fellowship (number 
SFI-MH-24, 605-04) from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. This paper, based on a disserta- 
tion presented to the Graduate School of the 
University of Denver in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for a PhD degree in psychol- 
ogy, was presented in a symposium “Current 
Research Applications of Rorschach Derived 


Concepts" to the APA Convention, Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 1971. 


The paucity of evidence for psycholog- 
ical reactions to color, concomitant to 
the well substantiated physiological reac- 
tions may rest in individual differences in 
ego controls. Such a position is held by 
many theoreticians such as Schachtel 
(1959). He has labelled two perceptual/ 
personality types, autocentric (develop- 
mentally early) and allocentric (develop- 
mentally mature). A descriptively near- 
identical typology has experimentally 
evolved from the research conducted by 
Witkin and his associates (Witkin, Dyk, 
Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp, 1962). 
They have dichotomized their typology 
as that of field dependent (autocentric) 
and field independent (allocentric). 
Schachtel presents a theoretical basis, and 
Witkin et al. present experimental verifi- 
cation, for two modes of affect manage- 
ment involving degrees of passivity, reac- 
tivity and subjectivity toward the outer 
environment and inner emotional con- 
comitants, as well as the defense mechan- 
ism habitually utilized. The theory of 
Schachtel and the experimental data of 
Witkin depict a differential reaction to 
color by their two types. The personali- 
ties associated with the two perceptual 
modes are seen as not necessarily differ- 
ing as to emotional responsivity, but are 
seen as differing as to how such emotion- 
ality affects their defensive reactions, 
their cognitive functioning, and their 
more overt behaviors. 


Further exploration of the color-affect 
hypothesis demanded that attention to 
the theory and data of personality/per- 
ceptual types be considered along with 
the physiological evidence for maximal 
responding to the color red. Also, many 
of the investigations of the relationship 
between color and affect have been con- 
ducted with the Rorschach. These studies 
have contributed to the rejection of any 
affective properties of color. Several 
studies have been conducted where TAT 
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or TAT-like cards have been modified by 
the addition of color (Thompson & Bach- 
rach, 1951; Lubin & Wilson, 1956; John- 
son & Dana, 1965). In the majority of 
such studies there has been little or no 
attempt to conceptualize the results in a 
color-affect framework. One exception 
was a study conducted by Brackbill 
(1951). His research provided limited but 
provocative evidence of an affect-color 
link. Evaluation of this literature clearly 
suggests that the TAT would provide a 
promising vehicle for color-affect explora- 
tion. 


Method 


Subjects 

All male children (N = 290) from five 
Denver area schools, whose ages ranged 
between seven to eight years, and ten to 
eleven years, were screened with the Hid- 
den Shapes Test (O-A Test Battery, 1958). 
Thirty Ss were selected from each age 
group, 15 who scored at least one stand- 
ard deviation below the mean, and 15 
who scored at least one standard devia- 
tion above the mean of their respective 
age group. High scorers on embedded fig- 
ures tests have been found by Witkin and 
associates to be field independent (FI), 
while low scorers are field dependent 
(FD). In this way four experimental 
groups were formed: a young (M = 7.67 
years) FD group, a young (M - 7.60 
years) FI group, an older (M = 10.83 
years) FD group, and an older (M = 10.80 
years) FI group. These Ss were screened 
for red-green color blindness and no Ss 
were rejected on this basis. 
Apparatus 

Two sets of TAT cards (Card 1 and 
Card 5, selected according to standards of 
the elementary school personnel) were 
modified by photographic addition of 
color, one set red and one blue, plus an 
achromatic version. The levels of satura- 
tion and brightness were selected for both 
colors by matching with colors from the 
Color Standards (Munsell, n.d.). The 
Munsell code for the red was 5R, 4/8 and 
for the blue 10B, 4/8. Equivalent maxi- 
mum (and thus indirectly the minimum) 
degrees of saturation and brightness were 
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obtained by matching with the Munsell 
colors and using proper photographic fil- 
ters. The standard achromatic cards were 
also reproduced photographically, mini- 
mizing alteration of the original satura- 
tion and brightness levels. With this meth- 
od all corresponding areas of the three 
sets of cards were made essentially equiv- 
alent in saturation and brightness levels to 
the standard cards. Other characteristics 
such as the size, weight, texture and 
matte of the photographic prints and 
mounts were also essentially identical to 
the original cards. 

The experimental room contained a 
card table on which was mounted a 
V-shaped booth. The sides of the booth, 
forming the opening of the V, extended 
beyond the edge of the table with suffi- 
cient room for both S and £ to sit within 
the V opening. A florescent lamp was 
mounted on the ceiling of the booth (as 
was a microphone), to illuminate the card 
placed on a sheet music stand mounted 
on the table. 


Procedure 

Each S was taken into the experi- 
mental room and was seated at the table 
along with the female E. Following a 
brief, friendly, standardized conversation, 
the $ was given standard instructions for 
TAT stories, and in addition was told to 
keep his eyes on the card while telling his 
story. Each S was presented with both 
TAT cards of the same color according to 
random assignment. The first card (TAT 
Card 5) was utilized as a training card to 
insure the S's understanding of the task 
and he was questioned and/or prompted 
to produce a complete story. Next, the 
instructions were briefly repeated to the 
S and the second card (TAT Card 1) was 
presented. The Ss were given no further 
instructions or promptings, and any ques- 
tions were answered in a neutral non-di- 
tective manner. Both stories were re- 
corded on tape and the second story was 
subsequently transcribed verbatim. 


Results 


. Statistical evidence along with a sub- 
jective examination of the material pro- 
duced by the two younger age groups sug- 
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Table 1 
Initial Disruptive Impact 


Color (A) 
Field Relationship (B) 
Age (C) 

AxB 

AxC.^ 

BxC 

AxBxC 


Error 


1 48.60 9.54 <.001 

2 2.85 <1.00 ns 

2 2.85 <1.00 ns 

1 3.27 <1.00 ns 

2 2.62 <1.00 ns 
48 5.09 


Total 


* gested that the task was too difficult for 
them. Thus, the majority of the findings 
are applicable only to the two older age 
groups. A 3 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance 
was utilized, followed by Duncan's new 
Multiple Range Test (Edwards, 1964) 
where applicable. 

The number of story element omis- 
sions, questions asked by S or promptings 
given by E on the first card presented 
were added together as an index of initial 
disruptive impact (IDI). The analysis of 
variance (See Table 1) revealed a signifi- 
cant effect due to color. By way of Dun- 
can’s test it was found that the disruption 
to the red card (M = 4.25) was signifi- 
cantly greater (p < .05) than to the ach- 
romatic card (M = 2.45). The disruption 
to the blue card (M = 4.10) was not sig- 
nificantly different from the disruption 
to the red or achromatic cards. Latencies 
to the first verbal response following the 
presentation of each card failed to pro- 
duce evidence for disruption. Similarly, 
no differences along the dimensions of in- 
terest were found with a rate (words per 
second) measure. 

The recorded stories from the second 
card (TAT Card 1) were transcribed ver- 
batim and duplicated. Three graduate 


students in experimental psychology 
made "empirical" ratings for each story. 
No interpretations or inferences beyond 
the explicit content of the stories were 
allowed in making these ratings. The fol- 
lowing ratings were made: (a) a feeling 
count consisting of a categorized count of 
the presence of discrete feelings; (b) a 
rating of the type of outcome (favorable, 
unfavorable, and indeterminant); (c) the 
type of interpersonal relationship, cate- 
gorized as moving towards, moving 
against, and moving away; and (d) the 
final rating consisting of a fourpoint level 
of response (organization) scale after 
Coleman (1947). The first three rating 
scales and scoring instructions were based 
on a system devised by Fine (1955). 

Each S was given a score of one for 
each feeling which was checked by two or 
more judges (See Table 2). Originally 
there were 25 discrete feeling categories, 
such as affection, depression, pleasure, 
etc., but due to the low frequency of any 
one feeling category being rated, only an 
analysis of the sum of all feelings rated 
was feasible. The A effect was significant. 
Duncan’s test was applied and indicated 
that the mean number of feelings pro- 
duced to the red card (2.15) was signifi- 
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Table 2 
Feeling Count 


Color (A) 

Field Relationship (B) 

Age (C) <.001 
AxB <.01 
AxC ns 
BxC ns 
AxBxC <.01 
Error 


Total 


Table 3 
Duncan's Test of the A x B Interaction Feeling Count 


Achrom. | Achrom. Red 


1.3 


Differences 
Mean 
*p«.05 *** p < 005 
** p« .01 "* 6» 001 


cantly higher (p < .05) than either to the means reached significance (See Table 3). 
blue (M = 1.30) or achromatic card (M- Examination of the significant A x Bx C 
1.25). Duncan's test was used to examine interaction revealed that all differences 
the significant color x field relationship between the means of the younger Ss 
interaction and revealed that the FI Ss were nonsignificant, with four of the six å 
Tesponding to the red card Produced sig- means being identical, Considering the + 1 
nificantly more feelings than all other older age groups, the FI Ss responding to — , 
groups. No other differences between the red card produced significantly more 
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Duncan’s Test of the Ax Bx C Interaction a 
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Feeling Count 


Differences 


Red 

Old 

FI 

5.00 4.20** | 4.00** 4.00** 4.00** | 3.80** | 3 o 3.20** | 2.80* 
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feelings than all other 11 groups, and no 
other differences between means were sig- 
nificant. Thus, there was a significant dif- 
ference between FI and FD Ss when re- 
sponding to the red card, and no signifi- 
cant differences between these two 
groups when responding to the blue or 
achromatic cards (See Table 4). A simple 
word count, when submitted to analysis, 
produced a pattern of results across all 
cells nearly identical to that found with 
the feeling count. The finding that the 
increased length of the stories was also 
reflected in an increased number of feel- 
ings is important; verbal productivity 
alone, lacking increased content, would 
be of no importance. 

The type of outcome ratings, the 
ratings of interpersonal relationships, and 
the level of organization ratings all failed 
to produce statistical evidence of a rela- 
tionship to the variables of major interest, 
When the first card was presented there 
was evidence of color disruption as indi- 
cated by the IDI measure. However, to 
the extent that the above measures reflect 
the disruptive impact of color stimula- 
tion, no disruption was indicated with the 
second card presented. These findings 
could result from a reduction of disrup- 
tion due to the learning effect of the 
questioning and promptings given by the 
E on the first card, which was intended as 
à training card. Also the data presented 
below suggests that the operation of “de- 
fensiveness” may have obscured a more 
direct measure of. disruption. 

Four additional judges (practicing clin- 
ical psychologists) rated each story on a 
nine-scale semantic differential after Os- 
good, Suci and Tannenbaum (1957). In 
contrast to the "empirical" raters, these 
judges were instructed to utilize their 
clinical skills of interpretation and infer- 
ence going beyond the explicit material, 
in making their ratings. The results of 
these ratings were submitted to a Pear- 
son’s r procedure so that a correlation of 
each judge's rating with every other judge 
on all nine scales was obtained. These cor- 
relations were transformed with Fisher's z 
in order to obtain average correlations 
(McNemar, 1955). In preparation for sub- 
mitting the 4 x 9 scores that each S re- 
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ceived on the semantic scales to further 
analysis, each S’s score from each judge 
for each scale was multiplied by the ap- 
propriate average correlation. The 
weighted sum for each S was then used as 
the best indicant of his “true” score and 
was further analyzed. The principal axis 
solution (Statman, 1968, See Prncx 3) 
was used to factor analyze the weighted 
Scores. Using the Scree test (Cattell, 
1966) as the criterion, four factors were 
extracted. 


An orthogonal simple structure was 
obtained by the varimax rotational com- 
puter program (Statman, 1968, See Ver- 
max). Interpretations were made of the 
first three components on the basis of 
their loading patterns (See Table 5). Fac- 
tor IV loaded on only one scale above the 
arbitrary cutoff of .49 and therefore was 
not further analyzed. 


Factor scores for each of the first 
three factors were obtained by first con- 
verting the weighted sum scores for each 
S to z scores. These z scores were then 
submitted to factor score method number 
three, which is an exact algebraic solution 
(Wackwitz, 1967). Thus, three scores 
were obtained for each S. Each of the sets 
of factor scores was then submitted to an 
analysis of variance as previously used. 

The results of the analysis of variance 
on factor I included a significant A effect 
(See Table 6). The results of Duncan's 
test indicated that both achromatic (M = 
2.29) and red (M = 2.24) resulted in more 
defensiveness (p < .01 and p < .05 re- 
spectively) in the S's stories, than did 
blue (M = 1.48). The other significant ef- 
fect was the A x B x C interaction. Con- 
sidering the younger Ss, the pattern of 
results did not lend itself to interpreta- 
tion. When the older Ss were considered 
the pattern of results became somewhat 
clarified. The mean for the FD Ss re- 
sponding to the red card was significantly 
higher (p < .001) than the mean for FI Ss 
responding to the red card. The means for 
the FD and FI Ss responding to the blue 
card and the means for the FD and FI Ss 
responding to the achromatic card again 
did not differ significantly. The mean for 
the FD group responding to the ted card 
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Table 5 
Factor Descriptions Based on Semantic Scale Loadings > .49 


D) Factor 


I spe II Til 


e Semantic Scale Adjectives 


Passive Active Excitable 
Muted Strong Emotional 
Controlled Vivid Blatent 
Cautious 

Restrained 


=. 


Factor Names 


Expressed 
Affect 


Defense Ego 


< Table 6 
Factor I: Defense 


Source n df 3 MS T p 
Color (A) 2 4.14 5.07 T 
. Field Relationship (B) 1 1.56 1.92 ns 
Age (C) 1 0.57 «1.00 ns 
AxB 2 1.22 1.50 ns 
AxC 2 0.46 «1.00 ns 
BxC 1 0.22 «1.00 ns 
AxBxC et 3:4 420 | «05 
Error 48 0.82 
Total sla 59 
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group responding to the blue card, while 
there was no difference between the FI 


position 
taken. Also, the pattern of results for the 
older Ss supports the hypothesis that red 
and blue have differential Psychological 
Properties for FD and FI Ss with the neg- 
ative impact of red being more pro- 
nounced with the FD Ss. 

With examination of the A (color) ef- 
fect as reflected in the feeling count and 
defense (factor I) measurés, it appears 
that the number of feelings (or words) 
elicited is not directly related to the as- 
Pect of judged defensiveness. That is, 

en examining the feeling count cell 
means involved in the A effect, the achro- 
matic mean (1.25) was significantly lower 
(p < .05), as was the blue mean (1.30), 
than the red mean (2.15). When the A 
effect involved with the measure of de- 
fensiveness is considered there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the achro- 
matic group mean (2.29), which pro- 
duced the lowest number of feelings, and 
the red group mean (2.24), which pro- 
duced the highest number of feelings. 
Both the achromatic mean and the red 
mean were significantly higher (p < .01 
and .05 respectively) on the defensiveness 
measures than the blue mean (1.48). This 
comparison demonstrates that defensive- 
ness, as here measured and defined, does 
not imply either a paucity of words or 
constriction of feelings, nor does it imply 
the opposite. It appears that "defensive. 
ness" was an independent measure, and 
thus gains importance, 

Regarding 
tween FD Ss 


cant, Witkin and his associates studied the 
types of defense 
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these two perceptual types. Their findings 
demonstrated that FD Ss tend to use the 
primitive defenses of denial and massive 
repression, while FI Ss tend to use intel- 
lectualization as their pervasive defense. 
That the FD Ss responding to the red 
card were judged highest on the measure 
Of defensiveness is in agreement with 
their generally repressive style. Also, the 
high word count of the older FI group 
responding to the red card can be inter- 
preted as a part of their tendency toward 
an intellectualizing defense mechanism. 

When the scores derived from the 
second factor (ego) were submitted to the 
analysis of variance, the significant effects 
were limited to the B (field relationship) 
and C (age) factors, with the older Ss and 
the FI Ss demonstrating higher autono- 
mous ego scores, as would be expected 
from previous research. 

The analysis of the third factor (ex- 
pressed affect) produced a single signifi- 
cant F fogthe A x B interaction. Dun- 
can’s test demonstrated that the mean 
(2.52) for the FD group was significantly 
higher (p < -05) than the mean (1.40) for 
the FI group when responding to the blue 
card. These results failed to offer suffi- 
cient data from which firm conclusions 
could be drawn, 


Discussion 


The results of this study lend confir- 
mation to the view that Psychological re- 
Sponses to color cannot be measured 
without taking into account individual re- 
actions to affect, As was suggested by the 


presentation, 
there was a divergence in the reactions of 
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and the concomitant emotions but differ 
as to the degree or mode of ego control 
or modulation governing their overt reac- 
tions to the stimulation. Also, many ex- 
perimental efforts to test the color-affect 
hypothesis have been criticized because 
of a failure to use a more global-interac- 
tive or “clinical” approach (Ainsworth, 
1954). That the semantic rating scale 
method as used in this study more closely 
approximates the manner in which the 
practicing clinician approaches assessment 
seems reasonable. The finding that the 
clinical judges were successful in their ef- 
forts in this Study would suggest that 
Ainsworth's views are reasonable. Sim- 
ilarly, the IDI measure was fairly sensitive 
to some of the effects of interest while 
the simpler measures of latency and em- 
pirical ratings were not. It seems quite 
likely that the composite measure of IDI 
is closer to the behaviors actually at- 
tended to in clinical assessment than are 
such factors as simple latency scores, 

The overall evidence from this study 
Supports the notion that the color red has 
Properties that are not shared with the 
color blue. The evidence also supports the 
view that the psychological effects of red 
are in accord with aspects of ego control 
and affect management as represented by 
the perceptual types labeled by Witkin 
and associates as FD and FI. Those as- 
pects of Schachtel's theory dealing with 
color responsivity and personality devel- 
opment gain some empirical support. 
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Discussion of Symposium on Current Research 
Applications of Rorschach Derived Concepts! 


LEIGHTON WHITAKER 
University of. Colorado Medical Center 


The two papers by Fishman and Todd 
convey some important implications for 
the development of personality theory 
and assessment. 

Both the Rorschach and the Thematic 
Apperception Test were predicated on a 


- particular theory of personality, namely 


that of psychoanalysis. Neither the Ror- 
schach nor the TAT were really tests in 
the strictest sense of the word however. 
Neither lent itself very well to the rigor- 
ous standardization of administration, 
data collection, Scoring, and interpreta- 
ion of results that characterize a test, 
Rather, they have been techniques which, 
‘in the hands of highly experienced and 
individually skilled clinical users, have 
contributed a breadth, profundity and 
richness to personality assessment that 
greatly exceeded the domain of the 
psychological tests of their day. The pro- 
jective techniques, particularly the Ror- 
schach, gathered enormous interest which 
then somehow began to fade. At least in 
large part, this fading can be attributed to 
the inevitable obsolescence of techniques 
which remain essentially artistic methods 
difficult to teach and still more difficult 
to validate scientifically. The personal in- 
dividual sets of private internalized norms 
on which skill was so dependent cannot 
satisfy modern demands for progressive 
Scientific validation and efficient tech- 
nological application. Thus the once vol- 
uminous annual output of literature on 
the Rorschach has been dwindling. We are 
left with the alternatives of developing 
better conceptualized and more rigorous 
use of the present projective techniques 
on the one hand or the invention of new 
and hopefully better assessment devices 
On the other hand. The papers by Fish- 
man and Todd represent the first of these 
alternative approaches. 


1 Presented in a symposium to the APA Con- 
vention, Washington, D.C., September 1971, 
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Whereas early 
was notorious for 
for validation, the 


psychoanalytic theory 
the difficulties it posed 
newer development of 
psychoanalytic ego psychology will prob- 
ably fare somewhat better. The emphasis 
on ego functions bridges a major gap be- 
tween traditional psychoanalytic theory 
and the theory of testing in academic 
Psychology. Both focus on abilities and 
methods of coping. For psychoanalytic 
ego psychology the concept of abilities 
finds expression in styles of coping in- 
cluding characteristic methods of defense 
in configurations known as cognitive 
styles. The latter term connotes both the 
defensive and adaptive facets of cognitive 
Processes. Both Fishman and Todd have 
utilized psychoanalytic ego psychology, 
operationalizing parts of the theory to 
make certain tenets testable in the more 
rigorous sense. 

Fishman's paper is notable for its at- 
tempt to relate therapy outcome to cer- 
tain ego assets or patienthood abilities 
which theoretically predispose to favor- 
able therapy outcome. One seldom sees 
studies which attempt this ambitious 
task. Somewhat more often now one sees 
the complementary form of study, i.e., 
relating therapy assets to therapy out- 
come. Neither type of study alone can be 
expected to produce highly accurate pre- 
dictions of therapy outcome. Together, 
however, such studies may someday make 
it possible to match the right patients 
with the right therapists in order to en- 
hance the outcome. Beyond this accom- 
plishment, such studies would contribute 
to ideas of what forms of therapy should 
be recommended and developed by show- 
ing more precisely what it is that the pa- 
tient needs. Unfil we accomplish these 
goals we will not be able to provide the 
Psychological services needed by the 
Variety and mass of persons in our com- 
munities. 


Todd's paper takes the early, rather 


primitive concept of "color shock" and. 


manages to qualify it in terms of cogni- 
tive styles so that its element of validity 
can be demonstrated. Todd shows that 
the idea of color shock or color-affect is 
an overgeneralization. When the color is 
red and the cognitive style is field- 
dependent, the hypothesized stressful im- 
pact or color shock does Occur. In a sense 
some of the intuitive Rorschach experts 
of the past are proven right, that is the 
color shock phenomenon is Special to 
field-dependent Or, as they used to say, 
hysterical personality types, i.e., persons 
who rely mainly on defenses of denial 
and massive repression, 

Both papers demonstrate that the 
scientifically minded clinical Psychologist 
can indeed develop and test projective 
test hypotheses culled from conjoint use 
of projective techniques and psychoana- 
lytic ego psychology. Another example of 
Successful work of this Beneral type is 
Purcell’s study of adolescent aggressive 
acting out using the TAT (1965). Purcell 
showed that to achieve “behavioral pre- 
diction from projective material, the same 
attention must be given to repressive, in- 
hibitory forces manifested in the data as 
is given to the impulse or drive system 
[p. 59]." Also the old complaint about 
the unreliability of clinicians ratings of 
technique protocols can be 


The question remains, however, of wheth- 
er — instead of trying solely to meet this 
kind of challenge — we should not instead 


of or in addition to Such efforts try to 
develop other assessment methods. In 
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sonality that the Rorschach and TAT 
brought to us, 

The second alternative is to develop 
tests in the rigorous sense of the word 
which 
limited 
One such attribute would be schizophren- 
ic thinking which the present symposium 
Participant has been trying to assess with 
a new test, the Whitaker Index of Schizo- 
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A New Experimental Approach to the Relationship 
Between Color-Shading and Suicide Attempts! 
DONALD B. COLSON and BARRY A. HURWITZ? 


The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


Two clinical psychologists noted in 
their psychological testing of psychiatric 
patients that a combination of color and 
Shading or texture as determinants of 
Rorschach Test responses (the color-shad- 
ing determinant) seemed to be associated 
with suicidal tendencies. The clinicians, 
impressed by the regularity of the clinical 
observation subjected their hunch to em- 
pirical study (Appelbaum & Holzman, 
1962). They found that a group of hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patients who had at- 
tempted or committed suicide gave at 
least one color-shading response on the 
Rorschach Test significantly more often 
than did several other groups matched for 
age and IQ. Neuringer, McEvoy & Schles- 
inger (1965) examined the incidence of 
Martin signs and color-shading responses 
in Rorschach Test protocols of female 
VA patients who had attempted or com- 
mittéd suicide as compared with several 
control groups. No significant differences 
among the groups were found. Appel- 
baum and Colson (1968), in a continued 
effort to validate the finding investigated 
the relationship again with different 
groups of hospitalized psychiatric pa- 
tients and confirmed the finding. Starting 
With the assumption that a person reacts 
to color on the Rorschach Test in Ways 
his reactions to emotional 
Stimulation, the authors offered some 
1 This study was supported by General Re- 
Search Funds of The Menninger Foundation Re- 


Search Department and National Institutes of 
Health GRS Grant FT-05517. 


2 Dr. Hurwitz is now at "Ee pring Grove State 


e Hospital, Baltimore, Marylan 
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Speculations about the psychological 
processes which produce the color-shad- 
ing response and the linkage to suicide 
and other behavior. The determinant 
seemed to show both an attempt at avoid- 
ing the impact of the color and an immer- 
sion in the color attributes; from which 
one might infer that, for psychologically 
disturbed persons, attempts at isolation 
of emotion fail to provide sufficient bar- 
tiers to emotional arousal. Such individu- 
als might react to dire circumstances with 
an unusual degree of desperation or hope- 
lessness. For people who do not suffer 
from a serious psychological disturbance, 
the determinant may indicate adaptive 
emotional sensitivity and liveliness, 

The authors are in agreement with the 
skepticism about the use of a simple sign 
approach to predict so complex a behay- 
ior as suicide. However, the possibility 
suggested by previous findings (Appei- 
baum & Holzman, 1962; Appelbaum & 
Colson, 1968) that Seriously disturbed 
people who attempt suicide share a spe- 
cific emotional disposition may provide 
access to further understanding of the or- 
ganization of emotions, 

Although it seems to the authors that 
the hypotheses mentioned above might 
provide a partial explanation of the color- 
shading and suicide relationship, in the 
absence of supporting empirical data they 
remain speculative. Investigation of the 
significance of the relationship is impeded 
by the fact that the color-shading deter- 
minant, in comparison with other deter- 
minants, occurs seldom in Rorschach Test 
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responses. The infrequency of color-shad- 
ing limits examination of Scoring issues 
which bear on the significance of the de- 
terminant, as for example, (a) color alone 
and shading alone as possible separate in- 
dicators of suicide attempts and, (5) the 
relationship between achromatic color 
and/or shading and suicide attempts. A 
second methodological limitation lies in 
the design of the previous studies of 
color-shading and suicide in which there 
was not an adequate matching of subjects 
in the "suicide attempt" and “no suicide 
attempt" groups for crucial variables such 
as age, sex, and intelligence. Such match- 
ing would allow greater confidence in the 
finding. 

The purpose of this investigation is to 
develop a new instrument which will in- 
crease the incidence of responses to color 
and shading and to explore the use of the 
instrument for further investigation. of 
the relationship between color-shading 
and suicide attempts. 

A new projective technique was de- 
vised by constructing stimuli which, in 
comparison with the Rorschach inkblots, 
increase the prominence of color and 
Shading and decrease easily identifiable 
forms. For two pilot subjects, the new 
technique, in comparison with the Ror- 
Schach Test, which rarely elicits more 
than two color-shading responses, elicited 
an average of eight color-shading re- 
sponses. The test stimuli were construc- 
ted as follows: Acrylic paint was applied 
to white construction board. Thirty sepa- 
tate boards were constructed so as to 
sample different colors, degrees of shad- 
ing, and combinations of shading and 
color. The boards were then photo- 
graphed, the photographs were laminated 
with a dull plastic coating to protect the 
photographic surface, and glued to a Ror- 
Schach-size construction board. The 
photos consist of irregularly outlined 
forms of color and Shading centered on 
the cards with areas of white space 
around the blot approximating in area the 
white space surrounding the Rorschach 
ink blots. Of these thirty cards a final set 
consisting of three achromatic and seven 
chromatic stimuli was selected to sample 
a broad range of hues and intensities of 
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color. Those cards which in the investigat- 
ors’ judgment contained easily definable 
forms were excluded from the final set of 
ten cards. 
Method 

Subjects 

The Ss were drawn from patients in 
psychiatric treatment at the C. F. Men- 
ninger Memorial Hospital. Medical Rec- 
ords personnel reviewed the records of 
patients in hospital treatment and com- 
piled a list of 35 patients who had at least 
one serious suicide attempt. Suicide at- 
tempts were defined as acts of self-injury 
which without intervention could have re- 
sulted in death. Each of the suicidal pa- 
tients was matched for age, sex and IQ 
with a patient who had no record of sui- 
cide attempts or of behaviors suggesting 
even the possibility of suicide attempts, 
as for example repeated incidences of 
self-mutilation. Of these 35 pairs, 17 vol- 
unteered to participate in the research. 
Eighteen pairs did not participate as re- 
search Ss because either one or both of 
the members of the pair were unwilling to 
volunteer as research Ss or had been re- 
cently discharged from the hospital. In 
the group of 17 patients who had attemp- 
ted suicide 9 took overdoses of pills, two 
cut themselves, one attempted self- 
strangulation and 5 made multiple at- 
tempts at committing suicide. Ss ranged 
in age from 19 to 47 and in IQ from 105 
to 142. The mean age was 28 for the ex- 
perimental group and 29 for the control 
group. The mean IQ was 121 for both the 
experimental and control groups. There 
were 6 pairs of males and 11 pairs of fe- 
males. 


Measures 

Intelligence quotients were obtained 
from the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Tests given as part of the standard battery 
of psychological tests to patients near the 
time of admission to the C. F, Menninger 
Memorial Hospital. 

The new Color-Shading Technique 
(CST) was administered and Scored as de- 
scribed below. 


Procedure 


.The CST was administered by two 
clinical psychologists (the authors) to the 
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17 pairs of Ss according to Rapaport’s 
(Rapaport, Gill, & Schaefer, 1968) system 
for administering the Rorschach Test, ex- 
cept that the Ss, instead of being allowed 
to give an unlimited number of responses 
to each card, were limited to a maximum 
of five responses per card. This limitation 
Was imposed to keep test sessions within 
50 minutes. 

The protocols for the 34 Ss were col- 
lected without knowledge as to whether 
the S had attempted suicide and each 5 
was assigned a number code to insure that 
scoring would be blind with respect to 
whether a protocol belonged to the ex- 
perimental or control group. The proto- 
cols were scored for chromatic and achro- 
matic color and shading with the use of 
two 5-point rating scales. Thus, each re- 
Sponse was assigned two scores; one de- 
noting the use of color (chromatic color 
to the chromatic cards, and achromatic 
color to the achromatic cards) and the 
other denoting shading or texture. The 
use of such scale points was designed to 
allow for comparison of the effectiveness 
of different scale points in predicting sui- 
cide attempts. However, since in the pres- 
ent study the total number of Ss is too 
small to allow for such comparisons, the 
Scores are dimply dichotomized into pres- 
ence or absence of the determinants. 
Scores of one or two on each scale indi- 
cate that color or shading do not fall 
within the category of responses attri- 
buted color or shading scores in Rapaport 
et als’ (1968) Scoring system. Scaled 
Scores of three or better on either scale 
approximate responses which would be 
given scores for color or shading. A color- 
shading response is defined as one in 
which both color and shading are scored 
at the three level or better. It was antici- 
pated that the use of such scales would 
result in improved Scoring reliability and 
facilitate investigation of whether color 
and shading comprise independent factors 
in the color shading-suicide relationship. 
After the authors scored responses for 
each protocol independently they dis- 
cussed scoring discrepancies to identify 
simple errors and to reconcile some of the 
disagreements. In most instances, where 
no obvious error seemed responsible for a 
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discrepancy in Scores, final ratings were 
assigned by randomly selecting one of the 
two rater's scores. Scoring reliability be- 
tween the two raters, before attempts to 
reconcile discrepancies in Scoring was r = 
-91 for color and 7 = .85 for shading. 

The scales are as follows: For Color; 
1) Color is not mentioned and is irrele- 
vant to, or inconsistent With, response 
content. 2) Color is a reference or loca- 
tion index. 3) Color is not mentioned but 
is a good match with response content 
"sky," “ink,” or “water” to a blue card). 
4) Color is not mentioned but seems es- 
sential to account for response content 
(“blood” to a red card; “jade” to a green 
card). 5) Specific reference is made to 
color as a determinant and the color is a 
good match with response content. For 
Shading or texture; 1) Responses are to 
the blot outline or to sharply delimited 
forms within the blot. 2) Responses are 
carved out of the interior of the blot. 
3) Shading is a good match with response 
content (“smog”). “Vagueness” or “blur- 
riness" seem to refer to shading or tex- 
ture (a “murky scene,” a “blurred land- 
scape"). 4) Shading or texture Seem es- 
sential to account for content ("ripples," 
“encrusted blood,” “satin pillow,” 
“marbled meat”). 5) Specific reference is 
made to shading (“the texture,” “it’s 
granulated looking,” “mottled”) and 
shading is a good match with response 
content. 


Results? 


The data were analyzed by means of 
two factorial analyses of variance for re- 
peated measures. For these statistical ana- 
lyses each scale was dichotomized for 
reasons previously mentioned with scale 
Scores of two or less identified as absence 
of the determinant and scores of three or 
better indicating Presence of the deter- 
minant. Of primary interest are the com- 
parisons for each group of the mean num- 
ber of color responses, shading responses, 
and those responses which combine color 
and shading. The components of primary 
interest from the first factorial analysis of 
variance (group ys. color-shading) are 


3 The authors are grateful to 


Miss Lolafaye 
Coyne for the statistical analysis. 
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Table 1 


Comparison of Mean Number of 
Color-Shading Responses 
to Chromatic Cards 


Color-Shading 


Attempts 


No Attempts 


shown in Table 1 and comparable compo- 
nents for the second analysis (group vs, 
color and Shading as independent vari- 
ables) are shown in Table 2. Simple ef- 
fects comparing suicide attempts and no 
attempts were tested only when the rele- 
vant interactions were statistically signifi- 
cant. Since no significant differences were 
found between groups on the total num- 
ber of Tesponses, the findings to be re. 
ported are independent of the total num- 
ber of responses given by each group. 

In the first factorial analysis of vari- 
ance the interaction between group and 
the mean number of color-shading re- 
Sponses to chromatic cards is statistically 
significant (F = 6.50, 1/67df, P < .05); Ss 


tne Kelationship Between Color-shading and Suicide Attempts 


man, 1962; Appelbaum & Colson, 1968) 
of a relationship between Rorschach Test 
color-shading and suicide attempts in hos- 
Pitalized psychiatric patients. For the 
comparable analysis of Tesponses to the 
achromatic cards, although the differ- 
ences were in the same direction, the in- 
teraction between group and mean num- 
ber of achromatic color-shading Tesponses 
was not statistically significant, 


The following statistical analyses focus 
on the interaction between group and the 
color and shading components of the 
color-shading response. The interaction 
between group and color or group and 
shading responses was Significant (F = 
13.53, 1/102df, p < .001). However, 
color as an independent factor did not 
contribute significantly to this interaction 
effect; no significant differences between 
groups were found in the mean number 
of color Tesponses given 
cards (q = 0.51, n.s.). Shading clearly was 


attempts (q = 
2.54, p « 10). No attempts gave a signifi- 
cantly greater number of responses with 
an absence of shading (scores of one or 
two) than the attempt group (g = -442, 
P < 01). Finally, for achromatic cards, 
no significant interaction was found be- 
tween group and total number of color 
and shading Iesponses, group and color 
Iesponses or group and Shading responses. 
This finding corroborates the Appelbaum 
& Holzman (1962) data showing that 


Table 2 


-Y* 


achromatic shading is not significantly re- 
lated to completed or attempted suicide. 


Discussion 


A new Rorschach-like projective tech- 
nique (the CST) was devised for increas- 
ing the incidence of responses to color 
and shading and thereby facilitating fur- 
ther investigation of the color-shading 
and suicide attempt relationship. In an 
exploratory study of the CST the data 
strongly suggest that the technique, in 
comparison with the Rorschach Test in- 
creases the frequency of color and shad- 
ing responses. It was demonstrated that 
hospitalized psychiatric patients who had 
attempted suicide gave significantly more 
color-shading responses to CST chromatic 
cards than a matched group of non-suicid- 
al hospital patients. Moreover, separate 
analysis of the color and shading compon- 
ents of the CST color-shading response 
show that only shading responses differ- 


“entiate between the groups. The relation- 


ship does not hold between responses to 
achromatic color or shading and suicide 
attempts. Insofar as responses to chrom- 
atic shading differentiate between the 
groups the CST may provide a partial 
solution to the methodological limitation 
inherent in the infrequency of color-shad- 
ing responses elicited by the Rorschach 
Test and thus provide a technique to sup- 
plement the Rorschach Test in the study 
of affects, 

The results of this study may be exam- 


` ined in the perspective of some of the 


speculations offered about the psycholog- 
ical processes producing the color-shading 
response. Such speculations begin with 
the assumption that a person’s use of 
color on the Rorschach Test is indicative 
of his emotional responsiveness. One 
Proposition emphasizes that a person’s 
immersion in the color attributes of the 
ink blots reflects a parallel tendency to 
become immersed in emotions, perhaps 
indicative of a lack of barriers to emo- 
tional arousal. For psychologically 
healthy people this disposition might re- 
sult in enthusiasm or liveliness while more 
disturbed individuals who find themselves 
in dire circumstances may be inclined to 
feel overwhelmed by painful emotion. A 
different Speculation, communicated by 
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Mayman*, emphasizes the attempt, albeit 
an unsuccessful one, to avoid or isolate 
emotion. Such people while reacting to 
the color Simultaneously attempt to “step 
back” from the color by attending to the 
lines and gradations which make up the 
color. Their attempts at avoidance of the 
emotional arousal associated with the per- 
ception of color stop somewhere short of 
an avoidance of the color attributes, It 
may be the desperate need to avoid the 
experience of intense dysphoric affects 
and the inability to do so which lead such 
people to feel helpless and to think of 
Suicide as escape from their plight. 

With the use of the Rorschach Test 
supplemented by the CST one can pursue 
investigation of the speculations offered 
here by examining the relationship of an 
accumulation of the color-shading re- 
Sponse to various styles of emotional re- 
Sponsiveness. Are such individuals “thin 
skinned,” perhaps in the sense of being 
unusually sensitive to slight, rebuff, lone- 
liness, anguish, or terror; more easily than 
others expérience sentimentality, regret 
or remorse; are they unusually sensitive 
to potentially affect-laden stimuli as, for 
example, stirring excerpts from literature, 
music, or films; are there indications that 
Such people employ distinctive methods 
of attempting to avoid and isolate the 
emotions which can so disturb them? 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
authors were impressed with the potential 
clinical usefulness of the CST in providing 
extensive information for the description 
of affect organization. 
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Summary: A 


identified and operationally defined, 


The authors independently observed a 
rare pathognomic indicator in two sepa- 
rately documented cases of psychotic 
children’s Rorschachs (two girls, ages 6 
and 9) which has not been described in 
the literature nor included in reported 
lists of “danger signals” (Ames, 1959; 
Elkins, 1958; Piotrowski, 1957). The ob- 
served phenomenon was named the Ghost 
(Gh) Response and operationally defined 
as follows: 

l. The patient ignores the blatant 

autochthonous stimulus properties of 

the Rorschach card. 

2. He arbitrarily ascribes form to an 

autochthonously formless stimulus; 

ie., the empty area of the white bor- 
der external to and Surrounding the 

blot figure. The patient does not do a 

figure-ground reversal or perceive the 

White area as a whole. Rather, he de- 

limits or circumscribes à portion out 

of the larger and similarly undifferen- 

tiated area (See Figure 1). 

3. Onto the arbitrarily selected white 

location area, the patient ascribes con- 

tent. The content of the Gh Response 
often refers to formless objects, al- 

though not exclusively so (e.g.; 

"rocks," “paint,” or “holes” 

4. Form determinants may or may 

not be elicitable. (One child was able 


1 Protocols, location charts, age, Sex, and rele- 
vant diagnostic information may be sent to Dr. 
Tovah S. Marion, 5 Fairbanks Street, Brookline, 
Massachusetts 02146. All data will be kept 
strictly confidential, 


The Ghost (GH) Response: 
A Pathognomic Indicator in Children's Rorschachs 


nd TOVAH SILVER MARION 


Concord Mental Health Center 
Concord, Massachusetts 


previously unreported pathognomic indicator in children's Rorschachs was 


characterized by the child's ignoring the autochthonous Properties of the card, circumscrib- 


to specify form, stating, “Sun because 
of the spokes”). 

5. There may be a phantomlike qual- 
ity to the ascribed location, eluding 
permanence. The percept may “float” 
or shift around to another white area 
of the card. The blanket whiteness of 
the perception area coupled with the 
phantomlike quality of the percept 
Suggested the name the Ghost (Gh) 
Response. 

6. Elements of a position response 
may be contained within the Gh Re- 
sponse; ie., a sun seen at the top 
corner of a blot, or a head at the top 
of a figure. This is not, however, an 
essential characteristic of the Gh Re- 
sponse. 


Other pathognomic indicators associa- 
ted with the Gh Response included: 

1. Degenerative themes: blood; bones; 

skeletons; death; apple core; branch 

falling off; and “all parts” falling off, 

were in the protocol. 

2. Perseveration (of the degenerative 

themes). 

3. Extensive color naming, particu- 

larly on Cards VIII, IX, and X. 

4. Presence of two leaf responses and 

three m responses on one protocol. 

5. Both girls seemingly fused with the 

cards on at least one Occasion; i.e., as 

they were giving a Iesponse, they 

touched a relevant body part as if the 

visual and tactile senses Were one. Gir] 

A pinched her cheek as she identified a 
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Figure 1. Ghost (Gh) Responses to Card | 


cheek on Card VI, and touched her tion of the ego, rather than being a physi- 
head while giving her Gh Response, ologically or negativistically determined 
"the head," to Card IV, Girl B sucked response, On the basis of these two cases, 
her thumb after identifying Card VII the authors suggest that the Gh Response 
as a “stinger-bee,” as if she were nurs might be considered an additional path- 
ing the sting ognomic indicator in children's Ror- 
schachs. The authors would be interested 


in receiving from other clinicians proto- 
The precise psychodynamic meaning cols which contain this phenomenon to 


of the Gh Response as a pathognomic in- continue the research with larger Vs 
dicator is at this point speculative. The 

child is perceiving the Rorschach stimulus 

in a highly idiosyncratic and arbitrary REPERENCES 
manner, neglecting what is apparent (the 
figure) in preference to what is both un- 


Discussion 


Ames, L. B. Further check on the diagnostic 
validity of the Ames danger signals. Journal 


differentiated and less apparent (an arbi of Projective Techniques, 1959, 23, 
trarily selected portion of the ground) 291-297 
While the possibility of a physical com. Elkins, E. The diagnostic validity of the Ames 


ponent must be considered, in neither of Pc, als Joel of Consulting 
the two cases was there any such history Piotrowski, Z. A. Perceptanalysis; a fundamen. 
Nonetheless, the possibility of an organic tally reworked, expanded, and syste matízed 
component cannot be completely dismis- Rorse hach method. New York: Mac Millan, 
sed. One may speculate, however, if or- 1957. 
ganic factors are operant, why only cer- Claire Siegel, Ed.D 
tain cards elicit the Gh Response. Counseling Center 

In the absence of organic components, Michigan State University 
the authors have hypothesized that the East Lansing, Michigan 48823 
Gh Response represents an hallucinatory Received: January 3, 1972 
aberration in the reality perceptive func- Revised: May 18, 1972 
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The Children's Apperception Test: Puzzle and Regular Form 


MILDRED W. HOAR 
Claremont Graduate School! 


WILLIAM L. FAUST 
Pomona College 


Summary: To see whether more apperceptive responses could be elicited, the Children's 
Apperception Test (CAT) was used in a way which required the child to become motorically 
involved with the pictures. It was found that more children give significantly more appercep- 
tive responses to a puzzle form of the CAT than to the regular form. Therefore, it was felt 
that the puzzle form was a more valuable instrument. It was suggested that any projective 
technique for very young children should be designed so that the response from the child 
results from his being actively involved in the situation. 


The purpose of this study was to see 
whether more apperceptive responses 
could be elicited by using the Children's 
Apperception Test (CAT) in a way which 
required the child to become motorically 
involved with the pictures. 

There has been a small amount of re- 
search done on the response of very 
young children to the CAT. In one study 
(Byrd & Witherspoon, 1954) it was found 
that very short protocols, which merely 
enumerated the things in the picture or 
described the picture, were typical of pre- 
School children. This is an important limi- 
tation of the CAT since the basic theory 
underlying the test is that the subjects, in 
telling a story about the picture, meaning- 
fully interpret what they see. The amount 
and quality of these interpretive re- 
Sponses are important for the test's use- 
fulness as a clinical instrument. 

Before the CAT was developed, Amen 
(1941) tried to explore the inner world of 
very young children by using a number of 
Pictorial situations. These situations were 
Presented in three sets of different pic- 
tures. The first set had movable parts; the 
second and third set did not, Amen found 
that there was an increase in projective 
Tesponses with an increase in age with all 
these methods. The responses of the two- 
and three-year-olds were static, while the 
four-year-olds were inferential. However, 
she (Amen, 1941) found that “because of 
their content and invitation to an active 
type of response they (the moyeable fig- 
l The data for this study was collected while 
the first author was working as a research asso- 
ciate for The Research Center For Early Child- 


hood Schizophrenia, Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indianapolis, Indiana, ge 


ures) proved valuable in revealing per- 
sonal characteristics not readily shown in 
procedures requiring a verbal reaction 
[p. 381].” 

Most young children are likely to get 
more involved in situations which provide 
opportunities for motor expression rather 
than verbal expression. This study tried 
to incorporate Amen's findings into a 
method of presenting the CAT cards, 
thereby improving the quality and quan- 
tity of the responses given by preschool- 
ers. It is hypothesized that more children 
give more interpretations, i.e. more apper- 
ceptive responses to a puzzle form of the 
CAT than to a picture form of the CAT. 


Method 

Material 

One set of CAT cards was cut into 
interlocking jigsaw puzzle pieces with a 
frame. Preschool puzzles were used as 
patterns, Another set was left intact. 
Subjects 

There were 18 Ss, nine boys and nine 
girls ranging in age from 3.6 to 4.10 years 
at the time of the initíal testing. They all 
attended the same day care center in 
Indianapolis. 
Procedure 

In order to counter-balance the pre- 
Sentation the teacher was asked to rate 
each child according to the maturity of 
his speech and to how talkative he was, 
The children were then matched by pairs 
according to these ratings and age. One 
child in each pair was presented with the 
CAT by the regular method, then, a mini- 
mum of one month later, by the puzzle 
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, method. The other child was presented 
(ia with the CAT by the puzzle method, 
then, a minimum of a month later, by the 
- regular method. 
` Regular Method. S was told he was 
D going to see some pictures about which 
he was to tell a story. S was then shown 
the regular CAT cards one at a time. 
Puzzle Method. S was told he was go- 
ing to be given a puzzle which he was to 
put together. As he put the puzzle to- 
gether, he was to tell a story about the 
Picture he was making. First, the com- 
pleted puzzle was shown to S, then the 
A 


pieces were emptied out of their frame 
and S was instructed to put the puzzle 
together and as he did so he was to tell a 
Story. 5 was also given time after he had 
'completed the puzzle to continue his 
story. E offered assistance when the child 
4 Seemed to be having trouble putting the 
puzzle together. 

All remarks were tape recorded and 
z later transcribed. In both methods first $ 
F es) finished his story with no probing from 
. \ ; thereafter he was asked the following 
d standard CAT questions: 

1. What was going to happen? 
2. What were they doing before? 
3. Can you tell me more? 
They were asked in the same order for 
every S to every picture, 
The responses given to the pictures 
were classified according to four categor- 
ip ies, The first three were put forth by 
Vernon and Binet as described in Kaake 
(1951) and the fourth by Kaake (1951). 

1) Enumeration — straight naming: 
e.g., picture No. 1. “Three chickens, 
bowls, spoons.” 

2) Description — description of overt 
activities present in the picture: e.g., pic- 
ture No. 1, “They are eating.” 

3) Interpretation — feelings of the 
subjects are described, psychological 
states are inferred, activities not repre- 
sented in the picture take place: e.g., pic- 
ture No. 3. “He was so tired he didn’t 
know what to do,” 

4) Identification — any of the char- 
acters in the picture are identified with 
people in the subject’s experience, or 
when it is evident from the story that the 
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subject has himself identified with one of 
the characters in the picture: e.g., picture 
No. 2. “Mother and father bear are pul- 
ling the rope." (Kaake, 1951 , p.23) 

Two judges independently classified 
the stories according to these four cate- 
gories. The inter-judge reliability 

( no. agreements ) 
no. agreements + no. disagreements 


over a random selection of 30 stories was 
90% before questioning and 89% after 
questioning. 


Results 


The number of times each category oc- 
curred was summed over each card for 
each subject. Since it was felt that the 
before question responses were more 
spontaneous, were free of experimenter 
intervention and since the questions lead 
to interpretive responses, the analyses 
were performed separately on the re- 
sponses before questioning, after ques- 
tioning and before and after questioning. 
The mean frequencies for each category, 
before questioning and after questioning 
are presented in Table 1 by method of 
administration. 

Enumeration and Description are re- 
sponses to what is actually seen in the 
picture, Therefore, they were combined 
to form the perceptive responses. Inter- 
pretation and Identification responses go 
beyond what is actually seen in the pic- 
ture. Therefore, they were combined to 
form the apperceptive responses. This is 
similar to the transcendence index score 
developed by Weisskopf (1950) initially 
for use with the TAT. The transcendence 
index score has also been applied to CAT 
responses, (Bellak, 1971; Weisskopf & 
Lynn, 1953). 

To test the hypothesis that signifi- 
cantly more children give more appercep- 
tive responses to the puzzle method than 
to the regular method, ż tests on the dif- 
ference scores were performed. The re- 
sults are presented in Table 1. Signifi- 
cantly more perceptive responses (.05) 
and significantly more apperceptive re- 
sponses (.05) were given before question- 
ing to the puzzle CAT. Of the perceptive 
responses, only the descriptive ones were 
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Table 1 
Means and Tests of Significance 


Before Questioning After Questioning 
* 
EXER UR 


2.72 | 3.05 42 


Enumeration 


Description 


Perceptive 


Interpretation 


Identification 1.00 


LU 


Apperceptive 2.74**» 


significantly greater to the puzzle (05). when given the puzzle form of the CAT, 
f the apperceptive responses, only the — was due to a Significant increase in the n 
interpretive ones were Significantly in- number of interpretive Iesponses only, 


No significant differences were found sponses. Most important is the increase in 
after questioning. However, when the re- interpretive responses before questioning. . 
Sponses before questioning and after These responses are Spontaneous and free ^. 
questioning were combined, there were from experimenter intervention. That ^ 
significantly more apperceptive responses there was not a significant increase after 
to the puzzle CAT (.01), but not signifi- questioning is not Surprising, however, be- 
cantly more perceptive responses, Again cause the questions lead to interpretive 
it was only the interpretive Tesponses responses regardless of method of pre- 3 
Which were significant (01). sentation. Also it should be noted that 
K i there is a limit to the number of identifi- 

Discussion cation responses that can be given, while 

The hypothesis that increased inyoly- there is no such limit imposed on the in- 
ment obtained by giving young children terpretive responses. 
CAT cards in puzzle form results in more In conclusion, preschoolers give more 
children giving more apperceptive re- Tesponses to a puzzle form of the CAT 
Sponses was tested. It was found that the — than to the regular form. More important,¢ i © 
Puzzle method significantly increased — the number of interpretive Iesponses arep " 9 
both the Perceptive responses and the ap- Significantly increased. Since the value of Ae 
Perceptive responses, The significant in- à Projective technique lies in the amount 
Crease in the apperceptiye responses, and quality of the interpretations, the 
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mum of one month later, by the puzzle 
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puzzle form of the CAT is a better instru- 
ment for very young children. This con- 
clusion can be extended to include any 
projective technique for young children. 
For it would seem that a projective 
method which requires an active response 
on the part of the child would elicit more 
projective type responses from the pre- 
schooler than one that requires a passive 
response, 
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A Note on Item Analysis 
of Family Relations Test Data 


JAMES M. KAUFFMAN and DONALD W. BALL ^ 
University of Virginia 


Summary: Two statistical problems prevent meaningful item analysis of Family Relations 


Research on the validity and useful- be Iesolved if the items were revised to 
ness of the Family Relations Test (Bene make them more representative of 
& Anthony, 1957) should include investi- psychosocial interactions in families. 
gation of individual test items (Kauffman, Fewer items might then be discarded into 
1970). Specifically, there is a need to de- “Mr. Nobody." Houston (1970) has re- 
termine which items discriminate differ- ported adaptations of the FRT, including 
ences in family relationships among sev- revision of some items, which may pro- 
eral diagnostic sroups and among individ- vide à partial solution. Until the problems 
uals within families. Such item analysis of multiple assignment and low frequency 
will be crucial in revision of the test, in- of assignment to family figures are re- 
cluding the construction of new test solved, meaningful statistical analyses of 
items. Two statistical problems presented Specific test items will not be possible, 
by the design and administration of the 


FRT in its present form prevent adequate REFERENCES 

item analysis, First, the fact that items Bene, E., & Anthony, J. Manual for the Family 
can be assigned to more than one family Relations Test, London: National Founda- 
figure makes it inappropriate to use statis- En Educational Research in England 
tical tests, such as Chi-square, which re- _ ?nd Wales, 1957. 


1 toa Houston, H. S. Familial correlates of sex-role de- 
quire that the data comprise independent, velopment in boys: An exploratory study, 
mutually exclusive categories. To resolve Personality, 1970, 1, 303-317. 


this problem, we suggest that the test ad- Kauffman, J. M. Validity of the Family Rela- 
ministration be revised so that the child gg Test: A Ud of Som Moret p 
must assign each item to only one family Ojective Techniques an ersonality As- 
figure or “Mr, Nobody.” Second, further unici P4 =i aaa Hon ren de 
analysis of previously reported data uitman, J. M. Family Relations 


onses of disturbed and normal boys: Addi- 
(Kauffman, 1971; Kauffman, Weaver, & tional comparative data. Journal of Personal- 
Weaver, 1972) indicates that there are ity Assessment, 1971, 35, 128-138. 
many test items which are very infre- Kauffman, J. M., Weaver, S. J., & Weaver, A. 
quently assigned to family figures, mak- Family Relations Test responses of retarded 


i i ; iabili ive data. 
Ing it impossible to Use statistica] tests readers: Reliability and comparative 
i , 1972, 36, 
based on frequencies. This Problem might Aun of Personality Assessment, 
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Some Relations Between Parental Personality Factors 
and Childhood Symtomatology 


DAVID J. MARKENSON 
Dade County Child Guidance Clinic 
Miami, Florida 


Summary: This study hypothesized that parents of children with conduct problems would 
differ in certain personality factors and in frustration and aggression reactions from parents 
of children with personality problems. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study and the 
16PF questionnaire, 1962 editión, were used to test the sample of 66 couples, each of 
3. whom had a male child (age range, 6 to 13 years), Some significant differences were found 


on the 16PF and the Rosenzweig which do not support the long history of essentially 


li 
The general hypothesis that parental 
behavior plays an influential, perhaps 
even a causative, role in the shaping of 
personality and the development of 
psychopathology in children, is a basic 
and crucial assumption underlying most 
of the diagnostic and prognostic formula- 
. tions in child guidance settings. It is also 
Í implicit, in one form or another, in many 
current theories of personality. Neverthe- 
less, little or no support has been found 
to date in a host of studies which have 
attempted to identify variables that may 
be related to problem behavior in chil- 
dren. These efforts were summarized by 
« Frank (1965) who concludes: “No fac- 
tors were found in the parent-child inter- 
action of schizophrenics, neurotics, or 
_ those with behavior disorders which 
* would be identified as unique to them or 
A, which could distinguish one group from 
the other, or any of the groups from the 
families of the controls." 

On the basis of work with emotionally 
disturbed children and their parents, the 
». investigators hypothesized that parents of 

children with conduct problems are sig- 
. nificantly more extraversive and less anx- 
ious than parents of children with person- 

ality problems (Karson & Haupt, 1968). 

Further, fathers and mothers of children 

with conduct problems (CP) are believed 

to be more extrapunitive, ego-defensive 
» and obstacle-dominant than fathers and 
mothers of children with personality 
problems (PP). Experience also suggests 
that parents of (PP) children are more im- 
punitive, need-persistent and conforming 
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negative findings reported in the literature on parent-child interactions. 


than parents of (CP) children. These 
hypotheses were based on the clinical im- 
pression that the parents of (CP) boys are 
more irritable, defensive, aggressive and 
stimulus-bound than the parents of (PP) 
boys. These (PP) parents tend to repress 
more than (CP) parents and they express 
hostility in less direct, more subtle ways; 
moreover, in interview they appear more 
conforming and problem-oriented. It was 
further hypothesized that high anxiety 
parents as measured by the 16PF (Cattell 
& Eber, 1962) would be more extrapuni- 
tive, less impunitive and certainly more 
ego-defensive and less need-persistent 
than low anxiety parents. In short, anxi- 
ety should correlate positively with extra- 
punitiveness and negatively with impuni- 
tiveness, positively with ego-defensiveness 
and negatively with need-persistence. 


Method 


The sample consisted of 66 Caucasian 
parents of a male child between the ages 
of 6 and 13 who was referred to the Dade 
County Child Guidance Clinic between 
June, 1960 and September, 1961. No par- 
ents were knowingly included in the 
sample if their child was below average in 
intellectual capacity, severely schizoid or 
psychotic, organically brain damaged, 
physically handicapped, or psychoso- 
matic. The mothers and fathers of chil- 
dren categorized as conduct problems 
were not significantly different from 
mothers and fathers, respectively, of chil- 
dren with personality problems on such 
variables as age, IQ, family income, or ed- 


cor cv» *«clors and Childhood Symptomat 


ucation. Nor did the ages of the children from the 16PF (Anxiety and Extr 
in these two categories differ significantly sion) with each of the P-F Study 
from each other, ables. 

Both parents of any boy referred to 
the clinic were routinely administered the 6PF Results i 
1962 16PF, Form A and the Rosenzweig Only two significant personality fa 
Picture Frustration Study (P-F) (1949) at differences emerged when (CP) mot 


basis of the intake Symptom picture. The to bind anxiety (Q,-) than the (I 

conduct problem Category was selected if mothers who in turn are less domin: 

there was the behavioral evidence of “act- (E-) and Practical (M—). On second-ord 

ing-out” or difficulty with authority fig- factors, only one significant diffi 

ures, manifested by fighting, fire setting, ence emerged on factor IV, with the (C 

truant behavior, etc. he personality mothers being lower on Sensitive casu: 
problem Category was selected When ness than (PP) mothers, which is easily 
there was no concrete instance of “acting- chance finding. The differences on An: 
Out" behavior reported. There was much lety ys Dynamic Integration and Extrave 
overlap of Symptoms between the two sion ps Introversion did not reach statist 
categories, such as enuresis, academic un- cal significance for either the mothers o 
derachievement, nightmares, phobias, and fathers respectively, although both are ii 
difficulty in interpersonal relationships, the expected direction. 


ini è The comparisons between the twi 

composed of two c] * 
psychiatrist ae Moe age groups of fathers revealed no significan 
Worker, were in agreement in 92% of ferences on Ph poe the primary o 
their initial classifications Second-order 16PF factors, As a group 
il the fathers are remarkably and uniformly 
Results low on ego-strength (C-), extremely de- 


After both of the Parents! tests were Pressed (F-), suffer from strong guilt feel- 
scored, £ ratios were computed between d (O+) and show a high level of free- 
j : oating anxiety (Q4*) as compared to 
problem classifications and on combined the general population of males p he 
Scores of each of the 16 Primary factors... | 
on the 16PF, and seven variables from the On combined 16PF scores of mothers 
P-F Study, In addition, parents were also and fathers, three significant primary per- 
Compared on six second-order factors de- sonality factor differences. emerged as| 
rived from two separate factor analyses of seen in Table 1 and two factors approach- | 
the 16PF based on a sample of 150 clinic ed significance. Three significant results į 
mothers and fathers (Karson & Haupt, at the .05 level out of 16 comparisons are 
1968). ù significant at the .04 level of confidence 
The entire sample of mothers and fa- (Wilkinson, 1951), 
thers was divided at the median on the Four of these are identical with the 
basis of their 16PF. Scores on Anxiety and differences discussed above between the 
Extraversion; thereafter, ¢ ratios Weré mothers, In addition, (CP) parents are less 
computed between the high and low critica] and castrating (Q1—) than (PP) | 
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Table 1 


Differences Between Parents of Conduct Problem (CP) Boys and 
Parents of Personality Problem (PP) Boys on 16 PF Scores 
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Ist & 2nd Order 
16 PF Test Factors 


‘| 

t A 

és : 

ble B (Intelligence) NS 

1 C (Ego Strength) NS 

| E (Dominance) 10 

P F (Elation) NS 

1 G (High Group Conformity) .02 

J.u (Boldness) NS | 

i I (Emotional Sensitivity) NS 

ja “L, (Anxious Insecurity) NS 

| M (Bohemianism) .05 

j "N (Sophistication) NS 
O (Guilt Proneness) NS 
Q1 (Criticalness) .05 
Q2 (Self-sufficient) NS 

. Q3 (Compulsivity) 10 

| (Id Tension) NS 


Anxiet 


y and higher on Extraversion than 


ables or any of 4 combinations were sig- 


(PP) parents. nificant and consequently these data are 
AN h not shown. 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration None of the seven comparisons on the 
Study Results P-F Study between the two groups of 
When (CP) mothers were compared mothers reached significance on either 


with (PP) mothers on the 
none of the seven com 
ficant. The results wit 
the (CP) fathers to be 
(E-D) and significantly less need-persist- 
ent (N-P) than (PP) fathers as predicted; 
however, on combined Scores of mothers 
and fathers, none of the P-F Study vari- 


P-F Study, 
parisons was signi- 
h fathers revealed 
more ego-defensive 


Anxiety or Extraversion. With fathers, 
however, the differences between the 
means on both ego-defensiveness (E-D) 
and need-persistence (N-P) exceeded 
chance expectations as shown in Table 2. 

On combined parental scores, parents 
with high 16PF anxiety were significantly 
lower on need-persistence (N-P) and sig- 
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ymptomatology 
Table 2 


Comparison of Low and High Anxiety Fathers 
on the Rosenzweig P-F Study 


Picture 
Frustration 
Study 


Differences Between Combined 
With Parents Categ 
16 PF Anxi 


Combined Parents’ Scores on 
Factor ] 
Anxiety — Dynamic Integration 


Combined Parents’ Scores on 
Factor II 
Extraversion — Introversion 


o NNNM v — € —— 
mum of one month later. budhi miat 


j. 
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Table 4 


Correlations Between 16 PF Anxiety and Rosenzweig Scores for 
Mothers and Fathers of Conduct (CP) and Personality Problems (PP) 


Group All 
(PP) Fathers 

(N=33) | (N=66) (N=33) 
E 091 .152 128 
I 045 —130 .023 —.160 
M —.072 —.175 -.142 -.174 —266 —.081 
OD 008 .030 —.032 .023 .060 ~.020 
ED .229 .162 .289 .340* 451** | 260 
NP —268* | —319 E187 —349* | _469** | 270 
GCR .008 | 124 .006 sil ~.132 ~.092 -.150 

aie edi 
*p«.05 

*"*p« 0l 


nificantly higher on ego-defensiveness 
(E-D) as shown in Table 3. Two signifi- 
cant differences out of seven comparisons 
are significant beyond the .04 level of 
confidence (Wilkinson, 1951). 

With the groups divided at the median 
on 16PF Extraversion, only one signifi- 
cant finding emerged from Table 3 with 
the high extraversion group of parents 
lower on M (impunitive) which could be 
expected by chance. 

When Pearson correlations were com- 
puted between scores on 16PF Anxiety 
with each of the seven P-F Study vari- 
ables for the total sample of mothers as 
well as for (CP) and (PP) mothers respec- 
tively, the results shown in Table 4 were 
as follows: for the total sample of moth- 
ers, high second-order Anxiety scores 

. Were significantly correlated only with 
high N-P scores (-.27) as predicted while 
the correlations with E(.22), I(—.21) and 
E-D(.23) approached significance. For 
(CP) mothers, the correlations between 


EN 


Anxiety and £(.43) and I(-.43) were sig- 
nificant, while surprisingly none of the 
correlations for (PP) mothers reached sig- 
nificance., 

For the total sample of fathers, signifi- 
cant correlations at the .01 level of confi- 
dence were found between high Anxiety 
and £-D(+.34) and N- —35) as pre- 
dicted. Moreover, for (CP) fathers, Anx- 
iety correlated significantly at the .01 
level with both E-D(.45) and N-P(-.47). 
As in the case of (PP) mothers, none of 
the correlations between Anxiety and the 
P-F Study variables for the (PP) fathers 
were significant. 

With regard to the correlations ob- 
tained between scores on 16PF Extra- 
version and the P-F Study variables, none 
of these were significant for either 
mothers or fathers; consequently these re- 
sults are not shown, 


Discussion 
The findings do not Support the nega- 


— ÀÀ Parental Personality 


tive results Ieported by Block. Patterson, 
Block, and Jackson (1958), and more re. 
cently summarized by Frank (1965). The 
Present results reach a level of signifi- 


permit them to be dismissed as 
chance, findings; 
in conjunction 


c personality problems, 
Finally, the significant correlations re- 


parents of emotionally disturbed children 
gained from clinical experience, 


as predicted, j 
anxiety mothers’ and fa- 


— üáÓ — month Tater DEUM peor n 


thers’ scores were combined and com- 
pared with the combined group of low 
i fathers, the same 


Frustration Study Scores, no significant 
relationships were found with extraver- 
sion; however, as predicted, Anxiety was 
Significantly correlated with need-per- 


These hypotheses relating primary and 
second-order Personality factors in the 
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Repression-Sensitization: A Reflection of 
Test-Taking Set or Personal Adjustment 


C. RAYMOND MILLIMET and HOWARD J. COHEN 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Summary: Lefcourt's (1966) finding that repressors view repression-sensitization (R-S) 
Scales as measures of mental illness, while sensitizers view these scales as revealing honesty 


that the three test-taking conditions had no effect on the responding of the repressors and 


In a study questioning the meaning of 
Tepression-sensitization (R-S) scales, Lef- 
court (1966) concluded that repressors 
and sensitizers view the expression of 
emotionality differently. It was shown 
that repressors place a negative value on 
expressing emotionality, seeing this kind 
of expression as a reflection of mental ill- 
ness or instability, whereas sensitizers 
view the expression of emotionality in 
positive terms, i.e., "revealing honesty 
with one's self and the lack of fear of 
self-disclosure.” 

Although Lefcourt (1966) does not 
discuss his findings in terms of personal 
adjustment, viewing his results in this way 
suggests the hypothesis that honesty with 
one's self and the lack of fear of self-dis- 
closure found among sensitizers are char- 
acteristics seemingly consistent with an 
adjusted personality, while the repression 
of emotionality found among repressors 
is characteristic of a maladjusted person- 
ality. Although Lefcourt’s findings are 
not necessarily inconsistent with the no- 
tion that R-S scales are measuring defen- 
sive style (Byrne, 1964), the extension of 
these findings into the realm of personal 
adjustment is inconsistent with the rap- 
idly increasing number of studies report- 
ing a linear relationship between tend- 
ency toward sensitization and maladjust- 
ment (Millimet, 1972). 

The present study was designed to test 
the validity of Lefcourt’s findings. If R-S 
Scales are measuring a differential test- 
taking set then changing the test-taking 


set of repressors and sensitizers prior to 
their completing another scale of the R-S 
variety should result in a significant shift 
in the scores of each group. Repressors 
responding to an “openness and honesty” 
set should score significantly higher on an 
R-S scale than Tepressors responding 
under control conditions. Sensitizers re- 
sponding to a “mental illness” set should 
score significantly lower on an R-S Scale 
than sensitizers responding under control 
conditions. On the other hand, if a trait 
dimension is being measured by R-S 
Scales, e.g., personal adjustment, then 
changing the test-taking set should not re- 
sult in a significant shift in Scoring among 
repressors and sensitizers. With regard to 
these distinctions, asking repressors and 
sensitizers to describe what they believe 
R-S scales are measuring and to describe 
the sort of person who would Score in 
exactly the opposite manner to them may 
provide some insight into the respective 
adjustment levels and test-taking sets of 
the two personality groups. 

The criterion measure in this study 
was the Millimet (1970) Manifest Anxi- 
ety-Defensiveness (MAD) Scale, a mea- 
sure derived from the MMPI and known 
to be highly correlated with the Byrne 
(1961) R-S Scale (r = .97 for males; r = 
-94 for females). The MAD and R-S 
scales have been shown to define the first 
factor of the MMPI (Golin, Herron, Lak- 
ota, & Reineck, 1967; Millimet, 1970) 
and are believed to be equivalent mea- 
Sures (Millimet, 1972). 1 Unpublished data, 
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Method 
Subjects and Materials 


In order to effectively test the hypoth- 
eses of the present 


re- 
Sponding to another R-S scale led to the 
use of an adjective checklist technique. 


On a one to four scale Consistent with 
their discriminatory Power, i.e., associ- 
ated with the 
biserial correlations used in selecting the 
adjectives, 


Ss were selected from 220 students en- 
rolled in the introductory psychology 


adjective check list. Ss 
on a 0-37 


Were rank-ordered 
point scale and extreme scores 


tion between these two measures was per- 
formed. The = .93 (N = 24) 
strongly confirms the use of these two 
measures as equivalent forms, 


Repressors and Sensitizers were ran- 
domly assigned to three test-taking condi- 
tions: Mental Illness (MD); Openness and 
Honesty (OH); and Control. Each group 
Contained 12 repressors and 12 sensitizers 
with seven males and five females com- 
pleting each Personality classification, 


EE n o NM 


A Reflection of Test-taking Set or Personal Adjustment 


Procedure 


three sets of instructions. were as fol- 
lows? : 


Control condition. This test consists of 
numbered Statements. Read each state- 


illness have been shown to lead to poor 
School performance, loss of friends and 
associates, and possible institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Openness and Honesty condition. This 
test has been used extensively by gradu- 
ate schools across the country as part of a 
Screening process for selecting individuals 
for graduate training in clinical psychol- 
Ogy. Research 
effective clinical Psychologists exhibit 


enness 
sonal life 
effective communication, productivity, 
and efficiency, In addition, openness and 


2 The MI and OH instructions each included 
the general instructions found in the Control 
condition, 


TT of one month later, by the pon. 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of MAD Scale Scores for 
Repressors and Sensitizers in Three Test-Taking Conditions 


Conditions 


All Conditions 


Repressors 


Sensitizers 


being accepted and appreciated by friends 
and associates, 

Upon completing the MAD scale, the 
instructions, test responses, and question- 
naires were collected. Ss were then asked 
to respond to the same two questions em- 
ployed by Lefcourt (1966): (a) What do 
you believe this test measures? and, 
(b) Describe the sort of person who would 
fill out this test in exactly the opposite 
manner that you did. 

Ss were debriefed upon leaving the lab- 
oratory. 

Results 


Means and standard deviations are 
found in Table 1. A 2 x 3 factorial analy- 
sis of variance was performed on the 
MAD scale scores of the six groups. The 
main effect of personality groups was 
statistically significant (F = 8.43, df = 
1/66, p < .01), indicating that sensitizers 
scored significantly higher than repressors 
on the MAD scale. This analysis reaffirms 
the high positive correlation found be- 
tween the adjective checklist and the 
MAD scale. The main effect of conditions 
(F < 1) and the interaction effect (F<1) 
were not statistically significant. More- 
over, the two a priori comparisons Were. 
not statistically significant (F < 1, in each 
case). 

As the responses to the two questions 
pertaining to the meaning of the MAD 
scale were confounded in the MI and OH 
conditions, it was decided to consider 


0 


only the control Broup's responses to 
these questions. Furthermore, a multiple 
cutoff procedure was employed for se- 
lecting Ss from the control group who 
not only scored at the extremes of the 
adjective checklist, but also scored at 
least one standard deviation above or be- 
low the mean of the MAD scale. The re- 
sponses of eight repressors and six sensi- 
tizers met these criteria and were con- 
sidered for further analysis. 

Visual inspection of the responses 
made to the first question indicated that 
this question was handled ineffectively 
and was not amenable to analysis. Ss re- 
sponded to this question in an overly 
brief and general manner, e.g., “This test 
is measuring personality characteristics," 
Fortunately, the Iesponses provided to 
the second question describing the sort of 
person who would fill out the test in ex- 
actly the opposite manner possessed suf- 
ficient length and sophistication. 

Visual inspection of the responses pro- 
vided to the second question indicated a 
complete lack of content reflecting the 

$ view that the MAD scale is a measure 
of openness and honesty. Moreover, vir- 
tually every response indicated a strong 
association to a personal adjustment di- 
mension. Repressors described their 
Opposites in negative terms: “lacking self- 
confidence;” "extremely sensitive?” “in- 
decisive;” “worried;” and “unstable.” On 
the other hand, Sensitizers described their 
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Opposites in positive terms:  "self-as- 
sured;" “relaxed;” “controlled;” “care- 
free;” and “having no problems.” 

Students in an undergraduate course in 
clinical psychology (V = 20) were asked 
to make a judgment of either adjusted or 
maladjusted for each of the 14 descrip- 
tions. The judgments were made without 
benefit of the S’s MAD score, Sex, or 
other identifying information. Statistical 
analysis showed that a repressor’s descrip- 
tion of his opposite was judged to repre- 
sent a maladjusted individual (t = 7.28, df 
7 19, p « .001), while a sensitizer's de- 
scription of his opposite was judged to 
represent an adjusted individual (¢ = 
10.13, df= 19, p € .001). 


Discussion 


Lefcourt (1966) concluded that re- 
pressors view R-S scales as measures of 
mental illness or instability, whereas sen- 
sitizers view such scales as measures of 
honesty with one’s self or the lack of fear 
of self-disclosure. The differential percep- 
tion of repressors and Sensitizers, then, is 
believed to account for the discrepancy in 
response between these two groups on 
R-S scales. 

The results of the present study do not 
Support these conclusions. Clearly, sensi- 
tizers did not view their Opposites as liars 
or being dishonest with themselves. 
Rather, sensitizers viewed their Opposites 
with great envy and appreciation for their 
general success in life and personal adjust- 
ment. While repressors did not view their 
Opposites in terms of severe mental ab- 
normality, it is clear that repressors 
imbue their opposites with the negative 
qualities of instability, personal dissatis- 
faction, and worry. In effect, repressors 
and sensitizers rate each other along a 
common dimension of personal adjust- 
ment; repressors view sensitizers as malad- 
justed, while sensitizers view Tepressors as 
adjusted. Independent judgment of the 
descriptions provided by repressors and 
sensitizers confirmed this relationship. 

It may be argued that the failure to 
replicate Lefcourt's findings resulted 
from the consideration of two different 
populations. The present study sampled 
from a population of predominantly 
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freshmen undergraduate students enrolled . 


in a large introductory psychology class, 
Lefcourt considered undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled in his course in personality 
theory. Apart from the obvious differ- 
ences between these two samples, it may 
be understood that students completing a 
Course in personality theory have come in 
contact with one or more self-actualiza- 
tion positions which place a value on ex- 
pressiveness, openness and honesty with 
one’s self, and self-disclosure. It may be 
argued that the sensitizers in this sample 
had been provided with a vocabulary not 
to be found among the sensitizers in the 
introductory psychology course, thus ac- 
counting for the discrepancy between the 
two sets of findings. 

This explanation hardly seems reason- 
able. First, such an explanation cannot 
adequately account for the differential 
Scores made to R-S scales by individuals 
never exposed to self-actualization 
models of behavior, or, for that matter, 
the differential vocabulary acquisition 
found among repressors and sensitizers in 
a course in personality theory. Secondly, 
Foulds and Warehime ( 1971) have shown 
that the R-S scale and the Personal Orien- 
tation Inventory (Shostrom, 1964), a 
measure of self-actualization, are in- 
versely related, i.e., self-actualization is 
associated with the repression end of the 
R-S dimension. 

In short, previous research has shown 
that repressors are looked upon as ad- 
justed and sensitizers are looked upon as 
maladjusted (Millimet, 1972). The results 
of the present study strongly indicate 
that these individuals look upon each 
other in the same way. 
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Semantic Differential Investigation 
of Sexually Symbolic Concepts Using a Psychiatric Population 
HARCHAND S. BRAR! 


Selkirk Hospital for Mental Diseases 
Manitoba, Canada 


concepts symbolize masculinity or femininity did not receive unqualified support in this 
and “room,” which psychoanalysts regard as 
feminine were rated masculine. Similarly, “umbrella,” “necktie,” and “hat,” considered 
masculine by psychoanalysts were rated feminine. 


Freud (1955) held the view that cer- 
tain objects, animals, parts of the body, 
and personal effects symbolized masculin- 


vestigation by Worthy and Craddick using 
a psychiatric population. 


ity while others symbolized femininity. 
Thus, for him, the object “room” because 
of its attribute of “spaciousness” symbo- 
lized femininity, whereas “necktie” be- 
cause of its property of “elongatedness” 
symbolized masculinity. Worthy and 
Craddick (1969) tested the validity of the 
Psychoanalytic position by having 18 
stimulus concepts rated by normal Ss on 
a Semantic Differential form (Osgood, 
Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). The results 
of their study did not Support psychoana- 
lytic theory entirely. “Ship,” which ac- 
cording to Psychoanalysts is a feminine 
symbol, was rated as the most masculine 
of all the investigated concepts. “Oven” 
and "room" which are considered fem- 
inine by the psychoanalyst were also 
found to be masculine, Conversely, con- 
cepts like “hat,” “necktie,” and *um- 
brella,” which are given masculine sym- 
bolic meaning in psychoanalysis, were 
rated feminine in their study. However, 
all the six animals (ape, wolf, eagle, 
sheep, chicken, and butterfly) and some 
other concepts were rated in the direction 
— masculine or feminine — conceived by 
the psychoanalyst, Worthy and Craddick 
Stressed the need of further investigation 
of masculinity and femininity attributed 
to symbolically meaningful concepts, The 
Present study is a replication of the in- 


1 Acknowledgement is due to Mr. Donald E, 


Pettit for his assistance in statistical treatment 
of the data, 
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Method 


Ss were 50 psychiatric patients, 25 
males and 25 females, of Selkirk Hospital 
for Mental Diseases, Selkirk, Manitoba, 
Canada. Twenty-one of the males were 
Schizophrenics, one psychotic depressive 
and three neurotic depressives. The mean 
age of the male population was 33.80 
years, mean educational grade 8.56, and 
mean WAIS Verbal IQ 100.36 points. Of 
the female population, 15 were schizo- 
phrenics, one psychotic depressive, six 
neurotic depressives, one psychopathic 
personality, and one each, suffering from 
anxiety reaction and hypomania. Mean 
age of the female population was 36.08 
Years, mean educational grade 8.92, and 
mean WAIS Verbal IQ 100.48 points. 
When combined, mean age for the total 
Broup of Ss was 34.94 years, mean educa- 
tional grade 8.74, and mean Verbal IQ 
100.42 points. Worthy and Craddick's 
study, using 72 college students (36 males 
and 36 females) as voluntary Ss, did not » 
report age, education, and IQ levels. 

In the present study 18 stimulus con- 
Cepts were rated by Ss for masculinity- 
femininity significance on each of the six 
scales of Semantic Differential forms by 
Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957). 
All the concepts were presented to Ss in- 
dividually. Each of the six scales was pre- 
sented in the same order for each con- 


cept, and the concepts were presented in # 
the same order for each S. Concepts 
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Table 1 
ANOVA of Sex Differences, Concepts, and Sexual Symbolism 


Source SS df 
————. — 
Between Subj. 53084.49 49 
A: Sex 906.01 1 906.01 «I 
Subj. within groups 52178.48 48 1087.05 
Within Subj. 49302.50 50 
B: Sex Symb. 33745.69 1 33745.69 | 104.12* 
AXB .20 1 20 pni 
B x Subj. within groups 15556.61 48 324.10 
Total 102386.99 99 


* F (01) (1,48) = 7.19 


could be scored from 6 (feminine) to 42 
(masculine) with a possible neutral score 
of 24, The average of masculinity-fem- 
ininity rating scores given by the Ss for 
each concept was the potency score for 
that concept, i.e., an index of the degree 
of masculinity-femininity of that concept 
as perceived by the Ss. 


Results 


An analysis of variance between the 
sexes of Ss, groups of concepts, and 
symbolism of the concept, yielded signifi- 
cant F values only for the sexual symbo- 
lism of the concepts (See Table 1). 

Table 2 shows the mean potency 
scores of the 50 Ss for each concept. 
These results support Freud’s sexually 
symbolic significance in only 11 out of 
18 concepts. This means that over one- 
third of the concepts examined were not 
rated in the direction predicted by 
psychoanalysts. For example, the con- 
cepts “ship,” “room,” and “oven,” which 
are regarded as feminine symbols in 
Psychoanalysis, were rated as highly mas- 
culine. Again, “umbrella,” “necktie,” and 
"hat," which are accepted as masculine 
Symbols in psychoanalysis, were rated as 
feminine by the Ss. However, ratings of 


all the six animal concepts, namely, 
“ape,” “wolf,” “eagle,” "sheep," *chick- 
en,” and “butterfly,” were in the direc- 
tion suggested by psychoanalysts. 
Breaking up the results on a sex basis, 
there was substantial agreement between 
the ratings of male and female Ss. Those 
eight concepts which were rated as mas- 
culine by males were also rated as mascu- 
line by females and the remaining 10 con- 
cepts were rated as feminine by Ss of 
both sexes. The product moment correla- 
tion between the rating of Ss of two sexes 
was very high (r = .971). As can be seen 
from Table 1, analysis of variance showed 
no significant differences between the 
male and female Ss on potency scores. 


Discussion 


The results of this study do not lend 
unqualified support to the psychoanalytic 
view of sex symbolism, There is a striking 
resemblance between Worthy & Crad- 
dick’s results based on a normal popula- 
tion, and those of the present study, con- 
ducted on psychiatric patients, In both 
these studies the traditionally feminine 
concepts, "ship," “oven,” and “room,” 
and masculine concepts, “umbrella,” 
“necktie,” and “hat,” were rated in the 
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Table 2 


Semantic Differential Rating Scores 
from Most to 
Least Potent V = 50 


Mean 
Stimulus Potency | S.D. 
Scores? 

Ship? 6.48 
Plough 5.92 
Ape 6.78 
Wolf 5.53 
Dagger 4.89 
Eagle 6.09 
Oven? 4.49 
Room? 5.32 
Foot 4.91 
Sheep? 6.90 
Umbrella 6.62 
Purse? 6.39 
Hat 6.81 
Chicken? 6.09 
Pocket? 5.64 
Necktie 4.72 
Ear 5.26 
Butterfly? 6.63 


^ Indicates those stimuli which are theo- 
retically feminine; all other stimuli are 
theoretically masculine. 


Mean potency scores over 24.00 indi- 
cate masculinity; scores below 24.00 
indicate femininity. 
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direction quite opposite to the one con- 
ceived by the psychoanalyst. Again, in 
both studies, the major support for 
psychoanalytic theory comes from animal 
concepts. A minor difference in the re- 
sults of the two studies appears to relate 
to the concept “foot,” rated slightly fem- 
inine in the present study, and slightly 
masculine in the investigation by Worthy 
and Craddick. 

In summary, there appears to be a 
fundamental agreement between normal 
and abnormal persons in viewing certain 
concepts as masculine and others as fem- 
inine. Over one-third of 18 sexual sym- 
bols studied did not tally with sexual 
meanings attached to them by psycho- 
analysis. This suggests the exercise of 
some caution in accepting psychoanalytic 
theory concerning sex symbolism. How- 
ever, the possibility that the Semantic 
Differential is not an adequate measure of 
unconscious sex symbolism must be con- 
sidered. 
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Extension of the Midi-Mult to a College Population , 


and 


Summary: The ability of “internal” and "external" Midi-Mults to predict long form MMPI 
scores in a college population was investigated. The necessity for determining adequate 


ROBERTA STEINBACHER 
Cleveland State University 


regression equations for transforming short form raw scores to standard form scores was 
pointed out. The Midi-Mult is recommended for use with "normal" populations when 


There has been a flurry of activity 
lately attempting to validate short forms 
of the MMPI for use in various settings. 
Kincannon (1968) extracted 71 items 
that he found could predict standard 
form scores adequately with psychiatric 
patients, and entitled his version the Mini- 
Mult. Lacks (1970) essentially replicated 
his study and arrived at similar conclu- 
sions. Both studies mention limitations of 
certain individual scales, but conclude 
that the overall results warrant utilization 
of the Mini-Mult when testing conditions 
prohibit use of the longer form. However, 
Armentrout and Rouzer (1970) found 
that there was not adequate comparabil- 
ity between the long and short form 
scores of delinquent adolescents to allow 
the latter version to be of use clinically. 
Armentrout (1970) arrived at a similar 
unfavorable conclusion when testing col- 
lege students. Although group correla- 
tions and mean profiles were considered 
adequate, the Armentrout studies demon- 
strate that the individual Mini-Mult pro- 
files permit few, if any, conclusions about 
the validity, high points, or general eleva- 
tion of standard MMPI profiles obtained 
from these same Ss a few days later. 

Newton (1971) investigated the Mini- 
Mult with male alcoholic patients but re- 
ported only correlations and made no at- 
tempt to carry out any type of classifica- 
tion analysis. His main conclusion was 
that results derived from “internal” Mini- 
Mults (short form generated by scoring 
the standard MMPI answer sheet with 
special Mini-Mult templates) were in 
much closer agreement with standard 
form raw scores than were “external” 


administration of the standard MMPI is prohibitive. 


Mini-Mults (independently administered 
short form). Gayton and Wilson (1971) 
using "internal" Mini-Mults with emo- 
tionally disturbed adolescents and their 
parents concluded that “Further investi- 
gations are warranted and preliminary 
trials of utilizing the Mini-Mult in a child 
guidance clinic setting would be appropri- 
ate," 

Dean (1972) attempted to validate the 
Mini-Mult in a “normal” medical popula- 
tion utilizing an automated multiphasic 
health testing center. Because of low cor- 
relations she changed the subsets of items 
used in three of the scales (L, F, and Ma). 
Dean suggested that the Mini-Mult might 
be appropriate for psychiatric popula- 
tions whereas the Midi-Mult seems to 
adequately predict long form scores for 
"normal" groups. The present paper re- 
ports an attempt to generalize the Midi- 
Mult to another “normal” group — a col- 
lege population. In addition, the present 
study compares internal and external 
Midi-Mult results. 


Method 


The Ss were 59 male and 56 female 
students enrolled in psychology courses 
at Cleveland State University (Ohio) and 
Loyola College (Baltimore). Half of each 
group was administered the standard 
MMPI first, with the other half initially 
receiving the independent Midi-Mult. 
Each student was administered the sec- 
ond test within a week (during the subse- 
quent class period). This counterbalanced 
order was used to offset evidence of de- 
creasing pathology on repeat testing (Kin- 
cannon, 1968; Newton, 1971). 
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Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations for All Scales on the Three Administrations: 
Standard MMPI, Internal Midi-Mult, and External Midi-Mult. N= 115 
a Standard Internal [ External 
Scale Administration Midi-Mult Midi-Mult 
Mean | SD Mean SD Mean SD 
— — — + 
L Sm 2.04 Sie 2.01 3:73" 1.98 
5.18 3.91 5.39 3.66 4.66 3.36 
K 13.64 4.46 13.65 3.75 13.86 4.33 
Hs 6.97 5.36 7.01 4.37 6.57 4.41 
D 21.94 6.29 23.47* 6.15 22.86* 5.86 
Hy 22.59 5.23 21.56* 4.63 22.98 4.99 
Pd 18.47 5.03 17.95* 4.49 17.40* 4.21 
Pa 11.11 3.05 10.55* 2.72 10.38* 2.78 
Pt 16.23 8.45 16.87 8.38 15.95 8.41 
Sc 15.48 9.01 16.14 8.82 15.34 9.43 
Ma 18.66 4.86 18.46 3.44 ii 17.97 3.79 
*p«.05 


The long form answer sheets were 
scored by computer, and scale scores de- 
termined for the standard MMPI and for 
the internal Midi-Mult. The independent 
Midi-Mult answer sheets were also com- 
puter scored, and raw scores were tabu- 
lated for each scale. All Midi-Mult scores 
were then transformed into comparable 
long form scores by means of previously 
published regression equations (Dean, 
1972). Thus each student received three 
sets of scores: the standard MMPI, the in- 
ternal Midi-Mult, and the external Midi- 
Mult. 


Results 


Just as in previous studies, all the cor- 
relations of the internal short form with 
the standard form are higher than those 
of the external short form with the stan- 


dard administration (See Table 2). How- 
ever, all correlations for both internal and 
external forms are significant beyond the 
-001 level. 

There seems to be little correspon- 
dence between scales having higher cor- 
relations and scales having insignificant 
mean differences, e.g., scales F and Ma on 


both short forms have the lowest correla- 


tion with long forms, but in no instance 
are the comparable means significantly 
different, whereas scale D on the short 
forms has a high correlation but in both. 
instances the means generated by short 
forms are significantly higher than the 
long form (See Table 2). This lack of cor- 
respondence should be taken into con- 
sideration when different types of classifi- 
cation analysis are employed. 

A significant difference in mean scores 
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Table 2 


Product-moment Correlations 
Between Each Scale on 
Standard Administration and 
Comparable Scales on the 
Internal Midi-Mult and the 
External Midi-Mult. V 115 


Table 3 


Classification of F Scale Scores on 
Internal Midi-Mult and 
Standard Administration of MMPI 


Scale S1M, SiMe 
7) 
L 81 61 
F 67 57 
K .86 72 
Hs 192 79 
D .88 78 
Hy .80 64 
Pd .87 72 
Pa STT 59 
Pt .92 84 
Sc .89 79 
Ma b. 72 w 52 


Note:— S, = standard administration; 


M; = internal Midi-Mult; M, = external 


Midi-Mult. 


for any particular scale could mean that 
an inappropriate regression equation was 
used to transform short form scores to 
standard form equivalents. This fact high- 
lights the importance of validating the 
test on any particular group with whom 
its use is considered before using it in any 
decision making manner. If the resulting 
correlation coefficients are considered ad- 
equate, regression techniques can be uti- 
lized to determine the best transforma- 
tion equation rather than being limited to 
the one that was appropriate for the Kin- 
cannon or Dean data. Only after such ad- 
justments are made does classification 
analysis (on a subsequent sample) seem 
justified. In other words, if as in the 


Standard <70 108 
Administration 
F Scale >70 


Table 4 
Classification of F Scale Scores on 
External Midi-Mult and 
Standard Administration of MMPI 


External Midi-Mult 
F Scale 


Standard <70 
Administration 
F Scale >70 


Armentrout and Rouzer study, the short 
form F scale mean is significantly lower 
than the corresponding long form mean, 
it stands to reason that many false nega- 
tives will be generated by the short form 
when a comparison of invalid profiles is 
made, 

This perhaps explains the different 
conclusions concerning the adequacy of 
short forms arrived at by investigators in 
the area. Kincannon, Lacks, Gayton and 
Wilson, and Dean all considered mean dif- 
ferences in interpreting their data. How- 
ever, Armentrout and Armentrout and 
Rouzer make no reference to this point 
and undertake a classification analysis as 
though all short form means were identi- 
cal to their long form counterparts. It is 
precisely in their samples that most mean 
differences occur. 
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Since neither the internal nor external 
F scale mean in the present study was 
significantly different from the standard 
administration mean, a classification anal- 
ysis was undertaken to determine the 
amount of similarity in classification of 
“valid profiles" (See Table 3 and 4). With 
the internal Midi-Mult there were 113 
agreements concerning validity and two 
false negatives (Midi called valid profiles 
that generated long-form F scales greater 
than 70). With the external Midi, there 
were 112 similar decisions and three false 
negatives. This result is partially in accord 
with previous studies demonstrating a 
limited capacity of short form F scales to 
pick up all invalid profiles. However, in a 
normal population the number of invalid 
profiles is minimal, and both Midi-Mult 
forms seem to discriminate at least half 
of these. 

Discussion 


Whereas Armentrout and Rouzer 
(1970) make the point that perhaps items 
chosen for some of the short form scales 
are inappropriate for different popula- 
tions, the present study questions the ad- 
equacy of the regression equations when 
the short forms are used with varying 
groups. However, this latter problem can 
be rectified if an initial sample is col- 
lected before the abbreviated instrument 
is used in a decision making context. 
There seem to be two questions relevant 
to adequacy of group description — corre- 
lation between long and short form scale 
scores and mean scale elevations. The first 
involves appropriateness of short form 
items and the second depends upon ade- 
quate regression equations. 

To proceed beyond group descriptions 
to analysis of individual profiles involves 
categorization analyses with the degree of 
specificity depending upon the desired 
use of the test. If the test is designed to 
be primarily an instrument to screen out 
those individuals who admit varying de- 
grees of emotional discomfort, it is neces- 
sary only to classify profiles in terms of 
number of elevated scales, as was done in 
the Gayton and Wilson (1971) study. For 
more precise diagnostic purposes, a more 
refined classification scheme is required, 
e.g., correspondence of high points as un- 
dertaken by Armentrout (1970) or cor- 
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respondence of three highest scales as de- 
termined by Kincannon (1968). 

The present study demonstrated that 
although internal short forms give a some- 
what inflated estimate of correspondence 
with standard form scores, even when ex- 
ternal Midi-Mult profiles are considered 
the correspondence is adequate for many 
purposes. Previous evidence (Armentrout, 
1970) seemed to indicate that the Mini- 
Mult was not appropriate for a college 
population whereas the present study 
concludes that the Midi-Mult does seem 
adequate. In Gayton and Wilson's study 
(1971), the Mini-Mult seemed to better 
predict standard form scores for adoles- 
cent clients of a child guidance center 
than it did for their parents. At this stage 
of research, the Mini-Mult seems to be an 
adequate instrument for "disturbed" pa- 
tients, whereas the Midi-Mult seems to be 
appropriate for more "normal" samples 
when testing conditions prohibit the stan- 
dard administration. 

However, in all instances it is necessary 
to validate the abbreviated instrument on 
the population with whom its use is con- 
sidered. The present study suggests that a 
single testing in which standard form 
scores are generated and short form 
scores extracted will suffice for this pur- 
pose. 
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Creativity to Sexual Values as Factors 
of Importance, Frequency, and Feeling Ratings 


RUSSELL E. MASON 


VA Hospital, Palo Alto, California 


Summary: Factor analyses identified one General and 23 Primary factors, grouping inde- 
pendently the dimensions of importance (attitudinal), frequency (of experiences), and pleas- 
antness-unpleasantness (of bodily feelings) for 48 items that broadly reflect human values, 
activities, and feelings such that they are applicable cross-culturally. This Specific Value 
Scale was self-rated by 296 college students whose 13 “Values” (incorporating the three 
dimensions) ranged from Social Activities and Ethical Beliefs to Sexual Activities and Sig- 
nificance (importance feeling), these values being also reflected in factors. The importance 
of self-understanding and the pleasantness of clothes grooming and of friendship were 
emphasized. Deemphasized were rebelling, arguments, and negative feelings. No significant 


differences were found between the sexes. 


In studies of individual or group ac- 
tions and reactions, the results necessarily 
depend in part on the values of the per- 
sons being observed (Mason, 1961, 1970, 
1971). In this study, for example, the 
raters differentiated between sociable 
agreement and stoic creativity. Research 
"« and clinical studies repeatedly demon- 
strate that such values derive from 
learned attitudes of importance and from 
feelings experienced (Mason, 1961, 
1971). In these ways, a particular person, 
place, object, ideal, or behavior becomes 
valued or not valued depending on wheth- 
er it has been associated with significant 
pleasant or unpleasant feelings. This con- 
sistency becomes evident most clearly 
when “feeling” is defined (semantically 
and operationally) as the internal sensory 
aspect of physiological functioning. Thus, 
feeling becomes differentiable from hed- 
onic attitudes that are defined as aspects 
of cognitive functioning. 

This factor analytic study sought to 
identify common values and differenti- 
able feelings as they are reflected in self- 
report ratings of cross-cultural human ex- 
periences. These experiences were rated 
for degrees of importance (I), frequency 
(F), and pleasant (P) or unpleasant (U) 
feeling occurrences. 

It was first hypothesized that any posi- 
tive value was constituted by an attitude 
+ (set or vector) of importance and by the 

pleasant feeling associations with it. When 


feasible, frequent experiences of such 
values were considered likely. (Also, 
"negative values" are conceived as those 
things warranting importance attitudes 
and significant feeling to avoid experi- 
ences of unpleasant feelings, such as 
physical fights or destructive criticism). 
The purpose of utilizing factor analysis 
was to determine whether these dimen- 
sions of I and P and possibly F would 
group into values and also to ascertain 
how values and the dimensions might 
otherwise combine into meaningful factor 
groupings. 

Of even greater theoretical and practi- 
cal importance (Mason 1961, 1971) was 
the question whether or not naive persons 
could meaningfully comprehend, rate, 
and relate Significance feeling and Strug- 
gle feeling. Struggle, defined as "Struggle 
(anger, determination, etc)." groups anger 
and determination (struggle) to reflect a 
hypothesized basic sensory feeling. Sim- 
ilarly and most simply, Significance was 
defined as "Significance (importance, but 
no other feeling),” to differentiate a basic 
sensory feeling that has been generally 
neglected for study as such. 


Method 


A Specific Value Scale was completed 
by 296 college students, including 162 
males, 132 females, and two undeter- 
mined. They ranged in age from 17 to 55 
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years; yet 86% were age 17 to 23 and 
83% were first or second year students. 

This cross-cultural functional Specific 
Value Scale (SVS) consisted of 107 items 
rated from 1 to 5 across four dimensions, 
one of which (avoid-seek) was eliminated 
from study. The value dimensions in- 
cluded: (I) “1. Not Important" to “5. Ex- 
tremely important"; (F) *1. No present 
experience" to “5. Almost always” (ex- 
perienced); and (P) “1. Usually pleasant 
feeling" to ^5. Usually unpleasant feel- 
ing" with 3 being “Neither” P nor U. The 
rating direction of this last dimension was 
inverted to circumvent the bias of pos- 
sible mental set. 

Computer analyses’ were necessarily 
limited first to 150 variables (V), then to 
140, eliminating two items. The 50 items 
(See Table 1) were selected primarily on 
the basis of small sample, test-retest cor- 
relations for the V's, as constituted by 
each value dimension of an item. The 
highest correlation used was .84, and .40 
was considered acceptable (but not essen- 
tial) for this purpose. 

Following standard factor analyses, 
estimated factor loadings and correlations 
(of male “1” and female *0") with vari- 
ables for gender were calculated by the 
least squares method (Gocka, 1962). 


Results 


The resulting 23 Primary factors (PF), 
detailed in Table 2, and the General fac- 
tor (GF) grouped the three item dimen- 
sions of I, F, and P to constitute hypothe- 
sized values for 19 of the 50 items. Such 
groupings in factors suggest these 13 
Value types: Sexual (excitement and ac- 
tivities), Sociable Activity (two), Physical 
Activity (two), Creative Planning, Father, 
Agreement (with each other), Ethical 
(beliefs and organizations), Significance 
(importance feeling), Effective Effort 
(three), Love (joyous), Family Activities, 
Day-dreaming, and Occupation. Although 
I and P were hypothesized to be the pri- 
1 Item reliabilities and computer analyses were 
accomplished by the Western Research Support 
Center, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Sepulveda, Calif., Dr. E. F. Gocka, Chief. Statis- 
tical consultation was also provided by Dr. D. 


N. Jackson, University of Western Ontario, 
Canada. 
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mary valences for one's ideational values, 
no I and P of an item appeared without 
its F. Thus, a grouping of an item's I, P, 
and F here describes a "value." Similarly, 
“emphasis” is reflected in the 13 concur- 
rences of only I and F. 

As hypothesized, the single dimension | 
V's, as well as the value and emphasis 
combinations, grouped into seemingly 
meaningful factors. Also, even when 
simply defined, the hypothesized feelings 
of Significance or Struggle appeared in 
factors 12, 13, 14, 16, and 23. 

Value dimensions for this college pop- 
ulation of 1961-1962 are reflected in very 
high means: (a) for 1 of Your Own Self- 
understanding V35 and Living (general) 
V64; (b)for F of Living and of Body 
Grooming V32, both of course being day- 
to-day; and (c) for P of Body Grooming, 
Clothes Grooming V33, Friendship V65, 
and Enjoyment (friendliness, companion- 
ship) V88. (Comparably, Living and 
Friendship appear in the same factors, 4, 
9, 19). The “lowest” means are: (a) for I 
of To Rebel Against Others V76; (b) for 
F (of experience) with Security Forces 
V46, Civic Organizations V50, and Physi- 
cal Fights with You V74; and (c) (Un)- 
pleasantness of Physical Fights with 
You, Unfriendliness to You V66, Argu- 
ments V72, Anxiety V93, Depression 
(sadness, inadequacy) V94, Disgust V96, 
and Hunger V97. 

For gender (male “1” and female 
“Q”), the estimated factor loadings and 
correlations with variables are very low. 
The highest loading is +.336 for PF 2 
(Sexual Value), being greater for males. 
Similarly, the highest r is +.36 with 74F, 
Physical Fights. Other .2+ or —r's are: 
Sexual Activity, 14.227, F4.297, P-.21 
(minus meaning females higher); Dancing, s 
F-.20, P+.21; Body Grooming, 1-22; 
Clothes Grooming, I-.21, F—.26; Police, 
F+.288; Fatigue, F--.276; Security 
e P+.23; To Rebel, P—.20; Struggles) 

—28. 

Initially, 41 Principal Component (PC) 
Actors based on the 150 V's were identi- 7. 
fied by a standard orthogonal Varimax 
solution. A General factor (GF) and 23 
Primary factors (PF) were extracted for 
140 V's by the standard Maximum Row 
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. Table 1 


Items and Means 


ay No. | Import. | Frequency? Ttem (bracket means not in 140Vs) 
1 4.00** 3.54 2.03 Father 
2 4.16** 4.02** 1.89** Mother 
15 4 17** 4.15** 2.23 Occupation (job, work, study) 
16 3.61 4.10** 1.906** Transportation (car, train, etc.) 
17 2:/2. 324 1:7329. Visual entertainment (movie, 
TV, etc.) 
su 210 3.31 3.77 IX abd Auditory entertainment (music, 
radio, etc.) 
20 3.50 3.61 1 Pada Physical entertainment (exercise, 
sports, etc.) 
21 2.63 2.79 196"" Dancing (yourself) 
* 23 3.36 2.97 2.16 Family activities 
24 3.81 3.60 2.11 Ethical beliefs (philosophy, 
religion) 
A .2 3.22 2.90 2.66 Political beliefs (government, 
b" economic) 
32 4.30** 4.52(**) 1.50(**) Body grooming (hair, face, etc.) 
33 4.14** 4.39** 1.49(**) Clothes grooming 
35 4.50(**) | 3.82 2.13 Your own self-understanding 
36 4.40** 4.30** 1.83** Your general education 
40 3.06 2.82 2.16 Creative planning (writing, 
inventing, etc.) 
41 2:53 2.98 2.14 Day-dreaming (fantasy) 
.- 45 3.35 2.06* 2.96 Police 
46 3.57 1.85(*) 2.86 Security forces (Army, Navy, etc.) 
47 4.02** 2.49* 2.61 National government 
48 3.83 PN ai 2.63 United Nations 
" 49 341 221* 2.82 Local government 
50 2.95 1.97(*) 2.91 Civic organizations (professional, 
union, etc.) 
51 3.40 3.00 2.33 Religious (ethical) organizations 
52 2.98 2.77 2.40 Social organizations 
ae 59 2.92 3.24 1.74** Receiving from others (any) 
58 3.09 3.04 LOS ee Social parties 
» $9 3.03 2.96 2.68 Heavy work or exercise 
u L 
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Table 1 
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Items and Means (Continued) 


60 | 3.54 3.17 2.61 

61 | 320 3.15 2.58 

63 | 422** | 391 243 

64 | 453(**)| 464(**) | L.68** 
65 | 448** | 434** 1.42(**) 
66 | [321 2.29* 4.18(*) 
68 | 349 2.06* 191** 
70 | 3.75 3.60 1.79** 
72 102/03 2.65 4.003(*) 
74 | 2.60 1.49(*) 4.29(*) 
75 | [3.41 2.53 397* 
76 | 249* | [2.16*] 3.60* 
86 | 340 2.89 1.78** 
87 | 3.84 3.17 1.72** 
88 | 425** | 403** 143(**) 
89 | 344 347 2.15 

90 | 342 3.00 3.29 

93 | [3.09] 2.68 4.16(*) 
94 | [3.05] 2.65 4.40(*) 
96 425(*) 
97 4.03(*) 


104 


a Means groupings for Importance (I) and Frequency (F): 


3.92* 


No. | Import. | Frequency? | Pleasant-U.> | Item (bracket means not in 140Vs) E 
af 


Endurance (continued) effort 

Fast effort 

Making decisions 

Living (general) 4 
Friendship 

Unfriendliness to you] 

Sexual activity - 
Agreement with each other 

Arguments 

Physical fights with you 

Criticism of you] 

To rebel against others 

Sexual excitement k 
Other love ^ 


Enjoyment (friendliness, 
companionship) 


Significance (importance but no 
other feeling) 


Struggle (anger, determination, d 
etc.) 


Anxiety (fear) 

Depression (sadness, inadequacy) 

Disgust " 
Hunger 

Fatigue (physical) 


(*) below 2.0; * below 2.5; ** above 4.0; (**) above 4.5 


b Means groupings for Pleasant-Unpleasant Feeling (rated inversely to 1 & F): ` 
(*) above 4.0; * above 3.5; ** below 2.0; (**) below 1.5 


"e 
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i Table 2 


Primary Factors 


No. 


Identifications* Loading Range Item Sequence & Dimension (I, F, P)* 


. Importance of Police, Security, Government, and Civic Organizations and of Mak- 


ing Decisions .8+: 451 461 471 .7*: 481 491 .65: 501.54: 631 
Value of Sexual Feeling and Activity .90: 86F 681 68F .84: 861.72: 86P .69: 68P 


(Probably Low) Contacts with Government, Police, and Civic Organizations and 
Political Beliefs .97: 47F .8+: 49F 46F 48F .7+: 45F 50F .56: 25F 


. Pleasantness of Living and of Stimulating Entertainment, Transport, Social, Edu- 


cational, and Grooming Activities and Making Decisions . 7+: 17F 64F 16P 18P 
.6+: 65P 55P .5+: 36P 20P .4+: 32P 33P 58P 63P 


. Values for Dancing and Social Parties with Pleasant Social Organizational Contacts 


.82: 21F . 7+: 58F 211.67: 21P.5+: S2F&P 58P&I 


. Values for Physical Entertainment and Heavy Work or Exercise .90: 201 .85: 20F 


. 7+: SOF&P .6+: 25] 20P 


4 (Probably Moderate) Creativity Planning Value .8+: 40F&P .74: 401 


8. Fathér Value and Importance of Mother .92: 11.86: 1F .7+: 1P 2I 


9. 


Value of (Mutual) Agreement Associated (a) with Emphasis on Living (General) 
and Enjoyable Friendship, (b) with Pleasantness of Social Activities, and (c) with 
Incidence of Education (General) and Making Decisions, (being) /nverse to Inci- 
dence of Physical Fights .8+: 65F 64F .76: 70F .6+: 88F 651 .54: 641 .4+: 36F 
88I 63F 70P .3+: 23P 58P 701 Versus .38: 74F 


. (Probably Low) Frequency of (Unpleasant) Negative Feelings and Arguments .80: 


94F .78: 93F .68: 96F .5+: 104F 72F 


. Value of Ethical Beliefs with Emphasis on Religious (Ethical) Organizations and 


with Importance of Political Beliefs .92: 24F .86: 241 6+: 24P SIF .57: 511.47: 
251 


.Probably Moderate) Emphasis on Arguments and Fights Associated with Impor- 


tance of Rebelling, Struggle (feelings), and Fatigue (Physical) .8+: 741 721.71: 761 
53: 1041 .4+: 901 72F .39: 74F 


. (Slight of Moderately) Pleasant Significance Feeling, Political Beliefs, and Govern- 


mental, Security, Civic, Religious (Ethical), and Social Organizations .8+: 47P 89P 
49P .6+: 25P SOP .4+: 46P 51P 52P 45P 


Value of Effective Effort, Exertion, and Significance (Feeling) Associated with 
Importance of Education and Making Decisions and of Struggle, Hunger, Fatigue, 
and Enjoyment (Feelings) .8+: 61I&F .7+: 61P 601 .6+: 60F 891.57: 89F 60P 901 
591 @I .4+: 971 361 59F 1041.37: 88I SOP 89P 
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Table 2 
Primary Factors (Continued) 


no Identifications* Loading Range Item Sequence & Dimensions (I, F, P)* 


15. Auditory Entertainment Emphasis and Importance of Receiving (from Others) 
.84: 181.79: 18F .61: 55I 

16. (Un)pleasantness of Negative Feelings, Fights, Arguments, and Rebelling .8+: 96P 
94P .7+: 93P 97P .6+: 74P 90P 104P 5+: 72P 76P 

17. Transportation Emphasis and Frequency with Occupation and with Mother .86: 
16F .65: 161.57: 15F 2F 

18. (Joyous) Love Value .8+: 87I&F .7/: 87P 

19. Frequency and Pleasantness of Grooming with (Pleasant) Feelings for Living, Self- 


23. 


understanding, Entertainment, and Enjoyable Sociability /nverse to (Un)pleasant- 
ness of Fatigue and of (moderately) Frequent Receiving from Others .82: 33P . 79: 
32P .5+: 32F 35P 65P 20P 33F 17P .4*: 21P 64P 88P 18P 70P Versus .4*: 104P 
SSF 


. Day Dreaming Value and Frequency of Disgust /nverse to Family Activities Value 
and (Pleasant) Feeling with Mother .84: 41F .6+: 41P&I .49: 96F Versus .5+: 23P 
2P 231 .45: 23F 


Social Organizations /nverse to Hunger Frequency .8+: 331 321.54: 32F 33F .4*: 
881 521 Versus.54: 97F 


. Occupation Value and Emphasis on General Education and Self-understanding 
Associated with Importance of Making Decisions and with (Moderate) Feeling for 
Police.79: 151.68: 15F .5*: 351 361 15P .4+: 45P 631 36F .40: 35F 


Visual Entertainment Emphasis /nverse to Frequency of Struggle (anger, determi- 
nation, etc.) .72: 171.62: 17F Versus .47: 90F 


Note.—* Factors designated by: "Value" (N=18) = I+F+P; “Emphasis” (N=13) = I + F. 


(Also: Rare combinations, N=3, F + P; Frequency of single Vs, N=86.) *Dimen- 
sions: Importance (I): Frequency (F); and Pleasantness of Feeling (P), rated in- 
versely to I and F. 


. Emphasis on Grooming with Importance of Enjoyment (friendliness, etc.) and of I 


Correlation procedure with the common 
variance of 52% being completely extrac- 
ted and the first factor extracting 21%. 
All of the V's appeared in the factors, 
four recurring thrice and 25 twice in the 
PF. 


The following factor titles aim to re- 
flect the functional meaningfulness of the 
V groupings: 


General Factor 
Religious ( Ethics) Organizations Value 
and (Presumed) Self-understanding, in- 
cluding sequential loadings from .58 to 
.52 for V’s 51F, 35F, 511, and 51P. 
Primary Factors 
1. Importance of Security and Govern- 


mental Functions, which include Police, ^ 


Security Forces, four government an 


esse T 
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civic levels, and Making Decisions. Com- 
parison can be made to factors 3 (fre- 
quency) and 13 (pleasantness). 

2. Sexual Value for Sexual Excitement 
and Activities. 

3. Contact with Governmental and Se- 
curity Functions. Refer to factor 1. 

4. Pleasantness of Sociable Living. 
Pleasant feelings experienced in Living 
(general) and with stimulating Entertain- 
ment, Transportation, Friendship, Receiv- 
ing from Others, Education, Grooming, 
Parties, and Making Decisions. 

5. Sociable Activities Value, including 
Dancing (self) and Social Parties, and also 
Social Organizations. 

6. Physical Activities Value, including 
Physical Entertainment (exercise, sports, 
etc.) and Heavy Work or Exercise. 

7. Creativity Planning Value. 

& Father Value and Importance of 
Mother. 

9. Positive Sociable Living Value (In- 
verse to Physical Fights), including: 
(a) value of Agreement (with each other) 
and emphasis on Living (general), Friend- 
ship, and Enjoyment (friendliness, com- 
panionship); (5) pleasantness of Family 
Activities and Social Parties; and (c) fre- 
quency of General Education and Making 
Decisions. 

10. Frequency of (Unpleasant) Negative 
Feelings and Arguments, including De- 
pression (sadness, inadequacy), Anxiety 
(fear), Disgust, and Fatigue. Means are 
“low.” The PC analysis lacks Arguments, 
but adds F for two V's, To Rebel and 
Criticism of You, that were excluded for 

140 from its 150 V's. 

11. Ethics Value and Organization Em- 
phasis and Importance of Political Beliefs. 
12. (Moderate) Bellicose Emphasis, in- 
cluding emphasis on Physical Fights and 
Arguments, as well as importance of To 
Rebel Against Others, of Fatigue (physi- 
cal), and of Struggle (anger, determina- 
tion, etc.). The PC differs in that one fac- 
tor includes only the I dimension of these 
V's except that it excludes Struggle and 
adds Anxiety, Depression, and Disgust, as 
well as the V's of Criticism of You and 
Unfriendliness to You that were excluded 
from the PF analysis. 

13. Pleasant Feeling of Significance and 
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for Organizations and Political Beliefs, in- 
cluding: Significance (feeling); UN, Na- 
tional, and Local governments; Civic, Re- 
ligious (ethical), and Social organizations; 
and Security Forces and Police. 

14. Significance Value and Positive 
Means to Experiential Ends, including val- 
ues for (a) both Fast and Endurance Ef- 
fort(s), (b) Heavy Work or Exercise, and 
(c) Significance; and including (d) import- 
ance of Struggle (anger, determination, 
etc.), Hunger, Physical Fatigue, and En- 
joyment (friendliness, companionship), as 
well as of Making Decisions, and General 
Education. 

15. Auditory Entertainment Emphasis 
and Importance of Receiving from others. 
16. Unpleasant Feelings and Hostility, re- 
flecting very “unpleasant” means both 
(a) for Disgust, Depression (sadness, inad- 
equacy), Anxiety (fear), Hunger, and 
Fatigue successively, and (b) for Fights, 
Arguments, and to Rebel Against Others, 
and (c)a moderate mean for Struggle 
(anger, determination, etc.). 

17. Transportation Emphasis, addition- 
ally including frequency with occupation 
and mother, 

18. (Joyous) Love Value, reflecting rat- 
ings for Other Love, following the rating 
of Sexual Excitement. 

19. Pleasantness of Life and Sociable 
Activities Inverse to (Un)pleasantness of 
Fatigue and of (Dependency in) Fre- 
quently Receiving (from others). Positive 
polarity includes: frequent Grooming and 
pleasant feeling in Self-understanding, 
Friendship, Physical and Visual Entertain- 
ment, Dancing, Living, Enjoyment 
(friendliness, companionship), and Agree- 
ment with Each Other. 

20. Day-dreaming Value and Disgust In- 
verse to Family Activities Value, includ- 
ing pleasant feeling with Mother. 

21. Grooming and Importance of Social 
Enjoyment Inverse to Hunger. 

22. Responsibility Value. This factor, al- 
ternately titled Occupation Value, Educa- 
tion Emphasis, and Feeling for Police, in- 
cludes also: emphasis on Self-understand- 
ing; importance of Making Decisions; and 
“pleasant” (feeling at a mid-point mean) 
for Police. 

23. Visual Entertainment Emphasis In- 
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verse to Frequency of Struggle (anger, de- 
termination, etc.). 


Discussion 


Theoretical model. The meaningful- 
ness of these results and their semantic 
implications may be viewed in terms of 
the initiating theoretical perspective 
(Mason, 1961, 1971) as simply dia- 
gramed. The term feeling is here defined 
as internal bodily sensations (reflecting 
physiological changes or “state of being”) 
to differentiate it from cognition (atti- 
tudes, hedonic judgments, etc.) and from 
behavior (overt emotional expression, 
etc.). The diagram indicates how these 
differentiable functions and external per- 
ceptions can interact. Unlike the specific- 
ity of a revised SVS, the form used pro- 
vided the naive students only this approx- 
imate semantic differential: "Feeling re- 
fers to immediate experience (such as 
love, anxiety, etc.) and not necessarily to 
attitudes, thoughts or wishes." Further- 


FEELING 


EXTERNAL 
PERCEPTION 


BEHAVIOR 


more, ratings of P or U are semantically 
abstract generalizations of experiences. 
Nevertheless, the differential groupings of 
dimensions and single variables and of 
Values and Emphases in factors do appear 
consistent with the theoretical differen- 
tiations and interactions between the four 
aspects of personality functioning dia- 
gramed. 

Differentiated and integrated function- 
ing. Differentiated, as compared to inte- 
grated, functioning for the factors 


(grouped variables) can be interpreted in 'y 


terms of the diagramed Functional Per- 
sonality Analysis by glancing selectively 
as follows over the factor titles and con- 
tents just summarized: (a) as hypothe- 
sized, I, F, and P were grouped as Values 
(reflecting diagramed C., B., and P.F. and 
here involving E.P.) in the GF and eight 
PF's, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 18, and 20; these 19 
Values of 13 types are listed in the Re- 
sults. Only the Day-dreaming Value may 
reflect moderately low means such that 
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the term Value becomes simply opera- 
tional rather than functional. (b) All dia- 
gramed functions also appear integrated 
in 9 (Enjoyment), 12 (Struggle feeling), 
14 (*means-to-ends" for “needed” feel- 
ings), 22 (Responsibility), and the polari- 
ties of 19, 21, and 23. (c) All functions 
except P.F. reflect in 15 and 17. (d) Es- 
sentially, factor 1 (importance) is C and 
(e) factor 3 (frequency) is B. (f) Predom- 
inantly, 4 (pleasantness) and 13 (pleasant- 
ness and Significance) involve P.F., and 
essentially so do 10 (feeling frequency) 
and 16 (unpleasant feelings and struggle). 

Factors also differentially reflected or 
grouped the 10 items that consisted of 
specific feelings (P. including the 
fundamental and vital ones designated as 
“Significance (importance but no other 
feeling)” and as “Struggle (anger, determ- 
ination, etc.)," For Significance, factor 
13 reflects both its pleasantness and its 
essential scope while factor 14 includes 
both its Value and the importance of 
Struggle as means for accomplishing 
necessary life functions, including (the 
feeling of) "Enjoyment (friendliness, 
companionship)." Struggle also appears as 
polar in 23 (to Visual Entertainment) and 
both with the Bellicose Emphasis of 12 
and with the singular grouping of several 
unpleasant feelings by 16 (even though its 
mean is intermediate between P and U) 
Enjoyment was also grouped appropri- 
ately in 9 and 19. Single factors reflect 
the Values of Sexual Excitement (and Ac- 
tivity), as 2, and of Other Love, as 18. 
The meaningfulness of these groupings 
hardly seems to require elaboration. 

In contrast to the Value and feeling 
groupings, note that functions of govern- 
ment and organizations are grouped sepa- 
rately in factors 1, 3, and 13 for I, F, and 
P, respectively. Thus, these functions ap- 
pear more as means to human (feeling) 
ends than as values in themselves, and 
their positive feeling association involves 
Significance (importance without other 
feeling), as seems appropriate. For these 
students, of course, governmental and 
civic involvement was infrequent-to- 
moderate. Similarly, both factor 5 for 
Social Organizations and 19 for Groom- 
ing have the only F and P combinations 
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(without I). Thus, they seemingly reflect 
means or incidental pleasures without 
being essential values. Also, | and F 
grouped without P for Auditory and 
Visual Entertainment suggest the possibil- 
ities of either a superficial or a displace- 
ment emphasis. Specifically, receiving 
(“orality”) may incorporate Auditory En- 
tertainment in 15, and avoidance of 
Struggle may provide emphasis for Visual 
Entertainment in 23. 

In regard to negative feelings, the Dis- 
gust in factor 20 suggests that rejection of 
Family Activities imbues a Day-dreaming 
Value. Also, as noted for10 and 12 in the 
Results, the PC meaningfully reflects the 
"unpleasant" variables To Rebel, Criti- 
cism of You, and Unfriendliness to You 
that were necessarily excluded from the 
PF analysis. Finally, regarding the esti- 
mated factor correlations with gender, 
could it be (notwithstanding the low 7's) 
that coeds struggle and rebel more be- 
cause sexual activity is more pleasurable 
for them but more important and fre- 
quent for males? 

Reflecting these findings, a revised 
SVS includes 60 items rated on the same 
three dimensions for subdivision into four 
major subscales and provides seven Mini- 
mum recommended scoring categories 
along with 67 Primary and Optional ones, 
including these factors. 
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The "Dumb Cop": Myth or Reality? 
An Examination of Police Intelligence 


C. ABRAHAM FENSTER and BERNARD LOCKE 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice 5 
The City University of New York 


Summary: Previous research on police intelligence has largely been confined to the study 
of new recruits who are just entering police 
reported since police selection procedures appear to vary substantially from year to year as a 
result of criminal, economic, 
ence, this study found both 


(though significantly) higher than non-college police ([Q=110). The findings do not support 


the stereotyped notion of the “dumb cop.” 


Because of the demands of the job, the 
police profession should have personnel 
that are as intelligent as those of any 
other profession. This is especially true at 
the present time, when the police officer 
is playing a critical role in the history of 
the United States. There have been recent 
instances where a single act on the part of 
an individual policeman has been said to 
have triggered a community wide confla- 
gration. Niederhoffer (1967) reports that 
police action provoked a series of racial 
disturbances in Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Harlem, Watts, and Newark. 

In spite of this need for intelligent 
policemen, the public has long felt that 
the derogatory Stereotype of the “dumb 
cop” is accurate. “The very word ‘cop’ is 
an epithet with a rich vocabulary of syno- 
nyms such as dumb cop, smart cop, dick, 
bull, flatfoot, strong-back, weak-head, big 
feet, little brains, strong-arm squad, and 
so on. The policeman is the butt of crude 
mirth on stage and screen, in stories and 
funny pictures [Bain, 1939, p.450].” 

Even more frightening than the public 
acceptance of the negative stereotypes of 
policemen is the fact that the early re- 
Search efforts of several leading American 
Psychologists seemed to confirm the 
public sentiment that policemen are of 
low intelligence. Terman, Otis, and col- 
leagues (1917) used the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale to test the intelligence 
of 30 candidates for the police force in 
San Jose, California, and found that the 
median IQ of applicants was 84, and the 
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median IQ of those appointed was 89. 
Furthermore, Thurstone (1922) found an 
inverse relationship between length of 
Service and IQ, whereby those who had 
been on the police force of either Detroit 
or Cleveland for long periods of time 
tended to have lower IQ's than did the 
more recent recruits to such police forces. 
Thurstone concluded that bright and 
capable men do not remain on the police 
force for very long. 

Nonetheless, several recent studies in- 
dicate that the situation may be improv- 
ing. Testing 116 successful applicants 
Who were appointed as policemen in Port- 
land, Oregon, Matarazzo (1964) found 
that they achieved an average full-scale IQ 
of 113 (80th percentile) on the WAIS. 
Zaice (1962), who administered the 
AGCT to police officers who have been in 
the Portland police department for over 
15 years, found the average IQ to be 126 
(or 90th percentile). However, it should 
be noted that both of the above studies 
may be biased by the fact that 40% of the 
Portland, Oregon, police department is 
College educated; this is not typical 
throughout the country. 

In New York, both Niederhoffer 
(1967) and McManus, Griffin, Wetteroth, 
Boland, & Hines (1970) report that dur- 
ing the past seven (McManus) or ten 
(Niederhoffer) years the average IQ for a 
class of recruits at the New York City 
Police Academy has been about 105. BY 


breaking down the distribution of average «i 


IQs of recruit classes in the New York 


^ 
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City Police Academy into three-month 
periods, McManus has shown that the 
selection of new recruits to the police de- 
partment has varied considerably with 
time. For example, using the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Abilities Test, the average 
IQ of a recruit in the graduating class of 
October, 1964 was 109.55, while in May 
of 1969 the average IQ, using the same 
test, was 93.19. Indeed, the above varia- 
tions (presumably dependent on external 
factors such as the health of the econ- 
omy, the crime rate, public demand for 
additional police, amount of unemploy- 
ment, educational opportunities, etc.) 
might account for part of the divergence 
of results found by the different re- 
searchers cited above (e.g., Terman found 
average police IQ to be 89 while Zaice 
found it to be 126). 

Taken together, the above studies give 
us limited knowledge about the intellec- 
tual ability of the average policeman, be- 
cause: (a) Most of the studies deal with 
applicants or successful candidates who 
have just become members of the police 
»xfeforce. It would be better to know about 
the IQ of the typical policeman, not the 
newly appointed one (which tends to be 
unduly sensitive to current crime rate, 
and economic and social conditions); 
(b) No distinction is made between the 
IQ's of college educated and non-college 
educated policemen. Indeed, Thurstone 
(1922) found that highly intelligent and 
educated policemen soon left the police 
force; whereas Leonard (1964) found 
that highly educated and presumably 
more intelligent policemen were most 
likely to succeed in the police depart- 
ment. It is important to know whether 
policemen who attend college on a part- 
time basis differ from other policemen 
with regard to intellect and/or personal- 
ity; (e) while all of the IQ tests used are 
standardized with an average IQ of 100, 
the standardizations were often carried 
out many years ago. Since we are implic- 
itly comparing police intelligence with 
that of non-police (and college police 
with that of college non-police) it is prob- 
ably desirable to test police and non- 
* police Ss with the same test, at the same 

time, 
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Accordingly, the present study tested 
à representative sample of college and 
non-college educated policemen (not only 
newly appointed recruits) as well as a rep- 
Tesentative sample of college and non- 
college educated civilians (ie., non- 
police). Because of the ambiguity of prev- 
ious research, we did not make any pre- 
dictions, but limited our hypotheses to 
the following questions: 

l. Is there a difference between the 
IQ scores obtained by non-college police 
and non-college civilians? 

2. Is there a difference between the 
IQ scores obtained by college educated 
police and college educated civilians? 

3. Is there a difference between the 
IQ scores obtained by college educated 
police as compared with those of non- 
college police? 

4. Is there a difference between the 
IQ scores obtained by college educated 
civilia compared with those of non- 
college civilians? 


Method 

Subjects 

A total of 552 Ss were included in this 
study, as follows: (a) 178 Ss were New 
York City patrolmen who were enrolled 
in various undergraduate college courses 
in New York City; (b) 174 Ss were New 
York City patrolmen who worked with 
the first group, and who were never enrol- 
led in any college course; (c) 93 Ss were 
parttime students at several colleges in 
the New York City area, and who were 
never policemen; (d) 107 Ss were adult 
civilians who volunteered for the experi- 
ment and testified that they had never 
enrolled in any college course, and had 
never served in any police department. 
They were procured for the study by the 
experimenters and other civilian students, 
All Ss were males, between 21 and 45 
years of age, who had a high school diplo- 
ma or the equivalent. The average ages of 
each group (non-college police: X=32.17, 
and o=7.85; college police: X=30.90, 
0=7.45; non-college civilians: 0.01, 
0-10.20; college civilians: X-25.55, 
075.60) were not significantly different 
except that college civilians were signifi- 
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Table 1 


Average Otis IQ Scores 


Group Mean Standard 

Tested IQ Score Deviation 
College Civilians 116.38 10.91 
College Police 114.79 9.93 
Non-College Police 109.65 9.71 
Non-College Civilians 101.85 14.77 


cantly lower than each of the other three 
groups (p € .01). 
Procedure 

The Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Abili- 
ties Test, Gamma Test, Form C (1939), 
was administered to all Ss in several group 
administrations, according to the stan- 
dardized instructions appearing in the test 
manual. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the mean Otis IQ score 
and standard deviation obtained by each 
of the following groups: college civilians; 
college police; non-college police; and 
non-college civilians. 

A (4x1) analysis of variance was per- 
formed (Edwards, 1960) to see if the IQ 
scores showed significant differences in 
IQ among the four groups (F=39.08; p < 
.001). In order to determine where these 
differences lie (and in order to answer the 
hypotheses posed in this paper), several 
Duncan multiple range tests (as adapted 
for unequal groups by Kramer, 1956) 
were performed (See Table 2). These tests 
revealed that: 

1. The IQ scores of non-college police 
(X=110) are significantly higher than 
those obtained by non-college civilians 
(X=102). 

2. There is no significant difference 
between the IQ scores obtained by col- 
lege educated police (X=115) and college 
educated civilians (X=116). 

3. The IQ scores of college educated 
police (X=115) are significantly higher 


than those of non-college educated police 
(X=110). 

4. The IQ scores of college educated 
civilians (X=116) are significantly higher 
than those of non-college educated civili- 
ans (X=102). 


Discussion 


The results of this study clearly indi- 
cate that the stereotype of the “dumb 
cop” is completely out of keeping with 
the intelligence of the average New York 
City patrolman. While the average IO ofa 
member of the general population was 
102 (55th percentile) in our study, the 
mean IQ for the non-college police officer 
was 110 (75th percentile), and 115 (82nd 
percentile) for the college educated po- 
liceman. 

As was already noted, this study used 
policemen with varying amounts of ex- 
perience, rather than just studying newly 
appointed recruits. Evidence presented by 
McManus et al. (1970) makes it abun- 
dantly clear that different graduating clas- 
ses in the police academy have varie 
markedly in IQ. As Wetteroth said in 3 
recent interview with the New ork 
Times, “the number of men who pass 
their written tests is directly related to 
the number of men needed by the police 
department. Kt is clear that the Personne 
Department changes its scoring methods 
according to the demand [July 23, 1970, 
p. 16].” Testing police officers who Vay 
widely in experience minimizes fluctua i 
tions in the quality of new policemen E 
to cyclical variations in crime, politica’, 
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economic, and other social conditions. 
Thus it can safely be said that the intelli- 
gence of the average policeman in New 
York City is significantly higher than that 
of the general population. 

Another important finding of the pres- 
ent study is that the intelligence quotient 
of the average college educated policeman 
(1Q=115) is significantly higher than that 
of the non-college educated policeman 
(IQ*110). This would indicate that either 
the more intelligent policeman goes on to 
college, or else that college education im- 
proves one's IQ score. However that may 
be, it is important to realize that, while 
statistically significant, the difference in 
IQ scores between college and non-college 
policemen is relatively small (i.e., only 5 
points). This is in sharp contrast to the 
difference in IQ scores shown by college 
(1Q=116) and non-college civilians 
(1Q=102), where a 14 point difference 
exists. Thus, while it is probably true that 


intellectual ability is a key factor in deter- 
mining whether or not a civilian goes to 
college, motivational and other personal- 
ity factors probably play an even more 
crucial role in determining whether or not 
a policeman decides to go to college. 
Also, while Leonard (1964) showed that 
patrolmen who are college graduates are 
three or four times more likely to attain 
promotion, it is quite likely, here too, 
that motivational and personality factors 
play a greater role than native intellectual 
ability (since the IQ difference between 
college and non-college policemen is only 
5 points). Perhaps the same motivational 
and personality differences which propel 
policemen on to college are also at work 
causing the patrolman to achieve greater 
professional success (ie., promotion). 
However, further research is clearly 
needed, as these conjectures may well be 
premature. In fact, many policemen ques- 
tion the suitability of college graduates as 
patrolmen (Niederhoffer, 1967). Also, 
Levy (1966) and Thurstone (1922) claim 
that the more highly educated policemen 
experience greater difficulty, and are 
more often unsuccessful, in adjusting to 
police department life. More recently, 
Wilson states that routine police work 
provides “far too little challenge for an 


The “Dumb Cop” 


imaginative college-trained man" and that 
less educated officers are often better 
suited for the position (Washington Post, 
Dec. 17, 1970, page D-1). 

It should be noted that this study is 
consistent with other research insofar as 
it shows college educated civilians to pos- 
sess IQ's clearly superior to that of the 
general population (e.g., Noll, 1965; 
Thorndike & Hagen, 1961). The mean IQ 
score of the general population (10-102) 
was found to be insignificantly different 
from 100 (t=1.30), which is the norm. 
Some insubstantial increase in IQ scores 
would be expected in this sample since it 
is an exclusively urban sample, and since 
educational opportunities have increased 
significantly in the 30 years since the Otis 
Mental Abilities Test was first standard- 
ized. 

Another interesting finding in this 
study is the fact that many (both college 
and non-college educated) policemen 
have 1Q’s which clearly give them the po- 
tential to do college work successfully. 
Nonetheless, many of these very bright 
individuals choose to become policemen 
instead of choosing careers requiring 
more education. The authors of this 
study feel that as-yet-unknown personal- 
ity factors play a role in this occupational 
choice. Consequently, the authors intend 
to carry out further research in the area 
of police personality. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


The Heinz Karger Memorial Founda- 
tion gives an award each year in memory 
of Dr. Karger, the well-known Basle pub- 
lisher, for an outstanding scientific work. 
For 1974, original papers on "Modern 
Biochemical Concepts of Anxiety and its 
Implications for Psychopharmacological 
Treatment," are invited. Manuscripts shall 
not exceed 20 typewritten pages, includ- 
ing illustrations, tables and bibliography. 
They should be marked "Competition" 
and mailed to reach the publishers, S. 
Karger AG, Arnold-Bocklin-Strasse 25, 
CH-4011 Basle, Switzerland, not later 
than February 28, 1974. The manuscript 
must be prepared according to “The Man- 
uscript" booklet which is available from 
the publisher. The award will be SFr. 
7000.00 and the winning paper will be 
published in one of the Karger journals. 

Available: Copies of the newly ap- 
proved By-Laws of the Society for Per- 
sonality Assessment. Write to Mrs. Mari- 
lyn Weir, 1070 East Angeleno Avenue, 

" Burbank, Calif. 91501. 


. Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 


P. A. News & Notes 


Workshop 


Two Workshops in the Rorschach Method 
at Case Western Reserve University. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Marguerite Hertz. 


Workshop II — Clinical Interpretation, 
June 18-22, 1973. 


Workshop III — Advanced Clinical Inter- 
pretation, June 25-29, 1973. 


Fee per Workshop — $100. 
To apply, contact: 


Mrs. Rose Watson 
Case Western Reserve University 
University Center for 
Continuing Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Phone — (216) 368-2080 
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1973 Annual Meeting 


The program for the Annual Meeting is not completed as this issue goes to press. 
However the following two symposia have been accepted for co-sponsorship and 


will be offered at the Montreal meetings: 


Title of Symposium: Primary Process and 
Schizophrenia. 


Chairman: Nathan GREENBERG, Jewish 
General Hospital and Université de 
Montréal, Montréal, Que. 


| Participants: 

T Germain LAVOIE, Hópital Saint-Jean- 

| de-Dieu and Université de Montréal, 
Montréal, Que. Defense and adapta- 
tion in the mothers of schizophren- 
ic children. 

Sergio KOKIS, Institut Albért Prevost, 

1 Montréal, Que. Primary process 
manifestations in early and chronic 
schizophrenias. 

Arthur HEBERT, Université de Sher- 
brooke, Sherbrooke Quebec. Pri- 
mary process manifestations. at 
three age levels, in chronic schizo- 
phrenics, monks and normal con- 
trols. 

Jacques GODON and Vicky SELKOW, 
Université de Montréal, Montréal, 
Quebec. Some correlates of primary 
process manifestations in chronic 
schizophrenia. 


Discussants: 
ø» Gabrielle CLERK, Université de Mon- 
tréal, Montréal, Que. 
Robert R. HOLT, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y. 


tm 


We have been notified that a third symposium has been accepted: 
*Exchange Theory and Interpersonal Relationships"; 


Chairman: Robert RYDER. 


Participants: Bernard I MURSTEIN, Dalmas A. TAYLOR, 


Stanley J. MORSE. 
did Discussant: Robert RYDER. 


More about the 1973 program will be printed in the August issue. 


Title of Symposium: Personality and Ad- 
justment in Aging and the Aged. 


Chairman: Ivan MENSH, University of 
California, Los Angeles, School of 
Medicine. 


Participants: 
Douglas KIMMEL, City University of 
New York, and Morris I. STEIN, 
New York University. Variations in 
Self-Rated Personality Needs as a 
Function of Sex, Age, and Socio- 
Economic Status from Adolescence 

to Middle Age. 

Anthony J. TRAXLER and Robert D. 
LINKSVAYER, Southern Illinois 
University at Edwardsville. Atti- 
tudes and Age-Related Stress Peri- 
ods in Adulthood. 

Samuel GRANICK, Philadelphia Geri- 
atric Center, Philadelphia, Pa. Mor- 
ale Measures as Related to Personal- 
ity, Cognitive and Medical Func- 
tioning of the Aged. 

Barbara FELTON, The University of 
Michigan, Eva KAHANA, Wayne 
State University, Zev HAREL, Ben- 
jamin Rose Institute. Situational 
Contexts in the Relationship Be- 
tween Perceived Control and Ad- 
justment Among Institutionalized 
Aged. 
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Society for Personality Assessment, Incorporated 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
New York City — March 25, 1973 


Present: Theodore Blau, presiding; 
Arthur Carr, Richard Dana, Margaret 
Ives, Nelson Jones, Walter Klopfer, 
Bernard Murstein, Marilyn Weir, Carl 
Zimet. 

Also present: Pauline Vorhaus, Chairman, 
Bruno Klopfer, Memorial Committee. 


Minutes 


The minutes of the September meeting 
were approved as presented. 


REPORTS 


Treasurer's Report (Jones) 

Dr. Jones reported that the financial 
condition of the Society is stable. Ms. 
Weir indicated that storage of journal 
back issues is a continuing problem. Since 
back issues are only infrequently ordered, 
the feasibility of a smaller press run will 
be investigated. The matter of interest 
from savings was discussed and it was sug- 
gested that a subcommittee explore the 
possibilities of greater income-producing 
savings accounts. 

Travel expenses to Board meetings 
were discussed. It was decided that the 
two annual meetings be treated in a simi- 
lar way for purposes of reimbursement 
except where the individual has his or her 
own funding from other sources. 


Membership Committee (Dana) 


The action taken by the Membership 
Committee on new applicants was re- 
viewed by Board and approved. The 
Board also voted to offer Life Member- 
ship to currently eligible persons. 

Application Blanks, Information for 
Membership Applicants, and Sponsor's 
Data Sheets are being revised to reflect 
the changes in By-laws. Copies of the re- 
vised Application Blank and Information 
Sheet will be made available to each 
member of the Board. Letters will be sent 
to prospective members who have been 
recommended by members. 


Minutes of the Spring Meeti 


Two persons on the Membership Com- 
mittee have terms ending in 1973. Ree 
ommendations for their replacement will 
be made by the committee chairman at 
the fall meeting of the Board. 


Report of the Journal ( Klopfer) 

The report of Journal activities indie 
cated that more manuscripts are currently: 
being rejected by the editorial board. 
(7075 rejection rate), but the time lag bez 
fore publication remains at sixteen” 
months. A subscription increment of 500 
to 1000 would not appreciably add to 
publication costs. 

A motion to raise advertising rates was 
passed. It was noted that these new rates 
are still modest by comparison with rates 
for journals with equal circulation. 

The position of Executive Editor was 
abolished by the revised By-laws. The mo- 
tion that Dr. Walter Klopfer be appointed 
Editor was passed. The terms of office for 
members of the Board will be published 
in the Journal. 


Nominating Committee (Carr) 


A post-meeting of the Nominating 
Committee will decide the priority in ask- 
ing potential nominees for the office of 
President-Elect. 


Program Committee (Murstein) 

Dr. Murstein has contacted the APA 
division program chairmen and written in- 
dividual letters. Four potential symposia 
have been submitted for cosponsorship 
and decisions will be made after April 1. 
The Journal deadline for preliminary in- 
formation is mid-April for publication in 
the June issue. 

The Board will meet in Montreal on 
Sunday, August 26, 8:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
The Bruno Klopfer Distinguished Contri- 
bution Award to Dr. William Henry wil 
be on Tuesday, August 28, 11:00 a.m: 
with a reception from 12 to 1:00 p.m. 


Minutes of the Spring Meeting 


OLD BUSINESS 


Cassette Series (Carr and Blau) 

Dr. Carr reported that about one-half 
of the Society members he approached 
regarding cassettes would want to split 
the royalties with the Society. Such a 
procedure would violate the spirit of the 
cassette series. Dr. Blau indicated that 
cassettes had to be cut in a professional 
setting. He also reported on the APA 
study that resulted in their decision not 
to pursue the matter further. There was 
some discussion on the feasibility of con- 
tinued plans. Dr. Carr will continue on a 
pilot basis by asking Dr. Shneidman to 
interview Dr. Henry for a cassette record- 
ing. 

By-Law Revisions (Zimet ) 

The By-Laws revisions were ratified by 
41% of the membership (N=279) with 
89.695 in favor of the changes. The By- 
Laws revisions went into effect on Febru- 
ary 6, 1973. Letters will be sent to the 
Affiliates currently on the roles offering 
them a change of category to Associates. 
There will be no change in the dues struc- 
ture of the Society. The changes in mem- 
bership categories will be placed in the 
Journal. There was discussion regarding 
space for a membership blank in the Jour- 
nal with an accompanying message to 
students from the Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Memorial to Bruno Klopfer 
and Distinguished Contribution Award 

The annual award shall be called the 
Bruno Klopfer Distinguished Contribu- 
tion Award and the plaque shall be so 
engraved. 

The APA Board has turned down the 
request by the Society to place the 
plaque in their headquarters. However, 
they suggested an alternative — a display 
in their mini-museum for a six month per- 
iod. This entails preparation of a bro- 
chure and a $250 fee for its publication. 
Dr. Vorhaus's committee will prepare the 
text of this brochure; Dr. Ives will ex- 
amine the display space and report to the 
committee. Investigation is being made of 
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the International Archives of Psychology 
as a permanent location for these materi- 
als after the period of display in the mini- 
museum. 

Dr. Pauline Vorhaus reported for the 
Bruno Klopfer Award Committee that 
$2670 had been contributed in 83 contri- 
butions of from $5 to $100 each. The 
Bruno Klopfer Memorial will be held on 
May 18 in the Medical School auditori- 
um, UCLA and will be announced in the 
April issue of the Journal. The program 
will be introduced by Dr. Vorhaus. Drs. 
Henry, Hertz and Mayman will be speak- 
ers. Drs. Exner and Shneidman will be 
discussants. A reception and cocktails will 
follow. Invitations will be sent to all 
members plus California Division 12 
members. 

There was discussion of the plan to 
continue the award as a bi-annual event. 
Funding will be by membership contribu- 
tion and the opportunity will be provided 
for Fellows to make donations with their 
dues to be forwarded to Dr. Vorhaus. The 
Board will entertain requests for supple- 
mentation at future meetings. A request 
will be written by Dr. Vorhaus for inser- 
tion in the November dues notice. 


Reflections on Expanding 
and Strengthening SPA (Murstein) 

Specific suggestions included a pro- 
posed statement of Journal policy, a con- 
tinuation of the Bruno Klopfer Memorial, 
a symposium, an annual review of person- 
ality assessment (either as a separate or 
part of the Journal), demonstrations- 
workshops for APA convention, genera- 
tion of a list of contributors to personal- 
ity assessment and membership invita- 
tions to them, a letter from Dr. Blau to 
nonmember Journal authors inviting 
membership applications (such a letter 
was provided), membership “treats” to 
graduate students, and a mid-winter meet- 
ing with workshops. Dr. Blau added a 
model for continuing education to this 
list. 

Dr. Murstein recommended the crea- 
tion of a Task Force for a pre-APA meet- 
ing to be held at the discretion of the 
Chairman. The Task Force will be com- 
posed of Murstein (Temporary Chair- 
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man), Blau, Ives, Klopfer, and the in-com- 
ing President-Elect. Task Force members 
will receive one additional day per diem 
for the meeting. 

Micropublication (Blau) 

Dr. Blau reported on APA study of 
microfiche. The current arrangement with 
ADI requires one year notice to discon- 
tinue. A Johnson & Associates bid to put 
the journal on microfiche is available but 
Zerox (Princeton Microfilms) can provide 
more royalties. Dr. Eliot Segal is APA 
contactman on this matter. The study of 
micropublication possibilities will con- 
tinue. 

Personnel 


The duties of the Administrative As- 
sistant were reviewed. The Board ap- 
proved a salary raise of $25 per month. 


Minutes of the Spring Meeting 


This salary is to be reviewed each year. 
The Administrative Assistant will work 
with the President-Elect in addition to 
her present duties. The attendance of the 
Administrative Assistant at the annual 
meeting as well as the spring meeting was 
approved by the Board with actual ex- 
penses to be paid by the Society. 

The duties of the Technical Editor 
were reviewed. The salary of the Techni- 
cal Editor will be raised $25 per month 
with reimbursement for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

The meeting was adjourned at 7 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Richard H. Dana, 


Secretary 
RHD:cg 
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Book Reviews 


Sula Wolff. Children Under Stress. 
London: Penguin Press, 1969, $6.95. 


This easily read book is about normal 
children, those often seen in the office of 
pediatricians. But it is also about children 
with problems, those who frequently 
come to the attention of teachers, case 
workers, nurses, psychologists, and child 
psychiatrists, such as Dr. Wolff. The book 
reflects her work with them, her concerns 
for them, and her thoughts about them. 

It is about children under stress and 
how they react to stressful situations. She 
is concerned with the life situations that 
caused the stress but even more with their 
behavioral manifestations as the result of 
these situations. She is concerned with 
the life situations that caused the stress 
but even more with their behavioral mani- 
festations as the result of these situations. 
She draws heavily upon psychoanalytic 
concepts, child development as presented 
by Erick Erickson, and to some extent, 
presents an indictment of society for not 
understanding the needs of the children. 
She is most concerned with how they will 
be as they grow older and somewhat less 
on the alleviation of present anxieties. 

Dr. Wolff's book is divided into three 
parts: Child Development and Symptom 
Formation, Stressful Situations and Vul- 
nerable Children, and Treatment Ap- 
proaches. Part one reflects the work of 
Piaget, Freud, Spitz, and H. R. Schaffer, 
among others, who have contributed so 
much to our knowledge of early child- 
hood. One finds frequent references to 
these writers as well as to other research 
done in Europe and America. 

Part two covers some of the stressful 
situations facing young children. Included 
are those concerned with illness and going 
to the hospital, death in the family and 
the effect on a surviving parent and the 
child, illegitimacy and family disruption, 
the neurotic family, culturally deprived 
children, and constitutional disorders and 
mental illness in children. One is struck 
with the fact that no mention is made of 
the results of physical handicaps such as 
the aftermath of crippling conditions, 
poor eyesight and hearing, or the effects 
of nutritional deprivation. Although a 
physician, Dr. Wolff limits herself to the 
sociological or environmental factors. 


Although part three is entitled Treat- 
ment Approaches, she again focuses on 
the environment, indicating that the best 
treatment for the child is the manipula- 
tion of environmental factors so that they 
will reflect conditions most conducive to 
anxiety reduction, acceptance, and gen- 
eral understanding of needs. While she 
comments on a few of the techniques 
used as treatment, she does not dwell on 
them to any extent. In fact, this may bea 
weakness of the book. It tells about what 
causes the conditions of stress and the re- 
sultant effect, but never comes to grips 
with definitive methods for reducing or 
ameliorating them. True, Dr. Wolff de- 
votes a page or two to such topics as 
treatment for parents, the child psychiat- 
ric clinic team, helping foster parents, and 
short paragraphs on diagnostic and treat- 
ment services, the special diagnostic ser- 
vice for social agencies, and a program of 
group discussions by professions, but 
none are explored in depth. 

The book provides little that is new 
for the professional who sees these chil- 
dren daily but perhaps that was not Dr. 
Wolff's purpose. Rather, it reflects her 
own experiences, summarizes many of 
the studies made over the past thirty or 
more years by individuals and agencies 
both here and abroad, and offers food for 
thought for parents, nurses in hospitals, 
nursery school workers, and teachers who 
lament about certain children in their 
overcrowded classes and wonder how to 
understand them. Dr. Wolff covers much 
ground but the coating, while pleasant, is 
a little thin. 


Irving R. Stone 
Fairview State Hospital 
Costa Mesa, California 92626 


W. R. Bion. Attention and Interpreta- 
tion: A Scientific Approach to Insight in 
Psychoanalysis and Groups. New York: 
Basic Books, 1970, 136 pages. 


Beware all who enter here, for reading 
this book takes a certain commitment. 
While often digressingly witty and stylisti- 
cally elegant, the book is tough going. If 
the reader accepts the challenge, however, 
the reward will be exciting and tantaliz- 
ing. 
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The sweep of Bion's thought is broad, 
as is his view of science and therapy. 
However, his exposition is terse to the 
point of being barely comprehensible to 
the unprepared reader. The literary style 
must be experienced. He develops and 
sustains several lines of argument in intri- 
cate, counterpoint from chapter to chap- 
ter, yet there is hardly a page that does 
not call for a pause to dwell upon a pro- 
vocative idea. 

Definitions and illustrations serve as a 
reminder for those familiar with psycho- 
analytic concepts, but for the uninitiated 
it must prove inadequate and probably 
will be confusing. Mental gymnastics are 
often required to follow his account. Ex- 
amples that are aptly chosen and frequent 
are not provided. One has to contend 
with a series of abstractions unrelated to 
concrete referents, It would have helped 
if each idea were presented, defined, dis- 
cussed, and illustrated with a clinical ex- 
ample. 

Bion sets himself the formidable task 
of reducing the complexity of psychoana- 
lytical experience in therapy to its abso- 
lute minimum of elements. He analyzes 
the patient's psychology and the “shared 
experience" of both analyst and patient 
in the psychoanalytic relationship. 

With psycho-algebraic formulae Bion 
abstractly represents the psychoanalytic 
structure of inquiry as science. Freud 
thought that psychoanalysis might be 
more useful as a method of investigation 
than as a therapy. In fact, when it fails to 
be therapeutic, it also fails as a method of 
inquiry into the unconscious. In both re- 
Spects it depends on unique personal fac- 
tors in analyst and patient. If they fail to 
achieve a personal relationship that can 
become appropriate to the patient's needs 
and their respective personalities, the 
method of inquiry becomes blocked. 

The notational formulae become com- 
plex, and since they represent only a few 
basic aspects of the total psychoanalytic 
process, any representation of its full 
complexity would drown us in a sea of 
signs, as, indeed, Bion at times threatens 
to do. This does not of itself prevent such 
a notational system from having practical 
value in representing the bare elements of 
the psychoanalytical method of investiga- 
tion. 

Bion shows strong signs of being a 
Kleinian, which has developed away from 
Hartmann's classical theory of a system- 
ego tied to the id, toward a person-ego 
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concept that involves a shared experience 
theory of psychoanalytic therapy. Bion |; 
examines how pressures from the im- 
pulses influence ego functioning in con- 
trast to Hartmann who concerned himself 
largely with the degree to which ego func- 
tioning remains exempt from pressures of č 
the impulses. But when Bion observes 
that **... no analyst should permit him- 
self to harbor desires; even the desire to 
cure is inimical to psychoanalytical devel- 
opment or the development of psycho- 
analysis,” he joins Hartmann in viewing 
psychoanalysis as the study of self-decep- 
tions and their motivations. 

Bion is not addicted to a belief in the 
omnipotence of science and grasps the 
implications of the shared experience of g 
psychotherapy. He insists that the thera- | 
pist must not only analyze the patient, 
but also be a person for the patient. The 
full implications of this process can be 
realized only when the structure of in- 
quiry in a secure relationship leads be- 
yond the solving of unconscious conflicts 
of impulses to the ultimate schizoid prob- 
lem of ego weakness and inner isolation, 
only to be outgrown by means of a new 
experience of fundamental ego related- 
ness. This encounter belongs not to scien- as 
tific inquiry but to real living. The study 
of the structure of inquiry as the scienti- 
fic basis of psychoanalytic therapy which 
facilitates this experience of change 
brings us face to face with that personal 
reality. 3 , 

Bion notes that work with psychotics 
requires of the therapist a painful struggle 
with the need for his own self-deceptions. 
Envy's wish to denude and drain another 
of his valued attributes is a prepotent 
feature of schizophrenics. If the therapist 
has deceptions to defend, envy will grind 
the relationship into what Freud called 
analysis interminable and what Bion 
terms chronic murder. d 

Bion has developed a special feeling | 
for the relativity of truth; he states that ' 
growth requires truth but involves up- 
heaval and psychological pain. Disclaim- 
ing theorizing, he sets out to chart and 
codify what in his third book he called 
the Elements of Psychoanalysis. His thesis 
is that psychoanalytic theory is a series of 
accretions which must be refitted to the | .« 
Observations from which the theory was 
derived. To do this, he uses a grid which 
has a classification of the development o 
psychologic activity on one axis, and 2 
categorization of the activity on the 
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other. This forges onto the grid every- 
thing from hallucinations to mathemati- 
cal calculus. Once the elements are 
placed, the problem is understanding 
their meaning and function, and their 
vexingly intricate Transformations (the 
title of his fourth book) from one grid 
category to another. His style is as con- 
densed as the mathematical formulae in 
which he conveys his thinking. Bion takes 
the constituents of psychoanalytic theory 
and turns them into forms and relation- 
ships seldom before evident., For ex- 
ample, the Oedipus complex is thought to 
constitute a variation on a theme, other 
forms of which are manifest in the Eden 
and Babel myths; the common denomin- 
ator is the problem of man attempting to 
know father (God). Clinically, the impli- 
cations of this concordance range from 
thought disorders (of particular interest 
to Bion), through stammering, to the 
function of lying. 

The potential for failure and the 
methodology necessary for developing 
the alternative are what Bion turns to in 
this, his most recent, book. How, he asks, 
can the analyst perceive the patient’ 
sential experience from within its particu- 
lar formations and transformations, form- 
ulate this experience for the patient, and 
conceptualize the nature of this activity? 
Bion feels that the analyst cannot experi- 
ence sensuous pleasures during the course 
of the session or he fails to apprehend the 
ineffable presensuous pain with which an- 
alysands are often preoccupied. Such a 
course, as Bion notes, is not possible for 
those who will not suffer and thus seek 
and serve the truth, the only consolation 
for the abnegation of hope. 

Barney Greenspan, PhD 
Advanced Behavioral Science Center 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


George Shouksmith. /ntelligence, Cre- 
ativity, and Cognitive Style. New York: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1970. 240 pages, 
$6.50. 

This is a fascinating book, containing 
both historical perspective and data rele- 
vant to the three subject areas of intelli- 
gence, creativity, and cognitive styles. 
The first half or so of this book is essenti- 
ally historical, while the later part of the 
volume deals more with creativity and 
presents data. The historical part is both 
impressive and disappointing. It is impres- 
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sive because it puts some of the current 
research and theories in historical per- 
spective, something which is often over- 
looked by the contemporary researcher. 
It is disappointing because the historical 
summaries are rather conventional his- 
tories. Someone else trying to do a histor- 
ical summary would probably come up 
with much the same thing. This is all 
right, but lacks the depth of historical 
treatments by Jung (1964), Lewin 
(1964), or Mancuso and Dreisinger 
(1969) who all deal with areas which the 
author at least touches on, but who pro- 
vide subtler analyses. 

Perhaps the best part of the book is 
the authors treatment of his data on in- 
telligence, creativity, and cognitive style. 
He provides a factor analysis in Chapter 
12, which indicates that creativity and in- 
telligence measures do not necessarily 
correlate with each other, nor with them- 
selves all the time. Thus, creativity and 
intelligence seem factorally complex, and 
there are interesting sex differences to 
further confuse the issue. Shouksmith's 
data do not allow for any easy answers, 
but at least they show the complexity of 
the problem, which is not always appreci- 
ated by those who talk glibly of creativ- 
ity" or "intelligence." 

This book contains some annoying 
shortcomings. Sometimes the author 
writes in such a way that the information 
is superficial if one already understands 
it, but probably is incomprehensible if 
one does not, His discussion of Helson's 
concept of adaptation level (p. 50) serves 
as an example. He uncritically reports a 
study on creative scientists on page 137 
which employs inadequate criteria for de- 
fining creativity (Eisenman, 1965). There 
is no discussion of recent controversies on 
racial differences in cognitive functioning 
set off by Jensen. Yet such would seem 
crucial for any modern treatment of crea- 
tivity, intelligence, or cognitive style 
(Eisenman, 1972). Perhaps this omission 
is due to the fact that Jensen's article in 
the Harvard Educational Review appeared 
in 1969, which may have been too late 
for inclusion in this book. On page 154 
the alleged format differences are not ad- 
equately explained. Again, it seems as if 
one has to know what the author is writ- 
ing about in advance before one can hope 
to understand his points. Also, his seman- 
tic differential measure of cognitive style 
(p.151) seems somewhat arbitrary and 
no validity data are presented. On page 
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168 the author presents a definition of 
"flexibility" which seems to fit what 
most researchers in the field would call 
“originality.” On page 180 the author ar- 
gues that a particular factor represents 
acquiesence, but no convincing evidence 
is presented, even though this interpreta- 
tion is crucial to later explanations. 

In summary, this book covers impor- 
tant ground, and provides both an histori- 
cal summary and original data. However, 
both are flawed, the former by super- 
ficiality and, at times,obtuse writing, the 
latter, at times, by poor reporting. In 
spite of these criticisms, there are valu- 
able aspects to this book, viz., the histori- 
cal perspective and the thoughtful discus- 
sion of the author's original factor analyt- 
ic data. 
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Edwin Mumford. Michael. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1971, 265 pages, $7.50. 


Michael is a novel which traces the his- 
tory of a man from birth through young 
adulthood, The younger of two children, 
Michael is adored by his mother, ignored 
by his father, alternately loved and hated 
by his sister, and indulged by his govern- 
ess. Of superior intelligence and a manic 
nature, he breezes through school and 
college, writes esoteric articles on psycho- 
analysis which are published while he is 
still an undergraduate, and enters gradu- 
ate school in psychology. The death of 
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his mother precipitates a depressive epi- 
sode from which he recovers. When his 
girl friend rejects him, he becomes openly 
psychotic and is hospitalized in a state 
mental hospital. There he undergoes elec- 
troshock therapy, and is finally treated 
by a therapist who has read and admired 
his articles. The book ends with his re- 
lease from the hospital and his marriage. 

The author has drawn on his personal 
experience to write this book, and for 
that reason alone one would like to re- 
view it kindly. This is impossible. The 
writing is sometimes irritating, sometimes 
downright laughable. 

“And many of Michael's books 
were only temporary additions to his 
library, being borrowed from another 
library, the large Chicago public li- 
brary, where Michael spent many 
hours, and from which he borrowed 
many books which made only addi- 
tions to the smaller library consisting 
of long rows and stacks and piles of 
books lining the floor and walls of his 
room (p. 109).” 


The spirits of Faulkner, Deuteronomy, 
and Gertrude Stein must be whirling in 
their graves! 


The characters speak in a style unlike 
anything one hears in everyday life, and 
on a level totally inappropriate to their 
ages. Every thought or feeling is analyzed 
and intellectualized until any semblance 
of humanness evaporates. In addition, all 
of the characters look and sound 
strangely like Michael. 

Michael himself is hard to empathize 
with or to like. Even allowing for his in- 
telligence and obsessive character struc- 
ture, he comes off as priggish and con- 
descending. We are expected to believe 
that he is not only tolerated, but liked 
and even loved by others. His father’s re- 
action seems more believable. 

The book comes off best as a case his- 
tory. Michael’s psychodynamics are 
sound, Unfortunately, the period of his 
actual psychotic break is never described, 
as he is amnesic for most of it and the 
rest is quite sketchy. Here, too, the writ- 
ing gets in the way. Even as a case history 
it is difficult to read. 

The one redeeming feature of the 
book is that it enables one to experience, 
first hand, the twists and turns of an in- 
tellectualizing mind. But a little of this 
goes a long way. If you are planning à 
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vacation reading list, I recommend that 
you leave Michael behind. 


Sarah A. Alleman 
21 Valley View Drive 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 


Reuben Fine. The Healing of the 
Mind: The Technique of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy. New York: David McKay, 
1971, 306 pages, $8.95. 

A clinician must have a working con- 
ception of “mind.” To paraphrase a com- 
ment from Punch, What is mind? No mat- 
ter. What is matter? No mind. To get 
around this perpetual riddle, we must 
think both of the inner and outer en- 


> vironment of man. Certain manifestations 


of mind may exist in a very real way even 
though they are not directly observable in 
action. For a clinician this is a significant 
consideration. The existence of mind is 
inferred and judged by its effects. 
Psychoanalysis, as a method of inter- 
preting and understanding feeling and be- 
havior, has been characteristically mis- 
understood. Laymen and therapists alike 
often confuse what is basic in psychoanal- 
ysis with what is peripheral and elabo- 
rative. By analyzing and interpreting the 
sometimes difficult language of psychoan- 
alysis, the author reveals a viability of 
useful ideas. For the purposes of this 
book, analysis is defined as any method 


. based upon the use of transference and 


resistances. “Psychoanalysis is seen as a 
philosophical approach to living, based on 
a scientific psychology [p. xi].” 

Reuben Fine, PhD, is head of the Ana- 
lytical Training Institute at the Metropoli- 
tan Institute of Psychoanalytical Studies 


wr in New York City, and was the first presi- 


dent (1967) of the Division of Psycho- 
therapy of APA. He reveals himself with- 
out pretention and is sufficiently secure 
_ in his identity as a psychotherapist so 
‘that he does not find it necessary to hide 
uncertainties or to convert mistakes into 
dogma or ecclesiastical doxology. 
Enabling the reader to follow the proc- 
ess of sharpening concepts through the 
accumulation of experience and increas- 
ingly subtle differentiating observations, 
this book is particularly valuable as an in- 


“troduction for advanced students in the 


mental health professions. It is likely to 
appeal mainly to those already thor- 
* oughly committed to the Freudian para- 
digm and to anger others, as when Fine 
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states [p. 169] that the attempts to apply 
conventional learning theory to the thera- 
peutic process have largely met with little 
welcome from the more experienced and 
better trained therapists. 

There is a logical continuity: beginning 
with general theoretical considerations, 
the book goes on to discuss theory and 
then presents situations that highlight 
specific tactics and techniques. Dealing 
directly with theoretical and clinical is- 
sues basic to the development of psycho- 
analysis, formulations are amply illus- 
trated by vignettes, explaining the 
psychoanalytic technical maneuvers used 
in treatment. 

The twenty chapters (with suggestions 
for further reading at the conclusion of 
each) include: Philosophical and psycho- 
logical bases of psychotherapy, overview 
of the treatment process, transference 
(positive, erotic, negative), the first treat- 
ment crisis, resistance, countertransfer- 
ence, the learning process in psychother- 
apy (insight and change), interpretation 
(analytic dialogue, analyst's activity), 
working-through (therapeutic impasse, 
forces of regression and growth), and 
termination (theory, practice, results). 

While maintaining that doing therapy 
is part of the growth process of the clini- 
cian, Fine examines the personal and pro- 
fessional requirements of the psychother- 
apist and states that “ ... goals are more 
important than techniques . . . Flexibility 
is the hallmark of the skilled practitioner 
... that can only be learned on the basis 
s a UE grounding in principles. . . 

p. ix].” 

The most vital contribution of this 
book is that of clinical flavor, the pres- 
ence of the particular detail that the 
psychoanalytic method is so uniquely 
able to provide. 


Barney Greenspan, PhD 
Bellefaire 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E. P. Rice, M. C. Ekdahl, and L. Miller. 
Children of Mentally Ill Patents — Prob- 
lems in Child Care. New York: Behavioral 
Publications, 1971, 269 pages, $9.95. 


There is little question as to the timeli- 
ness of this report, expecially in these 
days of increasing recognition and aware- 
ness of the importance of the family and 
the community in the mental health field. 
Over a period of eight years (1959-1967) 
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a team of social workers from the Har- 
vard School of Public Health attempted 
to have a close look at 225 mentally ill 
parents and 28 hospitalized tubercular 
parents, and their 652 children. The fami- 
lies were classified into one-parent and 
two-parent families. 

Essentially this is a report of three 
studies which differ from each other in 
design to some extent, for each succeed- 
ing step was modified by the previous ex- 
perience. The first (Study I) step was a 
pilot survey to see what sort of help fami- 
lies received when a parent was hospita- 
lized in a mental hospital. In Study II, a 
**demonstration" group was included, 
consisting of those who received help 
from community agencies, along with a 
control group who did not. Due to lack 
of continuing contact, of the demonstra- 
tion workers in the community, a third 
study, of mothers only, who were refer- 
red to emergency psychiatric service (but 
not necessarily hospitalized) including 
added demonstration workers of the 
study staff was undertaken. Interview and 
demographic data as well as ratings on a 
variety of adjustment variables, based on 
the interviews, are reported for each 
study separately. A further complication 
introduced was the inclusion of a small 
sample of black families in study III. 

Research designs of field and action- 
studies are seldom very neat and "clear." 
As the reader may have gathered by now, 
this study or group of studies is no excep- 
tion. Although a “semi-structured” inter- 
view was employed by the social worker, 
it is not reproduced in the volume. We 
have no information as to the basis for 
classification of various problems. For ex- 
ample: ‘excessively shy” is classified as a 
"behavioral problem" along with delin- 
quent acts, temper tantrums, etc. It can 
be argued that it can be placed in the 
“neurotic traits" category just as well. 
The determination of the “diagnosis” was 
arrived at by the workers on the basis of 
interviews with parents, caretakers and 
others. The reliability and validity of 
these procedures may be seriously ques- 
tioned despite the fact that *each demon- 
stration family was rated independently 
by three qualified and experienced social 
caseworkers." Extent of agreement be- 
tween raters is not reported, and the en- 
tire “experiment” cannot be repeated by 
other investigators because of the paucity 
of procedural information. In addition 
there is a problem of communication. 


The tables are nigh impossible to deciphe 
for they often represent a mixture of 
centages and absolute numbers. Occasion 
al ambiguous statements such as this fur 
ther add to the reader's confusion: “Two 
thirds of the parents were between thi 
ages of 25 and 44 years. One third wai 
below 25 years and an equal number over 
45 years." (!) 

There is a plethora of information 
this volume. This information is of vary: 
ing degrees of relevance, ranging from 
eye, ear and nose examinations of chil 
dren to their occasional brutal and fi 
arousing and neglectful treatment bj 
their parents. Anyone, however, who ex 
pects to learn about the effects of the 
parent’s mental illness upon the child 
may be disappointed. The data do mo 
clearly bear upon this point for many 
the families are “multiple problem” fan 
lies in which the cause and effect relatio 
ship of living with a psychotic or pre 
psychotic parent cannot be isolated fron 
a number of other familial and reality 
problems. The effects of separation from 
mother and/or removal from home due 
parental illness become intertwined will 
numerous other variables such as the agi 
of the child, previous interaction with tht 
mother, importance of surrogate parenisqg 
during earlier periods and so on. 

The major strength of this work lies i 
its conclusions regarding the sort of cat 
that is available for children whose fam 
lies are disrupted and in the prescription 
suggested for the amelioration of the sity 
ation. 


A. I. Rabin 

Department of Psychology 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 48823 
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The Therapy Dyad: Yet Another Look at Diagnostic Assessment 


LARRY E. BEUTLER! 
Stephen F. Austin State University 


^ Summary: Psychological assessment has been attacked both from within and outisde of 
psychology. Current research and opinion suggests that usual assessment procedures provide 
only marginally useful information at best and often yield unreliable, invalid, and unwanted 
data. It is argued that a new approach should be treatment oriented. The model proposed 
emphasizes the evaluation of therapy dyads extrapolating from relevant social persuasion 
theory. This approach avoids the mistake of considering only patient variables in treatment. 


The role and value of psychological 
assessment has been widely criticized in 
recent years. A casual observation of 
graduate student interests suggests that 
psychological testing is the role with 
which they identify the least in terms of 
their future development. 

From outside the profession, psycho- 
logical and diagnostic evaluation has been 
attacked on moral grounds (Gross, 1962) 
for violating basic human rights of liberty 
and privacy. Within the profession, 
psychological assessment is no less suscep- 
tible to criticism on practical grounds. 
For example, some (e.g. Meehl, 1959; 
Zubin, Eron, & Schumer, 1965) argue 
that current diagnostic test procedures 
provide unreliable and invalid results 
which are of little value to a treatment 


. program. 


Of the two traditional roles and pur- 
poses of psychological evaluation (e.g. 
personality description and diagnosis), 
diagnosis seems to be the least defensible. 
For example, Buss (1966) has pointed 
out that diagnosis in medicine has tradi- 
tionally had three purposes: First, a diag- 
nosis should say something about the eti- 
ology of the disorder; secondly, the diag- 
nosis should suggest something regarding 
the prognosis of the disorder; and thirdly, 
the diagnosis should indicate the type of 
treatment to be given. In regard to 
psychopathology, however, diagnosis 
seem to do none of these things well (e.g. 
Buss, 1966; Cole & Magnussen, 1966; 
Zubin et al., 1965). 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to the 
author in care of the Deparment of Psychol- 
ED Stephen F. Austin 

acogdoches, Texas 75961. 


State University, 


The evidence, while somewhat better 
for the value of personality descriptions 
obtained through psychological assess- 
ment, is nonetheless shaky at best. While 
there is some evidence (e.g. Affleck & Stri- 
der, 1971) that clinicians, in retrospect, 
often attribute changes in patient manage- 
ment to information gathered in psycho- 
logical reports, there is little'real evidence 
that their speculations are well founded 
(e.g. Cole & Magnussen, 1966), or even if 
so, that the alterations were really warran- 
ted, The reliability and validity of the des- 
criptions offered through the assessment 
process has been widely investigated and 
criticized (e.g. Golden, 1964; Little & 
Shneidman, 1959; Meehl, 1959; Zubin et 
al., 1965), Typically, research has failed to 
support the value of information gained 
through psychological assessment over 
that obtained without the aid of psycho- 
logical tests. 

Meehl (1959) has reported that insofar 
as psychotherapy is concerned—the treat- 
ment most often given regardless of the 
psychological assessment—only 17% of the 
therapists he interviewed felt that prior 
knowledge contributed by testing is of suf- 
ficient value to warrant the effort. Many 
therapists, in fact, hold philosophical be- 
liefs which compel them to avoid the use of 
the potentially biasing information con- 
tained in psychological evaluations, 

Thus, in terms of practical considera- 
tions, the traditional method of psycho- 
logical and psychodiagnostic testing pro- 
duces unreliable, often invalid, and gener- 
ally unwanted information which prob- 
ably has little impact upon altering the 
course of treatment offered the patient, 
and it is possible that the training and 
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experiential background of the “decision 
maker” carries at least as much weight as 
the psychological report in determining 
the type of treatment offered. 

Breger (1968) points out that pretreat- 
ment assessment can have either of two 
valuable purposes. First, psychological 
assessment should be undertaken only if 
it will provide useable and useful informa- 
tion about the patient which significantly 
and beneficially alters the treatment tac- 
tic developed for him. Secondly, evalu- 
ation can have a research purpose to 
evaluate the process of change in the 
course of treatment. Although research is 
one valid purpose for the evaluation pro- 
cess, that reason alone scarcely justifies 
the fees and faith others are asked to in- 
vest. If in fact most therapists do not 
value the kind of personality description 
typically given in psychological evalu- 
ations, and as others (e.g. Cole & Magnus- 
sen, 1966; Hammond, 1965) suggest, per- 
sonality evaluation has no value for treat- 
ment related decisions, then what is to 
become of psychological evaluation? The 
conclusion seems inevitable that unless 
some justification can be made for assess- 
ment procedures beyond that currently 
made for them, it might be a professional 
endeavor which has outlived its usefulness 
(Meehl, 1959). 

A new approach to psychological 
assessment has been called for and new 
models have been proposed (e.g. Cole & 
Magnussen, 1966; Hammond, 1965; 
Kanfer & Saslow, 1965; Shakow, 1965) 
in order to variously facilitate description 
and/or treatment. It seems logical, from a 
Practical point of view, that description 
of itself, has little value as separated from 
the treatment to be offered the patient. 
Thus, the value of psychological assess- 
ment is ultimately in its ability to posi- 
tively affect the type and course of treat- 
ment. The question now becomes how 
diagnostic evaluation might best do that. 

Cole and Magnussen (1966) have sug- 
gested that diagnostic categories be de- 
veloped which can be empirically related 
to treatment outcome, Such categories 
would assign patients to various forms of 
treatment on the basis of variables shown 
to relate positively to outcome criteria. 
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Thus, patients would be assigned to drug 
treatments, EST, milieu therapy, group 
therapy, family therapy, individual ther- 
apy, etc., on the basis of psychological 
evaluation. The problem with such an ap- 
proach, however, is in its implicit assump- 
tion that such broad categories represent 
unitary phenomenon. For example, the 
area of “psychotherapy” is considered 
nondiscriminately in such a diagnostic 
procedure, when in fact, it seems more 
logical to consider each therapy relation- 
ship as unique, and every patient-thera- 
pist combination as a significant treat- 
ment variation. The following argument 
will confine itself to the diagnostic-evalu- 
ation process after what is variously 
called psychotherapy has been selected as 
the treatment of choice, by whatever pro- 
cess. 

In considering how a patient might be 
assigned to a therapist with the expecta- 
tion of positive results, one must include 
the philosophical issue centering around 
the purpose of psychological treatment. 
Obviously, no easy answer is possible to 
such a question, but perhaps some insight 
can be gained from an evaluation of what 
actually happens to the patient during 
successful treatment. It has been argued 
at various times (e.g. Beutler, 1972; 
Pepinsky & Karst, 1964; Samler, 1960; 
Strong, 1968) that therapy is implicitly 
designed to systematically alter patients’ 
attitudes. In fact some (e.g. Ellis, 1962; 
1966; Murphy, 1955) have maintained 
that destructive and maladaptive attitudes 
are at the seat of patient difficulties and 
the therapists job is to provide propa- 
ganda to counteract these inappropriate 
attitudes. Research is accumulating which 
suggests that patient attitudes do change 
during psychotherapy. This phenomenon 
has been observed in many diverse ther- 
apy approaches ranging from the psycho- 
dynamic (Rosenthal, 1955; Welkowitz, 
Cohen, & Ortmeyer, 1967) through the 
phenomonological (Cook, 1966) to the 
sundry behavior modification procedures 
(Bandura, Blanchard, & Ritter, 1968; 
Wahler & Pollio, 1968). In fact, the atti- 
tude change effect has been so much dis- 
cussed that it now seems very much of a 
truism. 
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Given, then, that psychotherapy is 
implicitly or explicitly designed to change 
patient attitudes, the specific attitudes to 
be changed and those which should re- 
place them is a subsequent question that 
requires some comment. Ellis and Harper 
(1961) propose a set of problematic and 
"irrational? attitudes often encountered 
among psychotherapy patients, and pro- 
pose that these attitudes be systemati- 
cally changed in therapy. Others (e.g. 
Mowrer, 1959), however, are not likely to 
agree that all of these attitudes should be 
extinguished. A review of the literature 
(e.g. Beutler, 1972) suggests that the par- 
ticular attitudes acquired by the patient 
are not as important to the outcome of 
psychotherapy as whose attitudes are be- 
ing acquired. For example, it has been 
noted on several occasions (Rosenthal, 
1955; Parloff, Goldstein, & Iflund, 1960; 
Holzman, 1962; Welkowitz et al., 1967) 
that patients tend to acquire their own 
therapist’s evaluative and moral attitudes 
during successful but not during unsuc- 
cessful psychotherapy. This effect occurs 
in spite of the fact that therapists appear 
to be initially as heterogeneous in their 
attitudes as are patients (Morris, Eiduson, 
& O'Donovan, 1960; Burdock, Cheek, & 
Zubin, 1960). Apparently, not only does 
the therapist's values enter into the selec- 
tion of therapeutically relevant material 
but his personal value-moral laden frame 
of reference is conveyed to the patient as 
one which might be well adopted. This 
attitude persuasion is apparently so perva- 
sive from the patient's point of view that 
regardless of their initial goals for treat- 
ment, patients ultimately evaluate the 
effectiveness of psychotherapy by how 
well it accomplishes the therapists often 
implicit goals (Hill, 1969). 

Assuming that the foregoing is suffi- 
cient to suggest that psychotherapy at- 
tempts to systematically alter patient atti- 
tudes to conform more closely with those 
of the therapist, a possible model for 
evaluation now seems clear. Namely, 
psychological assessment should evaluate 
those variables which facilitate or inhibit 
this attitude change process so as to place 
patients with those therapists whose atti- 
tudes could be most efficaciously and 
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easily adopted. 

Although many (e.g. Goldstein, 1966, 
1971; Adinolfi, 1971; Harari, 1971) have 
urged consideration of the interpersonal 
persuasion involved in psychotherapy, 
few have utilized the knowledge available 
on variables facilitating social persuasion 
to attack the problem of psychological 
assessment. Instead, work continues to 
more clearly delineate and describe 
patients, evaluating them in order to 
assign them to treatment categories (e.g. 
Cole & Magnussen, 1966; Katz, 1965), as 
if treatment effects could be assessed 
apart from treater effectiveness. In those 
cases where attention is paid to the per- 
son who provides the treatment, a similar 
error is also made. For example Truax 
and Carkhuff (1967) have initiated a large 
scale effort to define the critical therapist 
variables which make some therapists ef- 
fective while others are not. Therapist 
characteristics of empathy, warmth, and 
genuineness are considered as relatively 
organismic and stable, thus ignoring the 
potential impact various patients may 
have upon the manifestation cf such qual- 
ities. In fact recent evidence (Beutler, 
Johnson, Neville, & Workman, 1972b) 
suggests that the amount of empathy, and 
thus perhaps other therapist qualities, 
vary widely as a function of the patient 
with whom the therapist is dealing. Mea- 
sures of empathy, etc. and other pre- 
sumed therapist qualities, may thus be in 
fact measures of the quality of the rela- 
tionship rather than simply measures of 
one of the participants in the relation- 
ship. 

The alternative suggested here is to 
consider each potential patient-therapist 
pair as a separate treatment whose effec- 
tiveness depends not only upon the indi- 
vidual characteristics of patients and ther- 
apists but upon characteristics of their 
mutual compatibility. Taking Cole and 
Magnussen's (1966) position beyond their 
apparent original intent, one might argue 
for evaluation of all possible therapists as 
well as of the particular patient to be 
assigned to psychotherapy. Once all po- 
tential therapy dyads have been evalu- 
ated, the patient could then be assigned 
to the therapist who would be the most 
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likely to produce the most beneficial 
treatment. That is, critical dimensions 
would be defined and measured in both 
patients and therapists and then patients 
would be assigned to therapists on tha 
basis of these dimensions and their rela- 
tionship to therapy outcome. 

Seeming to sense the importance of 
relationship variables rather than simply 
patient or therapist variables, Whitehorn 
and Betz (1960) initiated an effort to spe- 
cifically evaluate and assign patients to 
therapists who whould be most effective 
with them. To date a large body of data 
has accumulated on the so-called A-B 
therapist scale developed out of this 
work. It has been found for example (see 
reviews by Carson, 1967; Silverman, 
1967) that A-type therapists are more ef- 
fective with schizophrenic patients than 
are B-type therapists, whereas B-type 
therapists achieve maximum effectiveness 
with neurotic outpatients. In spite of its 
potential usefulness, the A-B variable has 
several limitations. For example, the un- 
derlying dimension of the A-B therapy 
scale is as yet undefined (Carson, 1967; 
Johnson, Neville, & Workman, 1970). A 
greater problem with this approach, how- 
ever, is that it is only valuable for a select 
subsample of patient-therapist relation- 
ships. The A-B dimension is assumed to 
be a continuum but in most studies utiliz- 
ing the scale, therapists who score within 
the middle range are excluded from study 
as unclassifiable. Likewise, the large pro- 
portion of patients seen in various kinds 
of settings are classified as neither neu- 
totic nor schizophrenic and thus are ex- 
cluded from studies using the scale. Fin- 
ally, the unreliability of diagnostic cate- 
gories themselves is an oft discussed sub- 
ject and undoubtably further decreases 
the predictive validity of the A-B scale. 

The concept of “dyadic assessment” 
might describe the use of psychological 
assessment to pair patients with therapists 
who would produce the maximum 
amount of attitude change during the 
course of psychotherapy. This assessment 
approach would consider the therapist- 
patient dyad as analogous to the com- 
municator-recipient dyad utilized in 
social persuasion studies. Communicator- 
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recipient variables found to be important 
in facilitating attitude change in experi- 
mental social psychology may then be ap- 
plied to the therapy relationship for asses- 
sing and predicting the value of various 
therapies. For example, suppose that a 
patient is assigned to individual psycho- 
therapy, the strength and nature of his 
problematic attitudes could then be asses- 
sed empirically and compared to similarly 
assessed attitudes held by available thera- 
pists. Other patient-therapist character- 
istics, such as patient persuasibility, thera- 
pist persuasiveness, social class similar- 
ities, etc., could then be plugged into a 
regression equation designed to predict 
which therapist would be most likely to 
affect the problematic attitudes present. 
The patient would then be assigned to 
that therapist with the most probable suc- 
cess rate with this particular patient. 

The significance of the above approach 
is that unlike other evaluation models the 
current attempt does not focus upon 
evaluating either the patient or the thera- 
pist. Instead, the dyadic model attempts 
to evaluate the crucial interrelationship 
variables influencing both patient and 
therapist which would produce a therapy 
relationship conducive to change. 

Initial efforts to evaluate the utility of 
this therapy model have found that while 
therapy-like feeling oriented relationships 
do not follow the same rules as the cogni- 
tively oriented relationships typically 
Studied in social persuasion (e.g. Argyris, 
1969; Beutler, 1971b), the approach 
nonetheless holds a good deal of promise 
(Beutler, 1971b, 1972; Beutler, Johnson, 
Neville, & Workman, 1972a; Goldstein, 
1971; Truax, Fine, Moravec, & Millis, 
1968). Additional research is obviously 
needed in order to determine the impor- 
tant problematic attitudes which therapy 
might beneficially change, what patient- 
therapist variables are most significant. in 
producing such change and to distinguish 
those persuasion variables that can be 
controlled by the therapist from trait- 
dependent ones. Psychological evaluation 
would then concentrate on assessing the 
relevant variables in the patient and avail- 
able therapists in order to determine both 
the approach (e.g. the degree of directive- 
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ness) to be used and the particular thera- 
pist whose personality style is most likely 
to produce positive outcome for the given 
patient, 

In a group therapy context, leadership 
attitudes could also be evaluated and a 
patient placed within a group whose col- 
lective attitudes, as well as those of the 
leader would again be conducive to facili- 
tating change in the patient's life style. 
Finally, in a family or marital therapy set- 
ting, spouse and family attitudes would 
receive evaluation. In the latter case, un- 
like individual therapy, there is evidence 
to suggest that the spouse's attitudes are 
more relevant to marital improvement 
than are the therapist's attitudes (Beutler, 
1971a). Apparently, during the course of 
marital therapy, spouses tend to become 
more similar and this is related to im- 
provement, whereas any tendency to 
acquire the therapist's attitudes seems 
relatively unrelated to such improvement. 

To encapsulate, the current paper 
argues for a treatment-based approach 
which would abandon the concept that 
psychotherapy is a function of either the 
patient or the therapist. The proposed 
“dyadic assessment" would consider the 
multiplicative interaction present in the 
therapy relationship and evaluate the 
potential relationships open to the 
patient, assigning treatment according to 
empirically demonstrated variables in- 
volved in the interpersonal persuasion 
process. The potential marriage of clinical 
and social psychologizing represented by 
this appraoch seems to the author to be 
particularly significant as it may allow 
some mutual sharing of observed relation- 
ships and more unification within the 
field of psychology. 
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A survey of book reviews pertinent to the Rorschach Test published in the 


Mental Measurements Yearbook series reflects the changing attitudes which can explain the 
Test's declining popularity and indicate what the future holds. A major shift from optimism 
to pessimism was seen; authors were criticized for not reacting to the research literature or 
altering their systems, for their overemphasis on scoring, for their ignoring of rival Ror- 
schach schools, and for their lack of links with theoretical psychology. Considerable contro- 
versy surrounds the issue of content analysis. Also indicated is a growing methodological 
sophistication and increased attention to non-projective determiners of the response. It is 
concluded that regarding the Test as a standardized interview may presage the future utili- 


zation of the Rorschach. 


Since the publication of the first Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook (MMY) in 
1938, more than 275 reviews of books 
dealing with the Rorschach Test have 
been published in the successive volumes 
of the MMY series. During this time, the 
fortunes of the Rorschach Test in this 
country have fluctuated considerably. As 
revealed by surveys of bibliographies, the 
Rorschach became firmly entrenched in 
the American armamentarium of tests 
within a relatively short period of time. 
Between 1939 and 1943, Rorschach ref- 
erences jumped from 18% of all test refer- 
ences to a stunning 39.3%, and stabilized 
at approximately a third of test referen- 
ces through 1956 (Buros, 1970). Yet in 
more recent years, the test has suffered a 
considerable eclipse in its popularity. 
Since 1956, Rorschach references as a 
percentage of references to all tests have 
dropped steadily and now accounts for 
only about 10% of current test references 
(Buros, 1970). This decline of the Ror- 
schach Test has coincided with a difficult 
period for projective techniques in gener- 
al (Buros, 1970; Hertz, 1970; Thelen, 
Varble, & Johnson, 1968). 

The present article is a survey of book 
reviews pertinent to the Rorschach Test 
which have been published in the MMY 
series from the first yearbook in 1938 to 
the sixth in 1965. It is hoped that this 
survey will provide a meaningful histor- 
ical framework for the Rorschach. The 
emphasis in this article will be on atti- 


tudes expressed toward the Test and as- 
pect of Rorschach usage highlighted by 
these reviews which can help to clarify 
and explain the deterioration in the popu- 
larity of the Test. It is further hoped that 
such a historical exploration will provide 
some indications of what the future may 
hold for the Test. 


Enthusiasm to Disenchantment 


A major dimension of these reviews 
which undergoes a striking shift over time 
is the pessimism with which the Ror- 
schach comes to be viewed. In the early 
reviews, one finds the Test being de- 
scribed as “a useful and penetrating de- 
vice (1938 MMY, B308 [p. 177]),” “a 
very subtle and significant psychological 
procedure (1940 MMY, B841 [p. 475]),” 
and as “likely to be more valid in skilled 
hands than... personality inventories or 
even experimental situations (Third 
MMY, 78 [p. 152]).” While there are a 
few somewhat critical reviews even in the 
earliest volumes (e.g., Guirdham in 1940 
MMY, B841, pp. 475-476, and Super, 
Third MMY, 79, pp. 158-159), the overall 
attitude toward the Test is decidedly fa- 
vorable. The Rorschach was then seen as 
of expanding usefulness in many fields. 
One Rorschach book, for example, is de- 
scribed as “. . . somewhat of an eyeopen- 
er to psychologists and physicians in var- 
ious fields who have not as yet realized 
the applicability of the method to their 
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particular sphere of interest (Third MMY, 
78 [p. 151])." 


Rorschach — 
Stanford-Binet Comparison 


An interesting sidelight of this early 
enthusiasm with the Rorschach Test is 
the number of times the Stanford-Binet is 
compared with the Rorschach. Earl 
(Third MMY, 78) states that: 


In the field of personality testing, the 
Rorschach method is in many ways 
the analogue of the Binet scale in the 
intellectual field. Both methods mark 
a sharp departure from anything 
which preceded them. Both methods 
abandon the precise and accurate mea- 
surement of strictly isolable or defin- 
able elements in favor of an approach 
to the problem as a whole. Both meth- 
ods were devised primarily as practical 
clinical techniques, and both are cer- 
tainly open to the objections from the 
purely scientific point of view on this 
account. On the other hand, both 
methods have such enormous clinical 
ar that their place is assured [p. 
54]. 


Harriman (Third MMY, 84) notes that 
the body of literature on the Rorschach 
rivals the research on the Stanford-Binet, 
and hails the publication of a new Ror- 
schach text as '*.. . an event fully as im- 
portant for the instructor using the test in 
research ... as the issuance of a new re- 
vision of the Binet to a psychometrist [p. 
179].” Indeed, in one review (Cronbach, 
Third MMY, [p.161] ), it is suggested that 
the Stanford-Binet is not an adequate 
measure of intelligence, and that when 
the Rorschach and the Stanford-Binet 
conflict in their estimations of intelli- 
gence, the Rorschach scores may be the 
more valid measures, Clearly, the Ror- 
Schach was then seen as rivaling the Stan- 
ford-Binet in importance and usefulness. 
Rorschach Cult 

Thus, in the reviews contained in the 
first three of the MMY series, favorable 
judgments of the Rorschach Test predom- 
inate. The major criticism of the tech- 
nique which appears in these early re- 
views concerns the extent to which the 
Rorschach was perceived as a “cult of the 
initiated,” using an involved terminology 
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undecipherable to outsiders. Rogers 
(1938 MMY, B308) notes that “The users 
of the Rorschach have developed a com- 
plex terminology of their own and only 
the briefest definitions are given [in 
Beck's test] [p. 177].” Redlich (Third 
MMY, 75) hails the publication of books 
on the Rorschach which he feels will “in- 
dicate the end of a period in which 
this... technique... [was] ...a secret 
cult which could be transmitted only to 
members of the tribe [p. 136] .” Similar- 
ly, Wall (Third MMY, 78) remarks that 
many English psychologists regard the 
Rorschach "rather as an esoteric cult [p: 
152]." This sort of criticism of the Ror- 
schach Test is not repeated in the reviews 
contained in the latter three yearbooks. 

There is also a somewhat defensive 
posture towards criticism from the aca- 
demic community which is seen in some 
of these early reviews. In evaluating one 
of Beck's Rorschach texts, Harriman 
(Third MMY, 76), for example, states, 
"Frankly, this reviewer would prefer to 
keep this material from the eyes of ‘aca- 
demic' psychologists until more nearly 
conclusive proofs of Rorschach validity 
are available whereby to combat their 
skepticism [p. 147] ." 

In the reviews contained in the latter 
three yearbooks, the attitudes expressed 
towards the test are decidedly more crit- 
ical. Thus, in the Fourth MMY, we now 
find Mons’ book criticized for “accept- 
ing... the test as offering a valid and reli- 
able assessment of various personality 
traits. Although the Rorschach technique 
has been so frequently criticized on these 
very points of reliability and validity, he 
provides no satisfactory evidence or dis- 
cussion to support the assumptions... 
(Waterhouse, 126 [p. 231]).” A Lancet 
Teview notes that “Some will feel that the 
use of the Rorschach Test is as far re- 
moved from scientific psychology as 
palmistry or graphology... (126 [p. 
232] ).” 


Statistical Sophistication 

One notes a burgeoning methodolog- 
ical sophistication and an awareness of 
Statistical requirements commencing in 
the reviews contained in the Fourth 
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MMY. For example, in a review of the 
Buhler and Lefever work on alcoholoism, 
Ax and Greenblatt (120, pp. 223-224) 
point out that a certain number of signs 
would be expected to discriminate be- 
tween groups simply due to chance, mak- 
ing cross-validation mandatory. These 
authors also warn of likely regression to- 
wards the mean and the vulnerability of 
the weighting of signs. Similarly, Alexan- 
der (226, p.121) stresses the need for a 
minimum number of subjects in order to 
indicate valid trends, and cautions against 
interpreting trends when critical ratios are 
not significant. While earlier reviews re- 
gretted the lack of existing norms with 
which Rorschach protocols could be com- 
pared, such expressed concerns are absent 
from the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth MMY, 
suggesting that normative material provid- 
ed by Ames, Learned, Metraux, & Walker 
(1952), Ford (1946), Hertz (1961) and 
others has done much to fill in the gap. 
The Fifth MMY reviews are consider- 
ably more critical of the Test and are of- 
ten caustic in their tone. For example, 
Wittenborn notes that Allen’s book is 
“__, rich in claims for the significance of 
Rorschach responses, but poor in rational 
and empirical justification for these 
claims (B32 [p. 960] ).” The same book is 
criticized by Goldstein (B32, pp. 
960-961) on similar grounds, namely, the 
lack of empirical justification for the in- 
terpretations suggested, a criticism sel- 
dom noted in the earlier Rorschach 
reviews. Cronbach (B60, pp. 979-980) 
states that the thousands of research 
studies have failed to establish the valid- 
ity of common interpretations which are 
made from the Rorschach. Cronbach 
(B247, pp. 1093-1094) also lauds authors 
of a text for “... a healthy awareness of 
the criticism heaped on the head of the 
Rorschacher.” The same reviewer goes so 
far as to suggest that it would be in con- 
sonance with scientific ethics to abandon 
the Rorschach Test, save in research stud- 
ies [p. 1094]. In another review, Cron- 
bach points out that a book is unique in 
its realization that Rorschach interpreta- 
tions may be invalid, and in the same re- 
view compares Rorschach interpretations 
to good science fiction (B338, pp. 


1129-1130). Shaffer (B369, p. 1147) re- 
marks that “When we remove from the 
Rorschach all of the beliefs controverted 
by evidence, the remaining substance is 
thin.” 

Situational Influences 

There is also in these reviews a growing 
recognition that the personality of S does 
not solely determine his responses, i.e., 
what has been called the “‘non-projective” 
aspects of the response (Zubin, 1956) 
must be taken into account. Thus, such 
variables as the personality make-up of 
the tester, the test surroundings, the char- 
acteristics of the test stimuli, the quality 
of the £-S interaction, and variations in 
administration and scoring are also recog- 
nized as contributing to S’s percepts. For 
example, Semeonoff (Fifth MMY, B248) 
praises one of Klopfer's texts for its “. . . 
recognition of the test situation as a so- 
cial or even therapeutic relationship. . . 
[p. 1098] ," while Eysenck (Fifth MMY, 
B369) similarly commends Sarason's text 
for highlighting the effects of £’s person- 
ality, the setting, S’s social class, and dif- 
ferent administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation procedures on S’s test respon- 
ses. 

In the Sixth MMY, adverse comments 
continue. Thus, Brown (B91, p. 1415) 
criticizes Bohm for writing about the 
Rorschach with too much enthusiasm and 
confidence, since “Research findings... 
do not support such optimistic endorse- 
ments of the Rorschach, or, for that mat- 
ter, any other projective-type evaluative 
instrument.” Dudek (B409, p. 1552) 
notes that in Rickers-Ovsiankina’s Ror- 
schach Psychology, Harris’ chapter on va- 
lidity casts a pessimistic and depressing 
light on the Rorschach Test. Eiderson's 
review of Hirt's Rorschach Science 
(B260, p. 1500) questions the use of the 
word “science” with Rorschach data and 
the reviewer ponders whether such an in- 
appropriate word juxtaposition was 
meant to be satirical. 


Resistiveness to Research Findings 


As can be seen from many of the 
above excerpts, a primary consideration 
of reviewers in regard to books on the 
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Rorschach Test has come to be the extent 
to which a book deals with the over- 
whelmingly negative research evidence on 
the Test. One is struck by the number of 
times authors are castigated for blithely 
ignoring the literature, being seemingly 
ignorant of it, or slanting their reviews 
of the literature by carefully selecting fa- 
vorable results to report and ignoring the 
rest. 

The failure of the experimental litera- 
ture to influence the major Rorschach 
textbooks is most clearly evident in the 
general resistiveness of their authors to 
abandoning a Rorschach interpretation. 
Cronbach (Fifth MMY, B247) notes that 
“In twelve years, no element of Klopfer’s 
system has been eliminated [p. 1094].” 
Modifications of Rorschach interpretive 
principles, however, have been made. 
These unfortunately often appear to be 
viewed as calculated obfuscations, geared 
to making negative experimental evidence 
almost impossible to apply to a particular 
score, which is then rationalized and re- 
tained in the system. Goldstein notes that 
an author chooses *... to reply on the 
clinical impression of usefulness of the 
Rorschach rather than on experimental 
data (Fifth MMY, B 32 [p. 961] )." This 
chasm that exists between Rorschach cli- 
nicians and researchers is mirrored in 
Cronbach's (Fifth MMY, B60, p. 980) 
criticism of Beck for an evasion of re- 
sponsibility in making his interpretations 
so complex as to render them unverifi- 
able, thus in essence making all experi- 
mental validation irrelevant. Albee (Fifth 
MMY, B248, P 1096) challenges Ames” 
assertion that the Rorschach technique is 
constantly changing through the valida- 
tion process, pointing out that a compar- 
ison of scoring and interpretation proce- 
dures by Rorschach workers over the 
years does not indicate such change. 

A related criticism seen in the reviews 
concerns the overemphasis on scoring 
(particularly of determinants) that has 
characterized the field for so many years. 
Several reviewers note that Rorchachers 
have developed super-refined scoring pro- 
cedures, and have added new scores 
before old ones have yet been proved val- 
id (e.g, Wall, Third MMY, 75, p. 136; 
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Piotrowski, Third MMY, 84, p. 175; Har- 
riman, Third MMY, 84, p. 179; Spreen, 
Sixth MMY, B72, p. 1403). 


Rivalry Between Rorschach Schools 


The inability of the Rorschach to 
adapt to the findings of empirical studies 
is certainly not helped by the strongly 
conservative and partisan leanings of Ror- 
Schach psychologists noted in many of 
the reviews. In fact, as one reads reviews 
critical of the Rorschach and also reviews 
written by staunch supporters, the proce- 
dure begins to appear less the "experi- 
ment" intended by Herman Rorschach 
and more a kind of quasi-religion. Very 
often, Rorschachers criticize other Ror- 
schachers for not adhering to principles 
laid down by “the master" (e.g., Third 
MMY, Weil, pp. 137-139; Piotrowski, p. 
175; Beck, pp. 182-184; Fifth MMY, 
Beck, pp. 1098-1100; and pp. 
1150-1152). Authors are given short 
shrift fór neglecting the earliest Ror- 
schach apostles and Rorschach's Psycho- 
diagnostik. "Baker makes no bibliograph- 
ic reference to Oberholzer's basic paper 
and none at all to Rorschach himself . . . 
Are writers on the Rorschach technique 
not reading Rorschach any more? (Beck, 
Fifth MMY, B249 [p. 1100]).” Ror- 
schach’s proposed interpretations often 
seem to be defended as dogma, and at- 
tempts to alter or extend them are re- 
jected as heresy. The logic of such a posi- 
tion is best expressed by Murstein (Fifth 
MMY, B248), who states that criticism of 
Klopfer for deviating from Rorschach is 
unjustified. “We should no more criticize 
Klopfer for improving on Rorschach than 
we might object to the innovations of 
missileman Van Braun on the Wright 
brothers [p. 1101].” 


The rather intense rivalry between the 
major schools of Rorschach psychology 
which is discernible in many of the re- 
views has proved to be an additional hin- 
drance to the scientific advancement of 
the Rorschach Test. One result of this 
competition has been a tendency for 
workers trained in the technique of a par- 
ticular school to ignore and derogate the 
contributions of other schools. Thus, 
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Rosenzweig (Third MMY, 76) criticizes 
Beck for appearing to be indifferent to- 
wards the contributions of other investi- 
gators (p. 146). Rickers-Ovsiankina 
(Fourth MMY, 119) notes that in the 
Buhler, Buhler, and Lefever book, there is 
an “isolationism” characterized by avoid- 
ance of research carried out by investiga- 
tors other than Klopfer (p. 222). Klopfer 
(Sixth MMY, B397) states that "The ma- 
jor methodological weakness of Piotrow- 
ski’s book is his tendency to consider 
only his own ideas as objective and scien- 
tific. ... Conversely, he is too easily in- 
clined to consider divergent opinions as 
specious [p. 1544] ." 


Rorschach and Personality Theory 


Another frequent criticism that ap- 
pears in the reviews concerns the ten- 
dency of many Rorschachers to construct 
a self-contained, Rorschach theory of per- 
sonality and to neglect the links between 
the Rorschach Test and theoretical 
psychology as a whole. Thus, Schachtel 
(Third MMY, 84) states that “Klopfer 
succumbs to the same danger to which so 
many Rorschach workers before him have 
succumbed, namely, of constructing a 
kind of imminent *Rorschach psychol- 
ogy' which uses the categories of scoring 
implicitly as categories of human behav- 
ior and human psychology, without ob- 
taining at first the necessary insight into 
their relation to the basic concepts of 
psychiatric and psychological theory and 
to the totality of human experience [p. 
*182] .” Wechsler (Fifth MMY, B60) simi- 
larly objects to what he sees as “Beck’s 
conviction that the entire personality is 
describable by the symbols of the Ror- 
schach Test and its quantitative ratios [p. 
978] .” Cronbach (Fifth MMY, B247, p. 
1094) agrees with Holt’s assessment to 
the effect that “personality theory makes 
little contact with Rorschach theory.” 
Muller (Sixth MMY, B261) likewise refers 
to a call for a psychology based on the 
Rorschach Test as an “embarrasing re- 
minder of past enthusiasms [p. 1500].” 


To be sure, a few reviewers seem to 
favor a theory of personality having as its 
basis the Rorschach Test. Thus, Sargent 
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(Fifth MMY, B60) praises Beck: “In 
Beck’s hands, the Rorschach is more than 
a test. It is a theory of personality [p. 
977] .” while Beck (Fifth MMY, B372, 
pl151) takes issue with Schafer's objec- 
tions to a Rorschach theory of personal- 
ity. 
Rorschach Content Analysis 


One area in which considerable dis- 
agreement is voiced in the various reviews 
concerns the use of content analysis in 
Rorschach interpretation. Rabin (Third 
MMY, 79, p 159) calls Bochner and Hal- 
pern to task for their symbolic interpreta- 
tion of content. Beck (Fifth MMY, B372) 
criticizes Schafer for focusing on content 
to the exclusion of structure, thereby 
“. .. reverting to the pre-Rorschach peri- 
od when approaches to personality ... 
were bound to content [p. 1151]." 
Molish (Sixth MMY, B398) points out 
Piotrowski's desire to "return to the 
fold" those Rorschachers who are tempt- 
ed to use the Test “. . . in the erring ways 
of the pre-Rorschach period [p. 1545] ," 
i.e., by interpreting content. 

In contrast, Myers (Third MMY, 84, p. 
176) criticizes Klopfer for neglecting con- 
tent interpretation, and Kaback (Fourth 
MMY, 119, p. 223) and Sharma (Sixth 
MMY, B129, p 1444) emphasize the im- 
portance of content analysis. One review 
(Fifth MMY, B338) praises Phillips and 
Smith for their work on content analysis. 
“The important thing... is... what the 
subject sees [p. 1130]." Levine (Sixth 
MMY, B526) highlights the "generation 
gap" in Rorschach interpretation that is 
inherent in the controversy: "Zullinger's 
interpretations ... will be familiar to an 
older breed of psychologist who still 
scores the Rorschach Test, but they will 
appear quite novel to moderns who inter- 
pret test content only [p. 1591].” 


Future Direction 


Clearly, there has been considerable 
evolution in the views of the Rorschach 
Test seen in the MMY reviews. While criti- 
cism of Rorschach usage as a "cult of the 
initiated" has largely disappeared and the 
availability of norms no longer seems a 
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problem, reviewers have come to be de- 
cidedly critical of the Test. Many review- 
ers have severely berated Rorschach auth- 
ors for their failure to alter their interpre- 
tive systems in response to empirical find- 
ings, their overemphasis on the intricacies 
of scoring, their tendency to ignore the 
work of rival Rorschach schools, and 
their neglect of the links between the 
Rorschach and theoretical psychology as 
a whole. Considerable controversy ap- 
pears to surround the issue of content an- 
alysis, with the “traditionalists” relega- 
ting it to a back seat, while “revisionists” 
accord it the place of honor. At the same 
time, the reviews evidence both an 
increasing methodological and statistical 
sophistication on the part of the review- 
ers and a heightened awareness of the im- 
portance of non-projective determiners of 
the Rorschach response. 

One approach to the Rorschach Test 
which would seem to meet many of the 
above criticisms is to regard the Test asa 
"standardized interview" (Reznikoff, 
1972; Zubin, Eron, & Schumer, 1965), in 
which the S is exposed to a set of stan- 
dardized stimuli under relatively stan- 
dardized conditions. As in an interview 
situation, the emphasis is then placed on 
the content of the S's interview behavior, 
i.e., what the S verbally reports seeing in 
the blots, his manner of associating and 
his characteristic use of language as re- 
vealed by his test responses. As in all in- 
terview situations, the effect of non- 
personality factors such as the setting, E’s 
characteristics, and $S's socio-economic 
status on S's interview behavior would 
have to be taken into account. 

Such an approach to the Rorschach 
would have much to recommend itself. It 
is largely a common sense approach, not 
requiring a substructure of perceptual 
theory, and more easily integrated with 
general personality theory. Furthermore, 
as noted by Klopfer (19682), content ap- 
proaches to Rorschach interpretation 
have demonstrated considerable validity 
in numerous investigations. The consen- 
sus Rorschach (Klopfer, 1968b; Wynne, 
1968) is a recent example of the innova- 
tive possibilities of this manner of ap- 
proach to the test, yielding much inform- 
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ation about interpersonal negotiating 
processes. This and other applications pri- 
marily emphasizing content derived from 
a standardized interview framework could 
well be presaging the future utilization of 
the test. 
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Significance of Rorschach Response Modified by Responses 
to Other Projective Tests 


LOUISE BATES AMES 
Gesell Institute of. 


and CLYDE GILLESPIE 
Child Development 


Summary: Suggestions are Offered for distinguishing those instances in which a disturbed 
Rorschach may indicate a need for Psychotherapy from those in which Psychotherapy is not 
T 5 i: : 


indicated, 


quality of the Rorschach Per se as in the quality of Supporting and supplementary test 
results. The Kinetic Family Drawing, the Lowenfeld Mosaic, the level and balance of verbal 
and performance IQ scores, and the nature of visual and perceptual problems are used, 


One of the first warnings usually given 
to beginning Rorschach users by their 
mentors is not to take a seemingly dis- 
turbed Rorschach response too literally. 
Many clinicians agree that even a quite 


mean that the individual, even though a 
parently very uncomfortable, disturbed, 
atypical or inadequate at supposedly 
deeper levels, is necessarily in real trouble 
at a surface level in his everyday living. 


A supplementary warning which we 
ourselves have offered is that anyone giv- 
ing the Rorschach 


Sponses in the child can be so excused. 
We have listed certain kinds of Tespo 
which we consider danger signals even in 
childhood (Ames, 1959), 

Y any seemingly dis- 
turbed Rorschach must be respected as a 
sign that something may be wrong for the 


Obviously the decision would to some 
extent depend on the Rorschach itself — 


Sometimes, however, two children might 
give what would seem to be equally dis- 


Supplementary Tests 


One of the most Practical ways to de- 
cide how Seriously or how lightly we 


Suggesting that in Practical, every- 
y living the S might not be having too 
this factor would to 
Some extent offset the unfavorable Ror- 
Schach. 


More recently we and others (Burns, 
1972) have been considering the possibil- 
i Kinetic Family Drawing 
(K-F-D) test (Burns & Kaufman, 1970) 
might be used in the same way as the 
Mosaic. That is, if both the Rorschach 
and K-F-D were to indicate that a S was 
in serious difficulty, obviously the prog- 
nosis and prescription might be different 
from what it would be if the Rorschach 
Were troubled and the K-F-D benign. 


Presumably most test batteries will 
Consist of more than the Rorschach and 
the Mosaic or K-F-D. Here another theo- 
Tetical problem poses itself. If a child 
Shows himself to be in difficulty on sev- 
eral other tests as wel] as the Rorschach, 
the initial impression might be that the 
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more tests showing difficulty, the more 
serious the child's problem and the 
greater the likelihood that he might need 
psychotherapy. 

However, à second possibility presents 
itself. Some supplementary difficulties 
Which a child exhibits might actually con- 
traindicate psychotherapy if behavior 
could be improved by simpler, quicker, 
less expensive, or possibly more certain 
means, 


Two Contrasting Case Histories 


In two contrasting case histories both 
Ss gave Rorschach responses which indi- 
cated rather marked disturbances. One 
child, Bobby B., however, gave a favor- 
able Kinetic Family Drawing and a bland 
Sentence Completion response. He had a 
rather high IQ with not too great a dis- 
crepancy between verbal and perfor- 
mance scores, and a presumably normal 
endocrine picture. All of these gave en- 
couragement that he might make a rea- 
sonably good adjustment at School and at 
home. 

Perhaps Paradoxically, this boy's 
marked immaturity — his behavior level 
was 18 months below his chronological 
age of 8 years 6 months — somewhat re- 
duced the negative implication of his Ror- 
Schach, since this behavior level is around 
7 years. Seven is, in our experience 
(Ames, 1952, 1959) an age when many 
customarily adverse Rorschach signs quite 
typically appear. Thus the implications of 
the Rorschach response may not, in 
Bobby's case, be quite as bad as they 
seem. 

Also paradoxically, an extremely poor 
visual picture offered an encouraging note 
in two respects. First, it seemed that 
Bobby's extremely inadequate visual 
functioning might at least to some extent 
account for the poor perceptions re- 
ported on the Rorschach. Second, it of- 
fered a practical place to start in an effort 
to improve this boy's general functioning. 
The recommendation was that he be 
given visual therapy rather than psycho- 
therapy, at least for a start. 

A second subject, Peter G., gave what 
appeared to be an equally disturbed Ror- 
Schach. He also had rather disturbed 
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Kinetic Family Drawing and Sentence 
Completion Tesponses, a modest IQ with 
great discrepancy between verbal and per- 
formance scores, and a seemingly dis- 
torted endocrine picture. Peter appeared 
to need help visually, but the visual pic- 
ture was not such as in all likelihood to 
distort the Rorschach, as in the case of 
Bobby. Thus adverse signs on the Ror- 
Schach were taken Seriously. 


Bobby B., 8% 

Bobby B. was referred to the Gesell 
Institute at the age of 8 years 6 months 
because of his poor adjustment to school, 
Each year he does well in the beginning 
months but as the school year proceeds 
he does increasingly less well. He gets 
along well socially and academically but 
dislikes school, frequently refuses to at- 
tend, and seems over-anxious, The school 
has little complaint about him other than 
that he is absent a good deal and seems 
immature when with his mother, 

Behavior and intellectual level, Bobby 
is a delightful child to examine, entering 
fully into the examination situations. Be- 
havior on the Gesell Developmental Ex- 
amination, which gives maturity level, 
ranges from 5 to 9 years, but clusters 
around seven. Verbal IQ on the WISC is 
115, performance 127, full scale 123. Re- 
sponse on the Bender Gestalt rates at 6:4 
years, suggesting substantial perceptual 
difficulties. 

Reading and arithmetic. Arithmetic 
process is at a 7 year level. Paragraph 
reading is at a 3.2 level, approximately at 
age. 

Kinetic Family Drawing. The response 
here is bland. Asked to draw a picture of 
everyone in his whole family doing some- 
thing, Bobby pictures himself as playing 
ball with his father and brother, father 
throwing the ball to Bobby, who is the 
batter. His mother is playing tic tac toe 
with his sister, who doesn’t want to play. 

Lowenfeld Mosaic. The Mosaic does 
not seem particularly revealing. Bobby 
makes a medium sized and reasonably 
well put together slab which he calls “A 
lot of ends like little things of bombs.” 

Sentence Completion. This, too, is 
minimally revealing, consisting of such 
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completions as Most boys. . . play base- 

ball;” “It would be fun to be .. . a hero." 
Achilleometer.! Bobby's reading is 20, 


at the lower end of the normal scale. 
Visual Performance. Though Bobby 
complains of visual fatigue, eyes are 
healthy and visual acuity is 20/20 at both 
far and near. However, he thinks that 
things in space are nearer to him than 
they are, so that his eyes have a tendency 
to point closer than the object of regard 


1 The achilleometer is a solid state (transistor- 
ized) direct reading computer which measures 
the time of the subject’s kick when his Acties 
tendon is PD sharply. The subject with 
sible hypothyroidism has a long time o 
sponse — from 30-40 milliseconds. For the CER 
ject with possible GRUSS reaction 
time is short — from 10-18 milliseconds. 


Significance of Rorschach Response 


(esophoric visual pattern). He shows a 
confused body concept, does not really 
know his left from his right. Visual timing 
is off so that he has difficulty, as in catch- 
ing a. ball. Questioning reveals that Bobby 
sees double much of the time though he :, 
has not mentioned this to parents or 
teacher. Fusion of the two images from 
the two eyes is very weak and unstable. 

A lens prescription was given, hope- 
fully to enable Bobby to see singly, espe- 
cially when he reads. If this does not 
bring about adequate improvement, visual 
training will be begun. 

Rorschach Response. The Rorschach 
response is given here in full along with a 
brief interpretation. 


Note.—The scoring TAM used are those described in Ames, Métraux, and 
Walker (1970). Following the European and Gesell tradition of scoring, all shading 


responses are scored as F/C). 


(Idea?) Cause he had his 2 front claws and they have wings 


and it has his tail and it had different colors in the middle. 


(Tell me?) Well, this, let's see, this is his head, those are his 
front feet, this is his wing or his back tail, those are his 


(Idea?) Cause it has those. It has a shape of a leaf. 


. . can't remember what. 
. . DO, it can't be that. 


(Can't be?) No, it looks like a turtle. 
(Idea?) Cause it has a head and it has those two feet and his 


tail sticking out. (Idea?) Well, cause it has a head. A turtle 


(Turtle is W, with central “hands” 


Bobby B., 8/4: 

Card — I 

l: We Fe A P Looks like a bat. 

F(C) 
Same (Else?) A bird. 

wings. 

2.W, Ft leaf (Else?) Leaf. 
(Else?) That's it. 

Card — II That looks like a... um 
(Tell me about it?) Yt . . . um 
(What?) A bird. 

1W, Ft A 

Dw? 

has a head like that. 
area as head). 

Card — III 

1W, F- Hd 


That looks like a man without a head. 


Y 


) 
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(D Ft obj P) (Tell me?) Well, cause I would say that's a bow tie right 
there and this is his neck and this is his beginning of his 
arms right out there (usual "men's legs") and this is his 


d shoulder. 
asi (Where should head be?) Right up there (upper center 
| space). 
| 2.W, FM A (Else?) Looks like... well... like a lobster or something 
coming at me. 


(Tell me?) Well, he has claws and an eye, eyes, and a mouth 
and a design on top of him and he has two, four whiskers 
H sticking up. 


L.W, Ft A That looks like an ant. 


(Tell me?) Cause it has a head and it has those two back 
feet and this shape of a tail and his two front claws or feet. 


l. W, F+ A P  Thislooks like an ant, some kind of insect . . . ah, let's see 
what kind. I would say a bat cause his wings are like that. 
Back two claws and cause he has like antennas. 


, Card - VI 
^ 1. W3 F(C) anat Looks like a... inside of a cat. 
FM (Cat?) Cause he... you can see the beginning of his whis- 
zgi kers, this side going out, you can see his... like a bird 
going down his throat and two feet. 
(Else?) And his tail. And . . . ah, um, ah. . . his neck. 
| (Idea?) Well, cause it has like you can see his throat going 
J down and his stomach. 
j (Idea of bird?) Well, cause it has... looks like wings, you 
j know. 
A Card — VII 
1. Wọ F+ obj Looks like an electric thing, you know, going across a 
m machine. 


(Electric thing?) It comes across and makes chemicals and 
stuff. 


(Coming across now?) No, it's off; it’s like night time. 


à: (Idea?) Cause it has those two dials and the electricity 
would go across to make the chemicals, you know, come 
out right here. 


(Chem. go through here?) Yeah, somewhere around here 
and this is the switch where they turn it on. 


Ooo OU 
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2W F- A 

Card — VIII 

1. WS, F- anat 
m 

25D. PM A 

Card — IX 

1W, FC A 

Card — X 

1D FM A 

2. Wx F+ design 

ID -Ft 

4D FM A 

5.D FM A 


P 


Significance of Rorschach Response 


(Else?) Well, it looks like... ah, no. (Go ahead) It looks 
like a crab. 


(Idea?) Cause it looks like two claws right there, his feet, 
his tail. (All the crab?) No, I think his head’s missing. 


That's an inside of an . . . I would say, a bird. 

(Idea?) Because you can see his bones and this you know is 
his face. (Face?) Yeah, and because he has two joining parts 
going. (Joining parts?) Yeah, like there’s the heart, like the 
heart’s right here, the blood comes in. 

(See the blood?) No. (Idea of blood?) Well, cause, see, it 
looks like little veins going into the heart. 

(This?) Ah, that’s some of the wings, inside of the wings 
and tail. (Inside?) Because it has bones and . . . ah, well... 
I guess attaching parts, small attaching parts. 


(Else?) Well, it looks like lizards climbing something. 


Well, it looks like... oh, um, a lobster with his two claws 
right there and his antennaes sticking up and his throat like 
an inside and an outside of a crab or lobster. 


(Idea?) He... this would be a hard skin on top and this 
would be like his two back legs and this would be like legs 
hidden under his body. 


(Where's the inside?) Like, I would say this is the inside 
right here because you can see his throat. (All the rest 
outside?) Yeah. (Hard skin?) Well, cause on lobsters I 
would say they have hard skin in the middle and kinda a 
light orange on the outside. 


Looks like two spiders (blue) 


climbing up a design (pink). (Tell me?) 


Well, looks like one of those tweezers, you know, a design 
with tweezers (lower green. This is scored below). 


Two beats up there (mid yellow). 


(Else?) A fish biting something (side orange). 
(Where?) Someting in the design. 


And I would say that is a little crab going up to the top 
(side brown). 
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6D FM A And this fish is stopping him from getting there (other side 
orange). è 
7: D PETA I would say this (mid blue) is a side of something, like an 
animal, a dead animal. 
8.D FM obj Other animals (pink) coming to get it. 
9;.Diisem Webi. And some boy or something dropped some tweezers on top 
of it. 
22R 12F = 54% F 144 = 63%A 
3 Ft, 6 F+, 3 F- = 50% F+ 1 Hd = 4.5%H 
9 Wi 2 anatomy 
1 WS; = 59% W 7FM + | tendency 1 leaf 
1 W2 P 1m + 3 tendencies 3 objects 
2 Wy 1 F(C) + 1 tendency 1 design 
1FC 
9D =41%D 
OM : sum C SP. 


Interpretive comment. This boy obvi- 
ously has grave difficulties, both visual 
and perceptual. Correct form percent is 
only 50% F*, giving him a form ratio of 
54% F/50% F*, suggesting unreadiness 
for even first grade (Ilg & Ames, 1965). 

Gross immaturity combines with real 
perceptual inability. His response of leaf 
on Card I suggests that here is a boy who 
in some respects is functioning like a pre- 
schooler. Immaturity is also suggested by 
the inability to see two human figures on 
Card III. 

Bobby has tremendous difficulty in 
figuring out what he sees. And even after 
he has figured it out he has some diffi- 
culty in thinking of words with which to 
describe his concepts. He tries, sincerely 
and with great good will. He has not as 
yet been defeated, but perceptual stimuli 
to him offer, apparently, just a big, 
blooming, buzzing confusion. There is a 
great deal of hesitation. 

His confusion of thinking is moving 
him into a somewhat neurotic sphere. He 
is so confused that at times he both con- 
fabulates (his story about what is going 
on with the animals on X) and contami- 
nates (design on back of lobster on III). 


Confusion is also shown by the strange 
descriptions of electricity going across a 
machine (VII) and by the insides of 
things — inside of cat swallowing bird 
(VI), inside of bird (VIII). 

That life seems difficult and dangerous 
as well as confused to this boy is sug- 
gested by strong emphasis on midline on 
VI and IX, and by the unpleasantness of 
many of his concepts, especially on Card 
X. The four tendencies to m in a record 
of only 19 responses suggest a substantial 
amount of repressed hostility and aggres- 
sivity. 

Bobby apparently sees the world as a 
dangerous, difficult, confusing, deadly 
place and himself as a passive, though in- 
wardly resistant, victim, without too 
much hope. Though he gives five animal 
responses including “lobster coming at 
me,” and crabs going up to a dead animal, 
he by no means visualizes himself as an 
active, effective person. 

His experience balance is OM: 4 Sum 
C, suggesting that this boy is not living 
effectively in either an inner or outer 
world. It is possible that his perceptual 
problems are so tremendous that he 
hardly lives in reality. Perceptual prob- 
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lems should be solved, or at least worked 
on, before we come to the conclusion 
that he is in as much trouble emotionally 
as the Rorschach would seem to indicate. 
Whatever the explanation, this is a strik- 
ingly atypical Rorschach. 


Peter G., 93 

Peter G. was referred to the Gesell In- 
stitute at the age of 9 years 3 months 
because of his parents’ feeling that he was 
not doing well in school, especially in 
reading, even though he had repeated sec- 
ond grade. He seems to them immature, 
unduly sensitive to criticism, easily fa- 
tigued. He sucks his thumb and has had a 
serious speech problem. He was two 
weeks premature and at birth, and again 
five days after birth, was Biven a complete 
blood transfusion for an Rh condition. 
His mother has worried about him ever 
since birth because of his chronic fatigue 
and physical difficulties. She has felt that 
things were not "right" with him. 

Behavior and intellectual level. Peter's 
developmental level ranges from 7 to 9 
years of age, clustering mostly around 8 
years plus. Verbal IQ on the WISC is 99, 
performance 125, full scale 112. His re? 
sponse on the Bender is 634 years, Suggest- 
ing serious perceptual difficulty. 

Reading and arithmetic. Arithmetic 
process is no better than a 7 year level 
and paragraph teading is at 2.8, a good 
two years below his chronological age. 

Kinetic Family Drawing. This drawing 
Suggests considerable emotional diffi- 
culty. First he draws his brother playing 
ball and says, “I don’t want my mother in 
here.” Then he draws his younger sister 
taking a shower, and another brother 
kneeling on the floor. Then he says, “My 
father. He didn’t do this yet but he will 
do it pretty soon.” He draws his father’s 
car. “I’m afraid of his car because he’s 


Peter G., 93: 
Card —I 
1. WS, Fe A 


P Butterfly. 


(Idea?) Cause ... 


butterfly's wings, 
the tail. 


Significance of Rorschach Response 


going to crash up pretty soon. That sports 
car in front of him. That he's going to 
crash into. Lots of cars he might crash 
into but this is the one. Skid marks. All 
done." The examiner asks where he him- 
Self is. He asks, *Me?" The examiner 
Says, "Yes, the whole family." He then 
draws himself standing on his head. When 
asked about his mother and other sister 
he says he can't draw them because his 
hands are aching. 

Lowenfeld Mosaic. He makes an al- 
most distinguishable "car," but the 
wheels of the car, disproportionately 
large, consist of typical 4-year-old hexa- 
gons made of six large triangles each, sug- 
gesting that the basis of this boy’s behav- 
ior is exceedingly low. 

Sentence Completion. This is an atypi- 
cal and probably troubled record. Peter 
Perseverates with some kind of “football” 
response on the first 12 sentences. The 
words vary but the theme is always “foot- 
ball.” When the examiner suggests that he 
ty a different kind of response, he does 
so. Completions include the notions that 
he can’t understand what makes him 
stupid, he thinks his friends are stupid, 
and he screams when he can’t do some- 
thing. He also says, “If I only dared to I 
would .. . kill myself?" “I wish he didn't 
--- kill himself,” "Why would anybody 
- + kill Stewardesses?” 

Achilleometer, His reading here is 16, 
Suggesting the possibility of a hyper- 
thyroid condition. 

Visual Performance. Peter does show 
Some visual difficulty. Though visual 
acuity at both far and near is 20/20, there 
is marked visual restriction, difficulty 
with convergence and fusion. Lenses were 
Prescribed. , 

Rorschach. The Rorschach response is 
given here in full, along with a brief inter- 
pretation. 


the wings are here, the spots on the 
and the antlers and the eyes, and there’s 


p 
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2 W F- A 
Card — II 
W, Ft A 
2.W, F* A 
3.D F+ obj 
Card — III 
1. WS, FC’ (H) 
(D Ft obj P) 
Card — IV 
1.W, F(C) Œ) 
m 
Card — V 
1 Wi AE TARERE 
2.W, FC’ (H) 
F{C) 
Card — VI 


(Else?) Two-headed bird. 
(Idea?) Because there's the head there. 


VA That looks like a cricket this way. 


(Idea?) Well, here’s his antlers, This is his back legs and this 
is his stomach (W as cricket; center space as stomach). 


(Else?) < A cat this way, cutting it off here. See, there are 
his ears, that’s his face, those are his paws. Here’s its tail. 
Two cats. (Two?) Yeah, those are his ears and down to 
there his face. Nose, paws, and this is the back paws and his 


(Idea?) Cause of his nose. 


(Else?) Looks like slippers (top reds). 


V Oh, this one looks like a giant. 


(Tell me.) This, you see, those are his big hands (usual 
“men’s legs"), those his arms, those his big black eyes. 
That’s his white nose and his white hair. (Hair?) It’s another 
arm, and this is his white hair in front and this is his bow. 
(White?) White fur like. (Idea?) cause it looks like it. 


... That one looks like a monster. 


(Idea?) Cause the feet and the two eyes up here and there's 
some more fur. He's stuck on a tree. 


(Fur?) Yeah, because you see the stuff sticking out. 


That's a butterfly. V Upside down antennae, the head, the 
wing and the legs. And I got something else . . . 


Aa bat... a batman. Cause you can see batman’s face and 
his black coat and also his skinny, sexy legs. 


(Face?) Yeah, right there. 


That one? .. . (Look like?) Nothing! (At all?) Nope! Not a 
thing. No. 


V That one looks like a back of a lady. Bare. 
(Back of a lady, bare?) Yeah, with the legs, arm, the head, 
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2D FF Ad 
3.5 Fe Ad 
Card — VIII 

LD Fe A 
XD Fr A 
3.D F- anat 
Card — IX 

1D M H 
Card — X 

ID Be OA 
2D Fk A 


P 


p 


Significance of Rorschach Response 


and another head. I mean another leg. I mean another arm, 
and a leg. 


And it looks like two elephants on this side here cause of 
his trunk and eyes and cut trunk, 


This looks like a pussycat, the white there. 


(Lady?) Cause a lady always has that on her dress. (That?) 
A zipper. 


(Pussycat?) Cause I have seen it on TV. That’s all. 


Cool! Ah. That one's a color... 


Oh, two lizards. One right here, red lizards. 


(Tell me.) As, see, here are the legs and the tail and there's 
his eyes, and there's what goes down the back of them. 


(Else?) Another butterfly, right there, the blue in the 
middle. This is the head of the butterfly, that's his tail, 
those are his wings, those are his arms sticking out. I mean 
antennae. 


(Else?) Ah, the stomach of a person. 
(Idea?) The hands right there and part of his stomach. 


(Idea?) That's the front, goes down, and the ribs come off 
it and those are the bones. 


V< This one's the same thing—a mother catching her kid. 


(Tell me?) See, this is his mother right there and this thing 
around here . . . here she tied them up (All in green). 
(Thing?) Like a maid wears it. (Apron?) Yeah, apron, that’s 
where they tie it and that’s her back, those are her feet, and 
this is the stick over here and she’s pulling the kid by the 
hair, see, this is the kid, (Pulling hair?) Yeah. That’s all in 
this one. 


> Here's the lobster (blue). 
(Lobster?) See, this is sticking out, that's the back of it. 


(How many?) Here's another one; see, counting this one 
and that one there's two. And those are his claws for this 
lobster and those are the things that come out over the 
eyes. 
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TD EF eA, A rotten horse. (Rocking or rotten?) Rotten, because . . . 
Ihad something else. 
Oh yeah, spider. Two peoples on it. (Peoples?) Three, on 
the spider. Yeah, that's a tarantula. (The people are very 
tiny blue figures on edge of one blue limb of the blue 
4. Dd) Ft H spied: 
S.. Dd? Pt H (People?) Cause you can see the mouth and the nose and the 
6.Dad\M H hat on the man. And on the boy you can see his fluffy hair 
and his big mouth and his shirt. The lady has got her hands 
on her mouth and she is screaming. 
(Idea of lady?) Because that's how ladies look. 
22R 16 F = 73%F 10A 
10 F+, 3 Ft, 3 F- = 72% Ft 2 AD = 55% A 
SW 5H 
2WS,t = 41%W 2M 3Hd = 36%H 
2 W2 1 F(C) + 1 1 object 
2FC’ ] anatomy 
9D = 41%D 1 F/C 
1 Addl. m 4P 
3 Dd\_ 
3 Dal. 18% Dd + S 


Interpretive Comment. This engaging 
and rather nice-looking boy seems to be 
in a good deal of trouble. He is immature, 
restricted (F% of 73, A% of 55), inaccu- 
rate (F+% of only 72), and anxious. There 
is a highly neurotic structure to his per- 
sonality. He has very little concept of 
self, and sex apparently bothers him. 

Peter gives 41% global responses, 41% 
large detail, 18% small detail. This 
amount of tiny detail is somewhat above 
usual levels and suggests that he may tend 
to get lost in small detail and to miss the 
total picture. This is seen especially on 
Card X where he sees a “rotten horse” 
(usual spider) and then gets lost in seeing 
three people on the spider, in the tiny 
detail. This is the card he likes best be- 
cause, he says, the lady is screaming. 

Uncomfortable feelings or anxiety 
about sex is suggested by the fact that the 
batman on V has a black coat and skinny, 
sexy legs. This anxiety apparently carries 


over to the next card to which he says in 
a rather shocked tone, “That one?” and 
fails to see anything. On VII he sees the 
back of a lady, bare, with zipper. On IX 
he makes quite an issue about what it is 
the lady has around her, possibly an 
apron. The lady is pulling her kid by the 
hair. The tiny lady on X is screaming. Sex 
itself and/or women obviously are un- 
pleasant and threatening to this boy. He 
sees them as dominating, frustrating, and 
threatening figures of whom one had best 
beware. 

There is no animal movement and two 
unpleasant human movement responses — 
the woman on IX pulling her kid by the 
hair and the lady screaming on X. Both of 
these, obviously, are people of opposite 
sex to his own and both are seen in small 
detail. Thus it seems that only with the 
greatest difficulty and by putting the 
greatest distance between him and it can 
this boy envisage any sort of adult role. 
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He cannot seem to find his way in life or 
figure out who or what he is. 

His world is an unpleasant one which 
apparently causes him great anxiety. Im- 
maturity is suggested by his failure to see 
the usual human figures on Card III. In- 
stead he sees a threatening giant. Another 
source of discomfort is Card IV on which 
he sees a monster stuck on a tree. It 
seems evident that something about sex is 
bothering him a good deal. 

He gives no scoreable clear color re- 
sponse but does give arbitrary use of red 
on VIII — red lizard. This suggests that 
intellectual functions have not started for 
this boy in any comfortable or satisfying 
way and he is not comfortable or at home 
with his emotions, either. His outward 
manner is friendly and smiling, but inside 
he has very few areas in which he oper- 
ates or exists with any degree of comfort. 

The use of black on both III (black 
eyes on the giant) and V, black coat on 
the batman with his sexy, skinny legs, 
suggests an emotional reaction which re- 
flects considerable depression. Halpern 
(1953) calls this the "burnt child" re- 
sponse, given by people who are basically 
responsive to emotional stimulation but 
who have suffered from a series of trau- 
matic experiences. The efforts of these 
people at making emotional contact with 
the environment tend to be colored by 
their fear of repeating former disasters, 
especially in relation to conflicts with 
authority figures. 

All in all, this boy seems to have few 
areas of experiencing where he functions 
comfortably. 


Discussion 


It will be seen that, as with so many 
children referred to a behavior clinic, 
both these boys have a disturbed Ror- 
schach response, a behavior age consider- 
ably lower than their chronological age 
and thus indicative of immaturity, a per- 
formance IQ higher than their verbal IQ, 
and visual difficulties. Both have very im- 
mature Bender responses suggestive of 
considerable perceptual difficulty. 

Our conclusion that the second of 
these two boys, Peter G., might best be 
helped at this time by psychotherapy, 


Significance of Rorschach Response 


whereas we do not prescribe psychother- 
apy for the first boy, Bobby B., is based 
on the following differences in their be- 
havior: 

First and foremost, there is a marked 
difference in the emotional tone of the 
Kinetic Family Drawing of these two 
boys. Bobby pictures himself as playing 
ball with his father and brother; Peter pic- 
tures his father crashing his car in an acci- 
dent. Next, there is a difference in the 
tone of the Sentence Completion respon- 
ses. Bobby's responses are bland and com- 
fortable; Peter talks repeatedly of killing. 

Bobby's IQ is a comfortable 123 with 
only a 12 point difference between verbal 
and performance ratings. Peter's full scale 
IQ is 112 with a 26 point difference be- 
tween verbal and performance. Peter's 
Mosaic, though more structured than 
Bobby's, stems from a much lower be- 
havior level. Bobby's reading level is close 
to his age; Peter is about two years below 
age expectations. 


Peter has already repeated one year in 
school and even now his academic perfor- 
mance is not particularly satisfactory. 
Bobby is managing in spite of absences, 
to fit into the school grade compatible 
with his chronological age. 

Peter had a difficult birth history and 
a history of speech difficulty. He also has 
an Achilleometer reading which suggests 
endocrine difficulty. 

But perhaps most distinctive of all, 
Bobby has a serious visual difficulty (see- 
ing double) which might account for the 
perceptual difficulty so evident on the 
Rorschach. Also his behavior level is close 
to 7 years of age, an age when many pos- 
sible *danger signals" are typically found 
in the Rorschach, so that we must be 
careful about taking them at face value as 
a sign of disturbance or of deep-seated 
difficulty. There is reason to hope that 
help for his visual problems may be 
enough to help put Bobby onto the track 
of comfortable and effective school func- 
tioning without resort to psychotherapy. 

Though Peter, too, can benefit from 
some visual help, this will not be of such 
a nature that we can reasonably antici- 
pate it will solve his personality and be- 
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Holt's Rorschach Measure of Adaptive Regression, i 
Mathematical Artifact, and Prediction of Psychotherapy Outcome 3 


DANIEL B. FISHMAN! 
Adams County Mental Health Center 
Commerce City, Colorado 


Summary: In Holt's primary process system for scoring the Rorschach, a summary score of 
adaptive regression is derived by combining the “Defense Demand" (DD) and "Defense 
Effectiveness" (DE) scores associated with most responses. The adaptive regression score is 
criticized because its computation involves a mathematical artifact which in effect creates a 


score that is very similar to the simpler DE measure. An alternative method for considering 
DD and DE jointly as a measure of adaptive regression is presented, and this alternative 
method is illustrated with data from a recent psychotherapy study. 


In his system for Scoring the Ror- total number of primary process re- ' = 
Schach for primary process, Holt (1970) sponses (PPR)?. In other words, this mea- 
has developed a summary score which sure is X(DDxDE)/PPR, and it will here- 
purports to measure an individual’s capac- after be referred to as Mean DDxDE. 
ity for adaptive regression. Because of the Likewise, EDD/PPR and XDE/PPR will 
theoretical importance of this variable in hereafter be referred to as Mean DD and 
psychoanalytic ego psychology and the Mean DE, respectively. 
richly elaborate and persuasive rationale The Mean DDxDE measure is designed 
behind Holt's scoring System, many re- to be: 
searchers have employed his adaptive re- a single overall score, expressing not 
gression measure in various contexts. In only the amount of primary process 
the course of one such study (Fishman, contained in a given subject’s Ror- 
1973), the present author came across a Schach responses, but also the effec- 
mathematical artifact in the computation tiveness with which the primary proc- 
of the adaptive regression measure which 55 material is handled (controlled or 
lls int Dames z defended) ... This score is conceived 
calls into question its intended meaning. f di i ine from the 
The purpose of the present paper is to Pa eee a Tanging fro t | 
h f 4 manifestation of a large amount of ef- 
discuss this artifact, to suggest an alterna- i i ^ | 
ti hod Fonda fectively controlled primary process 
Ve mE Ie COR riving a summary adap- [as indicated by responses containing 
tive regression from Holt’s Scoring sys- both high DD and high DE scores] .. . | 
tem, and to illustrate this method with through little or no primary process ru 
psychotherapy outcome data. [as indicated by responses containing 
In Holt's system every response is first no primary process or, when primary 
assessed for the presence of drive-laden Process occurs, low DD scores]. . . . to L 
nonlogical thinking, i.e. for the presence a large amount of poorly controlled ~a 
f on Paris primary process [as indicated by re- 
or primary process thinking, If such $ taining both high DD and 
thinking occurs, the intensity of the pri- low DE iore] [Holt 1970 136]. 
mary process present is summarized in a In light of this rationale, the pre m aut 
score labelled *Defense Demand" (DD), ght of this rationale, the prese 
integrated its muse OH process PULS la mal of an eie dratt of 
is integrated into a more realistic and un- Pond poH EE ke ce itv. and 
derstandable response is labelled AUS TOR Dora” Salve dot he a dy uf 
fense Effectiveness,” (DE). Holt’s sum. Colorado Medical School. -—— 
mary Wow of Pu regression is 5 Sometimes total responses (R) is used ante 
compute y mu tiplying together the BURN or rather than PPR. In a recent s 
: 3 6 psych hman, 1973), } 
PPa DE associated with caeh response S present ‘author and coving’ of E 4 
containing primary process, by summing » and .95, respectively, PERS. m 
RLA D/PPR; betw E/R and 2/DE/PPR; and 
these products, and then dividing by the benin )DXDE)/R add (Dx DE)/PPR. 
| Jmm 
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Table 1 
Hypothetical Example Illustrating the DDxDE Score Artifact 


DD DE DDxpE 
Score Score Score 
1 7-3 -3 * 
1 -2 -2 
1 -1 -1 
1 o 0 
if 1 1 
1 2 2 
2 d -6 . 
2 -2 -4 d 
2 =E -2 . B 
2 o o : 
2 1 2 ` 
2 2 4 5 
3 -3 -9 E 
3 -2 -6 
3 -1 -3 
3 0 0 E] 
3 i 3 Š 
o 
3 2 6 a 
4 a5 -12 fa 
4 -2 -8 3 
4 -i -4 8 
4 o o 
4 1 4 
4 2 8 
5 -3 -15 -12 
5 n2 -10 -13 i 
Z 25 -1 -5 -14 
» o o -1 
5 1 5 -16 
5 2 10 -17 
6 -3 -18 -18 . 
6) Eo 12 A Acto X upedes gU] -Sancc de on p 
6 z} zB DD Score DE Score 
6 0 o , 
6 1 6 Correlation between Correlation between 
DD and DDxDE = —.13 DE and DDxDE © 4,49 
6 2 12 
; Note:— Correlation between DD and DE = -00. 


thor was at first surprised, in conjunction 
with a study of 36 therapy patients (Fish- 
man, 1973), to find a very high correla- 
tion of *.94 between Mean DE and Mean 
DDxDE, and a nonsignificant correlation 
of —25 between Mean DD and Mean 
DDxDE. However, after some considera- 
tion, it became clear that these findings 
were a function of a general mathematical 
artifact created by the difference in the 
Possible ranges of the DD and DE scores: 
DD has a possible range from +1 to +6, 
? while DE has a possible range from —3 to 

+2. Of course this artifact is not strongly 

Present under all possible situations. 


CK 


However, it is Strongly present when 
three conditions hold, and all of these 
conditions would seem necessary in terms 
of what DD and DE are supposed to mea- 
sure. These three conditions are: (a) DD 
and DE are not very highly correlated; 
(b) the full range of possible DD and DE 
Scores are represented; and (c) the DD 
and DE scores each generally manifest 
one of two frequency distributions, i.e. a 
normal distribution around a mean of 
*3.5 for DD and —.5 for DE, or an even 
distribution across the whole range of 
Possible scores. An illustrative example 
using this latter distribution is presented 


| 


in Table 1, in which each possible DD 
value has been assigned each possible DE 
value (with the exception of half values). 
This creates a situation in which the full 
range of scores are used and DD and DE 
are completely uncorrelated. As can be 
seen from Table 1, for this example the 
correlations are very similar to those men- 
tioned above, with DE having a very high 
correlation of +.89 with DDxDE, and DD 
having a nonsignificant correlation of 
—.13 with DDxDE. As can be seen from 
the scattergrams in Table 1, the artifact is 
reflected by a situation in which knowl- 
edge of the DE score is much more pre- 
dictive of the DDxDE score than is 
knowledge of the DD score. 

In spite of the fact that in most cases 
Mean DE and Mean DDxDE will be very 
highly correlated because of mathemati- 
cal artifact in the computation of Mean 
DDxDE, and in spite of the very high cor- 
relation between these two variables that 
was noted in one of the first published 
adaptive regression studies (Pine & Holt, 
1960), researchers have continued to 
treat Mean DDxDE and Mean DE as sepa- 
rate variables. A review of the published 
literature yielded eight studies in which 
Mean DD, Mean DE, and Mean DDxDE 
were treated as three separate variables 
(Pine & Holt, 1960; Cohen, 1961; Heath, 
1965; Feirstein, 1967; Allison, 1967; 
Bachrach, 1968; Blatt, Allison, & Feir- 
stein, 1969; Fromm, Oberlander, & 
Gruenewald, 1970). While only two of 
the studies (Pine & Holt, 1960; Blatt, 
Allison, & Feirstein, 1969) took any note 
of Mean DDxDE’s high correlation with 
Mean DE and low correlation with Mean 
DD, it is nevertheless not surprising that, 
with one exception (Allison, 1967), the 
results with non-Rorschach variables were 
very similar for Mean DE and Mean 
DDxDE, and quite different for Mean 


‘An alternative way of employing the 
Holt system to study adaptive regression, 
which does not involve the problems of 
the Mean DDxDE measure, involves divi- 
sion of the subjects studied into four 
groups: (A) low Mean DE, low Mean DD; 
(B) low Mean DE, high Mean DD; 
(f^ hich Mean DE. low Mean DD; and 


Holt’s Rorschach Measure 


(D) high Mean DE, high Mean DD. In 
terms of Holt’s definition of high vs. low 
adaptive regression mentioned above, 
Group D has manifested on the Ror- 
schach the highest amount of adaptive re- 
gression, and Group B, the lowest 


amount. To illustrate this approach, the k 


data from a study by the present author 
are shown in Tables 2 and 3. This is a 
study of 36 outpatients in longterm, 
psychoanalytic therapy, and has been de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere (Fishman, 
1973). Briefly, in this research adaptive 
regression was conceptualized as a “pa- 
tienthood skill,” i.e. as a skill which facili- 
tates a patient’s performing the “work” 
of psychoanalytic therapy, which in- 
cludes free associative exploration of in- 
ner life leading to enhanced intellectual 
and emotional self-understanding, and in 
turn to enhanced functioning outside the 
therapy. From this conception, the main 
hypothesis generated was that the pa- 
tient’s level of Rorschach adaptive regres- 
sion after six months of therapy would be 
significantly related (a) to other measures 
of patienthood skills at that time (cf. 
Table 2), and (b) to extra-therapy out- 


come, as measured by extent of improve- ^ 


ment in work and social functioning, and 
by extent of decrease in affective distress 
over the first six months of therapy (cf. 
Table 3). 

The first three columns of Tables 2 
and 3 present the traditional way of ana- 
lyzing the Rorschach variables. The signif- 
icant correlations in the Mean DDxDE 
column at first suggest confirmation of 
the hypothesis that successful psycho- 
therapy is associated with both the inten- 
sity of primary process and the extent to 
which the primary process is adaptively 
integrated. However, the last four col- 
umns of the table show that this isn't so. 
From the hypothesis we would predict 
that Group D would have the highest 
mean on each of the non-Rorschach vari- 
ables, and that Group B would have the 
lowest mean. Yet, there is little evidence 
that this is so. Rather, while Groups C 
and D consistently have higher means 
than Groups A and B (reflecting the sig- 
nificant positive correlations between 
Mean DE and the non-Rorschach vari- 


R ^ x be 
Table 2 


Relationships, After Six Months of Therapy, Between (a) Mean DD, Mean DE, and Mean DDxDE, 
and (b) Non-Rorschach Measures of Patienthood Skills 


Rank Order of Means on Each Non-Rorschach Variable, 
From “1”, Lowest, to “4”, Highest 


Group A: Group B: Group C: Group D: 
Low Mean DE, | Low Mean DE, | High Mean DE, | High Mean DE, 
Low Mean DD | High Mean DD | Low Mean DD | High Mean DD 


Correlations 
Non-Rorschach Measures of: 


Patienthood Skills 
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. Independent observer’s rating 
of how well the patient is 
functioning in the patient role. 


b. Patient's description coded for 
the degree of psychological- 
mindedness in his perception 
of the cause of his problem. 


c. Therapist’s rating of the 
patient’s ego assets vis-a-vis 
psychoanalytic therapy. 


d. Therapist’s rating of the quality 
of the therapeutic alliance he 
was able to establish with the 
patient. 


e. Therapist’s rating of the 
patient’s appropriateness for 
psychoanalytic therapy. 


IEE 


One-tailed probability levels: *p < .05, **p < .025, ***p < .005. 
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Table 3 


Relationships, After Six Months of Therapy, Between (a) Mean DD, Mean DE, and Mean DDxDE, 
and (b) Non-Rorschach Measures of Extra-Therapy Outcome 


Rank Order of Means on Each Non-Rorschach Variable, 
From “1”, Lowest, to “4”, Highest 


Non-Rorschach Measures 
of Extra Therapy Outcome 
After Six Months 
of Therapy 


Correlations 


. Independent observer's rating of 

the degree of improvement in 
the patient's work and social 
functioning. 


b. Patient's rating of the degree 
of decrease in his affective 
distress, 


. Patient's rating of the overall 
success of the therapy. 


d. Therapist's rating of the overall 
success of the therapy. 


One-tailed probability levels: *p < .05, **p < .025, ***p < .005. 


Note.—Outcome variables a and b are based on residual change scores (Luborsky, Auerbach, Chandler, Cohen, & Bachrach, 
1971), derived from assessments at the beginning of therapy and six months later. Outcome variables c and d are based on retro- 
spective ratings made at six months. _ p 
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ables), Group D overall does not have 
higher means than Group C, and likewise, 
Group B overall does not have lower 
means than Group A. In sum, then, these 
data seem to indicate quite consistently 
that the relevant factor in successful 
psychoanalytic therapy is the capacity to 
deal adaptively with primary process 
thinking when it occurs, independent of 
the intensity of the primary process 
thinking that does occur. 

In a recent personal communication 
to the author (November 23, 1971), Dr. 
Holt expressed his agreement about the 
mathematical problems of the Mean 
DDxDE score. As another alternative 
method of measuring adaptive regression 
from his scoring system, Dr. Holt advo- 
cated a multivariate approach. Here, 
adaptive regression would be represented 
by a number of variables from Holt's 
Scoring system (he suggested PPR, Mean 
DD, Mean DE, sum Level 1, and perhaps 
à form-level score), and these variables 
would then be entered as the “predictor” 
side of a multiple regression equation, 
with non-Rorschach variables on the “cri- 
terion” side of the equation. Dr. Holt 
stated that this approach is consistent 
with the theory upon which his scoring 
system is based, having the advantage that 
it allows for the assessment of the relative 
strength, as a predictor, of the different 
variables in his system. 
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Selected Rorschach Response Characteristics of Sex Offenders 


JOGUES R. PRANDONI, DIANA E. JENSEN, 
JAMES T. MATRANGA, and MARION O. SMITH WAISON 
Office of Forensic Psychiatry, 

District of Columbia Mental Health Administration 


Summary: The purpose of this study was to determine if there were significant differences 
in certain response characteristics of sex offenders and a random sample of non-sex 
offenders to Rorschach cards II, IV, VI, and VII. The Rorschach responses of both samples 
were compared in terms of rejections, form level, sexual locations, overt sexual responses, 
and reaction time, There were significant differences between the samples in number of 
rejections and reaction time. It was concluded that these measures were useful in 


differentiating between the two groups. 


Although many experts on the Ror- 
schach technique have mentioned the 
utility of the test in detecting sexual dis- 
turbances (Phillips & Smith, 1953; Klop- 
fer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, & Holt, 1954; 
Piotrowski, 1957; Rapaport, Gill, & Scha- 
fer, 1968) there has been little research in 
this area. With the exception of the work 
of Piotrowski and Abrahamsen (1952) 
and Bender (1968) few authors have at- 
tempted to investigate the Rorschach 
characteristics of sex offenders. The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine 
whether or not there were significant dif- 
ferences in certain response characteris- 
tics of sex offenders and a random sample 
of non-sex offenders to Rorschach cards 
II, IV, VI and VII. Although it would be 
naive to assume that all sex offenders 
have the same amount of sexual pathol- 
ogy or that there is no sexual pathology 
in the non-sex offenders, the investigators 
did assume that, as a group, sex offenders 
would show more sexual disturbance than 
a random sample of non-sex offenders. 
On the basis of this assumption, the in- 
vestigators hypothesized that this path- 
ology would be evident in the Ss' respon- 
ses to these four Rorschach plates, More 
specifically, it was hypothesized that sex 
offenders when compared to a random 
sample of non-sex offenders would give 
significantly more: 


1, Rejections 

2. Minus form level responses 

3. Overt sexual responses 

4. Responses to sexual locations 


5. And have significantly longer reac- 
tion times. 


Cards II, IV, VI, and VII were selected 
for the comparison since both clinical 
theory (Klopfer et al., 1954; Piotrowski, 
1957; Allen, 1968; Rapaport et al., 1968) 
and research (Rosen, 1951; Riva, 1965) 
indicate that these cards are most fre- 
quently associated with sexual responses. 


Method 

Subjects 

The Ss were two groups of offenders 
referred to the Office of Forensic Psychi- 
atry between June 1954 and June 1968. 
One group was composed of all male sex 
offenders referred for psychological test- 
ing (N=58), while the other group was 
made up of a random sample of male 
offenders, excluding sex offenders, also 
referred for testing (N=58). There were 
no significant differences between the 
groups in terms of racial composition, 
age, education, or intelligence. The group 
of sex offenders contained 6995 Negro Ss 
and 31% Caucasian Ss while the random 
sample of non-sex offenders contained 
72% Negro Ss and 28% Caucasian Ss. The 
mean age of the sex offenders was 31.47 
years and the mean age of the non-sex 
offenders was 27.84 years. Mean years of 
education and Wechsler Full Scale IQ for 
sex offenders were 9.81 years and 92.22 
respectively. For the random sample they 
were 10.03 years and 92.40. 

Both misdemeanors and felonies were 
included in the offenses of the two 
samples. 
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Table 1 
Comparison of Rorschacli Responses of 
Sex Offenders and Non-Sex Offenders 
to Cards II, IV, VI, and VII 
- ENLEVER 
Sex Non-Sex Chi 
Dependent Measures Offenders Offenders S $ à 
N=58 | N=58 TM 
Number of Rejections 37 22 4.38* 
Number of Overt Sex Responses 9 5 1.08 
Number of Minus Responses 56 62 59 
Number of Sex Locations 53 47 28 
Mean Reaction Time in Seconds 24.57 19.61 Mann- 
Whitney U. 
Z Value 
1.84* 
JR —— = 
*p<.05 
à df for X? =1 
Measures Two psychologists scored the Ror- 


— 


The Es compared the Rorschach 
responses on cards II, IV, VI, and VII of 
the two groups in terms of rejections, 
form level, sexual locations, overt sexual 
responses, and reaction time. Rejections 
were scored if S failed to respond to the 
card or if he rejected his response in the 
inquiry. Plus or minus form level was 
scored according to Beck, Beck, Levitt, 
and Molish (1961). Responses were 
scored for sexual locations when S uti- 
lized those areas of the cards which are 
frequently associated with sexual content 
(Klopfer et al, 1954; Piotrowski, 1957; 
Riva, 1965; Allen, 1968; Rapaport et al, 
1968). Using Beck's location system, the 
areas were: card II, D3 and D4, Card IV, 
D1; card VI, D3 and Dds 30; Card VII, 
D6. Overt references to sexual organs or 
activity were considered overt sex respon- 
ses. Reaction time was the time that 
elapsed between the presentation of the 
card and the offering of the first scorable 
response. 


Schach responses for plus or minus form 
level. A year after the original scoring, the 
psychologists rescored a random sample 
of the protocols. Score-rescore agreement 
was 82% for one rater and 96% for the 
other. 


Results 


A 2x4 analysis of variance on the 
number of responses per card for the two 
groups revealed no significant differences 
(F«1). 

As indicated in Table 1, the sex offen- 
ders rejected cards II, IV, VI, and VII sig- 
nificantly more frequently than the ran- 
dom sample of non-sex offenders (X? (1) 
= 4.38, p < .05). A Mann-Whitney U test 
(Siegel, 1956) showed that this group also 
had significantly longer reaction times to 
the four cards ( Z = 1.84, p < .05). The 
Mann-Whitney U test was used because of 
the extreme variability in the reaction 
times and because the reaction times were 
not normally distributed. 
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There were no significant differences 
between the groups in the frequency of 
minus responses, number of overt sex re- 
sponses, Or number of sexual locations 
used. 


Discussion 


The results of this study support the 
hypotheses that sex offenders differ from 
non-sex offenders in rate of rejection and 
reaction time to these four cards, The re- 
sults provide some additional empirical 
evidence of the utility of the Rorschach 
in detecting sexual disturbance. Card VI 
appeared to cause the most difficulty for 
sex offenders, reflected in the highest rate 
of rejection and the longest response 
latency. This is consistent with other re- 
ports that card VI is the most sexually 
potent card (Klopfer et al, 1954; Allen, 
1968). 

It is interesting that sex offenders con- 
sistently gave fewer minus responses to 
the four cards. The Es expected more 
minus responses in the sex offender 
group, especially on card VI. Minus form 
level, however, appears to be a poor indi- 
cator of sexual disturbance for this 
sample, as were use of sexual locations 
and overt sexual responses. Apparently 
sex offenders react to the sexual stimula- 
tion of these cards by blocking. 

In general, the results suggest that 
some of the measures used in this study 
were useful in differentiating this sample 
of sex offenders from a random sample of 
non-sex offenders. Of the characteristics 
studied, only rejections and reaction 
times differentiated between the two 
samples. 
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Holtzman Inkblot Anxiety and Shading Scores 
Related to State and Trait Anxiety 


PATRICK E. COOK, LINDA W. IACINO, JOHN MURRAY 
Florida State University 


and 


STEPHEN M. AUERBACH 
New Mexico State University 


Summary: The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) and the group Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique (HIT) were administered to 52 college Ss in order to determine the relationship 
between HIT Anxiety (4x) and Shading (Sh) scores and A-Trait and A-State scores. Neither 
Ax or Sh correlated with A-Trait. Ax correlated with A-State, both before and during the 
administration of the inkblots. To determine the influence of productivity or inhibition, 
inkblot protocol word counts were obtained. Word count failed to correlate with the sc ores 
on the STAI, but did correlate significantly with the HIT scores. 


Spielberger's (1966, 1972) distinction 
| between trait anxiety (A-Trait), a relative- 
ly stable disposition to experience anxie- 
ty, and state anxiety (A-State), a transi- 
tory emotional state, provides a basis for 
understanding discrepancies in the litera- 
ture on the assessment of anxiety which 
result from the confounding effects of 
considering anxiety to be a unitary con- 
struct. Moreover, the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory (STAI) developed by Spiel- 
berger and his colleagues (Spielberger, 
Gorsuch, & Lushene, 1971) provides well 
validated measurements of state and trait 
anxiety which can be utilized in validat- 
ing other test measures of anxiety. 

The literature on the assessment of 
E anxiety with the Rorschach has been re- 
viewed by Auerbach and Spielberger 

4 (1971) in terms of the state-trait anxiety 
distinction. On the basis of the studies 
reviewed, they conclude that the Ror- 
schach measures which best reflect A- 
State are shading variables and that the 
Rorschach variable most related to A- 
Trait is Movement (M). They also found 
that Elizurs RCT anxiety scale (1949) 
appears to be more closely related to A- 
Trait than A-State, although it may be a 
E confounded measure of both. One of the 
confounding factors in the literature is 
that number of responses may vary as à 

_ function of the S's defensive reactions re- 
E sulting from high levels of state anxiety. 
A technique which holds R constant 


would be less subject to this kind of influ- 
ence. 

The Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
(HIT) (Holtzman, 1958; Holtzman, 
Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron, 1961) requires 
only one response per blot. An anxiety 
score (Ax) has been developed for the 
HIT which is based upon Elizur's anxiety 
content scale. The literature contains but 
a few nondefinitive studies of the rela- 
tionship between HIT scores and indepen- 
dent anxiety measures (Herron, 1964; 
Kamen, 1969; Swartz, 1965; Swartz & 
Swartz, 1968; Zuckerman, Persky, 
Eckman, & Hopkins, 1967). In two stud- 
ies of the HIT and the Test Anxiety Scale 
for Children, M was inversely related to 
A-Trait (Swartz, 1965; Swartz & Swartz, 
1968). This finding is consistent. with 
Rorschach studies which show a tendency 
for low A-Trait Ss to give more move- 
ment responses than Ss high in A-Trait 
(Auerbach & Spielberger, 1971). The 
only other variable to show a consistent 
relationship with A-Trait was Affect 
Arousal, which was positively related to 
A-Trait in the two studies by Swartz 
(Swartz, 1965; Swartz & Swartz, 1968). 
Two studies investigated the relationship 
of A-State and the HIT by analyzing 
changes in HIT variables in response to 
stress using college Ss. No HIT variables 
changed consistently in response to stress 
(Herron, 1964; Kamen, 1969). In a single 
study in which A-State measures were 


| 
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used, no significant relationship with HIT 
variables were found for a sample of male 
psychiatric patients and male control Ss 
(Zuckerman et al., 1967). 

The present study undertook to deter- 
mine the relationship between A-State 
and A-Trait as assessed by the STAI and 
two HIT variables: Anxiety (Ax), a con- 
tent score; and Shading (Sh), a determ- 
inent score which has been suggested to 
be a measure of A-State on the Ror- 
schach. 


Method 

The Ss for this study were 52 students 
in undergraduate psychology courses who 
participated as part of course require- 
ments. The Ss were tested in a group. 
First, the State and Trait scales of the 
STAI were administered, followed by 
Form A of the HIT, administered accord- 
ing to the standard group instructions 
(Swartz and Holtzman, 1963). Then the 
A-State scale of the STAI was readminis- 
tered to the Ss with instructions to re- 
spond in terms of how they felt during 
the administration of the inkblots. 

The HIT protocols were scored for Ax 
and Sh according to the standard scoring 
procedure (Holtzman et al., 1961) by two 
inexperienced scorers.! Discrepancies be- 
tween the scores assigned for individual 
responses were resolved in discussion with 
the senior author. This procedure 
restulted in rescoring of only 9% of the 
2,340 responses; thus the scorers agreed 
on 91% of the responses. 

Correlation coefficients were calcu- 
lated for A-Trait, pretest A-State (A-State 
1), posttest A-State (A-State 2), with HIT 
Ax and Sh. 


Results and Discussion 


The means, standard deviations and 
correlation coefficients for A-Trait, A- 
State 1, A-State 2, Ax and Sh are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Ax correlated signifi- 
cantly with A-State 1 and A-State 2 while 
Sh correlated significantly negatively with 
A-State 1. 

These data would suggest that HIT Ax, 
a content score, is a measure of the state 
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Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and 
Correlation Coefficients for 
A-Trait, A-State 1, A-State 2, 
HIT Ax, and HIT Sh 


HIT 
STAI 
s 
x-1136| x = 844 
SD = 7.60| SD = 5.96 
A-Trait -.16 16 
x = 36.33 
SD= 8.12 | 
A-State 1 i Sr —.29* 
X = 34.90 
SD = 9.30 | 
A-State 2 :27* 02 
X = 38.17 


SD = 10.48 
*p«.05 


anxiety of the S both immediately prior 
to and during the administration of the 
HIT. Ax did not correlate with A-Trait. 
Ax appears to be related to the immedi- 
ately experienced anxiety state rather 
than the S's predisposition to respond to 
situations in an anxious manner. 

Shading was also unrelated to A-Trait. 
However, Sh did correlate negatively with 
A-State 1. Since the Rorschach literature 
suggests that response production tends 
to be inhibited as a function of guarded- 
ness and caution accompanying high lev- 
els of A-State, and since the group form 
of the HIT requires that the S provide his 
own inquiry and indicate the determ- 
inants of his response, it is entirely pos- 
sible that pretest levels of anxiety pro- 
duced a defensiveness or inhibition of re- 
sponse which would be reflected in shad- 


ing score, but not in Ax, which is based 
on content. 

In order to determine if productivity 
or inhibition were related to anxiety mea- 
sures or inkblot variables, word counts 
were obtained for the protocols and cor- 
related with STAI and HIT variables. Pro- 
ductivity, in terms of word count, was 
not related to anxiety level before (A- 
State 1) or during the inkblot administra- 
tion (A-State 2), nor to A-Trait. Signifi- 
cant correlations were obtained between 
word count and HIT anxiety (r= .42, p< 
.01) and shading (r = .30, p < .05), indi- 
cating that the more words a S used the 
more likely his response was to be score- 
able on these two variables. Megargee 
(1966) found significant correlations be- 
tween response length and these two HIT 
variables for juvenile delinquents; for his 
college Ss response length correlated with 
Ax but not Sh. 

The increase in A-State scores from 
pre- to posttest, which may be noted in 
Table 1, was significant at the .05 level (F 
7 4.60). The Ss tended to become more 
anxious during the administration of the 
test, which is consistent with the belief 
that tests in general, and projective test- 
ing in particular, tend to increase the S’s 
anxiety level. In this instance, this effect 
was evident for Ss both above and below 
the median on A-Trait. 

While the generalizability of these re- 
sults is limited by the restricted sample 
studied, the question of the validity of an 

T inkblot content anxiety score is reopened 
1 for the HIT. Further research, involving 
; more varied samples, differing levels of 
A-Trait, and differing levels of experi- 
mentally induced A-State (monitored 
with the STAI) will add further to under- 
standing of the relationship between ink- 
blot scores and anxiety. Validity research 
of this nature may be of increased impor- 
tance due to the recent publication of a 
profile format for the HIT (Megargee & 
Velez-Diaz, 1971) which will increase the 
clinical utility of the HIT. 
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Replication of an Empirically Derived TAT Set 
With Hospitalized Psychiatric Patients 


CHARLES S. NEWMARK and RAMON FLOURANZANO 
University of North Carolina Medical School 


Summary: Responses of. hospitalized psychiatric males to 20 TAT cards were evaluated by 
two independent judges to determine the theme frequency for each card. Results were 
highly similar to those obtained by Irvin and Woude (1971) and provide additional empirical 


support for a basic TAT set. 


Irvin and Woude's (1971) recent inves- 
tigation provided empirical support for a 
basic TAT set as the highest ranking cards 
in terms of thematic productivity were, 
with one exception, the same cards 
ranked as most valuable by experienced 
clinicians (Hartman, 1970). Their subject 
sample was psychologically intact male 
college students. The present study was 
conducted with a different client popula- 
tion in order to enhance the reliability of 
their results. 


Method 
Subjects 


Ss were 30 white male hospitalized 
psychiatric patients between the ages of 
26 and 49 years (M = 34.2, o = 4.8) with 
at least average intelligence as measured 
by an abbreviated form of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale. By psychiatric 
diagnosis, all Ss were classified as psycho- 
neurotic with an absence of cerebral 
dysfunction. 


Procedure 


A highly similar procedure to that fol- 
lowed by Irvin and Woude (1971) was 
used. All 20 TAT cards recommended for 
use with adult males were administered to 
each S on an individual basis approxi- 
mately 3-5 days following admission to 
the hospital. A counterbalanced design 
was used to control for order and fatigue 
effects, All cards were presented at one 
Session with a 10-minute interval between 
halves. Directions were identical for each 
S and were in accord with that recom- 
mended by Bellak (1954), 

All sessions were tape recorded and 
verbatim records of the protocols typed 
in duplicate, Two behaviorally oriented 


psychologists served as judges using 
Eron's (1950) statistically derived norma- 
tive checklist of TAT themes. Only the 
manifest content of the Story was evalu- 
ated without regard to covert, dynamic, 
or clinical significance. This thematic an- 
alysis is actually merely a counting proced- 
ure involving a minimal judgmental func- 
tion based solely on S's verbal statement 
(Eron, 1950). Once independent checklist 
ratings were completed, differences were 
discussed until agreement was reached for 
each theme considered. 


Results and Discussion 


Initial agreement among judges was 
obtained on 62% of the themes, while 
final agreement following minimal discus- 
sions occurred for 38%. Table 1 lists the 
rank order of each TAT card included in 
the study as determined by the number 
of themes produced by the sample. It can 
be seen that 8 of the 10 highest ranking 
Cards were those considered most valu- 
able by experienced clinicians (Hartman, 
1970). Cards 12M and 18BM elicited a 
significantly large number of themes to 
warrant inclusion with Hartman's basic 
set. However, one investigator (Weiss- 
kopf, 1950) found card 12M to be one of 
the least productive and with a low Trans- 
cendence Index, that is, as producing re- 
sponses which go beyond ordinary factual 
description (Prola, 1972). 

These findings are remarkably similar 
to those obtained by Irvin and Woude 
and provide additional empirical evidence 
for a highly productive basic set of TAT 
cards to be used with adult male subjects. 
It would have been difficult to predict 
and it is just as difficult to explain why 
normal and psychiatric male subjects 
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Table 1 both produce a comparable number of 
Rank Order of TAT Cards themes to 15 of the 20 TAT cards unless 


one assumes theme frequency is unrelated 
Based on Number of Themes Produced to pathology. 


by 30 Hospitalized Male Subjects 
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Summary: Ratings were obtained from 30 male college students as to the sexual stimulus 
relevance of a number of pictures from magazines, each depicting a man and a woman, Then 
a different group of 72 male students were asked to tell stories about the situations depicted 
in pictures representing 4 levels of rated sexual stimulus relevance. Half were given ambigu- 
ous instructions, while the other half were instructed to tell sexy stories, In general, sexier 
pictures elicited sexier stories, the effect being more marked with ambiguous instructions. 
Sexy instructions led to sexier stories except at the highest level of stimulus relevance. The 
results were interpreted within the framework of an abilities conception of personality. 


In the Thematic Apperception Test 
and similar tests based on the projective 
hypothesis, the S is given a series of pic- 
tures which are ambiguous as to the sto- 
ries they might suggest and is also given 
ambiguous instructions calling for “imagi- 
native" or "dramatic" stories. The origi- 
nal rationale for this procedure (Murray, 
1938) was that the more ambiguity pres- 
ent in the test situation, the greater the 
opportunity for the S to project his own 
motives into his stories and hence to re- 
veal his personality. 

An alternative rationale for the mea- 
surement of personality (Wallace, 1966) 
calls for the assessment of the ability of 
the S to respond to particular role de- 
mands, rather than of his response predis- 
position in situations with high response 
uncertainty. The present study represents 
a preliminary attempt at the measure- 
ment of a person's ability to think and 
express sexual thoughts when this is 
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HD-03110 from the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, and by a Gen- 
eral Research Support Award from the School 
e Medicine of the University of North Caro- 
ina. 

2 Requests for reprints should be sent to this 
author. 


called for, rather than his tendency to ex- 
press such thoughts in a situation with 
unclear demand characteristics. A person 
who is incapable of expressing sexual ide- 
ation in the kind of social situation repre- 
sented by a psychological evaluation 


might be expected to have difficulty in - 


other life situations which require, the 
ability to think clearly about sexual mat- 


ters. In order to measure this ability, it is . 


necessary to develop both instructions 
and stimulus materials suitable for elicit- 
ing stories with sexual content. 

Although the originators of the TAT 
devoted most of their attention to the 
subjective experience of the examinee as 
a source of thematic materials, the exten- 
sive research literature in this area makes 
it clear that the type of instructions 
given, the nature of the stimulus, and 
other situational factors have a marked 
influence on the stories elicited (Kagan & 
Lesser, 1961; Murstein, 1963, 1965). 


Studies concerned with instructional 
effects have been both of a general nature 
and more specifically concerned with sex- 
ual content. Weisskopf and Dieppa 
(1951) demonstrated that Ss could 
“fake” their responses in order to create a 
favorable impression. Lubin (1960, 1961) 
gave male college students aggressive and 
sexual TAT cards with three types of in- 
structions. When told that the well-adjust- 
ed person could express himself freely, Ss 
produced stories with increased sexual 


\ 
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and aggressive content. When told that 
the well-adjusted person could control his 
- feelings, Ss produced much more re- 
strained stories, as compared to the con- 
dition with neutral instructions. Lazarus 
(1961) illustrated the procedure of asking 
n S to tell the most erotic story he could 
as a way of highlighting neurotic internal 
struggles about sexual matters. Finally, 
Wallace (1966), in elaborating his notion 
of measuring response capability, referred 
to an unpublished study with Michael 
Conant in which male Ss were presented 
with Cards 6GF and 7BM of the TAT and 
asked to tell imaginative stories about the 
scenes depicted. Then the same pictures 
were reshown, and the Ss were asked to 
write the "sexiest story" of which they 
‘were capable to one of the pictures and 
the “most hostile" story they could tell 
to the other one. Wallace indicated that 
Ss varied markedly in their ability to 
comply with these instructions and pre- 
sented representative stories to illustrate 
« the range of freedom and restraint re- 
© veated by this procedure. 
T It is clear that the stimulus is a very 
. „important element in determining the 
/jcontent of thematic responses, but it is 
still uncertain what the optimum level of 
` ambiguity might be. The very earliest 
studies using thematic methods (Brittain, 
1907; Schwartz, 1932) used well struc- 
tured, relatively unambiguous stimuli. 
For example, Schwartz, working with ju- 
venile delinquents, included a picture in 
Ùi his series of a bully exhorting a young 
- boy to steal food from a peddler’s push- 
y cart. As already noted, the early users of 
^the TAT tended to assume that the best 
- d pictures for facilitating projection would 
4 


be as vague and ambiguous as possible. 
Murstein (1963) argued that for the mea- 
surement of drive expression, stimulus 
cards of medium ambiguity appeared to 
be the most promising, though he felt pic- 
tures closely depicting the actual behavior 
-~ would be better if it is prediction of be- 
havior rather than the underlying drive 
which is important. Leiman and Epstein 

-= (1961) found that the pictures of high 
sexual stimulus relevance were better at 
* discriminating Ss with high guilt over sex- 
ual expression, while pictures of low sex- 


at 
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ual stimulus relevance were best for dis- 
criminating Ss with a high frequency of 
sexual outlet. In the present study, no at- 
tempt was made to resolve this question; 
rather, an attempt was made to introduce 
systematic variation in the judged sexual 
relevance of the stimulus pictures used. 


Study I: Picture Ratings 


Method 


Subjects. The ratings of the sexual rel- 
evance of pictures to be used as stimuli in 
Study II were performed by 30 male col- 
lege students. All were undergraduates at 
Bowling Green State University and par- 
ticipated as part of a course requirement. 

Stimuli A pilot study had indicated 
that pictures chosen from family maga- 
zines did not have much range of judged 
sexual relevance. The 50 pictures used in 
the final rating study thus included some 
cut out of men's magazines such as Play- 
boy and Esquire. The only requirement 
for inclusion of a picture in the rating 
study was that it depict two people, one 
of whom was a man and the other a wom- 
an. Pictures were mounted on card stock, 
covered with clear plastic, and assembled 
into two loose leaf notebooks. Each pic- 
ture was assigned an arbitrary identifying 
number. 

Instructions. In the pilot study a sig- 
nificant interaction was found between 
the sequence in which ratings were done 
and the ratings given particular pictures. 
The instructions finally used sought to 
avoid this problem by having the S look 
through a number of pictures before be- 
ginning his ratings. These instructions 
were printed on the first page of a book- 
let given the S: 


In the two notebooks on the desk in 
front of you are 50 pictures. Your task 
is to rate each picture on the degree to 
which it suggests sexual arousal, First, 
look through the first 10 pictures in 
order to get and overall idea of how 
the pictures differ from each other. 
Then go back and begin rating with 
the first one. For each picture there is 
a page in this booklet with a list of five 
categories ranging from not suggestive 
of sexual arousal at one extreme to ex- 
tremely suggestive of sexual arousal at 
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the other (see sample below), For each 
picture you should write its number in 
the space provided on the rating sheet 
and then check the category which 
you feel is appropriate. Please begin 
with notebook one and do the pictures 
in order within each notebook. 


Each page of the booklet had a blank to 
be filled in with the identifying number 
of the picture and a five point rating 
scale, the numbers being verbally an- 
chored as follows: 1. Not suggestive of 
sexual arousal. 2. Somewhat suggestive of 
sexual arousal. 3. Very suggestive of sex- 
ual arousal. 4. Quite suggestive of sexual 
arousal. 5. Extremely suggestive of sexual 
arousal. The use of such adverbial multi- 
pliers as intensity anchors in a rating scale 
is supported by the work of Cliff (1959), 
though the order of the adverbs “very” 
and “quite” suggested by Cliff's data was 
the reverse of that used in the present 
study. 


Design and procedure. Two different 
sequences of the 50 pictures to be rated 
were selected at random. Half the Ss were 
then assigned to each sequence condition 
on a random basis. The task was adminis- 
tered individually to Ss by a male E, Each 
S was seated at a table in a quiet room 
and asked to read the printed instructions 
quoted above. The E answered any ques- 
tions by paraphrasing the printed instruc- 


2TT 
Table 1 
Analysis of Variance of Ratings 
Source of Variation df Mean Square F ’ 
Between Ss 
Sequence 1 5.05 46 
Error 28 11.03 
Within Ss [ 
Pictures 49 32.62 60.13* 
Pictures X Sequence 49 .62 1.14 
1 
Error 1372 js 54 
Mi L 
*p«.0l 


tions and remained in the room at a desk 
a few feet away during the rating, occu- 
pied with other activities but available if. 
needed to answer any questions about the: 
task. 


Results 
The mean ratings of the roa 


ranged from a low of 1.1 to a high of 4.4 
including the range from “not suggestive" 
to “quite suggestive" of sexual arousal. 
No picture received a mean rating of “‘ex- 
tremely suggestive," although Ss did on 
occasion use this rating category. The var- 
iances of the ratings ranged from .1 to 
154 and were very obviously correlated 
with the means. A 

The ratings were subjected to a mixed | 
analysis of variance (Lindquist, 1953)" 
with sequence condition as a betweemsSs, 
variable and individual pictures as a with- 
in-Ss variable. As indicated in Table 1, the 
differences among pictures were signifi- 
cant, as expected. Neither the sequence 
effect nor the interaction of pictures and | 
sequence was significant. 


Study II: 
Thematic Responses to Pictures 


Method 
Subjects. A different group of 72) 
male undergraduates at Bowling Green 
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Table 2 


Descriptive Data for 
Pictures Used in Study II 


a 


Identifying 
~ 9 Number 


State University served as Ss for Study II. 
There were chosen from the same S pool 


as Ss in Study I and also served as part of. 
ja course requirement. 

* Picture stimuli Sixteen pictures were 
selected from the group of 50 on which 
Tatings of sexual stimulus relevance were 
valable, The 50 pictures were first di- 
vided into four groups by rounding off 
ratings to the nearest whole number. 
Within each of these groups of pictures, 
he four with the lowest variability in ra- 
ings Were selected; two of each group of 
Our pictures were randomly assigned to 
icture set A, the other two to picture set 
è. Table 2 shows the means and variances 
f the ratings of the pictures selected. 
"gure 1 reproduces one picture from 
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each level of sexual stimulus rating to give 
an idea of the Tange of stimulus materials 
used in Study II. 


Instructions, In this study there were 
two instructional conditions, Dramatic 
and Sexy. The Dramatic instructions were 
similar to those traditionally used with 
the written form of the TAT (e.g. Auld, 
Eron, & Laffal, 1955); 


This is a test of your ability to tell 
Stories with imaginative themes. In the 
notebook in front of you are eight pic- 
tures, First, write the identifying num- 
ber of the picture at the top of a page 
in this booklet. Then use the page to 
Write out as dramatic à story as you 
can for that picture. Describe what is 
happening in the picture. Tell what the 
characters are thinking and feeling, 
keeping in mind the following: T. 
What has led up to the incident? 2. 
What is happening now? 3, What will 
be the outcome? It should take you 
only about 4 or 5 minutes to write 
each story. Be sure to do the pictures 
in order, 


The Sexy instructions were exactly like 
those just quoted except that in the first 
sentence the word imaginative was re- 
placed by sexual, and in the fourth sen- 


tence the word dramatic was replaced by 
the word sexy, 


Design and procedure, Each $ wrote 
stories about eight pictures, including two 
at each of the four levels of Stimulus Rel- 
evance. Half the Ss were given the pic- 
tures in ascending order of stimulus rele- 
vance and half in descending order, The 
scores of each pair of pictures were then 
combined for purposes of analysis, so 
that the four levels of Stimulus Relevance 
represented a within-Ss variable in the de- 
sign of the study. Ss were randomly as- 
signed to one of the eight experimental 
conditions constituting a 2 X 2 X 2 fac- 
torial design of the between-Ss variables, 
The between-Ss factors were Instructions 
(Dramatic vs. Sexy), Picture Set (A vs. B), 
and Sequence (Ascending vs. Descend. 
ing) There were thus nine Ss in each cell 
of the design, with four combined picture 
Scores for each Ss. 

After the first experimental session de- 
scribed here, each S' was given a 10 to 15 
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> 
Figure 1. Examples of pictures at different levels of sexual stimulus relevance. Uppa P | 
left: Picture #22, level 1. Upper right: Picture #7, level 2. Lower left: Picture #34, | 
level 3. Lower right: Picture 742, level 4. | 
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minute break and asked to return to write 
stories in response to an additional eight 

4. pictures. In this second session the S was 

given the instruction and picture set not 
given in the first session. In general, Ss 
A . became fatigued during this second ses- 

4 Sion, wrote stories which were obviously 
shorter, and seemed in general less coop- 
erative. Preliminary statistical analysis of 
the combined data from the first and sec- 
ond sessions indicated significant interac- 
tions between Instructions and the vari- 
ous sequence variables (Sequence of In- 
structions, Sequence of Picture Set) 
which- were difficult to interpret clearly. 
Thus, the present article reports on the 
results of the first session only. 

As in Study I, the task was adminis- 
tered to each S individually by a male £. 
The S was seated at a table in a quiet 
room and asked to read the printed in- 
structions on the first page of the booklet 
in front of him. The £ answered any 
questions by paraphrasing the printed in- 
„structions and remained in the room at a 
desk a few feet away while the S wrote 
out his stories, generally in 45 minutes to 
an hour. The desire to have the Æ avail- 

ble to answer questions was felt to out- 

weigh the possibility that his presence 
might somewhat inhibit the S’s involve- 
ment in his thematic task (Bernstein, 
1956). 


Scoring stories for sexual 
content. Preliminary work on scoring the 
4 stories for sexual content indicated that 
existing measures had an inadequate 
range of categories for the types of stories 
generated by Ss in the present study. The 
scoring system finally used is basically an 
extension of Clark's (1952) categories of 
"manifest sex imagery." In this revised 
scoring method, each story is assigned a 
number from 0 to 5. If more than one of 
the numbered categories is descriptive of 
the story, the higher number is assigned. 
Only explicit statements in a story are 
used in scoring rather than any inferences 
about what was happening. For example, 
if in a story two characters are described 
-as sweethearts, and it is later stated that 
the girl had a baby, it is not inferred for 
Scoring purposes that intercourse had tak- 
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en place. The categories in the scoring 
system were as follows: 


5. Sexual intercourse, described in 
slang terms, e.g. balling, screwing, 
etc. 

4. Sexual intercourse, but described in 
more formal language, e.g. making 
love, etc. 

3. Secondary sex activity such as kiss- 
ing, fondling, dancing, etc. 

2. Characters described sweethearts, 
on a date, courting, in love, mar- 
ried, etc., but none of the above ac- 
tivities are taking place. This in- 
cludes the situation in which one 
character has romantic intentions 
which are not shared by the other. 

l. The characters have some kind of 
relationship with each other which 
is not sexual in any of the above 
senses. 

0. No relationship between the charac- 
ters is indicated. 


Two raters independently scored the 
stories of 30 Ss in the present study. The 
stories were not identified as to the ex- 
perimental condition under which they 
had been written, and the raters were not 
given a chance to discuss the scoring crite- 
ria with each other or score practice sto- 
ries together. The raters agreed exactly on 
the digit to be assigned the stories in 77% 
of the ratings, and most disagreements 
were only one number off. The inter-rater 
reliability correlation coefficient was .82. 

The final ratings of the stories, repre- 
senting the data used for statistical analy- 
sis, were those of a single rater, done 
without knowledge of the experimental 
conditions under which the particular sto- 
ries had been written. 


Results 

A mixed analysis of variance (Lind- 
quist, 1953) was performed with Stimu- 
lus Relevance as a within-Ss factor and 
Instructions, Picture Sets, and Sequence 
as between-Ss factors. The results of this 
analysis are presented in Table 3. As Ta- 
ble 3 shows, the main effect of Stimulus 
Relevance was significant. The means of 
story ratings increased monotonically at 
each level of Stimulus Relevance from 
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Table 3 
Analysis of Variance of Stories 
Source of Variation Mean Square F 

Between Ss 
Instructions (A) 150.22 31.74* 
Picture Set (B) 18.00 3.80 
Sequence (C) 2.72 58 
AXB .13 .03 
AXC 10.13 2.14 
BXC 135 .07 
AXBXC .22 05 
Error 

Within Ss 
Stimulus Relevance (D) 3 77.48* 
AXD 3 12.88* 
BXD 3 42 
CXD 3 Al 
AXBXD 2 1.16 
AXCXD 3 56 
BXCXD 3 85 
AXBXCXD 3 95 
Error 192 


*p«.01 


one to four, as follows: 2.3, 2.7, 3.4, and 
3.9. The main effect of Instructions was 
also significant, as shown in Table 3. Sexy 
instructions produced stories of higher 
mean rating than those produced under 
Dramatic instructions (means of 3.4 and 
2.7 respectively). Picture Set did not pro- 
duce a significant main effect, nor did Se- 
quence. 

The only significant interaction indi- 
cated in this analysis was that of Stimulus 
Relevance and Instructions. The nature of 
this interaction is indicated in Figure 2. 


1 
As Figure 2 shows, Ss given Dramatic in- We 
structions and Ss who had been given 
Sexy instructions both showed mono- 
tonic increases in the mean ratings of 
their stories with increasing levels of 
Stimulus Relevance, but the slope of the 
increase was flatter in the case of Sexy 
instructions, The Stimulus Relevance ef- | 
fect was assessed separately under the 
two instructional conditions and found to | 
be significant under both Dramatic and, 
Sexy instructions (the F ratios with 3 ant 
96 df were 76.37 and 14.29 respectively, 
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Figure 2. Effects of Dramatic and Sexy 
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ratings of the sexual content of stories 
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both p < .01). Finally, comparisons were 
made of the two instructional conditions 
at each level of Stimulus Relevance sepa- 
rately. At levels 1, 2, and 3, Sexy instruc- 
tions produced stories with significantly 
higher mean ratings than Dramatic in- 
structions (the F ratios were 37.32, 
29.12, and 8,94 respectively, with 1 and 
64 df, all p < .01). At the highest level of 
Stimulus Relevance the instructional ef- 
fect was nonsignificant 2777 7.01,p» 
05). 


Discussion 
The results of Study I showed that pic- 
tures of the type used differ in ratings of 
the degree of sexual arousal they suggest 
to male college students. The use of such 
^ ratings is thus a feasible way to quantify 
Stimulus Relevance. The pictures used in 
Study I covered most but not all of the 
range of possible ratings, since no pictures 
f received a mean rating of "extremely sug- 
Bestive of sexual arousal.” 

In Study II, Ss told sexier stories when 
asked to do so than when given ambigu- 
Ous instructions and told increasingly 
Sexy stories as sexual stimulus relevance 
increased, but these two effects were not 
independent of each other. Under Dra- 

«Matic instructions, the kind usually given 


— with the TAT, Ss fairly closely matched 


the nature of the story they told to the 

Own stimulus relevance of the picture. 
Under Sexy instructions, Ss told sexier 
Stories than usual only to pictures at the 
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three lower levels of Stimulus Relevance. 
Thus, the present study is in agreement 
with the findings of Weisskopf and Diep- 
pa (1951) that Ss can change the nature 
of their stories to conform to the demand 
characteristics of the situation. The pres- 
ent study also confirms, with slight quali- 
fication, the findings of Lubin (1960, 
961) that instructions can increase the 
amount of sexual thematic content, The 
qualification is that this is true only for 
low and moderate levels of sexual stim- 
ulus relevance, 

The importance of the stimulus in de- 
termining the content of thematic respon- 
Ses is again confirmed by the results of. 
the present study, though no attempt was 
made to relate stimulus effects to the ef- 
fectiveness of the procedure for highlight- 


ing individual differences among Ss, 


There was no effect of Sequence in the 
present study. Murstein ( 1963) indicates 
that it makes very little difference what 
Order of presentation is used with TAT 
cards. Perhaps this generalization can be 
extended to other sets of pictures as well, 
including those with higher levels of stim- 
ulus relevance for sexual content such as 
the pictures used in the present study. 


Implications for Research 

The present studies limited their scope 
to the effects of certain experimental 
manipulations on sexual thematic respon- 
Ses to pictures, The technique of asking 
Ss to tell stories as SeXy as possible to 
pictures varying in judged sexiness sug- 
gests promise as a measure of the ability 
to think and express sexual thoughts. A 
reasonable question exists as to whether 
this ability is impaired in any known 
Psychopathological condition, On a com- 
mon sense basis, one might expect per- 
sons with frank sexual inhibitions such as 
impotence to have difficulty in such a 
task. It also seems likely that there are 
other conditions which involve a degree 
of ideational sexual inhibition. For exam- 
ple, in clinical lore, male exhibitionists 
are reputed to be inhibited and puritani- 
cal about sexual discussion. The view of 
Freud (1957) that all neuroses involye 
sexual repression (i.e. blockage of the 
ability to think sexual thoughts by anxie- 
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ty) is well known. The present technique 
might make possible an experimental test 
of Freud's view versus the opposing one 
of Mowrer (1967) that the neurotic, far 
from being excessively inhibited, expres- 
ses his impulses in inappropriate ways and 
then feels guilty about it. Finally, it is 
possible that the schizophrenic, despite 
his reputation for "primary process" 
thinking, may suffer from an inhibition 
of appropriate sexual ideation as one as- 
pect of his well known difficulty in han- 
dling human relationships. 

If it can be shown that ideational sexu- 
al inhibition relates to any of the above 
psychological difficulties, then the useful- 
ness of thematic techniques could be ex- 
tended into new realms. 
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A Sentence Completion Test 
Assessing Safety and Esteem Motives 


JOHN P. WILSON and JOEL ARONOFF 
Michigan State University 


Summary: This study was concerned with establishing the construct validity of a sentence 
completion test to assess safety and esteem motives, as characterized by Maslow (1970). A 
large number of students were given he test and 36 safety-oriented and 36 esteem-oriented 
Ss were selected and given the manifest anxiety (47), dominance (Do) and dependency (Dy) 
subscales from the MMPI. As predicted, the results indicated that safety-oriented Ss were 
significantly higher on manifest anxiety and dependency and lower on dominance than 
esteem-oriented Ss. Considerations of construct validity in the use of the test were discus- 


sed. 


A series of studies has produced in- 
creasing evidence on the effectiveness of a 
sentence completion test (Aronoff, 1972) 
to distinguish reliably between safety- 
and esteem-oriented individuals (as de- 
scribed by Maslow, 1970), as well as to 
p.:dict their behavior in experimental sit- 
uations. In two naturalistic studies, Aron- 
off (1967, 1970) found that the motiva- 
tional level of a group’s membership can 
affect significant aspects of the existing 
social structure. Briefly, in these studies it 
was found that persons with strong safety 
needs typically worked in groups with 
authoritarian leadership and hierarchi- 
cally arranged social structures, whereas 
persons with strong esteem needs tended 
'to have democratically shared leadership 
and egalitarian social structures. In a fol- 
low-up study, Aronoff (1970) found that 
when esteem-oriented persons entered a 
hierarchical social structure in large num- 
bers, the work unit changed so that it was 
similar to the egalitarian organization. In 
a laboratory experiment, Aronoff & 

` Mes (1971) selected Ss from a large 
group of volunteers on the basis of their 
sentence completion test (SCT) scores, 
composed five-man groups homogeneous 
with respect to either safety or esteem 
needs, and found that the groups devel- 
oped types of social structures similar to 


ex those found naturalistically. Scoring the 


interpersonal behavior of group members 
with Borgatta and Crowther's (1965) IPS 
Scoring system, the structure of safety- 
oriented groups was found to be hier- 
archical while that of esteem-oriented 


groups was found to be egalitarian, as 
measured by the distribution of task-ori- 
ented communicative acts among the 
group members. Messé, Aronoff, and Wil- 
son (1972) similarly selected Ss on the 
basis of their SCT scores and found that 
the leadership role in safety-oriented 
groups was determined by members fo- 
cusing on external social status, while in 
esteem-oriented groups it was determined 
by personal manifestations of task com- 
petence. Thus, these studies have indi- 
cated the utility of the SCT in naturalistic 
settings as well as its predictive validity in 
experimental research. 

However, in evaluating the results of 
these studies on the influence of motiva- 
tional variables on social structure, it is 
important to note that Tuckman (1964, 
1967) formed somewhat similar groups 
on the basis of cognitive variables and 
found results that closely parallel those 
described above. In order to investigate 
the relationship between cognitive com- 
plexity and social structure, Tuckman 
(1964) selected Ss on the basis of their 
cognitive complexity scores (Schroder & 
Streufert, 1962) and formed three-man 
groups whose members were homogene- 
ous in that their cognitive systems were at 
one of four levels ranging from concrete 
to abstract. The results indicated that the 
degree of social structure (hierarchical- 
egalitarian) was inversely related to the 
level of cognitive complexity. In a follow- 
up study Tuckman (1967), three-man 
groups were formed so that half of the 
groups contained more abstract members 
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than concrete, while the remaining groups 
had the opposite composition. The 
groups were then given two tasks, one de- 
manding more structure than the other 
for best performance. The results indi- 
cated that in the task demanding less 
structure, groups composed primarily of 
cognitively abstract persons outper- 
formed groups with the opposite compo- 
sition. No significant differences were 
found in performance on the other task. 
Thus, not only are predictions and results 
similar to those found when groups are 
organized on the basis of motivational 
variables, but the Schroder and Streufert 
assessment instrument is a sentence com- 
pletion test as well. 

Although previous research has dem- 
onstrated the usefulness of the SCT in 
predicting the behavior of safety- and 
esteem-oriented individuals, in order to 
establish more precisely the nature of 
these variables it is necessary to test their 
correspondence with motivational tests of 
known validity. The present study at- 
tempts to establish more firmly the con- 
struct validity of the safety and esteem 
motivational constellations. 

As characterized by Maslow, safety- 
oriented individuals tend to be highly 
anxious, dependent and mistrustful 
people, who are uncertain of their ability 
to cope with social relationships and 
strongly concerned with a predictable and 
orderly world. Esteem-oriented persons, 
by contrast, are characterized by strong 
concerns to demonstrate competency and 
mastery, both interpersonally and in 
terms of achievement. Considering the 
nature of these motives, it was hypothe- 
sized that safety- and esteem-oriented 
persons can be clearly differentiated on 
the dimensions of manifest anxiety, dom- 
inance and dependency as measured, re- 
spectively, by the At, Do and Dy sub- 
scales of the MMPI. Specifically, it was 
predicted that safety-oriented persons 
would score significantly higher on mani- 
fest anxiety and dependency and lower 
on dominance than esteem-oriented per- 


PS Method 


Male and female Ss were recruited 
through an advertisement in the Michigan 
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State University newspaper soliciting 
undergraduates interested in earning 
money by participating in research. In re- 
sponse, approximately 850 students ap- 
peared for a preliminary session at which 
they were given the SCT.’ Three trained 
coders scored the responses to the SCT 
by recording each time a person expres- 
sed concern for safety or esteem needs. 
The S's total score on each motivational 
dimension across the items was used as 
the index of the level of motivation. Two 
coders scored each SCT and each coder 
was paired with the others an approxi- 
mately equal number of times. The inter- 
judge reliabilities (as measured by prod- y 
uct-moment correlation coefficients) for 
the coder pairs ranged from .66 to .85, 
with means of .78 and .73 for safety and 
esteem scores, respectively. 


Ss were selected by the criteria that 
they were in the upper fifteenth percen- 
tile for one motive and the lower fif- 
teenth percentile for the other motive, as 
scored by both coders. From this pool of 
Ss, 36 safety-oriented and 36 esteem-ori- 
ented persons were selected for an experi- 
ment described in Mess¢, Aronoff, and 
Wilson (1972). There were 24 females 
and 12 males at each of the two motiva- 
tional levels. Approximately two weeks 
after the experiment, the opportunity 
was available to give these Ss a set of per- 
sonality tests composed of: (a) the Mani- 
fest Anxiety (Taylor, 1953); (b) the 
Dominance (Gough, 1951) and Depen- 
dency (Navran, 1954) subscales from the 
MMPI. Standard instructions were given 
as specified by the tests. 


Results 


As predicted, safety-oriented Ss scored 
significantly higher on manifest anxiety 
and dependency and lower on dominance 
than did esteem-oriented Ss. A 2 x 2 (sex: 
male or female vs. motivational orienta- 
tion: safety or esteem) analysis of vari- 
ance revealed no significant within-motive ...— 
e differences on the MMPI or SCT sub- 
scales. 


1 See Aronoff, 1972 for a full description of 
the test and objective scoring system, The man- 
ual is available on request to the second author. — 


MMPI Subscale 


Manifest Anxiety 
Dominance 


Dependency 


*p<.01 (one-tailed test) 
** p < .001 (one-tailed test) 


Discussion 


The similarity of the results to Tuck- 
man's studies presents necessary addition- 
al evidence in support of the assumption 
that the SCT measures motivational vari- 
ables. The results reported above indicate 
that safety- and esteem-oriented Ss differ 
significantly on manifest anxiety, dom- 
inance and dependency, and therefore 
help to establish the construct validity of 
scores derived from the SCT. 


It is possible that the similarity of 
these two sets of researches on personal- 
ity determinants of group structure is due 
to a correlation between levels of cogni- 
tive complexity and safety and esteem 
needs. If this supposition is accurate, and 
the validity of the motivational con- 
structs continue to be supported, then 
Tuckman's findings would result from 
this relationship. Future validational re- 
search is necessary to isolate the motiva- 
tional from the cognitive variables and ex- 
perimentally determine which variables 
best predict the differing social struc- 


cw tures, 


An additional benefit to the larger pro- 
gram of research may be derived from the 
findings of this study. Because the Af, 
Do, and Dy MMPI subscales have been 
used in a wide variety of research, these 
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Table 1 


Mean Manifest Anxiety, Dominance and Dependency Scores 
for Safety- and Esteem-Oriented Subjects 


Safety- 
Oriented 
N 7 36 


Group Means 


Esteem- 
Oriented 
N=36 


results provide useful additional informa- 
tion about the nature of individuals 
found to be strongly safety- or esteem- 
oriented. For example, the mean manifest 
anxiety and dependency scores for safety- 
oriented Ss are very similar to those for 
known hospitalized neurotics and highly 
anxious normals who tend to be low in 
self-esteem, hysterically inclined, passive, 
authoritarian, and mistrusting (e.g., Brack- 
bill & Little, 1955; Cowen, Heilizer, Axel- 
rod, & Alexander, 1957; Hunt & Jones, 
1963; Mangan, Quarterman, & Vaughan, 
1960; Smith, 1964; Taylor, 1953). In ad- 
dition, Kassebaum, Couch, & Slater 
(1959), in a factorial study of the MMPI, 
found that high anxiety and dependency 
and low dominance scores are part of a 
dimension of ego weakness, indicating 
maladjustment, general neuroticism, and 
a disposition toward behavioral disorders. 
Further, they found that high dominance 
scores relate to the dimension of ego 
strength, low anxiety, leadership ability, 
and intellectual efficiency. This increased 
understanding of individuals identified by 
their SCT scores mutually serves to ex- 
pand the range of personality variables 
that should be considered in the labora- 
tory study of group structure and gives 
direction to the study of the social organ- 
ization of clinical populations. 
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A Non-Verbal Technique for Assessing Frustration Response 
in Pre-School Children! 


FRED W. VONDRACEK, ALETHA H. STEIN, and LYNETTE K. FRIEDRICH 


The Pennsylvania State University 


Summary: The present study represents a report of the initial development of a picture 
method for assessing response to frustration in preschool children. Study 1 (N = 91) included 
the initial development of the picture materials; it also produced some validational support 
for the picture method in the form of significant correlations between picture choices and 
extensive behavior observations. Study 2 (N = 49) was designed to be essentially a replica- 
tion of Study 1. In addition, further validational support was sought through the correlation 
of picture choices with global teacher ratings of the behaviors of interest. 


The present paper represents a prelimi- 
nary report on the development of a pic- 
ture method for the elicitation and assess- 
ment of responses to frustration in pre- 
school children. Two studies are summar- 
ized, the first dealing with the initial de- 
velopment of the technique as the part of 
a larger project which examined the im- 
pact of television on young children's be- 
havior (Stein, Friedrich, & Vondracek, 
1971). The second study attempted a rep- 
lication of these findings, but added a re- 
fined system of weighted scoring, as well 


wee*as additional data regarding concurrent 


validity through the use of teacher ratings 
of aggressive, prosocial, and avoidance be- 
haviors. 


Picture Measure of 
Responses to Frustration. 

Testing of preschool children is a diffi- 
cult task for a number of reasons. Limi- 
ted verbal facility and generally short at- 
tention spans necessitate the development 
of largely nonverbal tasks which have 
high interest value for preschoolers, and 
which require relatively little time for 
completion. Although a number of inves- 
tigators have attempted to canstruct such 
instruments their efforts have yielded few 
instruments sufficiently reliable even for 
research purposes. 

The problems involved in measures of 
fantasy aggression have been discussed at 
length (Mussen & Naylor, 1954; Berko- 
witz, 1962; Lovaas, 1961; Patterson, 
1960; Maher, 1964). These problems re- 
1 This research was supported in part by De- 


Partment of HEW Contract No. HSM42-70-71, 
A. H. Stein, principal investigator. 


volve around two major issues: (a) the 
nature of the inferences to be made from 
the test responses, and (b) the predictions 
that can be made from the test responses. 
An investigator’s position on these issues 
determines whether test responses are as- 
sumed to reflect the aggressive drive of 
the individual, some *'disposition toward 
aggressive behavior", the reinforcement 
history of the subject, the aggression 
arousal nature of the test stimuli, or some 
combination of the above. Thus, some in- 
vestigators have suggested that interven- 
ing variables such as anxiety (Pittluck, 
1950), history of punishment (Mussen & 
Naylor, 1954), parental modeling of ag- 
gression (Bandura & Walters, 1963; Beck- 
er, Peterson, Luria, Shoemaker, & Hell- 
mer, 1962), strength of avoidance behavi- 
ors (Lesser, 1957; Miller, 1952; Smith & 
Coleman, 1956), and the nature of the 
stimulus itself (Kenny, 1964) must be 
taken into account before predictions can 
be made from test responses to overt, 
observable behaviors. 


A basic assumption underlying the de- 
velopment of the picture method was 
that children learn three basic behavioral 
patterns to frustrating situations, labeled 
aggressive, prosocial, and avoidance. This 
proposition has empirical support from 
the research literature. Beginning as early 
as 1939 (Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, 
& Sears, 1939), numerous studies have 
shown that aggressive behaviors may re- 
sult from frustration. Although refine- 
ments in the basic frustration-aggression 
hypothesis have been develped since Mill- 
er's (1941) initial addendum, the work of 
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Rosenzweig (1948) has confirmed the ap- 
plicability of the hypothesis to the area 
of projective measurement. 

Prosocial behaviors were defined to in- 
clude the delay of gratification, persist- 
ence in difficult activities, cooperation, 
self-control, and attempts to understand 
another's feelings. These behaviors are 
frequently conceptualized as ego mechan- 
isms (Hartment, Kris, & Lowenstein, 
1946), and are considered to be socially 
desirable, highly rewarded alternatives to 
aggression. 

Avoidance behaviors were defined to 
include such behaviors as "crying" or 
“walking away" from a frustrating situ- 
ation. Miller (1941) was first to point out 
the importance of studying the strength 
of the disposition to avoid in the study of 
response to frustration, and Patterson 
(1960) has demonstrated that the predic- 
tion of overt aggressive behavior is signifi- 
cantly enhanced if both "aggressive re- 
sponse dispositions" and “inhibitory vari- 
ables" are considered. 


Description of 
Assessment Method 

Since the present method was to be 
used primarily with preschool children 
(ages 4-5), it was felt advisable to require 
no verbal responses from the subject. 
Consequently, picture sequences (car- 
toons) were used to present both stimulus 
and response alternatives. A similar for- 
mat was first used by Patterson (1960) 
with a somewhat older population. 
Whereas his procedure entailed the pre- 
sentation of six different and specific re- 
sponse alternatives, the present method 
was designed with only three response 
alternatives (aggressive, prosocial, and 
avoidance) for each set of stimulus pic- 
tures. This reduction in the number of 
choices was thought to reduce the com- 
plexity of the situation for the younger 
subjects; it also permitted the administra- 
tion of more test items while keeping the 
time required for administration at 15 
minutes. 

The series consisted of 18 sets of pic- 
tures: two pictures in each stimulus set 
and three pictures in each corresponding 
response set. The method attempted to 
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sample a large variety of interpersonal 
and situational contexts. Consequently, 
of the 18 stimulus sets 6 each presented 
home, playground, and nursery school 
contexts; 3 each depicted aggression by 
adults and by peers, rejection by adults 


and by peers, and behavior intended to ,, 


frustrate by adults and by peers. The 
specifications of both the stimulus and 
response pictures were developed by con- 
sensus of the authors and two graduate 
assistants, all of whom had extensive ex- 
perience in working with young children. 
Picture sets administered to boys depic- 
ted boys as the protagonists, while the 
girls were shown pictures that were ident- 
ical in every respect, except that the pro- 
tagonists were girls. This was done in 
order to facilitate identification and pro- 
jection by the subject. 

All pictures were drawn in ink by an 
artist according to the investigators’ 
specifications. The initial drawings were 
drawn on 3 x 5 index cards. For adminis- 
tration, however, the two stimulus pic- 
tures were copied on a single piece of 
paper, as were the three response pictures 
for each set. 


Procedure 


In the first study, the sample included 
91 children, 50 boys and 41 girls, ranging 
in age from 3 years, 10 months to 5 
years, 6 months, with a mean age of 4 
years, 6 months. These children, all cau- 
casian, were especially recruited for à 
summer nursery school program conduc- 
ted as part of a research project. Standard 
ratings of socioeconomic status were not 
applicable because many of the childrens" 
parents were students. The mean years of 
education for the fathers was 14.7 years. 


The data for the second study was col- 
lected in the same nursery school setting 
as the data for Study 1. The Ss for Study 
2 were 29 girls and 20 boys who were 
approximately the same ages as the Ss in 


Study 1. They were drawn from essential- | 


ly the same population as Ss for Study 1. 
While Study 1 attempted to produce vali- 
dational support for the assessment meth- 
od by means of extensive behavioral ob- 
servation of the S, Study 2 attempted to 
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1. These two boys are having a good time 
playing with their ball. 


2. Ronnie wants to play with them, but 
they won't let him. What is Ronnie going 
to do now? 


obtain further validational evidence 
through the use of global teacher ratings. 


Testing Procedure 

The order of presentation of the 18 
picture sets was randomized and constant 
for all Ss in Study 1. In Study 2 the 18 
picture sets were randomized again to 
prevent systematic order effects. In all 
other respects the test administrations 


were identical. The two pictures in each 


set were always introduced with a specific 
commentary by the administrator de- 
signed to clarify and emphasize the cues 
presented in the picture sequences. For 
example, one of the sets, designated “re- 
jection by peers in the nursery school 
situation" depicts two boys playing with 
a ball. The second stimulus picture shows 
a third boy who apparently wants to en- 
ter the game but is rejected by the other 
boys. The verbal comment of the test 
administrator was specified as follows: 
"These two boys are having a good time 
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1. Here, Ronnie is crying because they 
don't want him to play with them. 


Hm 


3. Here, Ronnie is kicking the ball so the 
other boys can't play either. 


- 


playing with their ball. Ronnie wants to 
play with them, but they won't let him. 
What is Ronnie going to do?" Immedi- 
ately following the presentation of the 
stimulus pictures, the three response 
alternatives were presented with the com- 
mentary: “Here, Ronnie is crying because 
they don't want him to play with them 
(avoidance); in this picture he is telling 
the teacher about it (prosocial); and here, 
Ronnie is kicking the ball so that the 
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other boys can't play either (aggressive). 
The order of the three response alterna- 
tives was also randomized. After presen- 
tation of the response alternatives the Ss 
were asked: “Which of these do you 
think Ronnie will do?" The scores ob- 
tained by each S were represented by 
three numbers indicating the frequency 
with which he had chosen the aggressive, 
the prosocial, and the avoidance alterna- 
tives in responding to the 18 picture sets. 
Thus, the $'s score on each of these three 
variables could range from O through 18. 
The test administrators for Study 1 were 
four advanced female undergraduate stu- 
dents trained and supervised by a gradu- 
ate assistant. They reported that the chil- 
dren had little difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the task, and that they cooperated 
very well. Inspection of the test protocols 
revealed no systematic differences among 
administrators. In Study 2, one male 
graduate student and one advanced fe- 
male undergraduate student were the test 
administrators. 


Observational Procedure 

A modified time sampling procedure 
was used in the classroom observations. 
Each child was observed for five minutes 
at a time; behavior was scored in one- 
minute blocks. If two separate instances 
of a category of behavior were observed 
during the same minute, two scores were 
given. Three observers worked in each 
classroom during each nursery school ses- 
sion. Each observer was given a list of 
names with instructions to observe the 
children in the order shown. The lists 
were established by dividing the 2% hour 
session into three blocks of time. Within 
each block, children were assigned to the 
lists in random order. The lists were 
arranged so that a given child fell in the 
first time block on one observer's list, and 
the third time block on the remaining list. 
Observations were made in all situations 
except when the child went to the bath- 
room or when he participated in an adult- 
led group acitivity such as group singing. 
The six observers were rotated between 
classrooms. Thus, the observations for a 
given child were spread evenly across ob- 
servers and across the time period of the 
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nursery school session. 

Five graduate students and one ad- 
vanced undergraduate in Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relations served as 
regular observers. Agreement between all 
possible pairs of raters ranged from 56 to 
100 percent. Formal inter-rater reliability 
was computed using the procedure des- 
cribed by Sears, Rau, & Albert, 1965). 
This method is a rather conservative one; 
nevertheless, the mean percent exact 
agreement among pairs of observers was 
74.8; the mean percent agreement on gen- 
eral categories was 79.0. 


Observational Categories 

In the area of aggressive behaviors five ^ 
behavioral categories were developed on 
theoretical grounds and on the basis of 
correlational clustering of a much larger 
initial group of behavioral observation 
categories. 1. Physical Aggression (hitting, 
banging, throwing, pulling, etc., at an- 
other person) and 2. Verbal Aggression 
(name-calling, jeering, threatening, dero- 
gation, and angry talk to another person) 
represented clusters of behavior that cor- 
related more highly within than between * 
clusters, although all were positively rese 
lated. 3. Interpersonal Aggression, a com- | 
bination of these two, was included be- | 
cause of the importance of separating ag- 
gression directed toward people from 
other targets of aggression. 4. Object Ag- 
gression included aggression toward | 
inanimate objects (banging, hitting, 
throwing inappropriate objects). 5. The | 
final category of Serious Aggression rep- y 
resented a combination of physical, ver- 
bal, and object aggression. 

In the area of prosocial interpersona 
behaviors, there were also five categories 
for observation: 1. Cooperation (inter- 
action directed toward common goal, 
mutual sharing, etc.), 2. Nurturance (giv- | 
ing approval, help, comfort, reassurance, 
affection, protection), 3. Verbalization of 
Feelings (verbal statements about own 
feelings), 4. Rule-obedience (any evidence = 
of S’s awareness of and spontaneous at- | 
tempt at compliance with rules, state- 
ments, or questions about rules), and 5.* 
Tolerance of Delay (S is able to Wait | 
patiently for something he has indicated 


| 


$ 


m^ 


+ 
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Table 1 
Internal Reliability Coefficients 
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Variables 

Study 1 
Total (N = 91) 55 «75 37 
Boys (N = 50) 45 74 44 
Girls (N = 41) .63 .75 .29 

Study 2 
Total (N = 49) 
Boys (N = 20) 


Girls (N = 29 


Study 1 and 2 


Total (N = 140) 
Boys (N = 70) 
Girls (N = 70) 


he wants). There were no observational 
categories corresponding to the avoidance 
behavior depicted in the picture method. 


Teacher Ratings 

In the second study a different kind of 
validational evidence was sought through 
the use of global teacher ratings rather 
than ratings of actual classroom behavior 
by various observers. Consequently, each 
nursery school teacher was asked to com- 
plete three eight-point scales on each 
child. These included a scale measuring 
aggression, one assessing prosocial behavi- 
ors, and the third assessing avoidance be- 
haviors. These scales were Guttman type 
scales which were anchored at the low 
point by “almost never asserts self by 
fighting, shoving, or teasing”. At the 
other extreme the scale was anchored by 
“frequently in fights, a good deal of un- 
necessary shoving, or arguing”. Scale 2, 
the prosocial scale, was anchored at the 


low point by “seldom cooperates with 
other children; does not follow rules 
easily”. At the high end the scale was 
anchored by “almost always cooperates 
and follows directions explicitly”. Final- 
ly, the avoidance scale was anchored at 
the low end by “never seeks the assist- 
ance of peers or teachers but instead acts 
independently”. At the other extreme the 
scale was anchored by “almost always 
seeks teacher’s aid or resorts to hiding 
and crying”. Both classroom teachers 
rated each child on the three scales at the 
beginning of the experiment, and approx- 
imately six weeks later, in order to pro- 
vide estimates of both interjudge and test 
retest reliability. 

Formal validity estimates for the 
teachers” ratings were not obtained. It 
was attempted, instead, to build valida- 
tional support for the picture method 
through building a network of evidence, 
consisting of extensive observations, re- 
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liable teacher ratings, IQ and age correla- 
tions, and correlations between picture 
choices and television viewing prefer- 
ences. 


Results and Discussion 


One of the major problems in testing 
preschool children is that of achieving ac- 
ceptable internal reliabilities for tests or 
other assessment methods. In the present 
study internal reliability coefficients were 
computed using the analysis of variance 
method described by Winer (1962, p. 
124). The internal reliability coefficients 
for Study 1, Study 2, and Study 1 and 2 
combined are presented in Table 1. 

Inspection of the table reveals that al- 
though internal reliabilities for boys and 
girls vary considerably from Study 1 to 
Study 2, the reliability coefficients for 
the total samples in Studies 1 and 2 are 
remarkably similar and suggest a certain 
stability of performance which can be en- 
couraging. Reliability coefficients for two 
of the scales, aggression and prosocial, 
were similar to reliability coefficients of 
other measures reported in the literature 
for subjects of comparable age (Stott & 
Ball, 1965). An initial attempt was made 
to improve internal reliabilities by weight- 
ing all picture items around the means for 
each scale. It was found, however, that 
this did not appreciably increase the in- 
ternal reliability of the scales. 

Optimism for the further development 
of the present assessment method may be 
obtained from the fact that one category 
of picture stimuli (that involving adults as 
the frustrating agents) was found to cor- 
relate significantly with the extensive be- 
havior ratings performed in the nursery 
school setting (see Table 2). The fact that 
only those stimulus sets involving adults 
as the frustrating agents produced signifi- 
cant correlations with the behavior obser- 
vations is difficult to explain. One could 
speculate that the adult test administra- 
tors were able to elicit more realistic 
choices when the picture test frustrators 
were also depicted as adults. 

The various categories of prosocial be- 
haviors observed in the classroom did not 
show any systematic correlation with the 
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Table 2 


Correlations Between Aggressive 
and Prosocial Choices 
and Observed Aggressive Behavior 


[aggression] Prosoca 
A Aggression | Prosocia 
Variable E | (Adulis) 
=| 

Physical 

Aggression TEN -.17 
Verbal 

Aggression 1224. -.21* 
Interpersonal 

Aggression .26* -21* 
Object 

Aggression .24* -17 
Serious 

Aggression ha -.21* 

*p«.05 
**p«01 


prosocial response choices on the picture x 
method. F 
In Study 2, the test data were related 
to global teacher ratings of aggressive, 
prosocial, and avoidance behaviors. Test- 
retest reliabilities of the teacher ratings 
(for four teachers) ranged from .64 to .86 
for aggression ratings, from .59 to .78 for 
prosocial ratings, and from .54 to .84 for 
avoidance ratings. These test-retest reli- 
abilities were carried out with a six week 

interval. Interjudge reliabilities for the _ 
four teachers (two teachers in each of 
two classes) were computed both for the 
initial ratings as well as for the “retest” 
ratings. They ranged from .66 to .85 for 
the aggression ratings, from .40 to .63 for 
the prosocial ratings, and from .30 to .48 
for the avoidance ratings. 

Basically, correlations between global 
teacher ratings and picture choices were » 
not impressive. The correlation between 
aggressive choices and teachers’ ratings of 
aggression for the initial rating was .18; + 
for the prosocial choices the correspond- 
ing coefficient was .37, and for the avoid- 
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{ Correlations of Age, IQ, and MA with 
Aggressive, Prosocial, and Avoidance Choices 


Aggressive Choices Prosocial Choices 


p 


ance choices it was .53. It is puzzling that correlations between MA and aggressive 
the correlation for aggression is lowest and avoidance choices Suggest that the 
and for avoidance highest, when inter- younger children with lower IQs were 
judge reliabilities appeared to follow an much more likely to make aggressive or 
exactly opposite pattern. Thus, although avoidance choices, 
judges agreed best on who Was aggressive, Taken together, the validity estimates 
correlation of this judgment with projec- derived from these indices, both behavior 
tive choice turned out to be Very low. observations and teacher ratings, as well 
This represents a methodological dilemma as correlations with IQ, age, and mothers’ 
wee that should be addressed in future explor- reports of TV program favorites suggest 
ation of the present picture method, that the picture method has some merit 
Study 1 produced two additional, and considerable potential. Moreover, in- 
though indirect validity indicators, First, ternal reliability coefficients were suffici- 
mothers’ reports that their children pre- ently high (and consistent across studies) 
ferred aggressive Programs on TV corre- to warrant the further development of 
lated .34 (p < .01) with their children’s — the picture method, 
aggressive choices on the picture method; 
conversely, these same mothers" reports REFERENCES 
correlated —26 (p < .05) with their chil- Bandura, A., & Walters, R. H, Aggression, In H. 
* dren's prosocial choices. The second type W. Stevenson, J. Kagan, and C. Spiker 


of indirect validational support obtained PE Psychology. Chicago: Chicago 


*^ from Study 1 involved the correlation of Becker, W. C., Peterson, D. R., Luria, Z., Shoe- 


Picture response choices with the chil- maker, D. J., & Hellmer, L. A. Relation of 
dren’s Age, IQ, and Mental Age (MA). factors derived from parent-interview ratings 
These correlations are reported in Table 3 to behavior problems of five-year-olds. Child 


P Development, 1962, 33, 509-536. 
for boys and girls separately. ; ; ed ; : 
It is reasonable to expect that a combi- a Andi ee Vor el Poychologi 
nation of age and IQ (Mental Age) woud onat i. Doob, L. W., Miller, N. E., Mowrer, 
correlate substantially with prosocial O. H., & Sears, R. R. Frustration and Aggres- 
4 choices on the picture method. Prosocial sion. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
^ Picture choices depicted mature, socially 1939. : ^ 
approved behaviors, and the choice of Hartman, MESES e bu ar dein R Con. 
* Such behavior would be expected to be ture. The Prychoonapeer gol Schi Child. 
more likely in the older and more intelli- Vol 11. International Universities Press, 


Bent children. Conversely, the negative 1946. 
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Validating Hand Test Acting Out Ratios For 
Overt and Experimentally Induced Aggression’ 


JOHN F. HIGDON? and STANLEY L. BRODSKY? 


Southern Illinois University 


Summary: The Hand Test Acting Out Ratio (AOR) was studied with respect to written 
measures of hostility toward self, task, and experimenter, and was used to test for aggression 
caused by experimentally induced stress. Wiggin’s MMPI Hostility Scale was also compared 
with the Hand Test AOR. It was found that while the written measure reflected the effects 
of the experimentally induced stress, the AOR did not; nor did the AOR scores correlate 
significantly with the content-derived hostility scale. It was concluded that if one wants to 


- 
+ 
effective and accurate method. 
""v The Hand Test (Wagner, 1962) posses- 


ses several desirable characteristics as a 
projective device. Simple to administer, 
Score, and interpret, it is also nonthreat- 
ening and brief. It takes approximately 
ten minutes to administer and another 
ten minutes to score and interpret. Both 
the simplicity and the oral nature of the 
test make it particularly useful for retard- 
ed, illiterate, or physically disabled sub- 
jects who sometimes react slowly to new 

situations. 
s The Hand Test consists of a series of 
nine cards presented in standardized or- 
der, with a drawing of a hand on each, 
and a tenth card which is blank. The sub- 
ject is instructed to tell what the hand 
might be doing; for the blank card he is 
asked to imagine a hand and tell what it 
might be doing. Responses are scored ac- 
cording to 15 basic scoring categories as 
well as an Acting Out Ratio (AOR) de- 
rived from five of these basic scores: (Af- 
fection + Dependency + Communica- 
tion): (Direction + Aggression). This 
score was intended to have special refer- 
ence to the prediction of overt aggressive 
behavior, but it was also suggested that it 
teveals the individual as he is present, not 
how he was or could be (Wagner, 1962). 
The AOR has been used to differenti- 


! This study was part of an unpublished 
Master's thesis by the first author, under the 
supervision of the second author, submitted to 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. 
> Now at the University of Missouri and Vet- 
ees Administration Hospital, Columbia, Mis- 
uri. 
3 
Now at the University of Alabama. 


find if individuals are angered by frustrating situations, simply asking them is a more 


ate good from poor institutional adjust- 
ment of juvenile delinquents (Azcorate & 
Gutierrez, 1969) and delinquents from 
normals (Wagner, 1962). A non-atio 
score derived from the same five com- 
ponents as the AOR has been used with 
mixed success to differentiate offenders 
against people from offenders against 
property and model prisoners from prob- 
lem prisoners (Brodsky & Brodsky, 
1967), delinquent recidivists from non- 
recidivists (Wetsel, Shapiro, & Wagner, 
1967), and assaultive from nonassaultive 
offenders in a parole program (Sarbin, 
Wenk, & Sherwood, 1968). 


Most other research with the Hand 
Test to date has concerned itself with the 
question of whether the Hand Test could 
successfully discriminate between known 
clinical groups. Attempts in this have gen- 
erally been successful. Concurrent valid- 
ity or comparison of Hand Test scores 
with scores on tests measuring similar 
constructs, is lacking, as are indicators of 
predictive and construct validity. 


The present study was concerned with 
these aspects of AOR validation: the de- 
gree to which both experimentally- 
induced frustration and self-reported hos- 
tility were related to the Hand Test AOR, 
and the relationship of the AOR with a 
self-report criterion measure of aggression 
of the S toward himself, and experimen- 
tal task, and an experimenter. The AOR 
was chosen because as a ratio score it 
possesses statistical advantages in research 
dealing with repeated measures. 
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It was hypothesized that after induced 
frustration normal college student Ss in 
an experimental (stressed) group would 
increase significantly more than control 
(non-stressed) college Ss in AOR scores 
from a Hand Test pretest to a posttest. 
Secondly, it was hypothesized that Hand 
Test high AOR pretest Ss would aggress 
significantly more against themselves, the 
experimental task, and the experimenter 
on a Research Evaluation Questionnaire, 
than Hand Test low AOR Ss. Third, Hand 
Test high AOR Ss were expected to have 
significantly higher scores than Hand Test 
low AOR Ss on a Manifest Hostility scale 
(HOS) (Wiggins, 1966), a measure of self- 
reported aggressiveness. Fourth, it was 
hypothesized that after induced frustra- 
tion, Ss in the stressed group would in- 
crease significantly more in their aggres- 
sion against themselves, the experimental 
task, and the experimenter, as measured 
by the Research Evaluation Question- 
naire, than the Ss in the non-stressed 
group. 

Method 
Subjects 

Ss consisted of 120 male undergradu- 
ates with a mean age of 20. All were 
drawn from a pool of Ss taking Introduc- 
tory Psychology at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 


Instruments 


A large interval timer with a sweep 
second hand was used, with a buzzer at- 
tached which was set to sound every 60 
seconds. The materials for the stress task 
were the same as used by Statham (1967) 
and consisted of the Arthur Stencil De- 
signs II (Arthur, 1947); designs 4, 5, 18, 
19, and 20 for the experimental group 
and designs 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 for the con- 
trol group. The low numbers indicate 
very easily completed designs, and designs 
18, 19, and 20 are very difficult. 


Hand Test Acting Out Ratio 

Pretest and posttest measures were 
taken to obtain AORs with the Hand Test 
with the interval between administrations 
varying from one to three weeks for all 
Ss. The instructions for the Hand Test 
were given in the same standardized form 
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as in the Hand Test Manual (Wagner, 
1962), and the examiners recorded the 
Ss’ responses verbatim. The Hand Test 
posttest to obtain AORs was individually 
administered following the experimental 
and control procedures, and the Manual 
was used in scoring. 


Manifest Hostility Scale 

The Manifest Hostility Scale (HOS) 
was used to determine the degree of self- 
reported hostility. According to Wiggins 
(1966) the content scales, as a group, do 
not provide a measure of ‘pathology’ that 
is consistent with the conventional 
psychiatric meaning of the term. Rather, 
the HOS is considered to be more appro- 
priate for distinguishing greater or lesser 
amounts of hostility within normal col- 
lege student males. The 27 items of the 
HOS were combined with the 15-item 
MMPI Lie scale plus 20 additional items 
from the MMPI in order to disguise the 
nature of the test and to eliminate the Ss 
whose efforts to fake good might invali- 
date the HOS results. One S, with a Lie 
score of 9, was dropped from the study. 


Research Evaluation Questionnaire 

The Research Evaluation Question- 
naire (REQ), was identical to the one 
used by Statham (1967), which in turn 
was a modification of a questionnaire 
used by Fishman (1965). Statham added 
items which gave the Ss additional oppor- 
tunity to aggress against the task as well 
as against themselves and against the ex 
perimenter. The Ss were asked to make a 


The 17-item scale required ratings on 
each item on a ten-point scale from -5 
through +5. 


Procedure 

The Ss were given the HOS and the 
Hand Test in group and individual ses- 
sions, respectively, from one to three 
weeks before the experimental procedure. 
The Ss were divided into two groups On 
the basis of their first Hand Test AOR 
scores, with high AOR Ss scoring above 
the median and low AOR Ss below the 


median. The Ss were then assigned to the 
experimental (stressed) or the control 
(non-stressed) groups, with 30 high and 
low hostility Ss in each group. A £ test 
howed that there were no significant dif- 
rences between the two conditions on 
fhe pretest (77.21). From one to three 
weeks later the experimental and control 
MSs individually were informed that they 
Were going to take an intelligence test and 
should have no trouble completing each 
of the designs involved in less than 30 
Seconds. They were told that the clock 
and attached buzzer would help them 
keep track of the time. While the experi- 
mental Ss were attempting the task the 
W experimenter made several derogatory re- 
marks about the S’s performance, such as, 
"You're taking a long time on this.” The 
Hand Test posttest was given to obtain 
ORs immediately after the stress situ- 
ation, followed by a brief interview to de- 
termine whether the Ss were aware of the 
Nature of the experiment. Last, the Ss 
Were given the Research Evaluation 
lestionnaire and asked to fill it out for 
the experimenter’s research supervisor. 
he questionnaire was completed 
onymously, although records were kept 
Broups to which the Ss were assigned. 
The procedural steps in their chrono- 
logical order were: 
l. Administration of Hand Test and 
. Manifest Hostility Scale. 
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- Administration of Stress Condition 
(one to three weeks later). 
A. Stress to 30 high AOR Ss. 
B. Stress to 30 low AOR Ss, 
C. No stress to 30 high AOR Ss. 
D. No stress to 30 low AOR Ss. 
3. Readministration of Hand Test and 
Manifest Hostility Scale. 

4. Administration of Research Evalu- 

ation Questionnaire. 

The procedure for the control S's was 
identical to that of the experimental Ss 
except that designs 2—6 of the Arthur 
Stencil Design II were used and the buz- 
zer was not used, to assure the Ss of a 
successful and minimally stressful experi- 
ence. 

To avoid experimenter bias, the Hand 
Test AOR posttests and the Research 
Evaluation Questionnaires were scored 
without knowledge of the Ss' assignment 
to the control or experimental groups. 
Trained examiners, who were undergradu- 
ate psychology students, administered all 
the materials after the experimental con- 
ditions and the experimenter who admin- 
istered the stress conditions was not pres- 
ent. 


Results 
The AOR means and standard devi- 
ations for experimental and control Ss by 


high and low AOR groups are shown in 
Table 1. A t test of the effect of the stress 


Table 2 


Means and Standard Deviations on ; 
Aggression Against the Self, Task, and Experimenter 
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High AOR 


High AOR 


EXPERIMENTER 


condition on the pre- vs posttest AORs 
revealed no significant difference (17 1.29); 
thus the hypothesis that the AOR of the 
Ss would be significantly affected by the 
Stress condition was not supported. 


Three separate analyses of variance 
were performed to test for the effects of 
the stress condition and Hand Test pre- 
test AOR on each of the three subscales 
of the REQ. Table 2 presents the F values 
plus the relevant cell totals for each of 
the three subscales. These comparisons 
demonstrated a significant effect of the 
stress condition on the REQ, (p < .05) 
indicating the appropriateness of the 
REQ as a criterion for induced aggression. 
Further analyses of variance using only 
the highest and lowest 30 AOR Ss in a 
more extreme split, yielded essentially 
the same result. The hypothesis predict- 
ing more aggression on the REQ for high 


Experimental Control 
32.8 


25.6 


"Aa 
AOR Ss, however, was not supporté; 
using either all 120 Ss or the 60 Ss in th 
more extreme split. The inter 
effects of the stress and AOR variable 
also did not approach significance. i 

Data comparing HOS scores with hig 

and low AOR Ss were found to be nonsi i 


nificant (t=1.38), as were similar A 
utilizing the more extreme split (f P. ‘ 
Pearson product-moment correla i i 
using both more and less extreme sp it 
similarly were nonsignificant (r=-.01 anc 
r7.04, respectively). e. 3 
The hypothesis that the stres: 

dition odd increase the AOR sores 
Ss who were frustrated was not subs 
ated, but comparison of the hc n 
posttest sections of Table 1 revealed ty, 
there was a substantial decrease in ^ T 
scores for high AOR Ss from p T 
posttest, and a substantial increas 
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AOR scores for low AOR Ss from pretest 
to posttest. This result may be explained 
as a regression toward the mean, or an 
effect due to the Ss’ familiarity with the 
instrument. This effect may have been en- 
hanced by the rather short (one to three 
week) period between administrations, or 
it might have been due to general task— 
(not stress) related effects which brought 
about inhibition of aggression in high 
AOR Ss and release of aggression in low 
AOR Ss. Whichever explanation is cor- 
rect, it should be noted that the effect 
probably served to lessen the measureable 
effect of stress on the AOR, thus making 
the results less conclusive. 


Discussion 


The present study did not support the 
hypothesis that the Hand Test AOR mea- 
sures what it purports to measure in re- 
gard to aggression due to stress, or, as 
stated in the Manual, the individual’s cur- 
rent and immediate psychological state. 

his assumes that there were significant 

creases in aggression following the stress 
condition, as supported by the REQ re- 
sults. However, the Hand Test AOR dif- 
fered from the REQ criterion measure. 
The REQ was a written measure and an 
element of confidentiality was maintain- 
ed to assure freedom of response. The 
Hand Test, however, administered in a 
standardized manner for all Ss, involved 
verbal and relatively “public” self-presen- 
ation to obtain the AORs. Thus the S 
could have felt constrained to suppress 
his oral expression of hostility. An alter- 
jate interpretation of the findings is that 
o find if a S is angry or hostile about 
omething that has happened, one should 
imply ask him. As opposed to concealed, 
ndirect, and ineffective hostility evalu- 
ition techniques, the interpersonally hon- 
st and direct questions are accurate and 
vork well, 


Previous research with the Hand Test 
ften involving the AOR, had established 
ome degree of usefulness in differentiat- 
ng clinical groups, and this differentation 
nay be due to well established and long- 
erm characteristics of the Ss. The present 
tudy’s focus on situational variables may 
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point to the Hand Test’s AOR as not re- 
flecting state characteristics in Ss, but the 
instrument may still possess some useful- 
ness in tapping more consistent character- 
istics of Ss. 


It is suggested that the Hand Test’s 
AOR cannot predict future aggression to 
a significant degree, based on our experi- 
mental conditions, Ss, and criteria. The 
nature of the aggression in the present 
study may not be an indication of the 
efficacy of Hand Test AOR’s prediction 
in real life situations. Hospital workers, 
prison staff, and similar professionals are 
concerned with the potential for injuring 
others rather than the hostility in written 
comments. 


No relationship whatever was found 
between AOR and HOS scores; thus, the 
instruments either are assessing different 
constructs within the complex subject 
area of hostility, or simply may not mea- 
sure aggression under conditions such as 
these. 


The development of an empirical 
framework for any assessment device re- 
quires a foundation of many studies and 
many samples. The present investigation 
has not yielded a building block. Rather 
it has indicated that one small piece of 
the construction has some structural de- 
ficiencies. The Hand Test does not stand 
or fall on the base of the AOR alone, but 
at least for the present, and for the par- 
ticular purposes noted, we suggest not 
learning heavily, if at all, on the Hand 
Test AOR score. 
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Replicated Empirical Correlates of the MMPI 8-9/9-8 Code Type 
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Summary: Correlates of the 8-9/9-8 MMPI code type were obtained by comparing descrip- 
tors for these profiles with all other profiles in two large independent samples of white 
public mental hospital inpatients. Replicated findings included more frequent ratings for 
flight of ideas, voice is loud, labile mood, and unrealistic hostility; and higher mean scores 
for excitement, labile affect, paranoid delusions, and bizarre speech. The 8-9 and 9-8 code 
types were also analyzed separately. Findings unique for the 8-9s were speech and motor 
activity, both increased in amount. The only unique finding for the 9-8s was "does not 
know why hospitalized.” Three replicated differences between male 8-9/9-8s and female 
8-9/9-8s were found to merely reflect comparable male-female differences in the total 


sample representing all code types. 


Dahlstrom and Welsh (1960) cite 
Hathaway and Meehl as stating that a 9-8 
profile from a psychiatric population 
“implies a more malignant hypomanic 
picture than the 9-4 combination [p. 
208] .” Marks and Seeman (1963) reported 
that analysis of their 8-9/9-8 code type 
resulted in findings of disorientation, per- 
plexity, emotional inappropriateness, hal- 
lucinations, autism, and retarded stream 
of thought. Psychosis was the most fre- 
quent diagnostic label (typically schizo- 
phrenic, mixed). Gilberstadt and Duker’s 
(1965) 8-9s also displayed confusion. 
Hyperactivity was another highly signifi- 
cant finding. Less impressive differenti- 
ating descriptors were: circumstantial; 
compulsive; hostile; restless; talkative; 
tension; anxiety; and depression. The 
most likely diagnosis was schizophrenic 
reaction, catatonic type. In a more recent 
study, Lewandowski and Graham (1972) 
found that an 8-9/9-8 displays less anxiety 
and more grandisoity than other psychi- 
atric patients. He was also described as 
“tends not to say that he feels blue or 
depressed.” Lachar (1968) reported that 
his 8-9/9-8s were most frequently diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic, typically schizo- 
affective. 

Inconsistency in diagnoses and 
symptoms among the studies reported 
above suggested that another examination 


of correlates of the 8-9/9-8 code type in a 
psychiatric sample would be useful, par- 
ticularly if such a study used a replication 
design. Comparison of 8-9s vs. 9-8s and 
males vs. females would also be of value 
to clarify the correlates associated with 
subcategories within the general code 
type. The opportunity to carry out these 
analyses presented itself in the course of 
development of a new empirical auto- 
mated MMPI interpretive system. 


Method 


A full description of the Ss and metho- 
dology is available in an earlier publica- 
tion (Gynther, Altman, Warbin, & Slet- 
ten, 1972). Briefly, MMPIs were obtained 
from inpatients at five traditional state 
hospitals and two community mental 
health centers in Missouri. Mean age was 
39, approximately 6075 were male, with 
the typical patient a readmitted alcoholic 
or psychotic from the lower or lower- 
middle class. The original sample consis- 
ted of 1125 white Ss, of whom 30 fell 
into the 8-9/9-8 code type. The replica- 
tion sample consisted of 1445 white Ss, 
of whom 42 were 8-9/9-8s. The Ns given 
for 8-9/9-8 represent profiles remaining 
after those with more than 30 omissions 
and F greater than 25 (raw score) were 
excluded. The code type was not other- 
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wise restricted. A separate study of 
8-9/9-8 black Ss was contemplated but 
abandoned because of insufficient N. 
Descriptors included 111 mental status 
items, 24 factors derived from these 
items, and a diagnostic impression (Slet- 
ten, Ernhart, & Ulett, 1970). Ratings 
were done by psychiatric residents within 
a few days of admission. A comparison 
was made between the 8-9/9-8 code type 
and the rest of the sample for each descrip- 
tor by comparing frequencies or means, 
whichever was appropriate, and applyinga 
test of significance (chi-square or Stu- 
dent's t). The following subanalyses were 
also performed (Ns for the original 
sample are to the left of the slant mark, 
for the replication sample to the right of 
the slant mark): comparison of 8-9s 
(N=11/19) and 9-8s (N=19/23) separately 
with the rest of the sample and compari- 
son of males (N=13/21) to females 
(N=17/21) within the 8-9/9-8 code type. 


Results and Discussion 


In the original sample the following 
items significantly differentiated the 
8-9/9-8s from the rest of the code types: 
Ritualistic acts, blocking, clang associa- 
tions, neologisms, flight of ideas, voice is 
loud, labile mood, unrealistic hostility, 
thoughts of assault, and delusions of 
worthlessness. The factors bizarre speech, 
excitement, depersonalization, inappro- 
priate affect, labile affect, and paranoid 
delusions were also significant. Item fre- 
quency and factor means were all higher 
for 8-9/9-8s than for non-8-9/9-8s. Signif- 
icant major diagnostic categories were 
“psychosis,” which occurred more fre- 
quently, and “personality disorder,” 
which occurred less frequently for the 
8-9/9-8 code type. 

Table 1 shows the items and factors 
significant in the original sample that rep- 
licated in the second sample. The reader 
will note that they suggest a clinical pic- 
ture of hostile-paranoid excitement. 
Neither diagnostic category significant in 
the first sample was confirmed. 

The 8-9 and 9-8 code types were ana- 
lyzed separately to see if replicate corre- 
lates could be found other than those 
yielded by the 8-9/9-8 analysis. Fifteen 


Related Empirical Correlates of the MMPI: 8-9/9-8 f 


Table 1 
Replicated Mental Status Correlates 5 
of the 8-9/9-8 Code Type? 
8-9/9-8  |Non-8-9/9-8 

Items” 

Flight of 

ideas 23/26 10/9 

Voice is 

loud 20/19 8/6 4 

Labile 

mood 23/17 10/8 

Unrealistic t | 

hostility 27/29 13/13 | 
Factors? 

Excitement | 1.50/1.86 -71/.60 

Labile 

affect .93/.64 .54/.39 

Paranoid | 

delusions 1.73/1.40 .93/.92 | 

Bizarre 

speech .63/.31 .15/.14 


* Original sample findings are given to 
the left of the slant mark, replication 
sample findings to the right of the l 
slant mark. L 


In percentages. 


© [n mean scores. 


significant correlates were found for the 
89s and 21 for the 9-8s in the first 
sample. However only five correlates for 
8-9 and two for 9-8 were confirmed by 
analysis of the second sample. Of these, 
three correlates, all mental status items, 
had not been found for the 8-9/9-8s:  ,. 
“speech, increased in amount” and "ac | 
tivity, increased in amount" for 8-9s and A 

“does not know why hospitalized" fof 


9-8s. All three showed increased fre - 


me 
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cies for their respective code types as 
compared to the rest of the sample. AI- 
though not found for 8-9/9-8s, the repli- 
cated 8-9 items are consistent with the 
picture of excitement that was found for 
that code type. The one item that replica- 
ted for 9-8s can easily be explained on 
the basis of chance. 

Of six male-female 8-9/9-8 differences 
significant in the first sample, the factors 
"judgment impaired" and "sensitive" plus 
the demographic variable "number of 
children" replicated in the second sample. 
All three yielded higher scores for fe- 
males. To see if these differences were 
unique to the 8-9/9-8 code type, they 
were compared to the male-female scores 
for the factors and demographic variable 
in question for the entire sample 
(N-1125). These total figures were al- 
most identical to those for the 8-9/9-8 
code type in all three cases, indicating 
that these 8-9/9-8 correlates merely re- 
flected differences in male-female base 
rates, 

The paucity of replicated correlates 
found in the 8-9 and 9-8 and male-female 
subanalyses suggests that this is a relative- 
ly homogeneous code type. If one accepts 
this conclusion, then elaborate rule sys- 
tems for defining the code type, such as 
Marks and Seeman's eight rules, would 
seem to be of questionable value, assum- 
ing that the purpose of these rule systems 
is to increase homogeneity within the 
code type. 

These findings corroborate those of 
Hathaway and Meehl relating the code 
type to a hypomanic picture. In this con- 
nection it is of interest that 8-9/9-8s were 
diagnosed as manic-depressive illness, 
manic type about six times more fre- 
quently than non-8-9/9-8s, even though 
this difference was not statistically signifi- 
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cant in both samples. This is not to say 
that the excitement typically seen in 
8-9/9-8s is necessarily associated with a 
diagnosis of manic-depressive illness. The 
most frequent diagnosis in both samples 
was schizophrenia. The proper interpre- 
tation of the data would seem to be that 
although 8-9/9-8s present a clear-cut pic- 
ture of hostile-paranoid excitement, this 
picture may be associated by clinicians 
with a variety of diagnostic labels, 
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Summary: The stability coefficients and alternate forms reliabilities of the EPI (Forms A 
and B) over six weeks were ascertained with 70 (35 males, 35 females) Indian university 
students, The stability estimates and alternate forms reliability of the extraversion-intro- 
version (E-/), neuroticism (WV) and lie scales (L) ranged from 0.60 to 0.92 and 0.56 to 0.80 
respectively. On the basis of results it was concluded that as the EPI has demonstrated 
generally high reliability on Indian sample, and same may be used safely for personality 


measurement in India. 


In the field of personality assessment, 
the usefulness of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (EPI) (Eysenck and Eysenck, 
1964) as a useful aid has been amply 
demonstrated. Attempts have been made 
to ascertain its alternate form estimates 
of reliability and retest reliability for dif- 
ferent samples from different countries of 
the world. For example, Eysenck and 
Eysenck (1964) have provided extensive 
data using English samples of 2,000 nor- 
mals, 210 neurotics and 90 psychotics on 
alternate form estimates of reliability, the 
coefficients of reliability ranging from 
0.74 to 0.91. Some data on alternate 
forms reliability of the EPI have also been 
provided with Australian and American 
samples (Sales & Richardson, 1968; Jen- 
sen, 1964). Similarly, Eysenck and 
Eysenck (1964) have reported coeffici- 
ents of retest reliability on normal British 
subjects. Farley (1971) have also reported 
stability estimates for the EPI (Form A) 
with 80 American university students (40 
males, 40 females). In all such reported 
studies, the EPI has demonstrated gen- 
erally high reliability for a personality 
measure. 

Since the EPI is receiving due atten- 
tion in India as well, in the present study 
an attempt has been made to ascertain ifs 
alternate forms reliability and coefficients 
of stability on Indian sample. 


Method 


Seventy Indian university students (35 
males, 35 females) were administered the 
EPI forms A and B twice, with an interval 
of six weeks between the first and the 


second administrations of the test. Their 
ages ranged in between 16 to 19 years 
with a mean age of 16.94 years. 


Results and Discussion 


The mean scale scores and standard de- 
viations were calculated separately for 
males and females for the three scales of 
the forms A and B of the EPI on both the 
Occasions of testing. The results are re- 
ported in Table 1. 

It is notable from Table 1 that there is 
no difference between the mean scores of 
males and females and of previous and 
final testings on each scale of the EPI. 

Table 2 indicates stability coefficients 
and alternate forms correlations for the 
E-I and N scales of forms A and B of the 
EPI separately for 35 Indian males and 35 
Indian females. 

A perusal of Table 2 indicates that the 
coefficients of test-retest and alternate 
forms reliability are high in the case of 
Indian subjects. The present data also sug- 
gest that the alternate forms coefficients 
of reliability for E-/ are lower than those 
for N. This confirms the observations of 
Farley (1971) that “the alternate forms 
reliability estimates for E-J are generally 
lower than those for N, suggesting that 
alternate forms A and B may be some- 
what more equivalent for N than for EJ 
(p. 366)." It may also be noted that co- 
efficients of test-retest reliability are high- 
er than that of the alternate forms. As far 
as L scale is concerned, stability coeffici- 
ents range in between 0.60 and 0.72 for 
both the forms on both the sexes. Alter- 
nate forms reliability coefficients for L 
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Table 1 
Mean Scale Scores and Standard Deviations for 


^ FS 
Males and Females on Forms A and B of the EPI 
| First Testing Second Testing 
Form Scale Sex [ = 
Mean SD Mean SD 
|- pes + ul | 
E Male 11:9 ELT] 11.7 4.0 
N Male 10.0 4.3 10.3 4.9 
| L Male 3.1 1.8 3.0 1.8 
EPI — A 
E Female 11.6 4.0 11.4 4.1 
N Female 9.6 4.9 10.1 5.6 
1 L Female 2.8 1:7 2.7 2.0 
! hs | 
E Male 12.3 4.9 12.0 4.6 
N Male 10.5 4.9 10.2 4.8 
L Male 2.9 2.0 3.0 1.8 
EPI — B 
E Female 11.7 5.3 11.0 4.9 
N Female 9.8 3.9 9.7 3.8 
L Female 25 1.6 2.4 1.9 
“th 
Table 2 
Stability Coefficients and Alternate Forms Correlations 
aT T 
y E-I N L E-I N L 
|= = r i 
Source N Test- | Test- | Test- je pra ani 
Retest | Retest | Retest ane 3 S 
Forms | Forms | Forms 
"icem Vi is 
Indian Male 0.83A | 0.82A | 0.68A 
University 35 0.78 | 0.80 | 0.59 
Students 0.81B | 0.82B | 0.60B 
d 
Indian Female 0.89A | 0.89A | 0.72A 
University 35 0.76 | 0.78 | 0.56 
Students 0.92B | 0.91B | 0.70B 


A and B represent Form A and Form B of the EPI. 
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scale in males and females are 0.59 and 
0.56 respectively. 

On the basis of present data, it may be 
concluded that the EPI presents high reli- 
able estimates of personality factors 
extraversion-introversion (E-/) and neu- 
roticism (N), on Indian sample. Hence, 
use of EPI in India for personality assess- 
ment is suggested. 
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Task Independence and Locus of Control Orientation in Children! 


SUSAN B. BOTTINELLI and FREDRIC WEIZMANN 
Purdue University 


Summary: A new measure of locus of control orientation, the Gruen-Korte-Stephens IE 
Scale, was administered to 48 male and female second graders. These subjects were then 
tested for the amount of help-seeking and imitation in which they would engage in perform- 
ing tasks. The chief findings, in addition to sex differences in help-seeking, were that 
internal males imitated an experimenter’s behavior more than external males when the 
behavior was instrumental in task performance, but less when the behavior was irrelevant to 
the task, The findings for females were unclear, and several alternative explanations were 


discussed. 


Locus of control (Rotter, 1966) orien- 
tation refers to the expectancy one has of 
being able to meaningfully influence 
events in one’s life. An internal locus of 
control refers to a relatively high expec- 
tancy of being able to exert such control, 
while an external locus of control refers 
to a relatively low expectancy. Research 
has indicated that knowledge of a per- 
son’s locus of control orientation is useful 
in predicting various classes of behavior. 
In general, these studies suggest (e.g., 
Blackman, 1962; Crowne & Liverant, 
1963; Lefcourt, 1965; Rotter, Liverant, 
& Crowne, 1961) that internal Ss tend to 
show greater initiative, show more resis- 
tance to conformity pressure, and strive 
harder and persist longer at tasks than ex- 
ternal Ss. Children with an internal locus 
of control also achieve better academic- 
ally than do externally controlled chil- 
dren (Chance, 1965; Coleman, Campbell, 
Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Weinfeld, & 
York, 1966; Crandall, Katkovsky, & 
Crandall, 1965). 

The primary purpose of the present 
study was to investigate whether or not 
internality-externality is related to inde- 
pendence-dependence in young children, 
as the research evidence cited above 
would suggest. It seems logical that the 
types of caretaker behavior which appear 
most likely to produce independence in 
1 This study is based on a thesis by the first 
author under the direction of the second author 
and submitted to the Department of Psycholog- 
ical Sciences, Purdue University, in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for a Master of 
Science degree. The authors would like to 
thank Drs. Gerald E. Gruen and Mark W. 


Stephens for their helpful comments and 
suggestions. 


children would also be those most likely 
to produce an internal locus of control 
orientation. 

Since independence has often been de- 
fined in disparate and confusing ways 
(McCandless, 1967, Ch. 2), it was decided 
to restrict the use of the concept in the 
current study to task independence; that 
is, the degree to which and manner in 
which children utilize other people in the 
performance of tasks. Consequently, in- 
dependence and dependence will be 
viewed here as relating to two definite 
styles of problem solving. 

Two different aspects of task indepen- 
dence were differentiated and investi- 
gated. The first was simply the degree to 
which children asked for or accepted help 
on a task. The second aspect was some- 
what more complex and concerned the 
degree to which children imitated an 
adult model in solving a problem. As 
DuHamel and Biller (1969) suggested, 
amount of imitation and independence 
may be related. They may not be related 
in any simple way, however. In particular, 
goal-directed imitation should be distin- 
guished from incidental imitation. Goal- 
directed imitation refers to the imitation 
of responses which facilitate reaching 
some end efficiently and directly. Such 
imitation may not indicate dependency, 
but rather an ability to differentiate im- 
portant and unimportant cues in problem 
solving. If this is the case, one might ex- 
pect internal Ss to score higher than ex- 
ternal Ss on goal-directed imitation, since 
internal Ss may be better able to make 
such discriminations. Several studies 
(Davis & Phares, 1967; Seeman, 1963; 
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Seeman & Evans, 1962) have indicated, in 
fact, that internally controlled Ss possess 
more information relevant to their goals 
than do external Ss. 

The second kind of imitation, inciden- 
tal imitation, refers to the imitation of 
non-goal-relevant behavior and may be 
more closely related to other indices of 
dependency than is goal-directed imita- 
tion. If the hypothesis under consider- 
ation is correct, external Ss should imi- 
tate more on this task than internal Ss. 
Both kinds of imitation were investigated 
in the current study. 5 

A second aim of the study was to in- 
vestigate the utility of a newly-developed 
locus of control measure, the Gruen- 
Korte-Stephens Internal-External (GKS- 
IE) Scale (Gruen, in Asher et al., 1971). 
Although several I-E measures for elemen- 
tary school children exist (Battle & Rot- 
ter, 1963; Crandall, Katkovsky, & Pres- 
ton, 1962; Nowicki & Strickland, 1970), 
they all require either individual adminis- 
tration or reading on the part of the 
child. Further, the language employed in 
several of the above scales is rather diffi- 
cult for first- and second-grade children. 
The GKS-IE Scale, in contrast, can be 
group-administered, requires no reading, 
and the language is simple, concrete, and 
appropriate for young children. 

Employing a sample of 1200 second, 
fourth, and sixth grade Ss of varying eth- 
nic and socio-economic groupings, Gruen 
(in Asher et al., 1971) obtained an inter- 
nal consistency index (Kuder-Richardson 
Formula 20) of .76 for the measure. In a 
recent unpublished study, Graham (1972) 
has found correlations between the 
GKS-IE Scale and IQ to be —.06 and —.11, 
respectively, with two samples of second 
grade children. Similarly, correlations be- 
tween the scale and the children's social 
desirability scale were low and nonsignifi- 
cant. Thus there is a positive but low rela- 
tionship between the GKS-IE Scale and 
ability measures. This finding is conson- 
ant with findings from other studies em- 
ploying different I-E measures. Lefcourt 
(1965) in a review of the literature has 
reported generally low IE-IQ correlations 
except where extreme groups (i.e., nor- 
mals and retardates) are compared. 


Task Independence and Locus of Control in Children 


In addition to employing the scale in 
investigating independence, the utility of 
the scale in predicting school grades was 
also investigated. Since, as mentioned 
above, I-E has been found to relate to 
academic achievement, successful predic- 
tion in this area would constitute an ad- 
ditional indicator of the scale's construct 
validity. 


Method 

Subjects 

Forty-eight second-grade children, 26 
males and 22 females, all of whom were 
attending a rural Indiana public school, 
were used as Ss. The Ss ranged in age 
from 7 to 10 years. (Mean ages and stand- 
ard deviations are presented in Table 1). 


Table 1 


Mean Ages and Standard Deviations 
for Males and Females 


Standard 
Deviations 


Males 
Females 


Task Measures 


Help-seeking behavior was measured 
by assessing the number of times a child 
asked for or accepted help as he walked | 
blindfolded through a 6 x 6 foot maze. | 
The maze was so constructed that there 
were no blind alleys or choice points, ^ 
only places where the maze clearly turned | 
right or left. The maze walls were 2 feet 
high and were made out of cardboard and 
tempered masonite. Ski goggles with 
opaque black paper inserted over the 
lenses served as an effective and comfort- 
able blindfold. 


Goad-directed imitation was measured 
by means of a guessing game. The materi- 
als employed in the game included three. 
8 x 11 inch cards with six pictures 
mounted on each card. The picures varie¢ ^ 
along each of two attribute dimensions 
one with two levels, and one with three. 


Thus, one set of pictures, for example, 
varied in terms of color (orange, blue, or 
yellow) and kind of object (house or flow- 
er), and the six pictures collectively repre- 
sented all possible combinations of these 
two attribute dimensions. The child's task 
was to guess which one of the six pictures 
the experimenter was thinking about. 

The game can most efficiently be 
solved by employing a two-question strat- 
egy (e.g., "Is it a house or flower?" and 
"Is it orange, blue, or yellow?"), rather 
than randomly guessing. This strategy was 
demonstrated to the child on each set of 
pictures, and the dependent variable con- 
sisted of the number of times the child 
employed questions consonant with this 
strategy subsequently. 

Incidental imitation was assessed by 
means of a matching task. The materials 
for the task consisted of four 344x104” 
cards on each of which was mounted four 
pictures of various animals. As each of the 
cards was presented to the child, he was 
also given an empty card and four pictures 
identical with the mounted pictures, but 
unattached. The aim of the task was to 
place the unattached pictures on the emp- 
ty card in a position identical with that of 
its mounted counterpart on the first card. 
The task was demonstrated to the child by 
the experimenter, who placed the animals 
ona practice card from right to left. 

The instructions to the child were to 
"put these pictures (pointing to the pic- 
tures) on this card (pointing to the card) so 
that it will look just like this one." Inciden- 
tal imitation was scored whenever a child 
imitated the experimenter and laid out the 
cards in a right-to-left rather than the more 
normal left-to-right-sequence. 

Data from a pilot study supported the 
view that the left-to-right sequence is a 
highly stable one for second graders. Fif- 
teen second graders were asked to spon- 
taneously arrange pictures similar to the 
ones employed in the study. Each child 
was given 5 trials. Out of the total of 75 
placements, only seven followed a right- 
to-left ordering and four of these were 
from a single child. Thus, it could be safe- 
ly assumed that a right-to-left sequence 
Was not likely to be a chance ordering, 
and in fact, reflected imitation. 
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Procedure 

The GKS-IE Scale was group adminis- 
tered to each of two second grade classes, 
and readministered to one of the classes 
ten days later to assess test-retest reli- 
ability. Following the administration of 
the scale, each child was tested individu- 
ally on each of the three behavioral tasks, 
The imitation and help-seeking tasks were 
administered, in a counter-balanced or- 
der, by a female experimenter who had 
no knowledge of the children's I-E scores. 

The children were pretested for the 
help-seeking task by having them draw a 
path through a diagram of the maze. The 
purpose of the pretest was to insure that 
solving the maze was not too difficult for 
the Ss. All of the children were able to 
successfully trace their way through the 
maze. 

After completing the pretest, each 
child was told that he was to "find his 
way along a path like the one in the draw- 
ing." After demonstrating to each child 
how to feel his way along the maze walls 
with his foot, the children were blind- 
folded. They were then told they could 
ask for help at any time. If the child did 
not ask for aid within 30 seconds after he 
entered the maze, the experimenter asked 
him if he wanted help. This same pro- 
cedure was followed for each 30-second 
interval thereafter. Helping the child con- 
sisted of leading him in the right direction 
for several steps. One point was scored 
each time a child asked for or accepted 
help, but no more than one point was 
scored for each 30-second interval. Each 
child had to find his way through the 
maze twice, but since some children were 
able to navigate the maze in as little as 90 
seconds, only the first 90 seconds of each 
trial were scored. 


On the goal-directed imitation task 
children were pretested on each problem 
prior to the experimenter's demonstra- 
tion of an optimal strategy to see if any 
spontaneously employed an optimal strat- 
egy (without, of course, receiving feed- 
back as to the correctness of their gues- 
ses). Only two children, one male and one 
female, did so, and neither of them em- 
ployed such a strategy subsequently. 
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There were three experimental trials, one 
for each set of pictures, and a child was 
given one point for each time he asked a 
question consonant with a two-question 
strategy. 

No pretest was employed for the inci- 
dental imitation task, and there were 
three experimental trials, one for each 
mounted set of pictures, following the 
demonstration. 

The final step in the procedure was to 
obtain grades, which were available for 23 
of the children. 


Results 


The mean I-E scores for males and fe- 
males, respectively, were 10.8 and 11.68. 
This difference was nonsignificant. The 
test-retest reliability, as indexed by a 
Pearson product-moment correlation, for 
25 of the Ss over a ten-day interval was 
83. 

In analyzing the data from the goal- 
directed imitation task, the imitation re- 
sponses were trichotomized and subjects 
placed in one of three groups on the basis 
of their scores: low (18 Ss with 0—1 re- 
sponses), moderate (15 Ss with 2—4 re- 
sponses), and high (15 Ss with 4—6 re- 
sponses). A 2x3 ANOVA (Sex x 
Amount of Imitation) was computed em- 
ploying the I-E scores as the dependent 
variable. (The means are presented in 


Table 2 


Locus of Control Scale Means 
for Males and Females 
Across Three Levels of 
Goal-directed Imitation 


Goal- 
directed 
Imitation 


Means (I-E) 


a The scale is scored in the External 
direction. 
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Table 2; the scale is scored in the external 
direction). 

The results of the analysis indicated a 
significant interaction (F = 4.29, df = 
2/42, p < .025) between Sex and 
Amount of Imitation. Neither of the two 
variables was significant as a main effect. 
Newman-Keuls post-hoc comparisons 
(Winer, 1962, p. 80) indicated that males 
who imitated least in the goal-directed 
imitation task were significantly more ex- 
ternal (p < .05) than those who imitated 
most. Further, high imitation males were 
significantly more internal than high- 
imitation females (p < .05). 

A parallel 2x3 (Sex x Amount of 
Imitation) ANOVA was performed on the 
trichotomized incidental imitation data. 
The imitation score ranges, cut-off points 
for the high, moderate, and low imitation 
groups, respectively, were 0 (N = 22), 
1—2 (N = 15), and 3 (N = 11). The I-E 
means are presented in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Locus of Control Scale Means 
for Males and Females 
Across Three Levels of 

Non-goal-directed Imitation 


Non-goal- 
directed 
Imitation 


Means (I-E) 


The results of the analysis again yield- 
ed no significant main effects but a sig- 
nificant Sex x Amount of Imitation inter- 
action (F = 3.23, df = 2/42, p < .05). 
Individual post-hoc comparisons, how- 
ever, failed to reach conventional levels of 
statistical significance, perhaps because of 
the relatively few Ss (11) in the low imi- 
tation groups. As the means in Table 3 
suggest, however, internality-externality 
appears to be linearly associated with 
amount of incidental imitation, with ex- 
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ternals imitating the most. The relation- 
ship for females is not as clear, however, 
and no simple trend was apparent. 

Inspection of the data from the help- 
seeking task revealed a marked positive 
skew in the distribution of help-seeking 
responses for females and marked nega- 
tive skew for the males. Ten males, but 
only three females, for example, refused 
all help. Thus, it seemed more appropri- 
ate to analyze these data employing I-E as 
the classification variable and help- 
seeking as the dependent variable. Ac- 
cordingly, the I-E data were trichoto- 
mized and Ss divided into three groups, 
Internal, External, and an In-between 
group, on the basis of their scores. The 
ranges and cut-off scores for these groups, 
respectively, 0—9.25, 14—20, and 
9.26—13. There were 16 Ss in each group. 

The results of a 2x 3 ANOVA (Sex x 
Internality-Externality) corroborated the 
impression of sex differences in help- 
acceptance noted above. Females sought 
or accepted significantly more help than 
males (7 tests revealed no such sex differ- 
ences for either imitation task), The 
mean number of help-seeking responses 
was 3.05 and 1.58, respectively. No other 
results were significant. 

The final analysis concerned the pre- 
diction of grades from the I-E scores. 
Grades were available for 23 of the chil- 
dren in each of six subject areas. Grades 
were assigned numerical values, with an F 
being assigned a 1, a D a 2, and so on 
through A, which was assigned a rating of 
5. A simple ANOVA (Grades, 3 levels) 
was then performed using I-E scores of 
the 23 children as the dependent variable. 
Table 4 summarizes the results. Locus of 
control was significantly related to grades 
(F = 5.275, df = 2, p € .025). Further, 
locus of control scores accounted for over 
25% of the variance of grades. Employing 
the Newman-Keuls procedure, significant 
differences were obtained between I-E 
scores of those children with low grades 
and those with medium or high grades (p 
« .05). Children receiving either medium 
or high grades were significantly more in- 
ternal than those receiving low grades. 
Means of the three groups are presented 
in Table 4. 
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Table 4 


Locus of Control: 
Means Across Three Grade Levels 


Mean I-E Scores © 


Discussion 


In general, the data from the two imi- 
tation tasks conformed to the hypothesis 
for males, but not for females. With re- 
gard to the help-seeking task, there ap- 
peared to be no relationship between 
locus of control and the amount of help 
accepted or sought. There were, however, 
significant differences in help-seeking be- 
tween males and females. 

These sex differences are not too sur- 
prising in view of findings by Kagan and 
Moss (1960) and others (e.g., Sears, 
Whiting, Nowlis, & Sears, 1953) that de- 
pendency behavior is more stable and less 
conflictual for females than for males. 
The generally accepted interpretation of 
this phenomenon is in terms of the differ- 
ential cultural sanctions applied to depen- 
dency behavior for each sex. Certainly in 
the current study, the sex role appropri- 
ateness of help-seeking seemed to be the 
crucial variable. 

This finding suggests that subtler and 
less obvious measures of dependency are 
more likely to be useful, at least for 
males, insofar as they do not arouse con- 
cerns about the sex role appropriateness 
of such behavior. It may be, in fact, that 
some of the contradictory findings in this 
area of research have come about because 
of a lack of concern about the degree to 
which various measures differentially 
arouse such concerns. 

The two imitation tasks may well have 
provided a situation in which help was 
available for the male Ss in a subtler, less 
obvious form. Certainly there were more 
individual differences in imitation among 
the males, and these differences appeared 
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related to locus of control orientation, 
w with internal Ss engaging in more goal- 
H directed and less incidental imitation than 
y external Ss. The fact that the help-seeking 
r task was not successful as a measure of 
y| non-sex-role related dependency, how- 
p ever, leaves the relationship between inci- 
dental imitation and more usual defini- 
J tions of dependency obscure. An alterna- 
2¢ tive to interpreting the incidental imita- 
s( tion data as indicating that external male 
Ss are more dependent than internal male 
Ss, in view of the findings from the goal- 
i directed task that internal males are 
better able to discriminate and use rele- 
vant cues, is the explanation that external 
males engage in more incidental imitation 
because of a failure to perceive that the 
responses they are imitating are irrelevant 
to the task at hand. These two explana- 
tions are not, of course, mutually exclu- 
| sive. It may be that an inability to articu- 
late one’s environment sufficiently well 
enough to solve difficult problems and a 
generalized dependency on other people 
may be, in fact, causally related to one 
another, perhaps in a reciprocal fashion, 
Additional research is needed to clarify 
this question. 

The imitation data for females were 
somewhat puzzling, and it is not clear, in 
the absence of significant differences 
among cell means or clear trends, how to 
interpret them. One possibility is that the 
girls were simply more concerned with 
interpersonal interaction than they were 
with the solution of the task, especially 
since the experimenter was a female. 
Hence, they may have construed their 
task as one of modelling the experimen- 
ter’s behavior whether goal-directed or 
not. If this were the case, one would have 
expected less relationship between a per- 
Sonality variable such as locus of control 
and degree and kind of imitation, This 
may have been especially true since the 
children in our sample were primarily 
from rural and working-class families, a 
group Strongly concerned that their chil- 
dren follow more traditional sex-role- 
linked patterns of behavior (Rabban, 
1950), and more likely to engage in child. 
rearing practices associated with conform- 
ity and dependence in later life (Becker, 
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1964). It would be interesting to compare 
the relationships between internality- 
externality and imitation behavior for 
these females with those from higher 
socioeconomic groups, where child- 
rearing practices are more egalitarian 
(employing experimenters of both sexes). 
Finally, the fact that the GKS-IE Scale 
predicted grades, despite low correlations 
between the scale and IQ, provides score 
construct validity for the scale and sug- 
gests that it is a promising research instru- 
ment. 
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Automated Assessment: Development 
of an automated psychological test sys- 
tem is underway at the Bay Pines VA 
Center. Using an Alpha-16 mini-computer 
and a cathode-ray tube terminal for dis- 
playing test items, a series of 18 widely 
used tests in the areas of personality 
assessment, vocational preference, intel- 
lectual evaluation, and medical history 
have been programmed or are in the final 
stages of completion. In addition to ad- 
ministering and scoring the tests, the pro- 
grams will also in some cases print an 
interpretive report in narrative style. 
Printed reports are available within sec- 
onds after the subject completes a test. 

An operating system for the mini- 
computer is also under development and 
will merely require that the proctor enter 
a list of the tests to be administered. The 
system is being designed to handle six 
terminals (which may be remotely loca- 
ted from the computer) each of which 
can be administering a different test 
simultaneously. Within the next two 
years it is hoped that a completely self- 
contained system can be developed which 
would cost about $40,000 and would in- 
clude a mini-computer, disk, tape drive, 
printer, six terminals and the programs. 
Tests are being selected with the goal of 
having the system administer about 90% 
of the test-volume commonly encoun- 
tered in psychological clinics, hospitals, 
and counseling centers. 

There have been no technical problems 
of any significance encountered to date 
and it appears that a slide projector con- 


trolled by the computer could easily be 
added to administer those tests whose 
content is not textual (e.g., Rorschach, 
TAT, Bender-Gestalt). However, such 
tests do pose serious technical and pro- 
gramming problems in terms of recording 
of responses or scoring. 

The development of the system is be- 
ing undertaken by Dr. Robert Lushene of 
the Bay Pines VA Research Unit on 
Aging. 

Rocky Mountain Conferences on Men- 
tal Health: These are two special confer- 
ences designed to provide new ideas and 
perspectives that will help mental health 
professionals upgrade the quality of their 
services and enhance their relevance to 
their communities. The conferences and 
dates are: Successful Management of 
Mental Health Systems, August 6-10, 
1973 and Survival Strategies for Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers, August 
12-17, 1973. The conferences are being 
held in Vail, Colorado, a little village 110 
miles west of Denver. The location offers 
wide recreational opportunities — golf, 
tennis, swimming, horseback riding, jeep- 
ing, fishing, hiking, and climbing, and 
aerial tramways to whisk you Over moun- 
tain tops. For further information write 
to Rocky Mountain Conferences on Men- 
tal Health, 441 Grant Street, Denver, 
Colorado, 80203. 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Bruno Klopfer Memorial Symposium 


The first Bruno Klopfer Memorial 
Symposium took place in Los Angeles, 
California on May 18th. It was sponsored 
by our Society and hosted by the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, U.C.L.A. The title 
was “The Role of Assessment in Contem- 
porary Psychology.” The program which 
follows, indicates the range of topics 
covered by the various speakers. 


PROGRAM 


Welcome. Joseph G. Sheehan, Professor 
of Psychology, UCLA. 

Bruno Klopfer: In Memorium. Pauline 
Vorhaus, Supervisory Clinical Psychol- 
ogist, ICD Rehabilitation & Research 
Center, New York City. 


_ Brief Addresses by Edwin S. Shneidman, 


Professor of Medical Psychology, 
UCLA, and by Evelyn G. Hooker, 
Clinical Professor, Dept. of Psychiatry, 
UCLA.. 

Bruno Klopfer: In Perspective. Marguerite 
Hertz, Professor Emeritus, Department 
of Psychology, Case Western Reserve 
University. 

Interface of the Culture and the Individ- 
ual. William E. Henry, Professor of 
Psychology and Human Development, 
Committee on Human Development, 
U. of Chicago. 

The Role of Contemporary Assessment: 
If Projective Testing Has Not Yet 
Died, Should It Fade Away? Martin 
Mayman, Director of Psychological 
Clinic and Professor Psychology, U. of 
Michigan. 


Discussants: Florence Brawer, Associate 
Research Educator, UCLA. John E. 
Exner, Director of Clinical Training 
and Professor of Psychology, Long 
Island University. 


Reception Follows, 5-7 p.m. 


There was, however a second aspect to 
this meeting. This is less readily put into 
words, and yet was so importantly there, 
that to leave it out would negate the feel- 
ing — tone of the meeting. It had to do 
with the fact that this was not just an- 
other symposium. It was a memorial to a 
great and much loved man. Perhaps in 
part because it was the first Bruno Klop- 
fer memorial symposium, in part also be- 
cause Erna Klopfer became a link be- 
tween past and present; whatever the 
reason, we all felt Bruno's presence with 
all its familiar heart-warming vitality. 

It is therefore with deep gratification 
that we report that this meeting was all 
that the founding committee had hoped; 
combining a high excellence of papers 
with a sense of warmth which we, who 
knew Bruno well, are happy to feel has 
not been lost to us. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Bruno Klopfer Memorial Committee 


Pauline G. Vorhaus, Chairman 
Gordon Derner 

John Exner 

Bertram Forer 

Marguerite Hertz 

Harry V. McNeill 


1973 Annual Meeting Program 


Annual Meeting of 
The Society for Personality Assessment 


in conjunction with tbe 81st Annual Meetings of 
The American Psychological Association 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada — August 27 - August 31, 1973 
1973 Program id 
Sunday, August 26 
10:00 am - 1:00 pm — Windsor Hotel, Oak Room. : 
Task Force for Expanding and Strengthening SPA i 
8:30 - 10:30 pm — Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Le Studio. 
Board of Trustees Meeting and Open Business Meeting: SPA. 
Chairman: Theodore Blau. 
ig 
Monday, August 27 
9:00 - 10:50 am — Sheraton-Mt. Royal, Sheraton Room. 
(Co-sponsor: Div. 8, Personality and Social Psychology.) ^ 
Symposium: Exchange Theory and Interpersonal Relationships. 
Chairman: Robert Ryder, NIMH, Bethesda. 
Participants: 
Bernard I. Murstein, Connecticut College: Exchange and Commitment in 
Interpersonal Relationships, 
Stanley J. Morse, New York University: Equity Theory and Interpersonal —. 
Perception. A 
Dalmas A. Taylor, University of Maryland: Self-disclosure as an Exchange 
Process: Reinforcement Effects. be 
Discussant: Robert Ryder. 


Tuesday, August 28 


10:00 - 11:50 am — Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Juliet Room. 
(Co-sponsor: Div. 12, Clinical Psychology.) | 


Symposium: Primary Process and Schizophrenia. 
Chairman: Nathan Greenberg, Jewish General Hospital and Université de Mon- | 4 
tréal. 
Participants: 4 
Germain LaVoie, Hépital Saint-Jean-de-Dieu and Université de Montréal: ? 
Defense and Adaptation in the Mothers of S cbizopbrenic Children. * 


Sergio Kokis, Institut Albert Prévost, Montréal: Primary Process Manifesta- 
tions in Early and Chronic Schizophrenias. | 


1973 Annual Meeting Program 


Arthur Hebert, Université de Sherbrooke, Sherbroo 
Process Manifestations at Tbree A 
Monks,and Normal Controls, 
e . Jacques Godon and Vicky Selkow, 
We of Primary Process Manifestatio 
Discussants: 
Gabrielle Clerk, Université de Montréal. 
Robert R. Holt, New York University. 


a 11:00 - 11:50 am 


ke, Quebec: Primary 
ge Levels, in Chronic Schizophrenics, 


Université de Montréal: Some Correlates 
"s in Chronic Schizopbrenia, 


— Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel, Brittany Room. 
Bruno Klopfer Distinguished Contribution Award: 
) Recipient and Speaker: William E. Henry. 


| Some Limits to tbe Concept of Personality in tbe Study of Occupations, 
Chairman: Theodore Blau. 


EM 12:00 - 12:50 pm — Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel, Copper Room. 
Reception After Address. 


Thursday, August 30 


4:00 - 4:50 pm — Hotel Bonaventure, St. Pierre Room, 


> (Co-sponsor: Diy, 20, Adult Development and Aging.) 


Symposium: Personality and Adjustment in Aging and the Aged. 
Chairman: Ivan Mensh, University of California, Los Angeles. 
| & Participants: 
Douglas Kimmel, CUNY, and Morris I. Stein, NYU: Variations in Self-rated 
Personality Needs as a Function of Sex, Age, and Socio-economic 
| Status from Adolescence to Middle Age. 


Anthony J. Traxler and and Robert D. L 


inksvayer, Souther Illinois Univer- 
sity at Edwardsville: Attitudes and Age-related Stress Periods in Adult- 
hood. 


L Samuel Granick, Philadelphia Geriatric Center: Morale Measures as Related 
to Personality, Cognitive and Medical Functioning of the Aged, 
Barbara Felton, the University of Michigan; Eva Kahana, Wayne State Uni- 


Ly versity; Zev Harel, Benjamin Rose Institute: Situational Contexts in the 


Relationship Between Perceived Control and Adjustment Among Insti- 
tutionalized Aged. 
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Book Reviews 


Mark Cook. /nterpersonal Perception. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1971, 168 
pages, $1.95, paperbound. 


The timeliness of reviewing a social 
psychology text on interpersonal percep- 
tion in a personality assessment journal is 
indicated by a number of current devel- 
opments. Research findings on the as- 
sumed superiority of trained professionals 
in interpersonal judgment tasks have been 
disappointing, within a context of con- 
tinuing dissatisfaction with diagnostic 
classification procedures. Traditional 
assessment frameworks are being modi- 
fied following a plethora of negative va- 
lidity findings and’ by new conceptual 
orientations, related to which is the 
recent revision of this Journal’s title. A 
recent article by Adinolfi (1971) has 
made constructive integrative applications 
of social psychology’s person perception 
research findings to clinical psychology’s 
traditional endeavor to comprehend the 
single individual. Social psychologist 
Kelley (1967) has suggested that person 
perception theory “can be studied with 
profit by the personality diagnostician for 
the parallels it contains to his scientific 
assumptions and procedures [p. 193]. 
Unfortunately, the longterm interest of 
social psychologists in areas of central 
concern to clinicians has been given mini- 
mal recognition in clinical training pro- 
grams. an 

Interpersonal Perception is intended as 
a “short unit” introduction to that area 
of social psychology “variously called 
interpersonal perception, person percep- 
tion and impression formation.” The rele- 
vance of the book for professionals in 
diagnostic assessment, clinical judgment, 
and examiner or interviewer interaction 
with clients may be seen in Cook’s defi- 
nition of the area as “the forming of judg- 
ments by people about other people ... 
the study of the ways people react and 
respond to others [p. 14]." For Cook the 
most important problems facing psychol- 
ogists “are how judgments of others are 
formed, what the successive stages in- 
volved are and what factors need to be 
taken into consideration [p. 24]." An in- 
ferential (as opposed to intuitive) model 
of interpersonal perception is adopted, 


along with the suggestion that judgments 
of other people are based on two types of 
rules: “association rules that tell us which 
attributes or traits are associated, and 
identification rules that tell us how to 
recognize people who have particular at- 
tributes [p. 60].” 


The text is comprised of nine chapters 
presented somewhat “separately” in a 
general sequence of models-methods- 
findings-applications. Chapter 1 intro- 
duces the reader to static and dynamic 
types of judgment, while Chapter 2 dif- 
ferentiates intuitive, inferential, and 
social skill models of judgment (the place 
of Sarbin, Taft, and Bailey’s 1960 contri- 
bution is left somewhat unclear). Chapter 
3 discusses four methods for studying 
associative rule systems and suggests that 
people are evaluated in terms of three 
broad factors, the most important of 
which is evaluative. Chapter 4 provides an 
informative research review on specific 
sources of information used in interper- 
sonal judgment and represents perhaps 
the material of greatest reading value to 
clinical workers, For example, inaccurate 
judgments by professionals may result 
from a failure to take what Ss say at face 
value; the voice gives more useful and reli- 
able information than facial cues; the 
wearing of lipstick and eyeglasses do in- 
fluence interpersonal perceptions. Meth- 
ods and research findings concerning the 
accuracy with which people are judged 
are presented in Chapters 5 and 6. The 
results of many studies showing the traits 
and questionnaire responses of Ss can be 
predicted with above chance accuracy 
basically may be due to such measure- 
ment artifacts as stereotype accuracy, as- 
sumed similarity, and liking effects. Taft’s 
(1955) evaluation is reinforced that evi- 
dence regarding the existence of “the 
good judge of others” remains more sug- 
gestive than conclusive. Professionals are 
no better than average in perceiving other 
people. Global training experiences (e.g., 
T-groups) do not facilitate accuracy. One 
wonders whether Chapter 8 on practical 
applications was added as an afterthought 
to appeal to professionals involved in 
selection, screening, and interviewing. 
Chapter 9 might be of value to the re- 
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search psychologist as Cook summarizes 
his ideas: superiority of the inference 
model, fruitfulness of research on identi- 
fication rules, neglect of research on the 
content of judgments, “Perhaps we have 
been premature in devising a model to ex- 
plain judgments before we know what 
needs explaining [p. 148].” The molecu- 
lar experimental orientation of social 
psychologists may be contrasted with 
typically more global approaches of past 
studies on personality assessment. 

Student readers might wish that the 
various chapters were tied-together more 
integratively. This effect partly is due to 
Cook’s breadth of coverage as well as to 
the inconclusiveness of much of the re- 
search (about which students also may be 
expected to raise questions). In addition 
simplistic generalities occasionally ap- 
pear: e.g., “Interviewers often never con- 
sider whether they are right or not, but 
have a firm belief in their own infallibility 
[p. 13]" or, “There is no sound reason 
for supposing that the perception of 
people and of objects differ in any impor- 
tant respect [p. 43]." The latter simplifi- 
cation reflects a serious bias against at- 
tribution theory. 

Cook's selectivity also is made evident 
by the absence of references to- Farin, 
Jones, Newcomb, and Triandis; no refer- 
ence is made to the work or senior author 
of a competing paperback text on Person 
Perception (Hastorf, Schneider, & 
Polefka, 1970). Student readers also may 
form the impression that the most impor- 
tant experimental studies have occurred 
in the limited area of facial expression. 
However, Cook does present specific con- 
clusions when reasonably sound data are 
available, and he effectively pinpoints ex- 
perimental artifacts and method-depen- 
dency as influences limiting research rele- 
vance. In the process he arouses optimism 
that there is much room for meaningful 
contributions to be made in the field. 

The introductory survey purpose of 
the book appears to be well met. The 175 
references date back to Darwin’s work on 
emotional expression in man and animals, 
and about 80% cover research of the past 
15 years. Duplication of existing liter- 
ature review intentionally has been avoid- 
ed (e.g., Warr & Knapper, 1968; Taguiri, 
1969). 

The adaptability of the book for 
teaching purposes also is well met. Com- 
pared with two other texts in the Penguin 
Science of Behavior series more directly 
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Concerned with personality assessment 
(Gathercole, 1968; Savage, 1968), Cook's 
text would lend itself most flexibly for 
use with a variety of undergraduate cours- 
es and student interests. If you like to 
assign a small number of selected paper- 
backs in survey or seminar courses per- 
taining to introductory, personality- 
Social, assessment-judgment, or clinical- 
abnormal psychology topics, it is recom- 
mended that Cook's book be given con- 
sideration. Its content would be of high 
interest to beginning students (especially 
those with naively high expectations 
about the existence of "good judges" of 
other people). The book aids in integrat- 
ing a number of psychology’s subfields 
around a topic of common focus: It also 
is readable and permits, or requires, more 
in-depth treatment through lecture and 
discussion. In sum, the text’s utility is 
worth the perusal and the price by in- 
structor, professional, and student. 
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Michael Cole, John Gay, Joseph A. 
Glick, and Donald W. Sharp. The Cultural 
Context of Learning and Thinking: An 
Exploration in Experimental Anthropol- 
ogy. In association with Thomas Cibrow- 
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| ski, Frederick Frankel, John Kellemu, 


and David F. Lancy. Foreword by George 
A. Miller. New York: Basic Books, 1971, 
304 pages, $10.00. 


This timely and very impressive book 
is a report of research on the highly com- 
plex, and often frustrating, problem of 
the relation between culture and cogni- 
tion. As clearly pointed out by George A. 
Miller in his Foreword, one of the most 
persistent myths of Western man is that 
the illiterate inhabitants of the less devel- 
oped countries of the world possess what 
we Westerners like to think of as a **prim- 
itive mentality” that is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from, and inferior to, our own. 
The research reported in the present vol- 
ume—a study of the Kpelle culture of 
central Liberia—combines anthropologi- 
cal, linguistic, and experimental-psychol- 
ogy techniques, and is “concerned with a 
recurrent problem in man's inquiry into 
his own nature: how do people's thought 
processes relate to the culture in which 
they are raised and in which they live? [p. 
3]? 

1 The book is organized into seven main 
chapters: “Culture and Thinking” (a 
short history of approaches to the study 
of the relationship between culture and 
thinking); ‘‘An Unorthodox Ethno- 
graphy” (a discussion of those aspects of 
Kpelle life that seem most relevant to the 
development of their own cognitive 
style); "Classification" (the classification 
of natural-world objects in the Kpelle 
noun system); “Classification, Learning, 
and Memory” (the role of classification in 
memory and learning); "Classification 
and Learning of Physical Attributes" (the 
processes by which attributes are com- 
bined to form concepts); and a conclud- 
ing chapter which presents a summary of 
the most important findings from the 
numerous experiments carried out. A 
map of Liberia and adjacent areas, several 
pages of photographs, and abundant and 
effective tables and figures also are in- 
cluded. Fifty-two pages of appendices 
(describing in detail the more technical 
aspects of the procedures carried out in 
the various experiments), a 7-page bibli- 
ography, and a 8% page combined author- 
subject index complete the volume. 

The authors' aim in their experiments 
was ''to create a research strategy that is 
consistent with the major methodological 
requirements that each discipline [anthro- 
pology, linguistics, and psychology] 
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brings to this problem [the relationship 
of culture and cognition] [p. 18]." Be- 
cause of this aim, they faced the difficult 
task of developing measures that were 
sensitive to cultural setting and yet free 
from the Western prejudices of the exam- 
iners. The research strategy eventually de- 
veloped, and reported in the volume 
under review, grew out of the efforts of 
the senior authors (Gay & Cole, 1967) to 
understand why Kpelle children could 
not learn Western mathematics. In devel- 
oping their “comparative” or “experi- 
mental" anthropology they showed great 
ingenuity in constructing tests and testing 
situations: 1) to assess the adaptive be- 
haviors that their subjects engage in daily, 
2) to make their subjects feel at home" 
during the testing, and 3) to assess pat- 
terns of performance between groups and 
across cultures. The tests used in their ser- 
ies of experiments consisted of various 
experimental classification exercises— 
sentence substitution, similarity media- 
tion, sorting, free association, paired- 
associate, verbal elicitation, verbal- 
concept discrimination, and non-verbal 
and verbal discrimination, among others— 
and various logical problems. 

Some of the results reported are as fol- 
lows: 1) there is little difference in per- 
formance of younger and older nonliter- 
ates; 2) large differences are produced by 
exposure to Western-style education; 3) 
tasks which contain elements of a dis- 
crimination-learning procedure are per- 
formed better when the child has had a 
few years of schooling. Findings such as 
these led the authors to conclude that the 
cultural change induced by Western-style 
education in Kpelle Land has led to the 
acquisition of new intellectual skills and a 
Change in the situations to which skills 
are applied: general rather than specific 
cognitive skills, applied in a wide range of 
situations. Rather than concluding the 
Observed differences in performance re- 
flect differences in the cognitive skills of 
literate and non-literate groups, however, 
the authors conclude that whatever the 
task, the principal difference between 
non-literate and literate Kpelle or be- 
tween literate Kpelle and American col- 
lege students appears to be in the differ- 
ential application of different kinds of 
cognitive operations and not in the kinds 
of operations of which they are capable. 
For example, in completing a similarities- 
mediation task (sorting of two objects 
and a mediating object) American chil- 
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dren tended to classify such objects taxo- 
nomically, even when they had to violate 
the instructions; the Kpelle children, on 
the other hand, classified much more 
pragmatically—their performance indi- 
cated that they were capable of taxo- 
nomic classification, but they used the 
taxonomic mode under a narrower range 
of circumstances. 

All in all this is a very good book, and 
the authors' scholarly objectivity disci- 
plines every page. While most conclusions 
reached are described as tentative, they 
are important nonetheless. Of special in- 
terest to those working with the “‘cultur- 
ally deprived” here in the United States 
was the authors’ conclusion regarding use 
of ethnographic analysis prior to testing 
in any culture: “cultural differences in 
cognition reside more in the situations to 
which particular cognitive processes are 
applied than in the existence of a process 
in one cultural group and its absence in 
another [p. 233].” Thus skills specific to 
one culture must be understood before 
transferral can take place. Although skills 
in one area can easily be measured or 
demonstrated in terms of that area, how 
best to provide transferral of that skill to 
another area is a major problem that re- 
mains to be solved. On the other hand, 
the numerous and specific results of the 
many experiments presented and dis- 
cussed throughout the book provide data 
that should greatly aid those attempting 
to solve this and other important prob- 
lems. 

In presenting coherent general princi- 
ples for systematically viewing the rela- 
tionship between psychology and anthro- 
pology, this book may be the most im- 
portant written so far on the relationship 
between culture and cognition—certainly 
it is one of the most impressive and 
timely to appear in years for persons 
working in several disciplines. 
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H. F. Ellenberger. The Discovery of 
the Unconscious — The History and Evo- 
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lution of Dynamic Psychiatry, New York: 
Basic Books, 1971, 932 pages, $15.00. 


No matter how radical you are in your 
approach to therapy, in most cases when 
you are engaged in psychotherapy you 
are still following traditions set by Freud, 
Janet, Charcot and many further beyond. 
To understand what you do, you should 
turn to the origins of your practice and 
your basic philosophy. This book pro- 
vides the answer to those who want to 
know where psychotherapy came from. It 
is monumental in its scope and grasp. 
Many readers will be kept away by the 
sheer size of the volume, but those who 
venture in will be surprised by its flow 
and readability. Their reward will be a 
better understanding of a historical proc- 
ess: the development of psychotherapy as 
a social institution. 


The book is divided into four bio- 
graphical chapters, covering the careers 
and theories of Janet, Freud, Adler and 
Jung, and seven process chapters, describ- 
ing the development of dynamic psychia- 
try from primitive soul healing to twenti- 
eth century psychotherapy. Several major 
issues are discussed extensively in a his- 
torical perspective. Among them are the 
phenomenon of multiple personality, the 
genuineness of hypnotic behavior, and 
the notion of creative illness, This idea, 
developed by Ellenberger previously, is 
regarded as the source of theory building 
for both Freud and Jung. Not only sub- 
stantive issues, but also professional issues 
repeat themselves over and over, and the 
reader experiences quite a few “déjà 
vus," The rise and decline of psychiatric 
movements and fads, issues of profession- 
alism and monopolizing, and the inter- 
action of personality and theory appear 
and re-appear. The issue of “lay analysis" 
first arose in connection with the practice 
of magnetism in 1831 (p. 156), only to 
flare up again a hundred years later, when 
another method seemed to have con- 
quered the psychiatric profession. Anton 
Mesmer has a modern parallel in Wilhelm 
Reich, and the list could go on and on. 

The presentation is clear and the flow 
of events is natural, with minor excep- 
tions (e.g. confusion regarding Adler's 
participation in World War I — pp. 571 
and 586). Controversial episodes are clari- 
fied and resolved with one major excep- 
tion: The issue of Jung's attitude towards 
the Nazis. Ellenberger presents the de- 
velopment of the controversy, but 
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chooses not to take sides. The reader is 
left with the feeling that more could be 
done, especially since the author did not 
hesitate to take sides in other instances. 

Most of the chapters display a wealth 
of historical details, anecdotes and re- 
freshing historical gossip. There is a rich 
source of leads and ideas for further in- 
vestigations, and constant evidence of 
scholarship and erudition, which are not 
carried too heavily. Ellenberger presents 
himself as first and foremost a historian. 
He is proud of his craft and easily earns 
our respect. But the medium, in this case, 
is not the message. Despite the emphasis 
on historiography, the use of previously 
unearthed materials, and original sources, 
this book is more than an exercise in his- 
tory writing. Ellenberger is not just a his- 
torian; he is a revisionist, who wants to 
challenge the established views of history 
and change our feelings about some of its 
most important figures and issues. 

The book is more than a scholarly his- 
tory of practice; it is the history of an 
ideology. Despite the fact that Ellen- 
berger regards dynamic psychiatry as a 
science, he has no illusions about its also 
being an ideology. As such, the important 
relevant variables are socioeconomic and 
historical conditions. One of the book's 
aims is to **demythologize" the prevalent 
conception of the history of dynamic 
psychiatry. The author wants to disabuse 
the reader of many notions that have be- 
come part and parcel of the oral and writ- 
ten tradition of dynamic psychiatry and 
even popular literature. 

One key to understanding the title and 
the purpose of this book is to be found in 
Zilboorg’s (1941) “History of Medical 
Psychology,” which has been the bench 
mark in this area for 30 years. In discus- 
sing the early work of Freud and Breuer, 
Zilboorg (1941, P. 486) makes the defin- 
ite statement: “This was the discovery of 
the unconscious.” Ellenberger’s book was 
written as a reply and a challenge to this 
statement. Zilboorg described the contin- 
uity and the evolution in the develop- 
ment of dynamic psychotherapy, but still 
regarded Freud’s contribution as revolu- 
tionary. Ellenberger takes exception to 
this judgement, and his view is com- 
pletely evolutionary. Ellenberger discards 
the “Freudian legend," which consists of 
two parts: the first is the theme of the 
solitary hero, and the second, ignoring 
the cultural context of psychoanalysis 
and exaggerating its originality. 
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There are two major emphases in El- 
lenberger's description of the historical 
process. One is on the continuity in the 
development of dynamic concepts and 
the parallels from one stage to the next. 
Another is on the importance of back- 
ground factors, socioeconomic and cul- 
tural. The basic premise is that “The so- 
cioeconomic structure is the ground upon 
which cultural trends originate and devel- 
op (p. 887)." The historian's problem is 
to show how these trends originate and 
develop, but this may be Ellenberger's 
weakest point. He gives us many in- 
triguing leads and hints, but they are 
never followed to the end. There are 
numerous references to social class and 
social mobility and some references to 
social forces, but few attempts to general- 
ize. “Sigmund Freud's life is an example 
of gradual social ascension from the lower 
middle clas to the high bourgeoise (p. 
419)." How far can we generalize from 
that? Is it indicative of a general recruit- 
ing pattern among psychoanalysts and 
psychiatrists in his period, or it it unique 
to Freud? 

One of the book's most exciting parts 
is the one dealing with the cultural 
sources of the new dynamic psychiatry at 
the end of the 19th century. The author's 
erudition has made it possible for us to 
feel humbler in the face of “Victorian- 
ism." He attempts to show contributions 
and parallels of contemporary literary, 
philosophical and political developments 
on the work of psychiatrists. In most of 
the cases the parallels are enlightening, 
but in some cases they are of limited use- 
fulness. The parallels in the theories of 
Marx and Freud (p. 240) as presented by 
Ellenberger, seem rather remote and spur- 
ious. 

At the end of the book the reader is 
still unsure if it has fulfilled its promise. 
Despite the indicators pointing to social 
and cultural factors in the background of 
every development, a systematic analysis 
is still missing. What is called for is a 
shorter volume, with fewer details and an- 
ecdotes, which will concentrate on the 
process of change and continuity across 
centuries. It is possible that what hin- 
dered Ellenberger was the lack of a well 
defined ideological position. Despite his 
emphasis on socioeconomic factors and 
class positions, he is not a Marxist or a 
socialist. His revisionism is concentrated 
on the mythologies of the profession, but 
he seems to be undecided as to the 
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mythologies of society. 

Still, the book will change our Percep- 
tions of history and our feelings about 
present day practices, It will amuse, chal- 
lenge and disturb us. The most important 
challenge of this book is not in what it 
says about the past, but about the present 
and future. 
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Paul McReynolds, (Ed.) Advances in 
Psychological Assessment. Vol. 2. Palo 
Alto: Science and Behavior Books, 1971, 
393 pages, $11.50. 

This is the second of a series of collec- 
ted original papers on psychological 
assessment, and appears three years after 
Volume I. Similar in format, it includes 
an introduction and thirteen chapters 
(actually independent contributions) by 
various authors. The authors selected 
have generally achieved recognition in the 
techniques which they cover, and are 
authoritative in their comments. 

McReynolds notes that each Volume 
of Advances in Psychological Assessment 
is designed both to stand by itself and to 
complement the contents of previous 
volumes. By this he means that the chap- 
ters cover different topics from those in- 
cluded in the first volume. They are not 
intended to bring the reader up-to-date 
on an entire field a la the Annual Review 
of Psychology. 

But there is also another difference. 
Almost half of Volume I is devoted to 
discussion of specific techniques, i.e. the 
California Psychological I nventory (CPI), 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory (MMPI), Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (SVIB), Rorschach, and the Blacky 
Pictures. The present volume is concerned 
basically with topic, ie. research on the 
assessment of places, managerial talent, 
aggression, intrinsic motivation, etc. It is 
oriented more toward assaying a behay- 
ioral concept, rather than evaluating an 
assessment device. 

As to general format, chapter one is an 
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introduction; it provides both a brief sur- 
vey of the current assessment scene, and 
what McReynolds describes as a b 
limited conceptual analysis of the nature 
of psychological assessment." Successive 
chapters dealing with topics cover auto- 
mated procedures (C.J. Klett and D.K. 
Pumroy), assessment of places (K.H. 
Craik), functional analysis in assessing 
children (S.W. Bijou and R.F. Peterson), 
managerial talent (M.D. Dunnette), ag- 
gression (E.I. Megargee and E.S. Menzies), 
intrinsic motivation (P. McReynolds), 
psychotherapy outcomes (E. Lichten- 
stein), dimensions and categories for 
assessment of psychotics (M. Lorr), ex- 
perimental games (R.J. Harris), and neu- 
roregulatory agents (J.D. Barchas, J.M. 
Stolk, R.D. Ciaranello, and D.A. Ham- 
burg). There are two chapters on tech- 
nique; the first discusses the Personality 
Research Form and vocational interest re- 
search (T.F. Siess and D.N. Jackson), and 
the second, the current status of the The- 
matic Apperception Test (D.L. Varble). 
The text concludes with L.R. Goldberg’s 
historical survey of personality scales and 
inventories, 


McReynolds’ stated target audience in- 
cludes both the practical user of assess- 
ments and, at least for some of the chap- 
ters, the research worker. The former is 
reached rather more successfully than the 
latter. It could hardly have been other- 
wise. For it would be quite exceptional 
that for topical areas as broad as those 
noted above, a discussion of twenty to 
thirty pages could provide precision suf- 
ficient to offer the researcher more than 
an occasional hypothesis. Regardless of 
the intended audience, the large part of 
this book is oriented toward the user, 


In recent years, assessment practices 
have come under more careful scrutiny 
than ever before, This has, however, been 
essentially the result of federal interven- 
tion rather than any radical shift in the 
stance of many in the field. All too typic- 
ally, users of assessments could more ac- 
curately be described as zealous advocates 
rather than dispassionate Observers. The 
results of this Scrutiny have been clearly 
positive. For one, the matter is one that 
can no longer be dealt with cursorily. If 
assessments result in a decision regarding 
differential treatment Of testees, justifi- 
cation for that differentiation is requisite. 
More specifically, in personnel selection, 
if assessments result in an adverse effect 
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on protected classes, compliance with the 
law demands that the relevance and ade- 
quacy of that procedure for prediction of 
on-the-job behavior must be shown. In 
that instance, validation becomes a neces- 
sity. 

A related trend in recent years is the 
priorly noted shift to concern with pro- 
cess rather than technique. While the lat- 
ter position was far more likely to garner 
converts, evidence continues to mount 
that it is just too simplistic a view. It does 
seem clear that assessment must be 
viewed as a holistic process, bounded by 
the parameters of the behaviors to be pre- 
dicted, and accepting that any single de- 
vice can, at best, account for only a frac- 
tion of those behaviors. The shift in 
emphasis between Volumes I and II is a 
concrete example of this awareness. 

McReynolds has done his homework. 
Consequently, the second volume speaks 
to many of the more general criticisms of 
the first. The current chapters appear to 
be more balanced, more ready to consider 
negative findings as well as positive. More- 
over, the overall tenor is more of com- 
parison across, rather than within, topical 
areas. An example in Dunnette's discus- 
sion of the incremental validity of multi- 
ple assessment procedures. 

On the other hand, the level of statisti- 
cal sophistication remains unimpressive. 
Still, this criticism is mitigated by two 
factors. First, the primary audience for 
whom the book is intended is the gen- 
erally non-statistically oriented user. 
Second, several of the articles concern 
areas that do not readily lend themselves 
to such treatment. 

Atypical for volumes comprised of 
contributions by multiple authors, the 
level of communication is relatively 
even—and relatively high. While style 
varies, the editing is done competently, 
and the discussions are generally clear. 

It was noted that for researchers, the 
content of the various chapters is of ques- 
tionable usefulness, at least as a source 
for generating testable hypotheses. Con- 
versely, it is unquestionable that the refer- 
ence on which the chapters are based are 
of considerable value. The last sixth of 
the book is comprised of a timely review 
of the literature—using reduced type, no 
less—approximately 1400 citations—and 
with even an author-to-text cross refer- 
ence. The large majority of the references 
are from 1960 on. Since a significant 
number are from sources not typically 
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available (unpublished manuscripts, 
addresses, even B.A. theses), their value 
for researcher as well as user is clear. 

Finally, in these times of continuing 
inflation, the book represents a real value. 
While the price of Volume II over Vol- 
ume I has increased 21%, size has in- 
creased almost correspondingly, 17%. So 
small an increase in the size/price ratio of 
almost anything deserves recognition, 

In sum, this book is recommended for 
any earnest user of assessments. It is a 
serious book competently done, and well 
worth the price. 
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Elio Maggio. Psychophysiology of 
Learning and Memory. Springfield, Ill.: 
Thomas, 1971, 180 pages, $10.00. 


This book summarizes some of the 
literature suggested by the title, without 
emphasis on evaluation or integration. 
Neither original data nor new theory are 
presented, and the author cites none of 
his own work. For the reviewer, the most 
interesting section was on learning and 
memory as biological processes. Here, 
Maggio cites improved memory in people 
with gross memory impairment, after in- 
travenous injection of Ribo-Nucleic Acid 
(RNA-a protein formed by modeling 
itself on parts of chromosomes). This 
RNA-produced increase in memory was 
found to be most impressive for patients 
with arteriosclerotic brain disease. This 
result fits in well with a paper he does not 
cite in which E. Jacobs et al (New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, 1969, 281, 
753-7) found that arteriosclerotics 
showed significant improvement after ex- 
posure to increased oxygen pressure. 
Maggio cites the memory transfer litera- . 
ture (circa 1960) in which conditioned 
flatworms are ground up and fed to un- 
trained flatworms. The latter subjects 
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profit from this diet in that in this post- 
prandial state they show some condition- 
ed response versus their fellows who eat 
ground by unconditioned flatworms. This 
is consistent. with the hypothesis that 
memory is stored in proteins. Maggio 
cites conflicting studies in other species 
but does not suggest a resolution to this 
difference. H. Hyden's results are also 
cited, in which RNA of a particular type 
is synthesized in goldfish during learning 
but not during the same amount of activ- 
ity which does not involve learning. Fit- 
ting in with this idea of the protein mem- 
ory molecule are not only the above cited 
work but also studies showing interfer- 
ence with memory of recent learning by 
drugs which produce inhibition of protein 
synthesis. Albert is cited as showing that 
anodal or cathodal polarization of a 
cerebral area can accelerate or slow mem- 
ory consolidation. This finding suggests 
some support for a postulation of the re- 
veiwer, that the dynamic electromagnetic 
field produced by the nerve impulse will 
tend to reorient axoplasmic dipoles paral- 
lel to the longitudinal axis of the axon, If 
the amount of such reorientation were 
significantly large, this might facilitate 
particulate flow along the axon which 
may then show iteself as learning and in 
other ways. (Psychophysiology, 1972, 9, 
280). 

The book would be improved by a few 
initially stated general purposes, The 
reader is plunged immediately into learn- 
ing literature and taken for a whirlwind 
tour of data and hypothesis with little ap- 
parent common specific theme suggested 
by the author. If one knew why these 
papers were passing rapidly in review, one 
could pay attention to their relevant 
aspects and see if they indeed fit the 
writer’s generalizations. Maggio makes 
few generalizations himself. One gets the 
uncomfortable feeling of some theoretical 
confabulation in the author’s views. 
There is somewhat of an over-emphasis 
on the simple, introductory, and method- 
ological with hyper-referencism (last term 
is reviewer's for excessive use of refer- 
ences). Where something is complex, dif- 
ficult, or not generally accepted there is 
less explanation and fewer references. 
Finally, at some places there is an unpol- 
ished quality to the book with polysylla- 
blism in word and unnecessary length and 
complexity in sentence. As examples of 
the unpolishedness, one reads “This will 
be discussed in Chapter 3" and then finds 
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oneself already in Chapter 3. Another ex- 
ample: A book on psychoanalysis is cited 
as suggesting a connection between the 
axon and dendrite of a nerve. A strong 
area of the book is the literature refer- 
ences, one sixth as long as the text, in- 
cluding some interesting papers. One does 
not get the impression, however, that the 
author examined each carefully, and this 
impression is supported by his frequent 
use of secondary sources and newspaper 
articles. In addition, some important re- 
views are not cited, such as the Physio- 
logical Review papers of Morrell (1961) 
and Kandal and Spenser (1968), the 
Handbook of Physiology articles by 
Galambos and Morgan (1960) and Hai- 
stead (1960). 

There are frequent changes in style as 
well as in depth of focus which leaves one 
wondering for whom the author is writ- 
ing. Lack of new theoretical and new ex- 
perimental material suggests an introduc- 
tory aim, but then presentations should 
be more elementary than much in this 
book. The "Psychology of Learning and 
Memory" chapter will probably offer 
little that is new to most psychologists, 
but will not provide an integrated over- 
view for the beginner. Here Maggio 
sounds like a voice out of the past when 
he cites Watson's opinion that thought is 
merely sub-vocal muscle movements of 
speech and produces another quote 
“Physiologically different brains are 
made, not born." Current psychothera- 
pists may be surprised to read **Catharsis 
has become particularly effective in treat- 
ing hysterical neurosis . . ." (p. 32, italics 
author's). 

For the readers of this Journal, there is 
little of interest to the worker in the areas 
of psychological testing, personality, indi- 
vidual differences, and measurement, un- 
less he is also interested in an introduc- 
tion to some recent work in biology of 
learning. As cited above, there are a few 
results that would be of interest to a 
psychologist who is asked for evaluation 
and possible treatment suggestions for 
patients with suspected brain damage. 


Daniel S.P. Schubert, M.D., Ph. D. 
The Connecticult M.H. Center 
P.O. Box 1942 

New Haven, Conn. 06508 


Bernard I. Murstein (Ed.) Theories of 
Attraction and Love. New York: Spring- 
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er, 1971, 179 pages, $7.95. 

In the fall of 1970, Bernard Murstein 
organized the Connecticut College 
Symposium on Theories of Interpersonal 
Attraction in the Dyad. The papers that 
were delivered at that Symposium,along 
with an introductory chapter by the Edi- 
tor, are presented in this volume. The 
contributors are distinguished psycholo- 
gists and sociologists who have long been 
associated with theoretical developments 
in the area of interpersonal attraction, 
and the papers represent their latest 
thinking rather than a summary of their 
theoretical position. 

In general, the level of the contribu- 
tions was high and each of the invited 
speakers presented cogent formulations 
derived from his approach. The introduc- 
tory chapter by Murstein and the final 
comments by Robert Winch are some- 
what limited in usefulness, since they are 
tied to the Symposium papers and would 
not stand as independent contributions. 
However, each of the other five chapters 
represent contributions that are indepen- 
dent of the Symposium. 

The first three papers were presented 
by Theodore Newcomb, George Homans, 
and Donn Byrne. Each of these men pre- 
sented a paper emanating from a familiar 
position, but they did so with a good deal 
of clarity. Newcomb's paper concerned 
some modifications that he would suggest 
in the formulations of Heider. The mate- 
rial was presented clearly but is very nar- 
row in focus. Homans was concerned 
with the relationship between attraction 
and power and elaborated his viewpoint 
in an interesting but largely anecdotal 
fashion. Byrne attempted to integrate the 
contributions of reinforcement theory 
and cognitive theory, and presented a 
good deal of relevant data from his own 
laboratory. The material is interesting and 
well-presented, but it is handicapped by 
being tied to the laboratory situation. At- 
tempts to extend his precise formulations 
into a field situation would be most wel- 
come. 


The final two papers were clearly the 
strongest in the volume, although they 
were quite different in approach. Elaine 
Walster presents a virtually data-free 
theory of passionate love, making a fasci- 
nating extension from Schachter's theory 
of emotion and thereby attempting to ex- 
plain some apparent contradictions in 
understanding this subject. The concep- 
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tion is provocative, but it still awaits con- 
firmation through research. 

Murstein apparently exercised the pre- 
rogative he offered to all of the contribu- 
tors and extended his paper so that it is 
by far the largest in the volume. He pre- 
sents a comprehensive account of his own 
theory of marital choice and a great deal 
of relevant data. Murstein's approach is 
based upon a separation of the stimulus, 
the value, and the role stages of marital 
choice and as such can reconcile some of 
the contradictions between theories of 
complementary needs and of homoga- 
mous choice. The data is rich and compel- 
ling although it often appears as though 
some of the hypotheses may have been 
post hoc in formulation. 

In general, this is a nicely constructed 
volume which should be of interest to 
psychologists with a concern about de- 
velopments in the area of attraction. 
There is a good balance between theory 
and research and a clearly written set of 
presentations. 


George Stricker 

Institute of Advanced Psychological Studies 
Adelphi University 

Garden City, New York 


Norman A. Polansky. Ego Psychology 
and Communication: Theory for the 
Interview. New York: Atherton Press, 
1971, 322 pages, $7.95. 


This is a practical book and contains a 
good survey of ego psychology written 
for the beginning professional psychology 
or social work student. The more experi- 
enced reader will find it an easily digested 
brush-up course—synthesizing a great deal 
of clinical experience and theory. In the 
first 8 chapters, the development of de- 
fenses against anxiety and of character 
structure is presented within the context 
of a dialogue between therapist or case- 
worker and client. In them Polansky has 
managed most agreeably to lull the reader 
into forgetting that he is reading a text 
that will steep him in neo-psychoanalytic 
thinking. What one experiences through 
the first 8 chapters at least, is a vivid ac- 
count of a variety of intriguing human 
encounters. 

Polansky's writing reminds one of 
Karen Horney, as a verbal illustrator. 
Anecdotes and case examples are evoca- > 
tive clinically if not quite so provocative 
exegetically. They hit the mark in the 
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way that only a good story can—as a 
change of pace that “sets” the logic pre- 
ceding it. There are a few faults in the 
presentation, most notable of which is 
the mildly annóying pedantry of intro- 
ducing new selections by reminding the 
reader of what he has only just read, and 
somewhat of an overreliance on a deduc- 
tive style of pedagogy, with emphasis on 
the collective “we”, (i.e. “we have seen 
that ..."). Such distractions are worth 
“our” forebearance because he does not 
too often “therefore” us with the tedi- 
ously obvious. 

This kind of exercise in applied theory 
can place a still fertile taxonomy in appo- 
sition to behavorist assumptions of quali- 
tative personality sameness. This reviewer 
has long been convinced of the operation- 
al compatibility of learning theory formu- 
lations with those of ego psychology. Giv- 
en a sentient “reality testing" organism 
setting about to obtain rewards and es- 
cape undue pain, why not recognize the 
development of distinctive and ‘‘habit- 
ual" defense patterns produced both in 
response to the unique qualities of self 
and to those of the situation? It does not 
require much imagination to read this 
thinking into Polansky, not to mention 
the neo-psychoanalysts, A. Freud, 
Horney, and Sullivan among others. 
Those who with Lazarus (1969) argue for 
an exclusive domain of learning theory 
therapies so that their inevitability may 
be assured will dislike such thinking and 
refuse to recognize afeas of overlap and 
agreement. Those of another persuasion, 
and their ranks are growing (Weitzman, 
1967; Sloan, 1969; Wolberg, 1970), will 
understand that economy (parsimony?) is 
not to be cherished for its own sake over 
richness of understanding. I should not 
however presume to force the issue onto 
Polansky whose book can stand alone as a 
contribution to the literature of ego 
psychology. 


About two-thirds of the way through, 
Polansky veers rather abruptly into an at- 
tempt to augment the theory of language 
as it is encountered in casework and 
psychotherapy. His is an adaptation of 
Helmuth Kaiser’s inchoate theory of neu- 
rosis which universalized the symptom of 
the *delusion of fusion," a defensive de- 
nial of an existential separateness be- 
tween persons. Treatment for such a 
malady is, according to Polansky, 
the development of openness in speech, 
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sufficiently articulated as to acknowledge 
the ever present interpersonal and biologi- 
cal distinction between any two of us. 
This section and the subsequent and final 
two chapters highlighting psychodrama as 
a preferred means of releasing affect and 
"working through" seems unrelated to, 
and not a real part of the sections on ego 
psychology. 

His own contribution to theory is the 
concept of Verbal Accessibility (VA) 
which is introduced in reply to the ques- 
tion, suggested by Kaiser, “What is the 
‘specific’ in therapy?" If a (a) universal 
conflict lies between separation anxiety 
on the one hand and loss of an adequate 
recognition of self on the other; whereas 
a (b) universal symptom is the “delusion 
of fusion" expressed in distortions in 
communication (duplicity), then the (c) 
universal treatment is the acquisition of 
Verbal Accessibility. VA is defined as 
“. .. the degree of readiness of the client 
to communicate in speech, and to partici- 
pate in talking about his determinant atti- 
tudes," a variable close to Jourard's self- 
disclosure (1963). Speculations associat- 
ing VA with maturity, outcome, and pro- 
cess in psychotherapy and development 
of the ego are presented. 

At some points in elaborating the con- 
cept of VA, Polansky the theorist seems 
guilty of an attitude which as therapist, 
he later eschews: “To do as I do is nor- 
mal, healthy and virtuous [p. 255]." The 
paradox in VA will not be lost on those 
who work with minority groups. It sug- 
gests that something very close to hon- 
esty—an open acknowledgement of differ- 
ences—is a way out of the “delusion” 
thought to exist between representatives 
of the established order (therapists — 
caseworkers) and those who may perceive 
them as something akin to prison war- 
dens. After Polansky, it would seem that 
practical, expedient forms of “duplicity” 
must be regarded as pathology. At any 
tate VA as the ideal of therapy can be 
seen as running counter to the book’s 
earlier focus on nontherapy dialogue and 
acceptance of the client “on his own 
grounds,” A resolution appears to rest in 
some middle ground between the delus- 
ory liberal attitude (“but I am only trying 
to help you"), and the putative honesty 
of disengagement (“We have nothing in 
common"). The failure of VA is that it 
does little to chart this territory. 

Seen as defense “mechanism” duplic- 
ity in speech is so ubiquitous as to cancel 
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out advantages achieved by ego psychol- 
ogy—of distinguishing between a poten- 
tially unlimited variety of human styles. 
The three “universals” tell us less of com- 
munication than they do of the human 
condition, a matter more philosophical 
than useful. As an explanatory frame- 
work or a technology of psychotherapy 
such “specifics” and Polansky's VA, a 
particular extension of them, have been 
more thoroughly treated by researchers in 
the Rogerian camp including Truax, Cark- 
huff and Jourard. Without other dimen- 
sions of therapist-client interaction, VA 
has but limited demonstrable value. As 
philosophy this particular elaboration is 
old stuff. It has been said elsewhere, 
earlier and better. 

One might well drop the conjunction 
in the book's title and accept the sections 
on ‘‘communication” as a separate 
treatise altogether. This reader is not 
satisfied that the book adequately relates 
the **delusion of fusion" to the concept 
of the Ego. It does suggest that poor ego 
development is synonymous with poor 
self-other differentiation. Apparently the 
defense involved here is one of identifi- 
cation at the cost of one's individuality. 
No mention is made however of a flexible 
ability to move back and forth between 
fusion and differentiation which might be 
regarded more characteristic of the 
“healthy” individual. Neither does it treat 
of the possibility that "fusion," trans- 
lated as the taking of roles to join in a 
variety of group experiences, can be quite 
adaptive. 

Sandwiched between the theoretical 
chapters and the surprising appearance of 
psychodrama is a single chapter “On 
duplicity in the interview." In it, Polan- 
sky reverts to his original intent and style, 
showing in pithy language the evasions of 
casework and therapy clients which he 
(erroneously in the reviewer's opinion) 
equates with attempts to deal with their 
separation anxiety. It seems rather more 
likely that duplicity may be an implicit 
acknowledgment, sometimes lost on the 
therapist, that a decent distinction does 
indeed exist between interviewer and cli- 
ent. At any rate the chapter is a welcome 
return to the purposes of the book and 
speaks in an untortured way about the 
pitfalls of communicating with those we 
are setting out to “help,” 

Apparently a latecomer as an eclectic, 
Polansky recognizes a debt to Kurt Lewin 
but does not acknowledge his own strong 
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phenomenological leanings. At best his 
final synthesis of the specific element in 
psychotherapy deserves a comment on 
phenomenological treatment approaches 
attributed to Krumboltz: “Attractive as 
philosophy but without much use thera- 
peutically.” 

If this review strikes the reader as a 
coverage of two different books, there is 
no misunderstanding. Polansky is much 
to be preferred as an ego psychologist and 
thoughtful therapist than as a philosopher 
of psychotherapy. 
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Robert L. Wolk and Rochell B. Wolk. 
Gerontological Apperception Test. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1971, 
Manual (12 pages) and 14 cards. 


The GAT was developed to compen- ' 


sate for the weaknesses of many apper- 
ceptive devices in the psychological as- 
sessment of the older patient. It is one of 
the many adaptations of Murray's tech- 
nique to a specific clinical group, and the 
rationale, administration, and interpreta- 
tion are consistent with most appercep- 
tive methods. 

In order to facilitate patients' identifi- 
cation with the test stimuli, the figures in 
the GAT are depicted as aged persons. 
The pictures are designed to evoke re- 
sponses which will lead to a better under- 
standing of the patients' reactions to the 
common problems of aging. The pictures 
are expected to elicit responses reflecting 
attitudes toward younger authority fig- 
ures, family conflict, feelings of rejection, 
isolation and dependency, attitudes 
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toward children and youth, sexual prob- 
lems, and feelings related to giving and 
receiving affection. 

The manual, after a general introduc- 
tion to the problems of assessing the per- 
sonality dynamics of aged persons, and a 
brief discussion of the utility and ration- 
ale of the GAT, provides discussions of 
each of the 14 cards. The card is de- 
Scribed, the manifest and latent stimulus 
demands are stated, and frequent plots 
are given. The manifest stimulus demands 
are obvious from inspection of the pic- 
tures. There is no experimental evidence 


-for the latent stimulus demands and the 


frequent plots. 

Twenty-five men and 25 women over 
sixty-five-years of age were given the TAT 
and GAT cards with instructions to 
match them according to themes. Five 
pairs of pictures were almost consistently 
chosen. Examples were given to support 
the conclusion that the GAT brings forth 
material specific to both the dynamics of 
behavior and the underlying feelings 
toward aging. 
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The characters in the pictures are, for 
the most part, unpleasant looking, peculi- 
arly dressed individuals drawn out of per- 
spective. One card supposedly depicts a 
woman holding a young child on her lap. 
The child is nearly as large as she is. The 
situations depicted are often so lacking in 
ambiguity as to limit the freedom of re- 
sponse which makes a projective tech- 
nique useful. It seems to this reviewer 
that the GAT would be more useful to 
the clinician if it provided more oppor- 
tunity for the patient to demonstrate the 
coping mechanisms he may have devel- 
oped, as does Lorr's adaptation of the 
Sargent Insight Test (1968). 
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Erratum 
Corrections should be made in the 
article, “Some Relations Between Paren- 
tal Personality Factors and Childhood 
Symptomatology", by Samuel Karson 
and David J. Markenson, which appears in 
Vol. 37 No. 3, 249-254: 
P. 250, column 2, 
Line 14: delete “less”, replace with 
“more” 
Line 15: delete “E—”, replace with 
“py? 


Line 5 from the bottom: delete “PP”, 
replace with “CP” 

Line 6 from the bottom: delete “CP”, 
replace with “PP”. 
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Aspects of Form 
Bruno Klopfer Memorial Lecture! 


FRANK BARRON 
University of California 
Santa Cruz 


I knew Bruno Klopfer mostly 
through his writings and through close 
work with his method of Rorschach scor- 
ing and interpretation. One might say, 
therefore, that I knew him mostly sec- 
ondhand, since I had not the privilege of 
his friendship nor the pleasure of moving 
in the magic circle of his personal 
acquaintance. Yet I felt I knew his mind 
very well, and I found his sensibility 
sympathetic and the scope of his intellect 
and imagination most engaging. We did 
finally meet on one occasion, in 1955 I 
believe, at a small psychotherapy con- 
ference in New York, and I was pleased 
to find in that brief meeting with him a 
confirmation of what I had felt intu- 
itively in his work. 

The odds might seem against such a 
sympathetic meeting of the minds 
between Doctor Klopfer and myself if 
one took at the superficial level his dedi- 
cation to the Rorschach method and my 
preoccupation with the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic and its train of progeny. But nei- 
ther he nor I took seriously this sort of 
factionism within clinical psychology, 
and actually at that conference he took 
the initiative in our conversation by com- 
ing over to me at the first break in the 
proceedings to say that he had some 
interesting news about ego-strength a la 
Barron and a la Klopfer. It seemed that 
one of his students had just completed a 
correlation study of the Ego-strength 
scale I had developed from the MMPI 
item pool and his index of Ego-strength 
from the Rorschach, and had found a 
substantial positive relationship. Inter- 
esting news all right, but really not sur- 
prising, as we discovered when we 
exchanged ideas about ego-functioning 
1 Address given to the January 1972 annual 


convention of the California State Psycholog- 
ical Association. 


quite free of the test context. It must be 
remembered that a psychometric index 
based on the criterion group method 
reflects the qualitative nature of the crite- 
rion, and the MMPI Es scale was based on 
sophisticated psychodynamic formula- 
tions of actual cases at Langley Porter 
Clinic and owed much to the psychiatric 
and psychological staff of the Outpatient 
Clinic there. And the Klopfer Index on 
the Rorschach Psychodiagnostik was in a 
sense equally empirical, growing out of 
Dr. Klopfer’s extensive clinical experi- 
ence, not only with the test but with 
patients whom he was helping to grapple 
with the problems of real life. “Real life” 
and “tests” are not all that different from 
one another, of course; Life is a Test, and 
a Test is Life. The beauty of the Ror- 
schach is that it presents an occasion for 
organizing our perceptual experience vis- 
a-vis inkblots through the same funda- 
mental modes that we use in organizing it 
in life, and, I add, in art. 


Research on Esthetics 


I place special emphasis on art 
because in my own research in the years 
subsequent to my work in clinical 
psychology I have been most concerned 
with the formative processes of the intel- 
lect and of emotional sensibility that are 
seen most clearly and expressed most 
powerfully in the arts — in poetry, paint- 
ing, dancing, music, sculpture, drama, the 
short story and novel, the making of film. 
Yet there is a sense in which my research 
in creativity and the arts has continued to 
be concerned with diagnosis, if one 
accepts as equivalent to the essence of the 
diagnostic act an intimate personal 
encounter between the mind of the artist 
and the mind of the viewer or appreciator 
of his work. In considering aspects of 
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therefore, I should like to begin by 
addressing myself to the problem of diag- 
nosis in the related realms of art and per- 
sonality. 

There are some who might say that 
at this point in the development of dis- 
criminating description — for that is what 
diagnosis is — in either realm, such an 
attempt must rest upon an act of faith. 
And the act of faith is not only faith that 
Scientific discrimination is possible for 
both personality and art, but that the two 
are in fact related. 

In a general way, of course, one can 
see that the formative process in the 
development of the self is akin, at least 
sometimes and in some particulars, to the 
creative process in art. A self begins with 
conception, the fertilization of the 
female's egg by one of the many million 
of male sperm sent — and reciprocally 
drawn — on that long journey through 
darkness. Many are launched that one 

ay land. Conception occurs too in the 

reative process, as showers of ideas seek 
à receptive matrix where fertilization may 
occur and something with promise of 
form may begin to grow. Through the 
cycles of gestation and parturition even- 
tually, in the happy outcomes, a live 
thing finally sees the light of day. And 
even then it is only beginning its exis- 
tence. How much of the self has been 
formed by the time the baby is born has 
been the subject of much debate, with 
estimates ranging from nothing, the 
tabula rasa, to 80 or 9076 in the judgment 
of some who hold to an extreme genetic 
determinism. Quite analagously, the crea- 
tive product can be understood as only a 
point in a larger pattern of development, 
for ideas generate other ideas, and once 
out of one person's mind they are free to 
enter another's, 

The creative process, in this view, is 
general in nature, and its formal charac- 
teristics should be found wherever novel 
forms are emerging. And this includes 
catabolism as well as anabolism, the form 
in its decline and dissolution as well as in 
its period of accretion and ascendancy. 
Art and life partake of the same cosmic 
process. 
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This kind of assertion, however, 
leaves untouched the sort of particular 
questions which a science of esthetics and $: 
a science of personality might establish in 
common. What we wish to ask are ques- 
tions like this: Do certain kinds of per- 
sons create certain kinds of art? Do cer- 
tain kinds of persons like or dislike cer- 
tain kinds of art? Do certain kinds of 
symbols have meanings in common for 
certain kinds of persons? Do the age, sex, 
and specific motives of persons affect J 
their creation, interpretation, and prefer- 
ential response to art? May art be used to 
diagnose personality? Are there formal 
correspondences between a person’s self 
and the art he likes and creates? 

I believe that certain particular 
empirical assertions bearing on some of 
these questions can be made on the basis 
of my own work, both remote and 
recent, as well as on the work of others. 
One specific assertion that I think can be 
justified by empirical research is that rel- 
ative predominance of the repressive 
mode of self-regulation tends to inhibit 
artistic creation. There is by now an 
ample body of evidence linking complex- 
ity of personality to preferences for com- 
plexity in objective phenomenal fields, 
and these in turn to expressive creativity 
in a variety of disciplines, from mathe- 
matics through the natural and physical 
Sciences to art and architecture and crea- 
tive writing (Barron, 1969). 

The prototype in psychopathology 
of the repressive mode of self-regulation 
is hysteria, while its counterpart, the dis- 
Solution of ego-functioning through 
wholesale failure of repression, is mani- 
fested in the schizophrenias. As might be 
expected, hysteria is negatively related to 
preference for complexity while the 
schizophrenic dispositional tendency (as 
these are measured by the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory) is posi- 
tively correlated with preference for 
Objective complexity (Barron, 1953a). 
Moreover, creative individuals in many 
fields show significantly elevated scores 
on the MMPI Schizophrenia scale, while 
at the same time scoring well above aver- 
age on Ego-strength, although the two 
Scales are correlated —.70 in the general 
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population (Barron, 1968). 

We have elsewhere interpreted this 
as indicating that the strong ego, with 
highly flexible defenses, can afford to 
allow into the perceptual system such 
ideas and affects as would ordinarily 
prove maladaptive and therefore excellent 
candidates for repression. Yet most indi- 
viduals with strong egos do not so elect; 
the strong ego must be conjoined with a 
special motive, which we shall designate 
"the drive for more complex integra- 
tion," to allow an almost schizophrenic- 
like lack of repression to occur. Case 
studies of creative people reveal personal 
crises in which just such a motive pro- 
duced serious personal disturbances on 
the eve of a new and richer synthesis. 
This sort of turbulence is not to be under- 
stood as the onset of mental illness, how- 
ever, but as creative discord within the 
system. The strong ego enables the indi- 
vidual to take such buffeting and emerge 
from the storm stronger still for the expe- 
rience. 

These and other indications from 
assessment research lead us to posit an 
unusual state of affairs psychiacally in 
creative individuals, characterized by the 
incorporation of nonrational experiences 
and dispositional tendencies in a matrix 
of rationality, realism, and personal 
effectiveness. My own interpretation is 
that this ability to include apparent oppo- 
sites or discordant elements in the self is 
based upon greater inclusiveness and com- 
plexity at the perceptual level and is the 
basis of greater complexity in expression. 

In my current series of studies with 
artists and students of art I have been less 
concerned with personality variables than 
with abilities and preferences in the visual 
realm. Results from some of these studies 
do bear upon the diagnosis of personal 
competence, however, and I think they 
are relevant here. They also exhibit a 
strategy of prediction that I think may be 
important for future efforts in this direc- 
tion, at least my own. 

In one study still in progress at the 
San Francisco Art Institute? I attempted 
at first to predict ability in art as evi- 
denced by faculty ratings of studio work, 
by grades, and by ratings of portfolios, 
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both of work done before entering the 
Art Institute and during the first two 
years of study there. The results were dis- 
couraging; the entering portfolios were 
rated by a faculty committee with an 
average inter-rater agreement of only .20, 
and, as might be expected, neither indi- 
vidual raters nor a faculty composite 
rating showed significant relationship to a 
battery of tests we had conceived as 
potential predictors. Scholastic grades did 
not improve matters, moreover; they too 
showed very low intercorrelation and 
only chance correlations with our predic- 
tors. Finally, faculty nominations of 
potential ability as an artist, based on 
observation of the student’s first com- 
pleted year of work at the Art Institute, 
showed absolutely no agreement among 
faculty raters; when asked to nominate 
the three best and three worst students in 
terms of artistic potential, eight raters 
produced a total of 23 names for best and 
18 names for worst, with two of the 
names for worst also being among the 
names for best. A comparison of the two 
groups on our predictor tests again 
showed no significant relationships. 

I cite this discouraging result as a 
preamble to a more hopeful development, 
a set of findings by Robert H. Knapp and 
myself that looks interesting and that is 
currently under further study in two new 
groups of painters. The descriptive 
schema and the correlational details of 
our results will appear as one chapter in a 
book I have put together, titled Artists in 
the Making, (Barron, 1972) within a 
month or two, and I shall here indicate 
only very briefly the nature of the 
method and the findings. We employed a 
schema suggested by Knapp which calls 
for describing paintings in terms of the 
relative strength of three components, the 
representational, the geometric, and the 
abstract expressive. My own feeling is 
that these need to be supplemented by, at 
a minimum, the impressionistic and the 
surrealistic, and perhaps with a distinc- 
tion between the introversive and the 
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extra-tensive modes of expression in all 
components. However that may be, for 
the present we have at any rate a simple 
descriptive schema, the components of 
Which can be rated with high reliability, 
as work by Knapp himself and further 
Studies, as yet unpublished, have demon- 
strated. 
The ratings of the artists? paintings 
were correlated with a variety of group- 
i Psychological tests and self- 
-descriptions, and it is from these correla- 
i draw a 


1. Representational 

The artist's Work itself is focused, 
organized according to a readily discerned 
principle, and communicates clearly an 


Barron 
inkblots ( [Barron, 


2. Geometric 


Little emerges concerning the per- 
sonality of the painter whose work is 
dominated by the geometric component. 
His vocational Choices and work perfor- 
mances do provide some clues to his 
nature, however. He most Strongly rejects 
the interests of a sales manager or a pro- 
duction manager (SVIB); he believes he 
does his best work outside of class, and 
high regard for his 
poorly in School, 
especially in English composition, but 
CP 
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also in drawing from the model; yet a 
show of his work at the end of the first 
two years was rated very highly by the 
research psychologists, though not by the 
faculty. Finally, he is outstanding in 
esthetic judgment as measured by the 
Irvin Child Test of Esthetic Judgment 
(Child, 1962), and also in performance on 
a Mosaic Judgment test. In general, then, 
the painter who puts many geometric 
aspects into his work appears low in ver- 
bal facility, high in autonomy and inde- 
pendence, and possessed of good judg- 
ment esthetically. 


3. Abstract Expressive 


The abstract expressive painter 
strongly prefers complexity and asym- 
metry in figures (on the Barron-Welsh Art 
Scale), and probably in personality is 
emotionally expressive, vivid, and whim- 
sical. His painting is rated as highly 
dynamic configurationally, though not 
particularly so in the use of color; it tends 
towards diffusion, lack of central focus; it 
is dysphoric in tone. He performs poorly 
On a test of figural reasoning (the Gott- 
schaldt), though he does well on the 
Mosaic Judgment test. Psychologists rate 
him low on Originality on two tests, the 
Franck Drawing Completion Test and the 
Barron Symbol Equivalence Test (Barron, 
1968), which calls for making up images 
through the use of words. 


New Developments in Tests 


Several of the innovations stemmed from 
move from free-response 


Objective 
multiple-choice tests, or at least to be 


with limited response tests of the same 
Variables. To this end, I have constructed 
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I followed this same tactic with my 
own Symbol Equivalence test, as well as 
with the Hall-Turney Mosaic Construction 
test (Hall, 1958), and the Barron M- 
threshold Inkblot series. In the latter 
instance I also introduced subscales that 
would reflect the respondent's preference 
for originality in human movement as dis- 
tinct from originality in pure form 
responses. 

Recognition of Originality in Conse- 
quences proved to be correlated signifi- 
cantly with the Barron-Welsh Art Scale 
(and Welsh Revised Art Scale, itself corre- 
lating .90 with the former), and with the 
Child Esthetic Judgment test. It is posi- 
tively correlated also with CPI Achieve- 
ment via Independence and with the Bar- 
ron Independence of Judgment scale 
(Barron, 1953b); also with CPI Flexibility 
and Responsibility; and Complexity of 
Outlook. 

Recognition of Originality in 
Symbol Equivalences is positively corre- 
lated with the Barron-Welsh Art Scale 
(Barron & Welsh, 1952) and with Pref- 
erence for Complexity, as well as with 
SVIB: Authorjournalist and the self- 
description “My work is unique.” Its neg- 
ative correlates are SVIB Army officer, 
Printer, Aviator, Accountant, and CPA, 
and the self-description “I do better work 
in class than out." It is also negatively 
correlated with the Hardyck Stick Fig. 
ures, which is essentially a measure of 
conformance in visual perception. 

Originality in Human Movement was 
highly correlated with the general ten- 
dency to choose human movement (of 
which it is a part score), and also with 
unusual responses in Consequences. It 
had an interesting pattern of relationship 
to Perceptual Acuity (Gough & Meschieri, 
1971), producing a significant negative 
relationship to number of illusions items 
correct. It is as though to see M in the 
blots one must be susceptible to illusion 
to some extent, while yet discriminating 
accurately where no illusion is present. 
The variable is also negatively related to 
CPI Achievement via Conformance and to 
SVIB Specialization level, while being 
positively related to SVIB Architect and 
to the self-description “There is some- 
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thing in my work which escapes explana- 
tion." 

Originality in purely formal respon- 
ses is most strongly positively correlated 
with Originality in Mosaic Judgment and 
with a number of SVIB scales: Mathema- 
tician, Engineer, Physicist, Dentist, and 
Architect. Its negative relationships are 
with total score on Symbol Equivalents 
and total M on both Parts I and II of the 
Inkblot Form Test. 


Some General Considerations 


Let me return at this point to my 
earlier statement that the beauty of the 
Rorschach is that it presents an occasion 
for organizing our perceptual experience 
vis-a-vis inkblots though the same funda- 
mental modes that we use in organizing 
it in life and in art. Of these modes, I 
have been most specially interested in my 
own research in the Human Movement 
response, the Whole response, the process 
of symbolization, and the tendency 
towards symmetry. You will be glad to 
hear that I have no intention today of 
reviewing my earlier measurement efforts 
with the M threshold inkblots, nor with 
the Barron-Welsh Art Scale and its pos- 
sible implications for the symmetry- 
asymmetry and complexity-simplicity 
dimensions. Yet I would like to recall to 
you some of Rorschach's remarks about 
the M response and the organizational 
tendencies shown in W and their rele- 
vance to some of our findings concerning 
creativity. 

To begin with M, you may recall 
that Rorschach (1921) himself states, 
early on in the Psychodiagnostik, that 
"the scoring of the M answers is the 
thorniest problem in the whole experi- 
ment." He goes on to say that “In nor- 
mals, the number of M responses rises in 
proportion to the 'productivity of the 
intelligence,’ the wealth of associations, 
and the capacity to form new associative 
patterns [p. 26]." He adds that “a direct 
proportion exists between the number of| 
M's and the number of W's [p. 40] ." and 
observes also that “In normals, the num- 
ber of M's is clearly proportional to the 
acuity of form visualization [p.27]. 
Finally, much farther along in the mono- 
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graph, he summarizes his findings with 
regard to what he calls "intelligence," 
(though it fits more with what I would 
call "creative intelligence" than the intel- 
ligence the intelligence tests measure): 


Protocols of intelligent subjects 
are characterized by the following: 

1. A large percentage of clearly 
visualized forms; 

2. Many kinesthetic influences 
acting in the perceptual proc- 
ess; 

3. A large number of whole 
responses [p. 56]. 

and he later adds: 

the more vivid the affect, the more W 
answers are produced by the subject .. . 
(they) require a certain affective coloring, 
à special sort of volition .. . The number 
of W responses is to be considered primar- 
ily as an indicator of the energy of asso- 
ciative activity, dependent on a disposi- 
tional set of the subject . .. [Rorschach, 
1921, p. 59] 


Our own empirical findings on “the 
disposition towards originality" have 
strongly confirmed Rorschach's hypoth- 
esis concerning W, and haye shown also a 
relationship between impulse-expression 
and creativity, especially when the influ- 
ence of measured intelligence is held con- 
stant. (Barron, 1957). The situation as 
regards M is not so clear, however; my 
own findings (Barron, 1955) would indi- 
cate that M is related to thoughtfulness 
and to human empathy rather than to 
creativity in the intellectual sphere. Per- 
haps the important distinction is between 
"functioning more in the intellectual 
sphere" (Rorschach's phrase) and “excell- 
ing in the intellectual sphere." It is quite 
clear that many subjects who score quite 
high on intelligence tests as well as on 
tests of creativity produce relatively little 
These observations prompted my 
development of the multiple-choice form 
f my M-threshold inkblot series, since | 
ould now distinguish clearly between 
riginality and nonoriginality in M, and at 
he same time distinguish between origi- 


ality and Nonoriginality in pure form 
esponses. 


One final word about M. I suggest 
t Rorschach’s insistence on the Mines 
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thetic aspect of the percept as a sine qua 
non for the scoring of human movement 
was correct, but that the emphasis it pro- 
duced has been misleading. My personal 
interpretation of M is that it reflects the 
ability to see things thoughtfully in 
human terms — to see the human form in 
act — perhaps even evolving through 
enactment — and that this is indeed an 
aspect of creativity, but creativity in the 
realm of feeling rather than cognition, It 
is not too uncommon to find persons 
who are creative in certain kinds of intel- 
lectual activity who are not known for 
their human empathy. 


The Empirical Study of Symbols 


Let me turn now to another aspect 
of form in the Rorschach and in the 
psyche throughout its manifestations — 
the process and products of symboliza- 
tion. Part of Bruno Klopfer's genius was 
his affinity for the meaning of symbols 
and their transpositions in Rorschach 
responses. In this he was first cousin to 
Jung himself, and he brought a sort of 
Jungian breadth to Rorschach theory that 
has influenced a whole generation. of 
mental testers. While Freud was scaring 
academic psychologists with the thought 
that they themselves might be symbols, 
and of something rather nasty at that, 
Jung was at work in his own alchemical 
laboratory transmuting the daily stuff of 
reality into the interpretation of the 
human experience through its symboliza- 
tion. 

The crucial point here is that the 
Occurence of universals in experience 
meets with the capacity of evolved (and 
evolving) human consciousness to create 
symbols from the raw material of sensa- 
tion and perception. All human beings are 
in this sense creative, however much they 
may differ among themselves in symbolic 
Scope, power, and complexity. 

A basic factor in symbolization is 
the ability to perceive and to generate 
similarities. Aristotle had it that “he can 
best understand dreams who is most able 
to recognize similarity." Freud added 
what rhetoric had long recognized, that 
Symbols may condense a multitude of 
Images, and that a single dramatic episode 
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in a dream may express the meaning of 
the dreamer's life. The latent content is 
greater in scope than the manifest con- 
tent, in dreams, in visual symbols, and in 
symbolic actions — the gesture has its 
power through condensation and sym- 
bolic meanings. 

The decisive contribution of Jung to 
psychoanalysis was his recognition that 
the symbol faces forward in time as well 
as backward, and that it may amplify as 
well as condense. Jung's treatment of the 
universals of the psyche led him to posit 
archetypes that are not determined solely 
by the externals of experience and that 
repeat themselves in successive genera- 
tions simply because the world perpet- 
ually presents the same forms of being to 
the newborn for symbolization; he was 
bold enough to argue for specific genetic 
transmission of certain kinds of arche- 
typal images, and for their evolution 
through the evolution of the central ner- 
vous system in Man. 

Jung's theory remains untested, 
though I think it susceptible of test or at 
least of plausible demonstration. Take a 
sample of persons selected so that their 
individual life experiences are of the same 
culture, but widely varied in terms of 
their ethnic origins so that one can con- 
fidently say that thirty or forty or a hun- 
dred generations ago their ancestors expe- 
rienced greatly different environments in 
which different archetypes would have 
been presented in their experience. Then 
ask them to forego their ego for a while, 
through some of the means available and 
not illegal for producing transcendent or 
paranormal states of consciousness. If 
Jung is right, as successive layers of civili- 
zation and evolution are stripped away, 
the individual should encounter in imagi- 
nation distinctly different archetypal 
forms that are recognizably those of 
ancestral origin. 

This is perhaps too fanciful, and 
more contemporary and mundane meth- 
ods for the empirical study of symbols 
are available. In spite of Aristotle, Freud, 
Jung, and our unnamed rhetoricians, 
there has been virtually no rigorous inves- 
tigation of the bases for establishing 
symbolic eauivalence. I have mvself made 
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a modest beginning in this area through 
my work with the Symbol Equivalence 
test, and I have found that there are 
indeed wide and reliably measured indi- 
vidual differences in the ability both to 
generate and to recognize the aptness of 
symbolic equivalences. What is needed 
now is a comprehensive mapping of larger 
communities of such symbolic equiva- 
lences and a study of cultural differences 
in the way symbols group themselves. 
Once such a world map of symbolism had 
been obtained, the research design sug- 
gested above could be applied, ‘without 
recourse to the chancy method of 
inducing altered states of consciousness. 


Conclusion 


Let me conclude with a confession, 
neither my first, nor, I hope my last. 
What I feel impelled to confess is that I 
still have in my library all the detailed 
notebooks I filled as a graduate student, 
in courses, seminars, and from my read- 
ing. And the night before last, as I sat in 
my study preparing some thoughts for 
this address, I suddenly felt like reading 
over those old notes. Perhaps thinking 
again of Bruno Klopfer and of the Ror- 
schach had carried me back into a wish 
for those other days. And so I started 
leafing through the notebooks, and unex- 
pectedly found myself reading them with 
fascination. It was a shock to realize that 
I had forgotten almost everything I knew 
then about psychology. It was also a bit 
distressing to see all the ideas for papers 
that I had never written, and to sense the 
wide-open future for psychology as a pro- 
fession that the notes were imbued with. 
I could not help feeling that something 
had been lost along the way. As I tried to 
grasp what that might have been, what 
came to mind was the terrible intensity of 
psychology in those days, the intensity of 
students and faculty alike, and, if you 
will, the purity of that intensity. To be a 
teacher, to be a researcher, to be a thera- 
pist — these were the highest goods, the 
high callings. I affirm them to be so still, 
and I invoke the memory of the great 
psychologists who have gone before us, 
Bruno Klopfer and others. explorers of 
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the hyman psyche, to help us still on our 
way. 
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and California State Polytechnical University, 


Pomona 


put to test, using group Rorschach protocols and a 


content scoring approach: (a) when neutral content is disregarded, upper social class sub- 
jects (Ss) will report predominantly “healthy” group Rorschach content while lower social 
class Ss will report predominantly “unhealthy” content; (b) perceiving “unhealthy” content 
will prove an abnormal diagnostic indicant only among upper social class Ss; (c) these 
findings will hold across racial identity. Rorschach content data and independent measures 
of personality were obtained from five samples of adolescent Ss differing in race and social 
class. The experimental hypotheses were supported. A theoretical interpretation making use 
of social class values is presented to explain the findings. 


For some years now, à research series 
has taken form aimed at identifying the 
significance of what is often called path- 
ognomic or unhealthy group Rorschach 
contents (Rychlak & Maier, 1964; 
Rychlak & O'Leary, 1965; and Murray & 
Rychlak, 1966). The findings have been 
equivocal, and it was not until a half 
dozen samples had been studied that a 
possible socioeconomic pattern was sug- 
gested in the trend of data analyses. 

We have known for some time that 
social class differences have existed in 
Rorschach responses. The typical finding 
seems to be that upper social class sub- 
jects (Ss) excel in most of the determin- 
ant and productivity measures, including 
R, W%, M, Color responses, and Dd 
(Auld, 1952; Stone & Fiedler, 1956). 
Cross-cultural studies have also been re- 
ported which show determinant and 
*popular response" differences between 
various cultural groups (Bourguignon & 
Nett, 1955; Siegman, 1956). Indeed, it is 
apparently easier to demonstrate social 
class and cultural differences on the Ror- 
schach than it is to show that sex differ- 
ences exist (Baughman & Guskin, 1958; 
Felzer, 1955). Thus far, however, no one 
has attempted to show that the same de- 
terminants or contents, when correlated 
against independent criteria, differ as to 
diagnostic import across social class 
levels. 

It was noted in our previous data col- 
lections on children that so-called un- 
healthy Rorschach contents (seeing ex- 


plosions, monsters, mud, decay, blood, 
etc.) is the most prevalent form of re- 
sponse to the group Rorschach, and 
that, so far as can be assessed through 
correlating such content with independ- 
ent measures of adjustment, it is not 
prognostic or diagnostic of personality 
disturbance. Indeed, it is often a sign of 
“good” personal adjustment. Psychotics 
proffer less of this negative content than 
do normals. 

In looking over the samples studied an 
hypothesis was suggested to account for 
the paradoxical suggestion that unhealthy 
content is often healthy. One sample was 
drawn from a small, middle class "univer- 
sity town,” while another was drawn 
from a lumbering and industrial commun- 
ity which was more lower-middle to 
lower class in nature (Rychlak & O'Leary, 
1965). Unhealthy content was found to 
correlate positively (p < .05) with both 
dominance and individualism for the 
lower class females, but it was unrelated 
to any measure in the middle class girls. 
Even more striking, unhealthy content 
correlated positively with a measure of 
ego-strength for the lower class males, 
but negatively with this same measure for 
the middle class boys (p < .05 in both 
cases). The personality scale used in these 
samplings, against which the group Ror- 
schach content was correlated, was Form 
A of the Cattell High School Personality 
Quiz (HSPQ) (Cattell, Beloff, & Coan, 
1958). 

It seemed reasonable to test this sug- 
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gestive finding through a series of cross- of these Ss were comparable to the upper 
validating data collections, using the class boys. Fathers 

group. Rorschach (Harrower, 1959) as ates, holding positions like physician, 
predictor variable and the HSPQ (Form architect, television producer, attorney, 
A) as criterion variable of personaladjust- and business executive. 

ment. It also seemed desirable to extend ; i 

the data collections to black Ss, although Lower Socioeconomic quud 

this could not be done in the sense of an iid mai A group of 49 boys vol- 
upper class sample. The investigators were — "nteered from a high school situated 
thus working on a socio-environmental Within an old rection of the City of St. 
thesis rather than a racial thesis and it and VOLU AL vu as d 
would help to have common data across to 19 years. The city locale in Tn 
different races, Three hypotheses were these boys reside is considered deprived, 
thus put to test: (a) When neutral content 24 the families living in this area range 
is disregarded upper social class Ss will from lower-middle to lower socioeconom- 
report predominantl “healthy” group JC Class advantage. Fathers of these fam- 
Rorschach content while lower ul Lies "bos, unemployed, on a part time 
class Ss will report predominantly “un- Work basis, or else held ea Berm "ae 
healthy" content; (b) In the upper socia] POSitions in the unskilled or semi-ski le 
class sample healthy content will be prog- manual labor category. 

nostic of good and unhealthy content will Black males. These 68 volunteers were 
be prognostic of bad personal adjustment classmates of the white students, and in 
on the HSPQ, but this conventional rela- the same age range. Virtually none of the 
tionship will be reversed in thelowerclass black families could be considered even 
Sample; (c) Lower class blacks will per- lowermiddle class. The fathers were de- 
form comparably to lower class Whites! cidedly at the lower end of the socio- 


economic ladder, ranging in work status 
Method from unemployed, through substandard 
Upper Socioeconomic Samples part time helper, to unskilled labor of a 


White males. A group of 118 boys vol- "ore permanent nature. 


unteered from a private preparatory White females. These 57 girl volunteers 
School in the suburban area of St. Louis, Were drawn from an all-female high 
Missouri, The age range was from 14 to school located in the same general city 
18 years. The Occupational and educa- area as the lower class boys, and their 
tional levels of these families were very Social status was identical to that of the 
igh, placing the sample in the range of White males described above. Unfortun- 

1 i upper socioeco- ately, due to scheduling problems a black 
nomic class advantage, Fathers held such female sample was not obtained, 


» Rorschach Content and Scoring 
mat, and corporation president On the basis of earlier work, and a pre- 
A group of 30 vivo testing of Ss in the present investigation, 
Brae ieee a scoring manual was devised to tap 
j| school in an exclusive subutb d (ud healthy, neutral, and unhealthy content 
F responses on the Harrower grou Ror- 
age range was fro, ipti d 
14 to 18 years, The family m A description of these Saad 
like to extend their 1. Healthy content. This category in- 
d rodant of the follow- cluded all positive interpersonal or inter- 
5 t animal activities: “two women mixing a 
pot of stew, two bugs dancing to music.” 
Recreational contents, suggesting as they 
Rey, Thomas J. " did pleasurable associations, were also 
: Scored here: “a pair of hockey sticks.” 


1 
The auth 
ankane ROTE would 


~~ 


were all college gradu- - 


Li 
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Esthetically elaborated percepts, or any 
percept suggesting an interest in the arts, 
architecture, science, or religion were also 
scored, as “painting of a pretty landscape, 
the Eiffel tower, a beautiful church.” 

2. Neutral content. This category in- 
cludes unelaborated cultural artifacts, 
such as “book, chair, airplane,” or com- 
parable natural objects proffered simply 
as "island, water, mountains." The non- 
anthropomorphized animal and unelabor- 
ated human was also scored here: “‘bat, 
woman, two bears climbing, man's feet.” 
All ill-defined, evasive, and non-commit- 
tal responses were also scored under this 
heading: “I don’t know, black and white, 
an inkblot, a bunch of colors.” 

3. Unhealthy content. This category 
included any diseased, bloody, or muti- 
lated flesh response like “‘split-open skull, 
swatted fly.” Death, decay and destruc- 
tion were scored here: “crumbs and 
ashes.” Disguises fell under this category: 
“mask, someone hiding behind a screen.” 
Blatant sexual responses and references to 
hair or fur were scored here. All tension 
or turbulence responses were scored, as 
“atomic explosion, men arguing, two 
animals fighting over some food.” Smog, 
clouds, mud, and dirt were scored under 
this category. Finally, abstract and per- 
sonalized responses were scored here: 
“natural forces, a strange fantasy, 
science.” 

Scoring of the content was done by 
determining the percentage of S’s re- 
sponses which fell within each of the 
three content designations. Thus, if S had 
proffered 10 healthy, 5 neutral, and 15 
unhealthy responses for a total of 30 re- 
sponses to the group Rorschach, his 
scores would be 33, 17, and 50 respec- 
tively (decimal removed). 

There have been several scoring relia- 
bility checks run on this procedure over 
the years. Typically, two raters who are 
trained in the scheme independently rate 
a number of protocols, and then the per- 
centage of agreement is calculated (agree- 
ments divided by total comparisons be- 
tween raters). Agreements have usually 
fallen in the 80's, with somewhat better 
reliability for the upper socioeconomic 
levels. In the present study, 26 lower class 
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Ss were pretested (13 males and 13 fe- 
males who were not part of the sample 
proper) and two raters independently 
scored their protocols. A percentage of 
agreement of 85 was obtained for the 621 
responses from these 26 Ss. 


Procedure 

Testing was conducted in groups rang- 
ing in size from 14 to approximately 35 
Ss. The group Rorschach slides were pro- 
jected onto a beaded screen located in 
front of the class, which had been appro- 
priately darkened for adequate blot ex- 
posure. All Ss were given a pad of three 
answer sheets, with places marked for 10 
responses on each sheet. They were told 
that the experimenter (E) was interested 
in what they might see in certain inkblots 
about to be projected on the screen, and 
asked that they keep two points in mind: 
that this was not a test with right or 
wrong answers in the usual sense, and 
that the entire group would have to go 
through the inkblots together — one at à 
time. 

Ss received three trials on the 10 ink- 
blots, with an opportunity to make one 
response per card per trial. Responses 
were written on the test answer sheets, 
which had room for all 10 responses on 
one pass (trial) through the Rorschach 
slides. Pretesting had suggested the fol- 
lowing exposure times: on the first trial 
each slide was shown for one minute, 
with a 30 second interval for the record- 
ing of a percept; on trials two and three 
each slide was exposed for 30 seconds, 
with 30 seconds provided for recording 
between exposures. Thus, the maximum 
number of responses which could be 
given was 30. 

Ss were informed that they could use 
the whole blot or any part of it to see 
something. The E also noted that, if 
nothing could be seen, the $ was to place 
an X in the space provided on the answer 
sheet for the inkblot being shown. During 
actual testing, the E repeated the follow- 
ing instructions immediately after flash- 
ing each card on the first trial, and then 
stated them randomly on trials two and 
three: “What might this be, what does it 
remind you of, what do you think it 
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Experimental Group 
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Table 1 


Predominant Content Categories of Subjects 
by Socioeconomic Class Level 


Percentage of N Predominantly Proffering: 


Healthy 


Upper Class White Males 
Upper Class White Females 
Lower Class White Males 
Lower Class White Females 
Lower Class Black Males 


looks like?” The remaining testing was 
then completed in group sessions accord- 
ing to the most convenient schedule al- 
lowed for by the school involved. Upper 
class boys were completed in about six 
weeks, and the remaining Ss were com- 
pleted in about three weeks. 

As in the past, the Rorschach proto- 
cols were scored by a %R-score. This in- 
volves the determination of the percent- 
age of responses $ has recorded on his 
test answer sheets which fall into one or 
the other of our three content categories. 
The proportion of responses in a given 
category is therefore his "score" for that 
content designation. Thus, if $ had given 
10 healthy, 5 neutral, and 15 unhealthy 
responses for a total of 30 responses to 
the group Rorschach, his %R-score would 
have been 33, 17, and 50 respectively 
(decimal removed). As a check on the 
stability of such contents, 28 Ss (12 boys 
and 16 girls) were given one week test- 
Tetests on the Harrower in pretesting, and 
a Pearsonian correlation of approximately 
:70 (p < .01) was found for both healthy 
and unhealthy content. 

The HSPQ was administered in groups, 
with approximately half the sample tak- 
ing this instrument before the Harrower 
and half following the Rorschach admini- 
stration. In every case there was a lapse of 
several days between the personality and 
the inkblot test administrations, 
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50 


t3 
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Results 


In order to test our first hypothesis 
each S was categorized as to the predom- 
inant Rorschach content (unhealthy, 
neutral, healthy) he generated. The S de- 
scribed in the Procedure section who 
might have recorded 10 healthy, 5 neu- 
tral, and 15 unhealthy responses would 
have been categorized an "unhealthy" 
viewer, Another $ who gave mainly neu- 
tral responses would have been categor- 
ized in the neutral category, and so forth. 
Table 1 contains the predominant con- 
tent categories for each of our samples. 
The combined sample number (W) is 
given and then a percentage of this num- 
ber (decimal removed) is presented to 
compare the various sub-samples. Note 
that the most typical categorization of an 
S is “neutral.” Only the upper class girls 
can be considered other than predomin- 
antly neutral Rorschach content viewers. 


Chi-squares run on the data of Table | 
(all of the chi-squares reported were cor 
rected for continuity) reflected a signifi- 
cant difference between the white boys 
across class level (p < .01) but no signifi- 
cant differences were found between the 
upper class whites and the black boys- 
Neither was there a difference between 
the lower class whites and blacks. The 
chi-square run across social class level for 
the girls did reach significance (p < 01) 
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Predominant Content Categories of Subjects 
Disregarding Neutral Content 
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Percentage of 
Experimental Group N N Predominantly Proffering: 
| Unhealthy Healthy 
poen 

Upper Class White Males 118 45 55 
Upper Class White Females 20 25 75 
Lower Class White Males 49 90 10 
Lower Class White Females 57 73 27 
Lower Class Black Males 68 79 21 


In order to take the effect of neutral 
content out of the Rorschach responses, 
the samples were rearrayed as to the S's 
predominant content disregarding his 
neutral responses. This had the effect of 
throwing the "neutral" viewers into one 
or the other of the remaining two cate- 
gories (ties were found in roughly five 
percent of the sample, and they were re- 
solved by randomly assigning $ to either 
the healthy or unhealthy designation). 
Table 2 contains the predominant con- 
tent categories of the Ss, disregarding 
neutral content. 

The prevalence of "healthy" viewers 
among the upper social classes is now 
even more striking. Whereas upper class 
boys and girls view predominantly 
healthy content in the Rorschach — when 
we disregard their neutral offerings — 
lower class Ss under comparable condi- 
tions view predominantly unhealthy con- 
tents. All of the chi-squares run across 
social class level in Table 2. were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level of significance, or 
greater. Lower class whites once again 
failed to differ significantly from the 


blacks as to predominant content. Com- 
bining the samples into simply "upper" 
and “lower” classes (disregarding sex and 
race) resulted in a highly significant chi- 
square value (30.623). Note that the 
blacks reflect trends identical to their 


white counterparts. It seems clear that 
the first and third hypotheses have been 
supported, 

Table 3 presents the Pearsonian corre- 
lations between those HSPQ dimensions 
which correlated significantly with group 
Rorschach responses, broken down ac- 
cording to healthy and unhealthy con- 
tent, Although the findings are not exten- 
sive, a summary impression of Table 3 
would surely support the second (and 
third) hypothesis. Healthy content in the 
upper social class correlated significantly 
with intelligence, high self-regard, and 
dominance (leadership); it correlated neg- 
atively with guilt proneness. In the lower 
class samples, the only suggestion that 
healthy content may be a good indicant 
of personal adjustment comes in the 
white male group, where it correlated 
positively with intelligence. Otherwise, 
the findings are in line with experimental 
predictions as healthy content is seen to 
correlate positively with dependent- 
anxiety and guilt proneness, and nega- 
tively with ego-strength. Unhealthy con- 
tent is seen to correlate positively with 
self-sufficiency. 


Discussion 


The findings are clearest in the case of 
an over-all classification into healthy or 
unhealthy Rorschach viewers. Upper 
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Table 3 


Pearsonian Correlations Between HSPQ Dimensions and Group Rorschach Content 


Sample Breakdown HSPQ Dimensions Reaching Significance 
Guilt High Excit- 
Upper Class Males Proneness | Self-Regard| ability 
Healthy Content -.242** :202* 
Unhealthy Content .242** 


Upper Class Females 


Healthy Content 
Unhealthy Content 


Lower Class White Males 


Intelligence| 


Healthy Content 
Unhealthy Content 


Lower Class White Females 


Healthy Content 
Unhealthy Content 


Lower Class Black Males 


Strength 


Healthy Content 
Unhealthy Content 


er reet) 
*p« 05 


social class individuals are shown to be 
predominantly positive and lower class in- 
dividuals predominantly negative viewers since it is not unusual in personality 
of the group Rorschach blots. It should 


be em 


emphasized that the scanty HSPQ 
findings are genuine cross-validations of 


The modest correlational values gain evi- 
dential weight if considered in this light, 


study for highly powerful findings to fail 
in such attempts at generalization. Hence, 


z for the intermediate future the Es con- 
the research cited in the introduction, 


tinue to entertain the social class thesis 
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which prompted this research. It goes 
without saying that the present findings 
cannot be generalized to individual Ror- 
schach administration. The hypotheses 
can be extended, however, and it is hoped 
that future investigations might now turn 
to individual Rorschach study. Consider- 
ing the findings at their level and with 
proper regard for their marginality, how 
might we interpret the results of the pres- 
ent study? 

One possible approach would be to 
view the responses of our Ss as reflecting 
deviations from verbal base rates accord- 
ing to population structure. If we turn to 
the findings on values and social class 
there is a certain support for this line of 
theory. Upper class individuals are prone 
to value respectability, keeping up the 
proper "front," and personally voicing 
the “higher” values of civilization. In the 
lower socioeconomic classes we find 
values like honesty, straightforwardness, 
"I'm just as good as the next guy," and 
"don't be high-and-mighty" being 
stressed (Berelson & Steiner, 1964, 
p. 457). It is possible to view the findings 
in terms of the lower class individual hon- 
estly "calling a spade a spade” in the Ror- 
schach situation, responding to the 
“smeared” and "splotched" aspects of 
what is surely an inkblot “mess,” while 
the upper class individual is seeking to 
find something creative to say about the 
task, 

If we tie the Rorschach performance 
of Ss to such social-class values and “ver- 
bal” structures does this not detract from 
the perceptual theory on which the test is 
based? If Rorschach content is merely 
“verbal response” then what is the signifi- 
cance of the “amorphous inkblot” stimu- 
lus on which the process of perception 
supposedly relies for personality insights? 
Actually, the only way in which a verbal 
analysis of this sort is likely to detract 
from the perceptual theory of the Ror- 
schach is if we begin our theorizing from 
a “Lockean” model (see Rychlak, 1968, 
pp. 264-277). On this view, an individual 
test taker would presumably receive cer- 
tain “inputs” from the environment. 
“Perception” here would be analogical to 
the receptivity of a cybernetics machine. 


Since “experience” is etched (stimulus) 
on the test taker (respondent), then ob- 
viously all Ss who are exposed to a con- 
stant stimulus (inkblot) would be likely 
to "see" roughly the same thing. How- 
ever, some of the respondents — presum- 
ably our upper class Ss — would not ver- 
balize all of the inputs which they “saw.” 
The issue here is therefore more one of 
language emission than perception per se. 

Although an analysis of this nature is 
possible, it is surely not the only tack 
available, and we do not believe that it is 
a particularly fruitful way of theorizing. 
Hermann Rorschach was not Lockean in 
theoretical outlook, but rather, Kantian 
(see Rychlak, 1968, pp.268-284). He 
viewed the process of "apperception" as 
consisting of two features: perception 
proper (which is the sensory act of "'see- 
ing") and interpretation (which is a cogni- 
tive act of evaluation imposed by the per- 
ceiver onto the potential sensory input). 
Rorschach's concept of "interpretation" 
is analogical to Kant's "categories of the 
understanding," which in themselves were 
frames of reference for the organizing of 
sensory-mental "inputs." This neo-Platon- 
ic view places much more responsibility 
on the S's “organization” of the blot 
from the outset. “Perception” is really 
"apperception" which in turn is funda- 
mentally also an act of “judgment” when 
the stimulus is not clear-cut and readily 
recognizable (for the complete theory, 
see Rorschach, 1942, pp. 16-18). Experi- 
ence is never etched on a test taker with- 
out the reciprocal and concurrent influ- 
ence of the S’s present set, bias, personal 
predilection, past experience, etc. 

The test respondent is seen as a more 
active agent in the Kantian model. Differ- 
ences in the test responses are therefore 
not attributable to something which took 
place “after” perception (a mediational 
verbal selection), but rather which 
stemmed from the act of “seeing-judging- 
interpreting” right from the outset. We 
have shown in another context (Rychlak 
& Boland, 1969) how a scoring system 
which takes into account the test taker’s 
judgment of just how much a Rorschach 
content "looked like" what it was sup- 
posed to be, improved the predictability 
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of the content in question. Assigned ra- 
tings of veridicality by the subject as he 
records his responses improve the 
performance of the Rorschach. This 
would be completely irrelevant to the 
Lockean, mediational model, and it sug- 
gests to us that the perceptual factor is 
not to be reduced to merely a “verbal 
response.” If we therefore take a Kantian 
view of the present research findings, 
what might we say about the psychology 
of our social class levels, and those who 
deviate from the expected designations of 
“healthy” and “unhealthy” Rorschach 
content? 

It seems to us that in recognizing the 
role of social class values we are delimit- 
ing the area in which behavioral “‘devi- 
ancy” (maladjustment) can be assessed. 
When Berg (1955) formulated his “Devia- 
tion Hypothesis" he was actually com- 
menting on something far more signifi- 
cant than a restricted test taking bias. He 
was introspectively acknowledging the 
role of the S’s bias on his "interaction" 
with any form of judgment facing him, be 
it a test response, or the decision as to 
which of two staircases ahead he should 
ascend. If we think of people as “coming 
up on" experience with an intellect which 
is evaluative (“which staircase should I 
take?"), then we must also agree that in 
order to evaluate, an intellect must use 
some form of standard or frame of refer- 
ence “for the sake of which" it judges 
(“this way or that?”). Such standards 
could, of course, be our class-related 
value structures. 

5 If now we think of an individual as 
maladjusted" in terms of his class level 
— for any of a number of unique “‘person- 
al" reasons — how might he manifest or 
express this maladjustment? Berg would 
say (in words to this effect): “find some 
dimension of choice’ along which the 
people of his class vary systematically and 
you will find him zigging in making choi- 
ces while the others zag.” This is not sim- 
ply a matter of what individual A is will- 
ing to admit having seen, and what indi- 
vidual B is unwilling to admit having seen. 

Our researches to date suggest that one 
d two things happen when a person 

egins to develop an abnormal personal- 
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ity pattern. On the one hand, he may 
increase the tendency to delimit his range 
of perceptions and therefore "see" the 
most mundane, simple material poten- 
tially “interpretable” in the inkblot. This 
results in increased neutral content, 
which is simply a way of withdrawing 
from the task (see Murray & Rychlak, 
1966). On the other hand, he may tend 
to deviate on the Rorschach in a direction 
which is contrary to the values of his class 
level. He expresses his maladjustment in 
his perceptual response deviancy. Some- 
thing akin to the conventional "com- 
plaint factor” seems to operate in the up- 
per classes. The abnormal deviant chooses 
the more negatively toned albeit pedes- 
trian potentials of the blot, as if to say 
“this task is kind of dirty and sloppy and 
unhappy, like my life experience has been 
lately.” The more well-adjusted upper 
class person tries to do something “nice” 
with the blot. He is more pleased with his 
station in life and essentially tells us in his 
response that "this is fun and nice, just 
like my experience in living generally is." 
Intelligence may play a role here, but 
what evidence we have of IQ factors sug 
gests that neutral content is tied to lower 
IQ, and not unhealthy content. 

Valuing "calling a spade a spade” we 
find the lower class Ss generally more 
likely to report the patently vulgar poten- 
tials of a blot. This is not because they — 
as a class — think of their life circum- 
stance in these terms. Rather, it seems 
more tied to the value of being “regular 
folk” and “not putting on airs." If you 
meet the expectancy of the test taker 
(who is a representative of the “higher” 
culture) and try to “see pretty things" 
you are actually playing his game; an 
only somebody who would be rejecting 
his environment would want to do that. 
Consequently, we see a "reverse com- 
plaint factor." A deviationist at the lower 
class level would be more likely — in his 
defensive machinations — to take the dia- 


lectical tactic and ignore the more grizzly - 


aspects of reality in preference for the 
softer side” of life. He yearns f 


change in his experiential circumstance ^ 
by saying essentially, "I know there mus, 


be a better kind of experience for me: 
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He may even be asking for help by play- 
ing the examiner's game at this point. 
Another way of putting this is that so- 
cial classes may well deviate as to sympt- 
omatology due to their customary Way of 
behaving. In the more “phony” climate 
of the upper social classes the deviate 
wants to strip himself of the niceties and 
express his dissatisfaction in a "base, 
shocking" fashion. In the more “pedes- 
trian and tough” climate of the lower 
classes the deviate may want to flee into a 
more unusual and thus “creative” world 
of “phantasy.” Whereas the maladjusted 
upper classes want to tear off masks, the 
maladjusted lower classes want to put 
them on. This may be why the lower class 
deviant concocts the delusional phanta- 
sies of what for him is a “nicer” world 
which invariably land him into the “schi- 
zophrenic” diagnostic category when he 
is hospitalized (Hollingshead & Redlich, 
1958). Although these are merely ques- 
tionable speculations at this point, they 
do suggest a research strategy. That is, it 
should be possible to devise a scale based 
upon upper and lower class values, and 
then, giving this scale to various groups of 
people at all levels in the social order, to 
predict the “deviant” Rorschach pattern 
according to the class-linked scale values 
of the Rorschach responders in question. 
This is the line of theory and research we 
hope to follow in the future. 
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Rorschach Scores and Schizophrenia: 
An Evaluation of Weiner's Signs in Clinical Practice 
PETER LAMBLEY 


University of Cape Town 
and Grooteschuur Hospital 


Summary: Weiner's (1961) signs are used as a means of post hoc discrimination of schizo- 
phrenia from nonpsychotic psychiatric patients in a demonstration of the clinical method. 
All 60 patients tested were marginal diagnostic problems and final diagnosis was indepen- 
dently determined. Results approach but do not achieve significance and may be taken as 
supporting use of nonstatistical criteria for individual assessment purposes. 


For many years now the Rorschach 
has been used to help clinicians differenti- 
ate between psychotic and nonpsychotic 
conditions in psychiatric patients. Yet re- 
search evidence seems confused as to 
whether or not the test can perform such 
a differentiation accurately. Research by 
Friedman (1952), Brooks and Phillips 
(1959), and Cerbus and Nichols (1963) 
would suggest that the Rorschach does 
not provide clear distinctions between the 
two types of patient. Vinson (1960), 
Quirk, Quarringron, Neiger, & Shemon 
(1962) and Piotrowski (1965, 
pp. 522-561) in contrast find consider- 
able support for the discriminability of 
Rorschach schizophrenia signs, and sug- 
gest that the position should remain an 
open one with research directed toward 
extending existing signs and assessing 
their validity. 

However, little work appears to have 
been done in this direction — researchers 
seeming to prefer nonprojective ap- 
proaches to differential diagnosis (Zimet 
& Fishman, 1970; Slade, 1971). As a re- 
sult perhaps the best single research study 
in this area remains that of Wiener 
(1961). 

Wiener examined Rorschach protocols 
Of psychiatric patients and abstracted 
three signs which seemed to differentiate 
Schizophrenic from nonschizophrenic 
patients: (a) the patient gave 1 or 2 CF; 
(b) had a sum C between 1.5 and 3.0; and 
(c) gave at least 1 CF or C with no C 
Tesponses. He then cross validated these 
Signs on separate samples and achieved 
Significant statistical levels. Wiener sugges- 
ted that these signs seemed to "represent 


some minimal use of chromatic color 
without the use of achromatic color [pp. 
438-439]" — a position in line with 
Stotsky's (1952) finding that schizo- 
phrenics with fewer CF or C responses | 
responded more effectively to treatment 
than did others. 

Wiener's study serves to focus atten- 
tion on a number of important consider- 
ations and is used because it stands out as 
an example of the first stage of the gen- 
eral validation required of psychological 
instruments: that is, it develops clear 
hypotheses (in this case signs) which have 
then to be evaluated both experimentally 
and clinically. In the present study the 
signs are evaluated clinically as distinct 
from experimentally. 


Clinical and Experimental Evaluation 


The distinction between a clinical and 
an experimental evaluation of any given 
psychometric technique is one that is of- 
ten overlooked by research psychologists 
(Fine, 1969). Basically, the distinction 
arises out of the nature of the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge whereby the 
Scientist — aware that he cannot hope to 
replicate reality — seeks to classify unique 
Occurrences as accurately as possible 
(Russell, 1953, pp. 387-407; Rudner, 
1966). In classifying, however, the scien- 
tist creates error in that he can then only 
predict classes of events — not particulars 
(Lambley, 1970). 1 

Accordingly, once the initial classifi- l 
cation has been accomplished, a second 
analysis has to be performed. As Horst 
(1955) puts it; 


€ 
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Table 1 


Sample Descriptive Features 


Ratio 
Males : 
Females 


Diagnosis 


Neurosis 
Character disorder 
Brain damaged 


Schizophrenia 


When the statistical analysis reaches a 
ceiling of prediction accuracy, it must 
await the aid of the case study. The 
investigator, by studying intensively 
those cases which he failed to predict 
correctly, may learn which factors pre- 
viously used were irrelevant, which 
relevant factors were overlooked, and 
what particular relationships of factors 
should have been taken into account 

[pp. 173-174]. 

In clinical psychology this distinction 
can best be seen in clinical practice; the 
clinician is forced with what is in effect a 
case study. He uses the general classifi- 
cations identified by a particular test 
within a given framework and seeks to 
establish the precise limits of the classifi- 
cation as they are found in the unique 
patients he is asked to test (Allport, 
1962). 

The "pure" psychologist as he per- 
forms his experimental evaluations of 
techniques does so by avoiding marginal 
Ss; he realizes the risk of error in predict- 
ing at the extremes of classes and concen- 
trates accordingly on central tendencies. 
The practicing clinician, however, rarely 
is called in to handle obviously represen- 
tative patients and deals almost exclu- 
sively with complex, marginal classifica- 
tory problems. 

It seems appropriate to conclude 
therefore that, in general, the scientific 
study of psychometric techniques has not 
been as rigorous as the above model de- 
mands. In the present paper attention is 
drawn to this neglect in the evaluation of 


n X 0 00 V D n 


Mean Number 
of 
Responses 


Mean Level 
of 
Education 


Mean Age 


29.13 
25.69 
22.52 
28.04 


Rorschach performance. Perhaps this 
point is especially important at this time 
when researchers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the difficulties involved in 
differentiating between schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic conditions when margi- 
nal complications are attendant. This 
despite advances in radiographic and 
other traditional medical techniques 
(Watson, 1971). 

In this study Wiener's signs were evalu- 
ated under conditions approximating the 
above. All Ss used were referred for 
psychometric assessment because of diffi- 
cult identification by ward staff and the 
study attempts to assess the value of 
Wiener's signs in differentiating psychotic 
from nonpsychotic patients in practice. 
In each case, the patient was presented as 
a marginal problem at the time of exami- 
nation. Evaluation of final diagnosis was 
made on the basis of psychological test 
results (excluding Rorschach analysis), 
ward staff concensus and, where indica- 
ted, neurological and physical assessment. 


Method 


Subjects and Procedure 

Rorschach protocols were obtained 
from 60 patients referred to the author 
during a six-month period. Ss were both 
in- and out-patients at the psychiatric 
ward of a general hospital. Descriptive 
features of the sample appear in Table 1. 

As noted above, Rorschach testing 
played no part in assessment procedures 
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and protocols were in fact only scored for 
Wiener's signs after the six-month period. 


Results 


Results were analysed by the X? statis- 
tic and are recorded in Table 2. While 


Table 2 


Frequencies of Ss 
With Different Diagnoses 
With a Given Number of 
Schizophrenic Indicators* 


Number of Indicators 


Diagnosis 


Neurosis 
Character disorder 


Brain-damaged 


wooo 


Schizophrenia 


*X? = 12.565 with 9 df; p <.05. 


only psychotic patients showed all three 
signs, the signs nevertheless were unable 
to identify significantly the remainder. 
However, under the circumstances the 
fact that the X? statistic at least ap- 
proached x aee (X? = 12.565 as op- 
posed to = 16.92 for p < .05) is en- 
couraging. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


As can be seen from Table 1, sample 
subgroups could not be described as being 
evenly matched. Despite a fairly close 
mean number of responses, the mean age 
of the brain damaged subgroup was far 
higher than other groups. Additionally, 
mean education level of both the brain 
damaged and the schizophrenic groups 
was lower than the remaining groups. 

However, the important point is that 
this sample represents an accumulated set 
of case Studies, i.e. a rigorous test of the 
generability of Wiener’s Signs. Clearly, 


while the signs do not hold up statistic. 
ally, this result would indicate ye more 


oe refinement is required and that 


signs” approach may yet provide a 


Rorschach Schizophrenia Signs 


reliable means of diagnosing schizophren- 

ic disturbance. 

Finally, most Rorschach users would 

be loath to reduce the vast amount of . 

protocol information to three signs, pre- 

fering instead to use this data more con- ' 
structively. The present study provides 
feedback on Wiener’s signs and what 
seems required is that the material provid- 
ed in Rorschach protocols be examined in 
order to develop more signs of better dis- 
criminability. 
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Reported Patterns in TAT Measures of Needs 
for Achievement, Affiliation, and Power’ 


DONALD D. BOWEN? 
Graduate School of Business 
University of Pittsburgh 


Summary Are needs for achievement, affiliation, and power, measured by the TAT, gener- 
ally independent? A review of the literature provides some reassurance, but a number of 
problems for further research emerge. A shortage of reported data on sex differences and 
female subjects precludes an unequivocal response to the important theoretical and method- 


ological questions involved. 


Over the past twenty years, few 
approaches to the study of motivation 
have generated the volume of research 
stimulated by the study of need for 
achievement (n Ach) by McClelland and 
his co-workers (McClelland, Atkinson, 
Clark, & Lowell, 1953). McClelland et al. 
developed both a theory of social motiva- 
tion and a technique of content analysis 
for objective scoring of fantasy materials. 
Subsequently, scoring procedures were 
developed for affiliation (n Aff) and pow- 
er (n Pow) motives (Shipley & Veroff, 
1952; Veroff, 1957; Winter, 1967; Win- 
ter, in press). (Atkinson [1958] contains 
descriptions of investigations into hunger, 
sex, fear, and aggression motivation, but 
study of these needs has proceeded along 
different paths since these somewhat 
promising early efforts.) 


A natural outgrowth of the concentra- 
tion of attention on these three needs was 
the practice of scoring a single set of pro- 
tocols for all three motives. Atkinson 
(1958) recommends a number of The- 
matic Apperception Test (TAT) picture 
sets for multiple scoring. The French 
(1958) Test of Insight is also scored for 
more than one motive (e.g., French, 
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1955). A potential methodological prob- 
lem was soon recognized: 

The possibility exists, however, that 

such multiple scoring introduces as ar- 

tifacts relationships between the dif- 
ferent motive scores which otherwise 
would have been absent [Reitman & 

Atkinson, 1958, p. 678] 

Reitman and Atkinson report a system- 
atic investigation of correlations between 
n Ach and n Aff based on three groups of 
Ss and three test formats. They conclude 
that no significant relations were found, 
but they urge further research in this 
area. 

Unfortunately, this admonition ap- 
pears to have gone unheeded; research for 
this paper uncovered no studies primarily 
concerned with the relationships between 
motives since 1958. More importantly, 
however, most published studies involving 
more than one need do not even report 
the correlation between need scores for 
the population studied. : 

More than the methodological issue i$ 
at stake. If the three motives which have 
captured a lion's share of attention are, 1n 
fact, worthy of the theoretical status of 
identifiably separable and independent 
constructs, evidence must be found which 
supports the general hypothesis of no 
association. This is a necessary precondi- 
tion to interpreting role and situational 
factors which may generate substantial 
correlations in specific instances. Evalua- 
tion of the available evidence on motive 
independence is the primary purpose © 
this discussion. ` 

The need for clarification on this issue 
is reinforced when perusal of prior Wor 
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identifies instances where n Aff is a better 
predictor of achievement behavior than n 
Ach (French, 1955). On the conceptual 
level, too, problems appear. For example, 
both n Ach and n Pow are defined so that 
they include elements of competitiveness, 
*" and n Aff imagery may be scored for a 
desire to be liked, accepted, or forgiven — 
which might also be interpreted as seek- 
ing to influence (n Pow) another person. 
In light of questions such as these, it 
seems surprising that the assumed inde- 
pendence of n Ach, n Pow have not been 
studied more intensively. 


A Question of Measurement Error? 

Perhaps projective test scores contain 
so much measurement error that concern 
for the relationship between need scores 
is irrelevant. Entwistle (1972) recently 
criticized the reliability of “fantasy-based 
measures of achievement motivation,” 
particularly in terms of internal consisten- 
cy (Cronbach alpha) and test-retest cor- 
relations. She speculates that projective 
measures of other needs probably suffer 
from the same shortcomings, but con- 
cedes a lack of evidence either way. 

If the measures really do lack reliabil- 
ity, all correlations between need scores 
may be spurious. How telling is 
Entwistle’s argument? The lack of test- 
retest reliability found in several studies 
of n Ach and the probable explanation 
for this result (that taking the test once 
"spoils" the S for later administrations) 
have long been recognized (McClelland, 
1958, pp. 7-42; Birney, 1968, pp. 
857-889). More intriguing is Entwistle's 
ingenious strategy for attempting to mea- 
^ sure internal agreement: counting each 

TAT protocol as an "item" she estimates 

a Cronbach alpha value for the entire test 

(usually only four to six protocols). Un- 

fortunately, prior research already sug- 

gests that the obtained alpha value will 
not be particularly suitable for at least 

two reasons. First, the first four stories a 


respondent provides will be the best pre-' 


dictors of his n Ach (Reitman & Atkin- 
son, 1958, pp. 664-683). Secondly, a 
“sawtooth effect” has been observed in 
» Motive levels expressed in succeeding sto- 
ties within a test; McClelland (1958) cites 
Several studies, beginning with Atkinson’s 
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unpublished dissertation, where this 
systematic fluctuation has been observed. 
Entwistle also decries a lack of evi- 
dence for convergent validity between 
projective and other measures of n Ach. 
Again, the observation is an old one, but 
hardly cause for alarm. The history of 
measurement of n Ach is largely a story 
of unsuccessful attempts to develop self- 
report measures (Bowen, 1971; Birney, 
1968). The need for projective measures 
is inherent in the conceptualization of 
need employed: 
The n Ach score is an *operant," not a 
"respondent" measure. That is, it re- 
cords how often a person spontaneous- 
ly thinks about improving things, not 
how interested he says he is in im- 
provement in response to another's 
question, The distinction is not a trivi- 
al one in psychology, although some 
people have treated it as if it were. 
Generally speaking in psychology, cor- 
relations between operants and respon- 
dents are near zero... [McClelland & 
Winter, 1969, p. 10. Italics in original] 
Entwistle's case ultimately rests, then, 
upon doubts raised concerning the predic- 
tive validity of projective measures. Here 
she restricts her review almost entirely to 
how well n Ach scores predict “academic 
performance” (i.e., grades, teacher's ra- 
tings of performance, etc.). One might ex- 
pect on the basis of frequently-voiced 
criticisms of contemporary education, 
that the correlations would be low. 
Teachers may actually reward compliance 
rather than “achievement” (McClelland, 
1961), and many situational variables 
complicate the relationship between 
grades and motivation (Birney, 1968). 
Studies involving less ambiguous depen- 
dent variables seem to provide more en- 
couraging evidence of predictive validity. 
Thus the central issues raised in 
Entwistle’s critique of n Ach research are 
neither new nor especially compelling ob- 
jections. More exhaustive treatment here, 
however, detracts from the primary focus 
of the paper while adding very little to 
the comprehensive discussion provided by 
Birney (1968). The preceding discussion 
merely attempts to show that TAT reli- 
ability and validity has been the subject 
of extensive theoretical and empirical in- 
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Table 1 
Reported Correlations Between Motives 
Motives 
Statistic’ 
Andrews (1967)? 
Wainer & Rubin (1968) 
37 -.26 -.23 
Bechtel & Rosenfeld 
(1966) “Approach 
Females: - ing Zero" 
Sherwood (1966) | 
Males: - .06 
Females: - «.06 
Groesbeck (1958) Tetra- 
choric r 127 - 24 
Terhune (1968) 542 -.06 -.06 -.24** 
Meyer (1960) 62 -.03 -.18 -18 3 
Skolnick (1966)? 
Adolescent Males: 44 -.11 26* .02 
Adolescent Females: 47 ~.24* 20 —.07 
Adult Males: 44 197 .24* .03 
Adult Females: 47 217 28* 15 
Reitman & Atkinson 
(1958) 
Three sets of Averaged 44) 
subjects/three Correla- 48) “4 -.10 = 
test forms tions 41) 
Atkinson & O’Connor 
(1966) Spearman 
Rho 35 - -.06 y 
Veroff (1957) 68 27* ui E | 
Greene & Winter (1971)? 38 19 -.08 -14 
(continued) 
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Table 1 


Reported Correlations Between Motives 


= 


Motives 
j Study Statistic! [ R l 
N n Ach- n Ach- n Aff- 
n Pow n Aff n Pow 
+ +} 
McClelland & Winter 
(1969)* 
Before training: 48 -.15 - = 
After training: 48 DNE m -— 
Donley & Winter 1970)” | Spearman 
Rho 12 POs _ - 
~~ Bowen (unpublished data) 
Company I? 33 22 -.10 15 
Company II — 
Males: 31 -.01 -.24 14 
Females: 14 .26 .23 .22 
Bowen (1971) 
Males: 39 41** -.10 -.16 
Females: 38 -.13 -.25 .08 
"  Noujaim (1968)5 Kendall Tad 43 -.06 -.09 41 
Winter (in press)” 260 47** = = 
Winter (in press)” 58 = - -.01 
les H 
*p« .05 


** p « 01 — one tailed. 


Notes:— 


1 1 


2 
3 
4 


tn 


Pearson product moment correlations unless otherwise indicated. 

Subjects are males except where indicated. 

Adolescents and adults were same subjects, tested over a twenty year interval. 

Subjects were Indian businessmen enrolled in achievement motivation training 
course. 

Sample consisted of 29 males and four females. 

Personal communication from K. Nougaim. The data do not appear in his thesis. 

In these studies, n Pow is scored according to the revised System proposed by 
Winter (in press). 
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vestigation, and, contrary to some re- 
ports, the evidence is not convincingly 
negative. 
Method 

Table 1 summarizes the data obtained 
in 18 studies involving 22 different popu- 
lations. Information on the sample popu- 
lations and procedures for collecting the 
reported need scores are available from 
the publications cited except in the case 
of two companies studied by the present 
author. These heretofore unpublished da- 
ta were collected from two departments 
of research chemists working in large in- 
dustrial R & D laboratories in New 
England. The data were obtained as part 
of a larger study of work attitudes and 
motivations. The protocols were scored 
by the author and a colleague (see 
Bowen, 1971 for details of scoring tech- 
nique and evidence of reliability). Stand- 
ard six-picture TAT multi-purpose writ- 
ten tests were used (described in Atkin- 
son, 1958, p.835-836). 


Results 
Perusal of Table | indicates that ten of 
the reported correlations (18.5%) are sig- 
nigicant at the .05 level or higher. Look- 
ing particularly at the instances of-ob- 
served significant relationships reveals: 


1. Only three of the studies reported 
sizable associations, and all three in- 
volve positive correlations between 
n Ach and n Pow. The McClelland 
and Winter (1969) study was an as- 
sessment of the effects of achieve- 
ment motivation training on Indian 
businessmen; the correlations 
changed from mildly negative to 
Strongly positive after training. 
Donley and Winter (1970) scored 
inaugural addresses of twelve U.S. 
presidents and obtained a rank or- 
der correlation of +.70. Bowen's 
(1971) male respondents were man- 
agerial, technical, and professional 
personnel in a small electronics 
firm. A common factor linking the 
three studies may be that each in- 
volved men pursuing rather highly 
competitive careers. Wainer and 

Rubin’s (1968) entrepreneurs were 
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also involved in competitive activ- 
ities, although the correlation is not 
significant. Veroff (1957) em- 
ployed undergraduate students as 
Ss and found a small, but statistic- 
ally significant positive relationship. 
Half of his sample were undergradu- 
ates seeking election to offices in 
student government. Winter’s (in 
press) data were also from under- 
graduates. These five studies, ac- 
counting for four of the five signifi- 
cant relationships noted, all seem to 
be based on sample populations 
with unique characteristics, unrep- 
resentative of the general popula- 
tion. 

2. Of the correlations reported be- 
tween n Ach and n Aff 15% were 
significant (3 out of 20). All of the 
significant relationships occurred in 
Skolnick's (1966) sample. Her data 
are scores from two sets of Ss, each 
measured twice, and hence non- 
independent. A second unique as- 
pect of Skolnick's correlations is 
that they are moderately positive 
while 11 of the 15 remaining corre- 
lations are negative. None of the 
correlations exceeds .30. 

3. Only one significant n Aff - n Pow 
correlation was noted. 


Assessment of the direction of associa- 
tion by sex for each pair of needs re- 
vealed no significant relationships. Table 
2 shows the reported correlations ar- 
ranged in contingency tables. The p for n 
Ach vs. n Aff approaches the .05 level of 
significance, but all three tables underline 
Exe need for far more studies of female 

s. 


Discussion 

A review of data on the relationships 
between n Ach, n Aff, and n Pow, where 
standard content analysis techniques were 
employed to measure these motives, indi- 
cates that these needs are generally inde- 
pendent and uncorrelated, There may be 
a tendency for positive correlations be- 
tween n Ach and n Pow to appear, as one 


might expect, in situations which empha- ^ 


size competitiveness. This tentative find" 
ing is based entirely upon samples © 
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Table 2 


Positive vs. Negative Correlations Between Pairs of Needs by Sex 


Correlations Between Needs 


n Ach vs. n Pow 


n Ach vs. n Aff 


n Aff vs. n Pow 


- 
[A Males Females Males Females Males Females 
Direction of 
Correlation: 
- 8 3 10 1 
+ 8 1 4 4 3 
All p’s are n.s. by Fisher’s exact test. 
men. A second major generalization sug- Achievement may often influence 


gested by the data surveyed is that there 
is a distinct shortage of studies of women. 
If more data on women were available, it 
would be useful in evaluating a possible 
sex difference in the correlations between 
n Ach and n Aff which tend to be nega- 
tive for men and positive for women. 
Confirmation of such a finding would be 
consistent with sex roles which emphasize 
achievement through nurturance and sup- 
port for women while defining such ef- 
feminate traits as signs of "weakness" for 
men. 

Finally, the failure of many investiga- 
tors to report correlations between need 
scores must be underscored as a promi- 
nent shortcoming in the literature. 

Reitman and Atkinson (1958) warned 
that: 

Further progress in the gradual devel- 

opment of an instrument for assess- 

ment of total motivational structure 
waits upon further basic methodologi- 

cal research [p. 683] 


Despite this clear articulation of the prob- 
lem in 1958, the next eight years did not 
find it resolved. Atkinson and Feather 
(1966) found research on achievement 
motivation bedeviled by the same short- 


* coming: 


++. One or more unmeasured motives 
that are negatively related to n 


achievement-oriented performance, It 
is indeed surprising how widespread is 
the tendency among psychologists to 
assume all other things equal to justify 
comparisons between two groups or 
conditions differentiated on one par- 
ticular variable. Our relative ignorance 
forces us to this questionable assump- 
tion [p. 349, italics in original] 


In 1972, the time does indeed, appear to 
be ripe for a more enlightened utilization 
of projective measures of motivation. The 
present condition of relative ignorance 
can be readily dispelled when students of 
motivation conceive their investigations 
in terms of patterns or configurations of 
needs and make their findings available to 
other investigators. 
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Prediction of Action- and Thought-Oriented 
Response: Behavioral Style or Situational Demand? 


» J. THOMAS GRISSO! 
Ashland College 


Male college students (V = 72) were administered an occupations/activities 
preference scale as a measure of action- and thought-oriented behavior styles, and responded 
to seven TAT cards varying in degrees of "stimulus pull” for action and thought modes of 
expression. Verbs in TAT stories were assigned to action and thought categories, Mean 
percentages of action and thought verbs were significantly related to both Ss’ behavior 
styles and to TAT stimulus demands, The results support Phillips’ (1968) action-thought 
typology, but suggest that situational demand may be equally as important as behavior style 
in determining one’s action or thought mode of response in a given situation. Additional 
results raised questions concerning the adequacy of Phillips’ developmental conceptuali- 


Summary: 


"- 


zation of action-thought behavior styles. 


In a series of investigations, Phillips 
and Zigler (1961, 1964) and Phillips, 
Broverman, & Zigler (1966, 1968) em- 
ployed an action-thought dimension in 
the study of patterns of symptoms among 
psychiatric patients. In the earliest study 
(Phillips & Zigler, 1961), they found that 
predominantly action-oriented or pre- 
dominantly thought-oriented symptoms 
were related, respectively, to the action 
or thought orientation of a patient's oc- 


sponse situations in life. 

An action-oriented mode of response 
is said to include relatively direct and ex- 
ternal responses serving adaptation (Phil- 
lips & Zigler, 1961); the action-oriented 
individual places primary emphasis on 
affecting some observable change in ex- 
ternal variables related to the situation re- 
quiring adaptive efforts. A thought- 
oriented mode of response involves an en- 
hanced awareness of one's own internal 


"  cupation. Furthermore, the study indi- conditions concomitant with external 
cated a relationship between greater events; in the process of adaptation, the 
social maturity (a developmental con- thought-oriented individual is believed to 
struct measured by a scale of premorbid rely strongly on subjective, internal man- 
social competence) and a predominance  ipulations of his own thoughts, feelings, 
of thought-oriented symptoms, and be- or beliefs (Grisso, 1970). 
tween lesser maturity and a predomi- Philli a peris n FEMA S 

Ta x " hillips and Zigler's investigations sug- 
nanoen See ED Ie E ee gest that the action-thought dimension 
E yi Ih en BRENGT MEE may prove useful in various clinical and 

Tm P h denies research situations wherein one wishes to 
pratt 2 boda P6 Wace saab predict the general mode of response 
Neat such: behavior " fes ware déter. which is most likely to be employed by 

n Ede ily by tf a 1 of d individuals in their normal or pathological 
manea AATE ud EA ANI RE scan attempts at adaptation. However, there 
a neun Md anoe Seung have been no systematic investigations of 

ho Fera og dui illi GA , the possible effects of situational vari- 

been characterized by Phillips (1968) as a ables on individuals! employment of 
more or less consistent mode of expres- acdon odia eb odes af ress ans AS 
Pun fum ok sno i. anyon HS Phillips (1968, p. 149) has noted, if the 

p yiduallsthrousheutlal mider Tange ofre- employment of a particular response 
1 Stan Polanis is gratefully acknowledged for mode is dependent primarily upon the de- 
his assistance in the collection, scoring, and an- of social turit f the individual 

s, alysis of data. The author is indebted to Bee Of social maturity of the individual, 

Giacinto DeLapa, Edwin Fensch, Robert Hes- then one would predict that an individual 


sert, Elmer Namy, and Aaron Roy for assisting 
as raters in the construction of the question- 
naire used in this study. 


would display a given mode of response 
throughout a variety of situations. 


y.. 


Phillips and Zigler's (1961) finding, that 
action- or thought-oriented symptoms 
were related to the orientation of a 
patient's occupation, would not appear to 
offer a satisfactory test of this prediction. 
It may be argued that the demands of an 
individual's occupational setting, or socio- 
cultural variables related to that occupa- 
tion, may have some influence on the 
nature of an individual's mode of re- 
sponse. For example, a job which requires 
primarily physical activity may increase 
the likelihood that adaptive or maladap- 
tive responses will take the form of 
action. An adequate test of the prediction 
in question, then, would require that one 
provide action- and thought-oriented indi- 
viduals with the opportunity to produce 
action- or thought-oriented responses in 
reaction to a variety of stimuli which 
themselves suggest various modes of re- 
sponse. 

Grisso (1970) has presented evidence 
suggesting that the action or thought be- 
havior styles of both psychiatric and non- 
psychiatric Ss are reflected in their re- 
sponses to Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) stimuli, as indicated by the per- 
centages of verbs of action and verbs of 
thought which occur in Ss' stories. The 
first purpose of the present study was to 
examine further the relationship between 
action-thought verb frequency and 
action-thought behavior styles, inasmuch 
as the earlier study employed a somewhat 
equivocal index of behavior style among 
nonpsychiatric subjects (Verbal Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test scores). The second and 
major purpose was to investigate the de- 
gree to which the two variables, behavior 
style and situational demand, contribute 
to individuals’ modes of response (action 
or thought) to stimulus situations. 

Therefore, it was hypothesized: (a) 
that Ss' action- or thought-oriented be- 
havior styles would be positively related, 
respectively, to the percentages of action 
verbs or thought verbs in their TAT 
Stories, regardless of the action or 
thought “stimulus pull" of the TAT 
cards; and (b) that percentages of action 
and thought verbs produced by Ss in re- 
sponse to TAT stimuli would be posi- 
tively related, respectively, to the action 
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or thought modes of response suggested 
by the TAT stimuli. 


Method 

Subjects 

Ss were 72 male college students in 
three introductory psychology classes, 
one mental hygiene class, and one litera- 
ture class at Ashland College. Ages ranged 
from 18 to 35 years (M = 19.43). Class 
ranks were: 42 freshmen, six sophomores, 
13 juniors, and 11 seniors. 


Procedure 

All measures were administered to 
classes during their normal meeting times. 
None of the classes were taught by £, and 
anonymity of Ss was assured. Ss were 
given the Action-Thought (A-T) Prefer- 
ence Scale (described below), introduced 
to them as a vocational and activities in- 
terest survey. Then Ss were asked to write 
short stories for seven TAT cards, with 
the suggestion that they include a preface 
and outcome for each story. The seven 
TAT cards were selected previously 
(Grisso, 1970) on the basis of their ten- 
dency to produce a high rate of action- 
oriented themes (cards 18BM and 9GF), a 
high rate of themes dealing with cognitive 


or internal states (8GF and 12F), andon ; 


the basis of their neutrality with respect 
to the action-thought dimension (6BM, 
7GF, and 8BM). Order of presentation of 
the seven cards was altered randomly for 
each group administration. Using an 
opaque projector, E exposed each card 
for 3% minutes while Ss wrote their 
stories. Approximately !4 minute was 
allowed between exposures. Scoring O 
the A-T Preference Scale was done by à 
research assistant. Rating of action, 
thought, and being verbs in TAT stories 
(described below) was done by E. No 
comparisons were made between Prefer- 
ence Scale scores and verb percentages 
until all scoring was completed. 


Action-Thought 

Preference Scale? i 
The A-T Preference Scale, first used in 

this research, was designed to indicate an 


2 Coded copies of the A-T Preference Scale, d 
well as a copy of the manual for the metho i 
rating action and thought verbs, may be obi 
ed from the author. 
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individual's preference for occupations 
and activities requiring either action- or 
thought-oriented modes of response. (A-T 
Preference scores, then, were intended as 
a definition of action or thought behavior 
styles in this study). To select occupa- 
tions and activities with the preceding 
characteristics, five psychologists were 
asKed to rate large numbers of occupa- 
tions and activities (from the male form 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
Strong, 1966) in a Q-sort procedure using 
a 5 pt. action-thought continuum. An 
action-oriented occupation or activity 
was defined as requiring either (a) a pre- 
dominance of motor activity; or (b) 
taking relatively direct, decisive, and im- 
mediate action upon external stimuli or 
situations. A thought-oriented occupation 
or activity was defined as requiring 
either: (a) considerable time spent attend- 
ing to one's own thoughts, feelings, or 
beliefs; or (b) emphasis upon manipula- 
tion and examination of one's thoughts in 
response to external stimuli. 


The combined ratings of the judges 
were used to construct a two-part ques- 
tionnaire. Part I listed 30 occupations in 
random order, 12 of whith had been 
rated very action-oriented, .12 very 
thought-oriented, and six of which were 
rated neutral on the action-thought con- 
tinuum. (Neutral items were included in 
order to decrease the likelihood that Ss 
would detect the action-thought dimen- 
sionality of the questionnaire.) Similarly, 
Part II listed activities — 12 action- 
oriented, 12 thought-oriented, and six 
neutral. Ss were asked to indicate wheth- 
er they believed they would like (2 pt.), 
feel indifferent about (1 pt.), or dislike (0 
pt.) engaging in each occupation or activ- 
ity in question. 

A S’s Action score was the sum of the 
points on all 24 action-oriented items 
(i.e., 12 each of action-oriented occupa- 
tions and activities). His Thought score 
was the sum of the points on the 24 
thought-oriented items. Neutral items 
were not scored. 


Measure of Verbal Behavior 
(See Footnote 2) 
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TAT stories were scored by a method 
devised for earlier studies (Grisso, 1969, 
1970). This method provides criteria for 
the assignment of all verbs in an S's 
stories to any of three broad categories: 
action verbs — verbs suggesting observable 
action or posture; thought verbs — verbs 
suggesting intentional thought processes 
or general cognitive and internal con- 
ditions; and being verbs — states of being, 
conditions of existence, conditions of 
possession or receipt, or sensory experi- 
ences. In past use, this rating method has 
yielded interrater reliability coefficients 
of from .93 to .78 for the various verb 
categories (Grisso, 1969). The method 
allows for an S's action, thought and 
being verb scores to be expressed as per- 
centages of total verb production. While 
percentages of action and thought verbs 
are considered to be related to general 
action or thought behavior styles, no par- 
ticular behavior style corresponding to 
percentage of being verbs has been 
conceptualized. 


Design 

Ss’ Action and Thought scores on the 
A-T Preference Scale were rank ordered, 
and Ss were assigned to Action Preference 
(AP), Thought Preference (TP), or No 
Preference (NP) groups on the basis of 
their ranks on both sets of scores. The AP 
group consisted of 20 Ss, each of whom 
had achieved an Action score above the 
median rank, and a Thought score which 
was at least 20 pts. lower in rank than 
was his Action score. The decision to re- 
quire a 20 pt. difference between a S's 
ranks on the Action and Thought scales 
was based on the need to arrive at the 
greatest possible difference between 
scores which would still enable a suffi- 
cient number of Ss to meet the criteria. 
The TP group consisted of 20 Ss, each of 
whom had achieved a Thought score 
above the median rank, and an Action 
score which was at least 20 pts. lower in 
rank than was his Thought score. Sixteen 
Ss were assigned to the NP group, the cri- 
teria for which were: (2) an Action or 
Thought score with a rank of 24-48 (mid- 
dle one-third of sample); and (b) a differ- 
ence in rank of no greater than 10 be- 
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Table 1 


Mean Percentages of Action (A75) and Thought (T%) Verbs 
Produced on Action, Neutral, and Thought TAT Cards 


Action Preference 


No Preference |Thought Preference 


Stimulus (N = 20) (N 7 16) (N = 20) 
A% 
—— T n 

Action 59.82 58.50 53.70 

Neutral 49.15 47.25 42.95 

Thought 44.42 38.29 38.57 

punch OMe TEM |e mama AE SL cvs T 
T% 

roe a 
Action 8.47 9.25 14.32 
Neutral 


Thought 


tween Action and Thought scores. Six- 
teen Ss did not meet the criteria for 
placement in any group, and their data 
were discarded. 


Results 


Mean percentages of action and 
thought verbs for the three groups appear 
jin Table 1. An examination of Table 1 
reveals systematic group effects as well as 
stimulus effects for both action and 
thought verb percentages. 

A 2 x 3 (AP and TP x Action, Neutral, 
and Thought TAT Stimuli) analysis of 
variance for action verb percentages re- 
vealed a significant effect due to stimulus 
type (F = 12.08, p < .005), and a signifi- 
cantly greater percentage of action verbs 
for AP than for TP Ss (F = 540, p < 
.025). The interaction effect was non- 
significant. Differences between AP and 
TP Ss in action verb percentages as re- 
vealed by ¢ tests were significant (p < 
.05) for each of the three TAT stimulus 
types. 

A similar analysis of variance for 
thought verb percentages indicated a sig- 
nificant effect due to stimulus type (F = 
4.42, p < .025), and a significantly great- 


er percentage of thought verbs for TP 

than for AP Ss (F = 7.14, p < .01). The 

interaction effect was nonsignificant. Dif- 

ferences between TP and AP Ss were slg } 
nificant for each TAT stimulus type (on, 
action and neutral stimuli, p < .025; on 

thought stimuli, p < .05), as revealed byt 

tests. 


There were no significant differences 
between experimental groups in tot 
verb frequency. Thus scoring error whic 
may have been due to individual differen 
ces in total verb frequency probably did 
not differentially affect verb percentage 
scores of the groups. The correlation be- 
tween percentage of action verbs an 
average number of verbs per story wa 
—02, and between percentage of thou} 
verbs and average number of verbs Pe 
story was .04. Thus individual difference 
in productivity cannot account for | 
significant differences in action i: j 
thought verb percentages between groups, 


While the NP group was not include | 
in the previous analyses, Table 1 sho 
that NP mean percentages Were d 
those of the AP and TP groups in almi 
all cases. However, NP mean verb pe 


— 
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ages were nearly identical to those of the 
AP group on action TAT cards, and to 
those of the TP group on thought TAT 
cards. 

Discussion 


æ The results support the first hypothe- 
sis; Ss identified as action-oriented pro- 
duced greater percentages of action verbs, 
and lower percentages of thought verbs, 
than did thought-oriented Ss in response 
to all three types of stimuli, These results 
are consistent with Phillips’ (1968) con- 
tention that an action or thought behavi- 
or style will affect a given individual’s 
mode of response throughout a variety of 
stimulus situations. 


The results also support the second 
hypothesis; the degree to which a situ- 
mation suggests an action- or thought- 
oriented mode of response may signifi- 
cantly affect the mode of response em- 
ployed by an individual, regardless of his 
preferred style, The effect due to TAT 
stimulus type accounted for a greater 
amount of the total variance in action 
verb percentages than did the effect due 
to behavior style. The stimulus effect was 
Jess strong, but still significant, with re- 
gard to thought verb percentages. These 
results suggest that attempts to predict an 
individual's mode of response in a given 
situation should not be based solely upon 
a knowledge of the individual's action- or 
thought-oriented behavior style; such pre- 
diction would seem to require that one 
must also take into account the nature of 
the situation to which the individual must 
respond. 


An examination of Table 1 reveals that 
on action TAT stimuli, the verb percent- 
ages of action-oriented Ss were nearly 
identical to those of Ss who possessed no 
clear action-thought preference. (NP. 
group). Likewise, on thought TAT stimu- 
li, the verb percentages of thought- 
oriented Ss were very similar to those of 
NP Ss. These data suggest that in situa- 
ions requiring a response mode similar to 
hat preferred by a given individual, 
«nowledge of his behavior style would be 
f minimal value for purposes of differ- 
ntiating his response from that of others 
Xposed to the situation. Knowledge of 
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one's behavior style might be most useful 
for predicting one's response to situations 
demanding a mode of response which is 
inconsistent with one's action or thought 
behavior style. 

These observations may be specific to 
the TAT stimulus situation. Murstein 
(1963) has observed that TAT cards with 
high "stimulus pull" for a given person- 
ality variable are frequently of most diag- 
nostic value through the avoidance of the 
variable suggested by the stimulus. Fur- 
ther study would be required to deter- 
mine whether this effect would apply to 
other stimulus situations as well. 

While the results of this study suggest 
that the action-thought dimension may 
have some value as a general typology, 
certain results raise questions concerning 
the usefulness of Phillips’ (1968) develop- 
mental conceptualization of action and 
thought behavior styles. 

First, the similarity in mean verb per- 
centages between AP and NP Ss on action 
cards, and between TP and NP Ss on 
thought cards, is at variance with that 
which would be predicted by Phillips’ 
(1968) conceptualization. Phillips and 
Zigler (1961) have presented evidence 
that behavior style is related to a "s level 
of psychological development (as indica- 
ted by a measure of social competence). 
Phillips and Zigler’s “no preference" 
group obtained social competence scores 
which were intermediate to those of 
action-oriented Ss (low social compe- 
tence) and thought-oriented Ss (high 
social competence). Such a linear rela- 
tionship between behavior and level of 
development would lead one to predict 
that in the present study, NP Ss would 
obtain action and thought verb percent- 
ages of values intermediate to those of 
the AP and TP groups on each of the 
three types of TAT stimuli. The results 
do not support this prediction, and there- 
fore raise some question concerning the 
predictive adequacy of the developmental 
conceptualization of action and thought 
behavior styles. 

Second, Phillips’ view of action and 
thought behavior styles would predict a 
difference in verbal productivity in favor 
of the TP group (assuming that verbal 
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productivity is related to intelligence, 
which in turn is related to psychological 
development). In contrast, the present re- 
sults revealed no significant difference be- 
tween the AP and TP groups in total verb 
frequency. The failure to find such a dif- 
ference, however, may have been due to 
the homogeneity of the Ss, especially 
with regard to educational variables. 

The results of this study are consistent 
with earlier attempts to assess action and 
thought behavior styles by means of 
verbal indices (Grisso, 1969, 1970), and 
supports the usefulness of the TAT as a 
medium for the expression of action and 
thought behavior styles. It is suggested 
that the verb measure might be tested 
further in relation to various kinds of 
verbal material (e.g, other projective 
methods, clinical interviews) other than 
TAT stories. 
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The Self Focus Sentence Completion: 
A Study of Egocentricity 


JOHN E. EXNER, Jr. 
Long Island University 


Summary: A 30-item sentence completion blank (SFSC), in which most of the stems 
contain a self-reference (I, my, me, etc.) is described. Normative data are provided for 2,592 
non-psychiatric subjects representing five different kinds of populations, and 273 
psychiatric patients from nine different diagnostic groups. Reliability data are presented and 
the results of six validation studies are discussed. It is suggested that the SFSC, which yields 
six scores, may provide a useful index of egocentricity as a response orientation or style. 
The data are discussed in the context of "egocentric balance," a postulate seemingly 


compatible with several theoretical positions. 


The sentence completion method has a 
lengthy history in psychology, dating at 
least to Ebbinghaus who used incomplete 
sentences to evaluate intelligence. Since 
that time numerous sentence completion 
blanks have been developed. While many 
have been designed with the intent of em- 
phasizing nomothetic interpretation 
(Tendler, 1930; Lorge-Thorndike, 1941; 
Rotter-Willerman, 1947), the most com- 
mon clinical use of the instrument has 
been to emphasize the qualitative aspects 
of content. The technique is somewhat 
unlike traditional projective methodology 
such as inkblot, drawing, and appercep- 
tive tests in that the possibilities of pro- 
jecting one's idiography into partially 
completed sentences are more limited. It 
does seem obvious, especially from the 
work of Rotter and his colleagues, that 
idiographic information concerning 
needs, presses, conflicts, etc. can be 
gleaned from quantification of sentence 
completion responses. It seems equally 
true, that some ambiguity exists in the 
incomplete sentence stem, thereby per- 
mitting projection to occur. 


Development of the 
Self Focus Sentence Completion 

The Self Focus Sentence Completion 
(SFSC) was designed with primary em- 
phasis on scoring and categorization of re- 
Sponses so as to create a nomothetic base 
for comparison of individuals and groups 
with broader populations. Its clinical util- 
ity in revealing idiographic data seems re- 
asonably comparable to other completion 


techniques, except that the test has 
greater homogeneity of stem content, 
The SFSC was created in 1966 as a part 
of a cross-validation study of particular 
Rorschach responses (Exner, 1969). It 
had been noted that a significantly great- 
er number of reflection responses were 
given to the Rorschach by Ss from an ap- 
parently high egocentric or narcissistic 
population, overt homosexuals and “‘act- 
ing out” sociopaths incarcerated by court 
order. In an effort to understand the 
meaningfulness of the reflection re- 
sponses, a review of various criteria for 
egocentricity or narcissism was under- 
taken. The work of Watson (1965) was of 
particular interest. She utilized patterns 
of performance on a lengthy sentence 
completion blank as operational criteria 
of narcissism. She scored completion re- 
sponses for three categories: 1) narcissis- 
tic fantasy, 2) real world anchorage, and 
3) object cathexis. She was able to select 
two distinct groups, high narcissism and 
low narcissism, from a larger population. 
She demonstrated that high narcissism Ss 
are significantly more subjective in intel- 
lectual operations. 

A close examination of Watson’s data 
revealed that a majority of the discrimin- 
ating items were to stems containing a 
self reference, such as “I,” “me,” or 
“my.” In consultation with Dr. Watson it 
was agreed that a new completion blank 
might be developed to provide similar dis- 
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crimination with the majority of stems 
being self focusing. In this context, an ex- 
perimental sentence completion blank 
was developed containing 45 items, 25 of 
which contain the personal pronouns, 
“1,” “me,” or “my.” This experimental 
blank was administered to 758 Ss and 
scored in accordance with Watson's criter- 
ia, using a 6 point scale (0 to 5) for each 
of the three types of possible responses. 
This scoring methodology proved some- 
what unwieldy and substantial variation 
was found to exist among scorers. It was 
abandoned in favor of a less complex pro- 
cedure which is comprised of three mutu- 
ally exclusive scoring categories, the cri- 
terion for each being formed on a simple 
“yes-no” basis. In other words, responses 
are judged to be either clearly self focus- 
ing, scored S, clearly external world ori- 
ented, scored £, or not fitting into either 
of the other categories, scored O. Using 
the newer scoring system it was found 
that a reasonably normal distribution oc- 
curred for all three scores, and more im- 
portantly, the scorer reliability increased 
to acceptable limits. An item analysis was 
completed on a random sample of 300 
protocols, revealing that essentially the 
same distribution of S and E scores would 
occur if stems not containing personal 
pronouns were eliminated from the 
blank. Thus, the present format of the 
SFSC evolved using 30 of the original 45 
stems. Twenty-five of the 30 stems in- 
clude a selffocus word such as “I,” 
“me,” or “my.” The remaining 5 stems 
are considered experimental in that each 
contains reference to external world ob- 
ject(s): father, mother, parents, friends, 
others. Three of the 5 experimental stems 
also , Contain the possessive pronoun 
my. 
j The revised 30 item blank was admin- 
istered to 1,547 Ss including college and 
non-college populations. A random sam- 
ple of 750 were scored, yielding a rela- 
tively normal distribution for all three 
scoring categories. In conjunction with the 
Rorschach study for which the SFSC had 
been devised, two groups of Ss were 
drawn from the 750 protocols which had 
been scored. One group of 40 S repre- 
sent high S scores and low E scores. The 
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second group of 40 Ss represent low S 
scores and high Æ scores. All 80 Ss were 
administered the Rorschach by 16 naive 
examiners. The basic hypothesis was con- 
firmed. Ss scoring very high in self focus 
gave significantly greater numbers of re- . 
flection responses in the Rorschach than 
did Ss scoring high in external world fo- 
cus. Ss scoring high in self focus responses 
also gave significantly more "pair" re- 
sponses, ie. two dogs, two people, a 
couple of bears dancing, etc. The pair re- 
sponse has been suggested to be a more 
subtle type of reflection response (Exner, 
1969). 

The results of the Rorschach study 
were sufficiently stimulating to provoke 
further investigation concerning the use- 
fulness of the SFSC. The next under- | 
taking was to further refine the scoring 
categories. It had been noted during the 
scoring of the 750 records used in the 
Rorschach study that some responses did 
not fall neatly into one of the three scor- 
ing categories. A small percentage of re- 
sponses contain both S and Æ features. 
Under the scoring criteria they had been 
scored O since they did not clearly fall 
into one of the other 2 categories, and ` 
yet it was obvious that they represent à 
different type of response than the com- 
mon O which has neither S nor E fea 
tures. In this context, a fourth mutually 
exclusive scoring category was added, 
scored A (for Ambivalence), to include 
responses containing both £ and S state- 
ments. 

Two sub-scores were also added, one 
each to the S and E categories. The sub" , 
score Sn was included in the S category 
to represent those self focusing responses 
which are negative in content. They at 
part of the total S score but may also be 
totaled separately. Most S responses are 
positive in content, thus the appearance 
of Sn responses in a protocol, especially 
in quantity, has particular clinical signifi- 
cance. The sub-score £a was added to the , 
E category to represent E responses 
which are distinctly marked with emo- 
tion. Ordinarily, Ea answers comprise a, 
very small portion of the total E respon 
ses and seem important because of the 
extremeness of affect manifest in them. 
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Complete scoring criteria are given in Ta- 
ble 2 and scoring samples for each of the 
30 stems are shown in Table 2. 


Scoring Reliability 

After the scoring system of four mutu- 
ally exclusive categories, Self Focus (S) 
External World Focus (£), Ambivalence 
(A), Neutral (O), and the two sub-scores 
Sn and Ea had been defined, a series of 3 
scoring reliability studies were conducted. 
The first used 6 scorers, all graduate stu- 
dents in psychology, and all with prior 
experience scoring the SFSC. They inde- 
pendently scored 35 protocols drawn ran- 
domly from the nearly 800 records col- 
lected in the original sample which had 
never been scored. Reliability coefficients 
for this group were reassuringly high (S = 
94, E = 91, A = .93, N = .89) for the 
four basic categories, and only slightly 
lower for the two sub-scores (Sn = .86, Ea 
= .81). In a second study seven scores 
were used. Three were undergraduate 
psychology majors and four were secre- 
tarial staff. None had prior experience in 
test scoring or with the SFSC. Each inde- 
pendently scored the same 50 protocols 
after receiving approximately one hour of 
scoring instruction and completing the 
practice scoring of 10 records under 
supervision. Reliability coefficients for 
this group are slightly lower than for ex- 
perienced scorers but still seemingly 
within acceptable limits (S = .90, E = .87, 
A = 84, N=.81, Sn = .77, Ea = .68). The 
third evaluation of scoring reliability was 
accomplished with the cooperation of 
four PhD clinical psychologists. They 
were asked to study the scoring criteria 
and then to independently score 20 pro- 
tocols using representative samples for 
scoring (as shown in Table 2) as guide- 
lines. Reliability coefficients for this 
group are all high, (S = .97, E = .93,A = 
94, N = .92, Sn = 90, Ea = .88). The 
data from these three reliability studies 
indicates that while some inter-scorer dif- 
ferences do exist, they are generally mod- 
est and within acceptable limits. 


Reference Group Data 


After the scoring criteria had been de- 
veloped, the SFSC was administered to a 
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variety of populations so as to provide a 
nomothetic baseline from which groups 
and individuals might be compared. These 
reference samples are comprised of Ss for 
whom no known psychiatric disability is 
obvious. They include college and high 
school students, blue collar workers, 
Peace Corps trainees, and a small group of 
medical technicians. The combination of 
these groups yields 2,592 protocols 
(1,407 male, 1,185 female). Approxi- 
mately 70% of these protocols were col- 
lected in conjunction with routine 
psychological testing or in a planned 
psychological experiment which involved 
the use of tests in some manner. In other 
words, most of the Ss answered the SFSC 
under conditions where they believed 
that their responses could be influential 
with regard to any decisions or other pro- 
cedures that might concern them. The re- 
maining 30% of the protocols were ob- 
tained from the 709 Peace Corps trainees 
and 41 Ss in the blue collar sample, all of 
whom volunteered to complete the SFSC 
with the assurance that the data would 
not be evaluated with regard to their se- 
lection, promotion, or placement. Thus, 
for most Ss, the SFSC was completed un- 
der conditions which might stimulate any 
tendencies to give more “acceptable” or 
"desirable" completions. Interestingly, 
the scores for the Peace Corps group, 
which completed the SFSC voluntarily, 
are very similar to those obtained from 
the other reference groups. The means 
and standard deviations for each of the 
six SFSC scores are shown for these refer- 
ence groups in Table 3. 

One of the most interesting findings in 
the data from the non-psychiatric refer- 
ence groups is that the mean scores for 
the four basic scoring categories, S (Self 
Focus), E (External World Focus), A 
(Ambivalence), and NV (Neutral) are quite 
similar except for the high school student 
group. It is also obvious that there are no 
significant differences within any of the 
groups based on the sex of the Ss. Possi- 
bly most important is the fact that the 
mean S and £ scores for each group, ex- 
cept high school students, differ only 
slightly from each other. In each group, V 
Tesponses comprise the largest single 
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Table 1 
SFSC Scoring Criteria 


(S) Self-Focus Responses 

The S score represents the response which clearly focuses on the self with little or 
no regard for the external world. This response may simply exclude the external 
world as in, I am: “Very bright", or may include the external world as a reference 
for the self as in, I am: “the handsomest person in my family". S responses may 
es positive or negative. Those which are clearly negative also require a sub-score 
n). 


(Sn) Self-Focus Negative Responses 


When the self-focus answer is negative in content as in, I am: "the worst person in 
the world", the subscript n is added to the S score. 


The Total Self-Focus Score is the sum of all S and Sn responses. The Sn sub-score 
should also be calculated so as to differentiate content tone. 


(E) External World Focus Responses 
The E score represents the response which clearly manifests concern with real 


things or people. Ordinarily, the external world object(s) used in the completion | 


will be specific rather than vague such as I am: “in love with my wife". The key 
element which distinguishes Æ answers from S or O categories is the distrinct 
implication of involvement with others or with socially expected behaviors which 
do not have primary gain to the self. E responses may be positive or negative. 
When the £ response is highly emotional, a sub-score is also used (a). 


(Ea) External World Focus — Affective 

When the E response is distinctly affective as in, My father: "is an absolute 
bastard", the subscript a is added to the E score. Only E responses manifesting 
considerable affect should be scored Ea. For example, My father: “‘is a nice guy 
is not sufficiently affective to be scored Ea. 


The Total External World Focus Score is the sum of all E and Ea responses. The - 


Ea sub-score should also be calculated and evaluated in relation to the Total E 
score. 


(A) Ambivalence Responses 


The A score represents the response which clearly contains both S and E state- 
ments, either of which could be scored separately. The A response is usually easy 
to identify, partly because they occur infrequently, and partly because of their 
obvious complexity. Usually they are combined with a conjunction as in, I am: 
"very bright (S) but my parents don't seem to understand anything" (E). In fewer 
instances they occur without the conjunction such as, My father: “was à great 
man (E) who lives in me" (S). Caution should be exercised in scoring A in com- 
pletions not marked by a conjunction as many will, at first glance, appear to be A 
answers but in fact are not. For example, I am: “happiest when my wife enjoys 
Cru things for me" is an S answer even though an external object (wife) 5$ 
ned. 


The A score represents the sum of all A responses, 


(O) Neutral Responses 
The O score represents any response which does not meet the criteria to be scored 


i 


S, E, or A. The neutral category is quite important in that it includes any respon” | 


ses where doubt exists about the scoring of S, or E instances, O answers 
are easily identified as in, I am: S Wen ue quoto, My father: “isa 
eu ; Sm s fun to daydream about: “life”. In other instances the scorer must | 
DT e specificity of the completion in terms of the general class of perso? ol 
ae . For instance, It’s fun to daydream about: “marriage” would be scored 


e object (marriage) has no obvious specificity. Conversely, It's fun to daydream z 


= 
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about: "success" would be scored S because it is sufficiently self-oriented to 
warrant that scoring. THE BEST RULE OF THUMB FOR THE SCORER IS 
WHEN IN DOUBT SCORE O. 


The O Score represents the sum of all O responses. 


A CAUTION IN SCORING 
Occasionally scorers tend to include the stem of the sentence when determining 
whether a response should be scored $, E, A, or O. This is, of course, inappropri- 
ate and will lead to distortions in the total scores. ONLY THE RESPONSE 
AND NOT THE ENTIRE SENTENCE SHOULD BE SCORED. 


SUMMARIZATION OF SCORES 
The most useful scoring summary is one which provides a meaningful review of 
the data from which nomothetic comparisons may be made plus offering some 
idiographic information. An example of a useful scoring summary is shown below: 


Summary of scores from a 31 year old male welder: 


S = 10 Sn =0 S/E = 10/9 

E--— 9 Ea = 1 d = 1 

A= 0 Sn/S = 0/10 (Sn% = 0) 
O= 11 Ea|E = 1/9 (Ea% = 11) 

Table 2 
Representative Scoring Samples 
1. Ithink: 
S: best when I’m alone; I am creative; therefore I am. 


Sn: Iam very nervous; I’m unhappy; I will die. 
E: people are fun; about teaching children; about my children. 
Ea: my dad is the greatest; everyone is beautiful; this country is an evil place. 


A:  ofwhat to do about myself and my family; my wife is terrible but she 
loves me so. 


O: sometimes; when I’m awake; when I think about it. 


2. Iwas happiest when: 
S: I was alone; I succeeded; I was well; I was loved. 
Sn: I went crazy; I was unhappy. 
E: Iwas with Mary; I was home; my children graduated. 
Ea: we went on our honeymoon; I told her I loved her; my mother finally died. 
A: I became an adult and had friends, 
O: school was out; the sun was shining; I was outside. 


3. Its fun to daydream about: 
S: my success; being loved; ruling the world. 
Sn: death; sleeping forever; turning into a spider. 
E: getting a girl; our team; giving a party for friends. 
Ea: my pending marriage; going home to Louise. 
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A: giving birth and solving the world’s problems; being beautiful and 
marrying Tom. 

O: nothing; the weather; holidays. 

My father: 

S: relies on me; lives for me; is like me. 

Sn: left me; hates me; never understands me. 

E:  isgood to my mother; works hard for us; is a very nice guy. 

Ea: isashit;isthe world's meanest; is my very best friend. 

A:  isgreat but so am I; is very tender especially when I’m around. 

O: isa man; is dead; plays golf. 

If only I could: 

S: be alone; have peace of mind; be my true self. 

Sn: not be so ugly; get rid of my pimples; die. 

E: help others; be with my family; marry Arnie. 

Ea: getout of this horrible place; be a real friend to more people. 

A: love my mother and get her to love me; get back to school and my friends 
so that I could be successful; kill the doctor and get well. 

O: finish this; make up my mind; get out. 


It's hardest for me: 


S: to be me; concentrate perfectly; use my power wisely. 

Sn: to control myself; to be confident; to control my thoughts. 

E: to work alone; to be away from the family; mixing with others. 

Ea: to express my feelings in a group of friends; to tell her how much I deeply 
love her. 

A: to hold my temper and be good to my wife; to love my children even 
though they're part of me. 

O: sometimes; to be here; to know what to do. 

I wish: 

S: Iwas president; I was well again; I had power. 

Sn: Iwas dead; I wasn’t so stupid; I didn’t have these thoughts. 

E: my parents would be flexible; our team would win. 

Ea: Mary would accept my love; my goddamn mother would grow up; the 
stinking communists would leave us alone. 

A: therefore I am and want to love them; my father would visit and forgive 5 

O: I could; things were better; this test was done. 

As a child I: 

S: — was beautiful; was always loved; was very happy. 

a was sad; was always alone; was sick and frightened. 


had many friends; was close to my brother; relied on my parents. 
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11: 


12. 


L 13. 


Ea: loved school and my teachers; had a terrific home. 


A: was always perfect when my mother was around; was very confused but 
my father protected us. 


O: played a lot; went to school; was small. 


S: better than most; very bright; completely respected. 

Sn: unhappy, insecure; unstable; neurotic; shy. 

E: seeking friends; like my mother I hope. 

Ea: lucky to have such wonderful parents; engaged to a wonderful guy. 


A: needing a job so that me and my wife can be happy; very sick like my 
father was. 


O: fond of corn; different at times; here. 


I’m at my best: 
S: always; when I’m really me; when I’m alone. 
Sn: when I have a hangup; when I'm at my worst. 


E: when with others; when I can give to someone else; when people love 
each other. 


Ea: when I can love Louise; when my mom is really happy. 


A: when I care for someone and they care for me; when my wife and I both 
feel good. 


O: at times; in the morning. 


Others: 

S: respect me; are beneath me; don't exist as far as I’m concerned. 
Sn: are better than me; don't understand me; don't care for me. 

E: are fun to be with; are really important. 

Ea: are fantastic; are the most important things in life. 

A: are kind but look wrongly on me; are evil but I can control them. 
O: are people; make up the world. 


When I look in the mirror: 

S: I like what I see; I smile; I’m completely stable and satisfied. 

Sn: lwantto vomit; I get angry; I get depressed. 

E: {think of my dad; I look for others. 

Ea: I worry about how others see me; I hope she'll like my appearance. 


A: I see me and know what I want for my son; I’m always worried about my 


acne and how it will affect others. 
O: Pm usually shaving; I see myself. 
If only I would: 
S: be important; improve myself; think creatively. 
Sn: stop being depressed; accept myself; die. 


14. 


15: 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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E:  getthrough training; get along with my folks; be a good wife. 
Ea: get rid of that damned foreman; give more to my terrific kids. 
A: get myself straight and please my family. 

O: learn to drive; finish this test. 


At least I’m not: 

S: average; ever bad; lacking in talent. 

Sn: dead; depressed as much; thinking too much. 

E: unprepared for the next test; without friends; without God. 

Ea: asmuch ofa jerk as mother is; unappreciative of my wonderful kids. 


A: areal mental patient even though you people have screwed me up; a real 
dummy like my idiot brother. 


O:  likethe others; mean; giving up. 


My sex life: 

S: is the very best; is absolutely pure. 

Sn: is the world’s worst; is distorted. 

E: depends on someone else; could be better with Mary. 
Ea: screw you; is great now that we're married. 


A; is usually terrific except with my wife; would be better if I would lead and 
she would follow. 


O:  isyet to happen; is strictly my business. 


It upsets me when: 
$: nothing ever upsets me; I am not recognized; my ideas don't jell. 

Sn: I get depressed; I look in the mirror; I procrastinate. 

E: exams are too tough; friends aren't around; I can’t be home. 

Ea: my wife screws with other guys; my folks pick on me. 


A: my wife is unhappy and she makes me unhappy; my boss does something 
wrong and takes it out on me. 


O: things are upsetting; things go wrong. 3 


The thing I like best about myself: 


8: is my great looks; is that I love everything; I can do anything. 


Sn: isabsolutely nothing; there's nothing to like; I’m a big shit. 
E: 


Ea: 


is the friends I have; is my marriage; is the great people I know. 
is my fantastic wife; is that I come from a terrific family. 


A:  ismy capacity to provide everything for my family; is my mother and my / 
father and me. 


O: my patience; nothing in particular. f 
Friends: 
S: 


follow me; are Something I can live without. 


21. 


22. 


are not important at all to me; are bastards to me; get in my hair. 
are important to everyone; are really nice to have. 


are utterly fantastic; are impossible to live without. 
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are unnecessary to me but sometimes I need them; are important for me 
but sometimes I want them to be happy for themselves. 


are friends; have advantages; are people. 


I would like most to be photographed: 


S: in the nude; as I am; by myself. 

Sn: never in 1000 years; I couldn’t stand that; in my coffin. 

E: with my parents; in a group; with Betty. 

Ea: with those I truly love; kissing my man. 

A: by myself or with others; alone and together. 

O: ina suit; with a camera; not at all. 

I guess I’m: 

sS: destined for greatness; a genius; very special. 

Sn: areal jerk; too afraid; insecure. 

E: after more friends; doing well at work; pleasing to my teacher. 

Ea: lost completely without my wife; just a softy for my kids. 

A: nice but others don’t care; good when I’m able to do my thing but unhappy 
when my old man sticks his nose into it. 

O: average; tired; o.k. 

My mother: 

S: lives for me; is part of me; loves only me. 

Sn: istoo good for me; knows how horrible I am. 

E: is kind to us; is one of a kind. 

Ea: isa bitch; is super; is the only one I truly love deeply. 

A: is lovely as a person and she worries about me; is the cause of all my 
troubles cause the bastard wouldn't let me grow up. 

O: isa woman; is dead; is my mother. 

I wonder: 

8: if I will get better; if I’m loved; about my power. 

Sn: how sick I am; if these thoughts will go away. 

E: what my folks are doing now; if God is real; if Mary will say yes. 

Ea: if this shitty world will ever get along; how to give to my children. 

A: if Mary will love me and let me be good to her; if my beautiful wife will 
wait for me. 

O: sometimes; when I think; about life. 


The worst thing about me: 


S: 


is nothing; is that I’m not appreciated; is I’m not loved enough. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Sn: is my personality; is that I’m sick; is my skin color. 
E:  ismy lack of good friends; is my parents. 
Ea: isthe goddamn world; is my evil uncle. 


A:  isthat when others try to help me I don't listen; is me and my wife and 
my marriage. 


O: is changing; is that I need a shampoo. 


I always wanted: 

S: my own way; to lead; to be what Lam. 

Sn: to be something that I can't be; to be left alone. 

E: friends; to be closer to my father. 

Ea: to love Dave; to be truly respected by my students. 


A: tobe happy and do good for others; to get well and make a good life for 
my family. 


O:  togrow more; something; the weather to be warm. 


I try hardest to please: 

S: myself; anyone I want to. 

Sn: only when I'm forced to; but it never works out. 

E: my parents; others; my friends. 

Ea: people that I really love; my dad cause he's so great. 

4: myself sometimes and others sometimes; me and my family. 
O: sometimes; when I try hard. 


Someday I: r 

S: will be great; will be president; will love everyone I want to. 
Sn: will die; will be left alone; won’t be so crazy. 

E: hope to be married; will have more friends. 

Ea: hope Anna will forgive me; will kill someone. 

A: willbe healthy and not need the doctor. 

O: will be older; will be experienced. 


My appearance: 

S: suits me; is great; is really neat. 

Sn: isa real joke; really worries me. 

E: is very like my mother; is usually judged by others. 

Ea: is o.k. as long as Jim likes it; is all my dumb mother talks about. 

A: — doesn't bother me but bothers others; could improve but Joe likes it. 
O:  isaverage; is ruddy. 

My parents: 

$: need me; exist for me; are very important to me. 

Sn: hate me; reject me; bug me. E 
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O: are alive; are at home. 


If I had my way: 


being tormented. 


30. I like: 


p of answers, and A, Sn, and Ea com- 
letions occur on the average of once or 
ess per record. 


Data From Psychiatric Subjects 

The general configuration of scores ob- 
| tained from the nonpsychiatric reference 

groups is quite different from that noted 
in several different psychiatric samples. 
rotocols were obtained from 273 psychi- 
tric patients through the cooperation of 
‘six hospitals (two private, two state, two 
county) and five outpatient clinics (two 
private, three public). These protocols 
represent four inpatient groups and three 
outpatient groups. The four inpatient 
groups consist of: Schizophrenics (subdi- 
vided in "reactive" and “process” catego- 
ies, on the basis of premorbid history); 
nvolutional reactions; “Psychopaths” 
with a history of assaultiveness (all insti- 
tutionalized by court order for psychia- 
tric examination); and Nonpsychotic de- 
pressions with a history of recent suicidal 
attempt. The three outpatient groups 
consist of: Psychosomatics, at the onset 
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E: are wonderful people; fight too much for their own good. 
Ea: are goddamn bigots; are the world's very best; lovely people. 
A: make me feel rotten but are good to my sister. 


S: all my wishes would come true; I would be well; l'd be great. 

Sn: Fd die now; Pd still be a helpless slob. 

E: people would get along better; we would be married now. 

Ea: fighting would stop and people would love each other; she would stop 


A: I would be well and make my husband happy. 
O: things would change; it would be a miracle. 


S: myself; the way I am; the things I do. 

Sn: being unstable; nothing about me. 

E: my friends; people around me; to be with others. 

Ea: to make love to my girl; my very understanding sister. 
A: people and they like me; myself and others too. 

O: lots of things; clean clothes; bowling. 


of individual therapy; Overt homosexuals, 
at the onset of individual or group ther- 
apy; and Adolescent Behavior Problems 
between the ages of 13 and 16, all of 
whom are referrals from school psycholo- 
gists to a public mental hygiene clinic. In- 
patient records were obtained at admis- 
sion while outpatient records were col- 
lected during preintervention assessment. 
An eighth group was also derived using 
the protocols of 14 patients from five of 
the previously identified groups who sui- 
cided within six weeks of completing the 
SFSC (three schizophrenic, three involu- 
tional, four depressive, three homosexual, 
one adolescent). Table 4 shows the mean 
SFSC scores for each of the psychiatric 
groups plus the mean scores for the com- 
bined nonpsychiatric reference groups. 
Table 4 also includes a d score which rep- 
resents the difference between S and FE 
scores for each group. When these d 
scores are ranked for the five nonpsychia- 
tric groups and the nine psychiatric 
groups and subjected to a Mann-Whitney 
U test, the distributions of ranks differ 
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Table 4 


SFSC Mean Scores and S/E d Scores for Nine Psychiatric Groups 
and a Combined Sample of 2,592 Non-Psychiatric Ss 


on-Psychiatric 
N = 2,592 0.9 1.0 
‘Schizophrenia 
l Reative N = 26 147 68:| 22. | 24 
Process N = 71 12.6 74 3.1 0.7 
Involutional Reaction 
B 88 | 27 24 
9.0 2.7 3.2 
87] 29 | 34 
9.9 14 2.3 
"Adolescent A 
Behavior Problems s 
N=38 Ta 4.8 0.1 9.3 0.6 0.5 
. as 
) sychopath 
4.2 10.7 0.3 10.6 0.3 1.2 


‘eyond the .01 level. In fact, all of the 
dult nonpsychiatric groups rank lower in 
hean d scores than any of the psychiatric 
oups. The lowest mean d score for a 


psychiatric group is 2.6, obtained from 


Psychosomatics while the adult nonpsy- 


) chiatric groups range from 0.2 for Peace 


Corps trainees to 1.9 for Medical Techni- 
cians. 

In addition to the considerable dispari- 
ty which exists between S and E scores 
for each of the psychiatric groups, except 
psychosomatics, the mean A, Sn, and Ea 
scores are generally different when com- 
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pared to the scores of the nonpsychiatric 
groups. For example, the A scores for 
schizophrenics, involutionals, depressives, 
and suicides are all substantially higher 
than for any of the nonpsychiatric 
groups. These same groups also give high- 
er Sn scores than any of the nonpsychia- 
tric groups. Eg scores are substantially 
higher for reactive schizophrenics, involu- 
tionals, depressives, suicides, and psycho- 
somatics. 


Basic Assumptions 
and Hypotheses 

The configurations of SFSC scores in 
the psychiatric and nonpsychiatric groups 
provide a basis from which some assum- 
ptions and hypotheses have developed. 
First, it seems clear that psychiatric Ss do 
not give relatively equal numbers of S and 
E response as do nonpsychiatric Ss. Schi- 
zophrenics, involutionals, psychopaths, 
homosexuals and adolescent behavior 
problems all give significantly more S 
than E responses. Only high school stu- 
dents, who themselves might be consid- 
ered in adolescent turmoil, show a similar 
S/E pattern, but even then not manifest- 
ing the substantial S/E difference as oc- 
curs among these psychiatric groups. Con- 
versely, depressives and suicides give sig- 
nificantly more E than S responses and 
psychosomatics manifest a S/E pattern in 
a similar direction. In other words, the 
S/E balance, which seems apparent in 
nonpsychiatric Ss, is exaggerated in one 
direction at the expense of the other in 
psychiatric Ss. They tend to focus exces- 
sively on themselves or excessively on the 
external world, These findings appear to 
coincide with assumptions, implicit or ex- 
plicit, in several theoretical positions. 
These include the Freudian concept of 
“narcissistic balance" (Kohut, 1966), the 
Jungian framework of the Persona (Mon- 
roe, 1955), Erikson's implications of *in- 
terpersonal egocentricity" (1950, 1968), 
the "interaction phenomena" of the cog- 
nitive-developmental theorists (Hebb, 
1949; Piaget, 1950; Werner, 1957), and 
somewhat less directly, the notions of 
“actualized versus damaged self” (Rogers, 
1951; Maslow, 1962). Each of these posi- 
tions or conceptualizations, although 
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couched in ‘different theoretical frame 
works, clearly implies that part of the nu 
cleus of adjustment problems is an exces 
concern on or with the self at the expens 
of effective environmental interaction, o 
excessive concern with the environmen 
at the expense of the self. 

It would be inappropriate to sugges 
that any SFSC score, or configuration ¢ 
scores, offers validation for any or all 
these theoretical positions. The simila 
however, between the S/E score patter 
and these theoretical positions does w 
rant a hypothesis that, in part, the SFS 
may lend itself to an understanding of tl 
extent to which a S, or group of Ss, mi 
be “self-focusing” versus “external wot 
focusing” as a general tendency or styl 
Extrapolating from the various theori 
ical positions, this response style seen 
best described as an “Egocentric Balanci 
and may be defined in operational teri 
as the ratio of S to E responses. When th 
ratio is evaluated using a difference sc 
of S and E, a d of three or less is obtail 
for nearly 75% of the nonpsychiatri 
erence group Ss. Conversely, a do 
or more is found in more than 75% 
psychiatric group Ss. 

It is assumed that the meaningf 
of any apparent balance or imbalance 
the S/E ratio will be better understo 
through evaluation of the other SF 
scores. The A, Sn, and Ea scores may 
provide important information. Each | 
curs in very small proportions amo 
most nonpsychiatric Ss. On the contral 
they occur in greater proportions amo 
most psychiatric Ss. For example, gene! 
ly less than 10% of S responses given 
nonpsychiatric Ss are Sn. Almost no! 
responses occur in the protoco 
psychopaths and homosexuals, and i 
lescent behavior problems while the 0 
psychiatric groups manifest consider? 
high percentages of $n in their S B 
ses, ranging from 17% for psychosom ; 
to 46% for suicides. These same go 
also tend to give higher Ea responstr, 
significantly higher A responses. A 
many of the manifestations of deme 
sis of personal worth, more intense 2 
tive features, and the struggles © B 
alence, may be represented by these 
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"T Table 5 
| SFSC Mean Scores and S/E d Scores for Three Groups of Schizophrenics 
Obtained at Admission and at Discharge 
UMP T aei iN ~ at 
Group 4 S 3 E S/Ed A N Sn Ea 
| 1 : = T- —— + + 
|: Improved 
: N=41 i 
Admission 12.5 7.9 4.6 2.3 7.3 2.89 1.9 
Discharge 8.49) 9.8] 14 11° | 10.7] 06 | 14 
TE I 
Unimproved 
| N234 
| . Admission 18 | 81 | 47 | 24 70 | 14 | L8 
( Discharge 12 SEO N Min 1.6 gati "T2 | Poe 
NE 1 + 
| Re-Hospitalized 
| N=22 
| Admission TSS) 16.6 -]- 67 Nr Bite |o af 1.0 
Discharge 14.2 6.8 7.4 2.5 6.5 0.7 3,392 
— " 


B Statistically significant difference from 


other groups at .01. 


Statistically significant difference from admission score at .05 or better. 


tegories. Thus, these data appear to im- 
ly that when maladjustment exists, it 
m be characterized in the SFSC by a 
disproportionate balance of S/E, and gen- 
erally accompanied by either/or increased 
negative evaluation of the self, conflict in 
focus, or increase in affect directed 
toward the external world. 


Validation Data..." 
| Several studies have been completed 


er | ll 


concerning the SFSC. Some have involved 
a test-retest procedure in which psychiat- 
ric Ss, tested prior to intervention, com- 
| pleted the blank again at the end of treat- 
! ment or sometime shortly thereafter. 
! Other studies have involved following the 
l behavioral progress of a group of Ss and 
* comparing SFSC scores of those succeed- 
fing in the respective behavior with those 

who do not. Finally, a third grouping of 

tudies compare the SFSC performance 
with specific behaviors. 

Three pre-post intervention design 
4dies have been completed at this time. 


The first is a study of outcome in a group 
of 97 schizophrenics who completed the 
SFSC at hospital admission and apain at 
discharge from treatment. They were sub- 
sequently evaluated for sustained im- 
provement over a period of one year. 
These evaluations are based on ratings of 
therapists originally referring the Ss for 
hospitalization and ratings by the closest 
available relative. Referring therapists ra- 
ted patients using the Inpatient Multi- 
dimensional Psychiatric Scale (IMPS), 
(Lorr, McNair, Klett, & Lasky, 1966) 
while relatives rated on the Katz Adjust- 
ment Scale, Form R (Katz & Lyerly, 
1963). Table 5 provides data concerning 
this group as subdiyided into three 
groups: 1) evaluated as improved, 2) eval- 
uated as unimproved but not rehospital- 
ized, 3) hospital readmissions. The Ss 
Were treated by a variety of intervention 
techniques including ECT, psychother- 
apy, group therapy, milieu, and chemo- 
therapy. No particualr treatment oc- 
curred more frequently for any one 
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Table 6 


Pre-treatment and Follow-up SFSC Mean and S/E d Scores for 
Improved and Unimproved Adolescents and Psychosomatics 


Adolescents 
Improved 
N24 


Pre-treatment 12.9 7.8 5.1 0.1 9.2 0.5 0.5. 
Post-treatment rei 8.8 oas 0.2 [us jos fu 
Adolescents T 
Unimproved 

N=14 

Pre-treatment 12.6 0.7 0.4 


Post-treatment 


Psychosomatics 
Symptom Remission 
N=8 
Pre-treatment 
Post-treatment 


Psychosomatics 
No Symptom Remissio: 
ves | 
Pre-treatment 
Post-treatment 


7.6 


24 
2.3 


10.2 1.8 


16 


* Statistically significant change from pre-treatment score at .05 or better. 


group. Analysis of the SFSC scores dem- 
onstrates that the Improved group 
changed significantly in all categories ex- 
cept Ea, and is different from the other 
groups at discharge in S and Æ scores. The 
S/E d score has changed from 4.6 at ad- 
mission to 1.4 at discharge, while the S/E 
ratio remains disproportionate at dis- 
charge for the other two groups. 

The significant change in the S/E ratio 
found among improved schizophrenics is 
similar to data from two other outcome 
studies. In one, the SFSC was adminis- 
tered to 38 adolescents, referred to an 
outpatient facility because of “acting 


out” behaviors, at the onset and termina- 


tion of intervention. Teachers and rela- 

tives rated them prior to treatment using | 
the Katz Adjustment Scale, Form R, and . 
repeated the rating two months after 
treatment was terminated. Twenty-four 
were rated as significantly improved and 
14 were rated as unimproved or Worse. 
The S/E ratio shifted significantly for the 
Improved group while remaining essen- 
tially unchanged for the Unimproved 
group. Pre- and Post-treatment mean 
SFSC scores for these groups are shown 7 
in Table 6. Table 6 also includes pretreat- 
ment and follow-up scores for a group ' 
17 psychosomatics. All were being treat- 
ed with individual psychotherapy. 
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Follow-up testing was accomplished after 
Six months in treatment and the group 
subdivided into those with symptom re- 
mission and those without symptom re- 
mission at that time as reported by the 
responsible therapist. It will be noted that 
both groups manifest a S/E ratio at the 
pretreatment testing weighed more heav- 
ily in the E direction, and that both 
groups have relatively high Sm and Ea 
Scores. After six months of treatment 
those with symptom remission manifest a 
balanced S/E ratio and the previously 
high Sn and Ea scores have lowered signif- 
icantly while the scores for the nonremis- 
sion group remain essentially unchanged. 

One of the earliest SFSC follow-up 
studies was completed in 1969 (Exner & 
O'Brien). It concerned the success of 
Peace Corps trainees, in training and as 
volunteers. A total of 709 Ss entering 
training for service in one of nine differ- 
ent countries completed the SFSC volun- 
tarily at their respective staging sites. 
Through the cooperation of the Peace 
Corps, it was possible to determine which 
of the Ss did not complete training for 
non-medical reasons, and later to deter- 
mine which of the remaining Ss excelled 
as volunteers after one year of service, 
Which were considered as failures, and 
Which had terminated their service early. 
All Ss completing training but not includ- 
ed in the "excellent," “failure,” or “early 
return" lists were assumed to be perform- 
ing adequately. The pretraining SFSC 
data reveals that those groups ultimately 
judged as “excelled” or “adequate” gave 
“balanced” S/E responses. Those who re- 
signed during training or were ultimately 
judged as “inadequate” manifest signifi- 
cantly higher S scores (the mean S/E d 
Score for the two groups is 5.6), relatively 
higher A scores, and in general a config- 
uration not unlike that of psychiatric Ss. 
Conversely, Ss failing to complete one 
year of service show significantly high E 
Scores (S/E d score = 8.7), high A scores, 
and proportionally high Sn and Ea scores. 
In the context of the assumption of “ego- 
centric balance”, it would appear that 
those failing in training, or as volunteers, 
are excessively concerned with them- 
Selves, while those returning from service 
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early are excessively concerned with the 
external world at their own expense. 

Finally, two Simple studies were de- 
Signed to evaluate SFSC performance 
against observed behavior. The first in- 
volved interview behavior. Nineteen can- 
didates, all male, applying for a semi- 
skilled factory position completed the 
SFSC with other routine psychological 
testing for employment. Subsequently, all 
were interviewed by one of three employ- 
ment counselors and the first five minutes 
of each interview was recorded. None of 
the interviewers was familiar with the 
purpose of the study. Each of the inter- 
views followed a relatively standardized 
format although most questions were 
“open-ended.” The number of personal 
and possessive pronouns (I, me, my, etc.) 
used by each candidate during the record- 
ed portion of the interview was tallied 
and the group was divided using a median 
split and eliminating the candidate at the 
median (19 pronouns). The range for the 
total group was five to 34. The mean 
number of pronouns for the upper half 
was 26.56 (SD = 10), and for the lower 
half 10.78 (SD = 8.6). The S/E ratio for 
the upper half is 11.7/8.8 (d = 2.9), and 
for the lower half is 8.2/8.8 (d = 0.6). A 
significance test of the d scores indicates 
that the upper half give more S. responses, 
significant at .05. 

The second study concerning the 
SFSC and observed behavior also used 
candidates for employment as Ss. Each of 
21 candidates for à junior engineering po- 
sition were administered several psycho- 
logical tests, including the SFSC and sub- 
sequently interviewed by a member of 
the personnel management staff. The 
interviews were all conducted in a 10 x 
12 office, one wall of which contained a 
two-way vision mirror. Each candidate 
Was brought to the office by a reception- 
ist and left there with the door closed, 
being informed that the interviewer 
would arrive Shortly. Interviewers had 
been instructed to arrive approximately 
10 minutes after the candidate had been 
seated. A video-tape unit was used to film 
record the first seven minutes after the 
candidate had been left alone in the of- 
fice. Later, an assistant reviewed the 
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tapes and recorded, in seconds,’ the 
amount of time each candidate viewed 
himself in the mirror. The range of “mir- 
ror-viewing" time for the group is 6" to 
104" with a median of 49". The group 
was divided using a median split and elim- 
inating the candidate at the median. The 
mean time for mirror-viewing for the up- 
per half is 68.5" (SD = 13), and for the 
lower half is 27" (SD = 11). The S/E ratio 
for the upper half is 12.2/9.0 (d = 3.2), 
and for the lower half 8.3/9.5 (d = 1.2). 
While the difference between d scores is 
not significant, the difference between 
mean $ scores is significant beyond .05. 
Possibly of more importance is the fact 
that the ratios are weighted in opposite 
directions, a finding similar to that ob- 
tained in the study of blue collar employ- 
ment candidates. 


Discussion 

The data obtained thus far from the 
use of the SFSC appear reasonably im- 
pressive. Whatever response features are 
being measured, they discriminate a varie- 
ty of groups, both psychiatric and non- 
psychiatric, from each other. In that the 
stems in the SFSC probably encourage a 
focus on the self, responses to them can 
be logically postulated to yield some in- 
dex of self-centeredness. Large numbers 
of self-focusing responses (S) relate signif- 
icantly to the psychiatric classifications 
generally considered as inordinately self- 
centered. Similarly, larger than average 
numbers of S responses correlate highly 
with Rorschach reflection responses, and 
occur in substantial numbers among Ss 
failing to complete Peace Corps training 
or performing inadequately in service. 
Further, Ss giving proportionally greater 
numbers of S than E responses tend to 
focus considerably more on themselves in 
interview and mirror viewing situations. 
Conversely, where E responses are sub- 
stantially greater than § answers, the 
psychiatric pattern is depression and even 
Suicide. It seems less important however, 


l The video-tapes were not made availabl 
any members of the firm and had no RE is 
the iu m of candidates. They were 
erased shortly after the “mirror viewing" ti 
had been calculated. OS 
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how many S or E answers occur, rather 
than the ratio between them. When the 
S/E ratio is about equal, Ss appear reason- 
ably successful in their behaviors. A 
change from a disproportionate S/E ratio 
to one which is balanced is noted among 
psychiatric patients who manifest 
symptom remission and no apparent re- 
lapse. When the ratio is disproportionate, 
regardless of direction, less effective and 


"more pathological behaviors are noted. 


Operationally, this ratio seems best de- 
fined as an index of “Egocentric Balance” 
and appears consistent with the postu- 
lates of several different personality the- 
ories, including Freud, Jung, Erikson, 
Piaget, Werner, Rogers, and Maslow. This 
is not necessarily to imply that the data 
from the SFSC should be used as support 
for any of these positions for each is 
based on much broader and complex in- 
trapersonal characteristics than are amen- 
able to study by responses to the stems of 
a sentence completion blank. 

Most likely, responses to the SFSC 
represent some form of response style 
common to the respondent which con 
cerns his tendencies to be self-centered or 
other-centered at a given time. Quite ob- 


viously, the data generated in the three | 


psychiatric follow-up studies indicate that 
this response style can and does change: 
Whether such changes occur easily of 
with difficulty cannot be determined 
from data available here. Neither are 
there data available at this time to indi- 
cate how this particular behavioral pat 
tern, or egocentric balance, may relate to 
other demonstrated response styles such 


as Locus of Control (Rotter, 1966), Field ' 


Dependence (Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, 
Machover, Meissner, & Wapner, 1954; 
Witkin, Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough, & 
Karp, 1962), or Repression-Sensitization 
(Byrne, 1961). Ss in the previously d 
tioned Peace Corps study were also a0 
ministered the Rotter I-E Scale but unfor- 
tunately, the order of administration was 
not counter-balanced making any corres 4 
tional data somewhat suspect. Those e 
did indicate that Ss giving exceptionaly 
high numbers of S responses on the S ie 
also tended to be high on the L-E Sc 

(Externalizers), however Ss givin 


ga more. 
Am 
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typical number of S responses showed no 
particular pattern of performance on the 
LE Scale. Only further research will clari- 
fy the relationship of the egocentric bal- 
ance with other demonstrated response 
styles. It also seems important to empha- 
Size that the SFSC does not appear to 
provide an index of “self-concept” unless 
such might be derived from clinical evalu- 
ation of response content. Many other in- 
struments have been developed more ex- 
tensively to obtain a quantitative estimate 
of self-concept, real or desired, which is 
probably more precise than that which 
might be obtained from the SFSC (Wylie, 
1961). It is likely that relationships be- 
tween self-concept and egocentric balance 
can be discovered but it is impractical to 
speculate concerning their meaningfulness 
at this time. 

For the present, it seems sufficient to 
call attention to the fact that a nomothet- 
ic base exists against which either group 
or individual responses to the SFSC can 
be compared. Such a comparison should 
provide some understanding of the extent 
to which an individual’s concern is with 
himself versus the external world. In addi- 
tion to the nomothetic data available, the 
instrument should have reasonable clinic- 
al utility as an idiographic resource. The 
limitations to its use in this manner are 
generally defined in terms of the limited 
breadth of subject matter covered by the 
stems when compared to other sentence 
completion blanks. Hopefully, the brevity 
and specificity of the device will provide 
compensation for this shortcoming. 
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Body Image In Chronically Obese Children 
As Reflected In Figure Drawings 


SUSAN NATHAN ! 
Children's Hospital of Pittsburgh 


Summary: Two matched samples of 36 obese and 36 average weight controls, 12 at each of 
three age levels (7, 10, 13) submitted drawings of male and female figures. The hypothesis 
that the drawings of obese children would be more global and less differentiated than those 
of non-obese matched controls, was strongly supported by the data. Discussion focused on 
the relationship between the obese child's poor body image and his difficulties in developing 
feelings of worthiness, competence, and self-esteem. The paper concluded with an exami- 
nation of the treatment needs of the obese child. 


Bruch (1957, 1958, 1961) has found 
that the mothers of her young obese 
patients compensate for feelings of 
marked ambivalence toward their chil- 
dren by excessive feeding and overpro- 
tection. When food is habitually offered 
as a panacea for frustration and anxiety, 
the child does not learn to differentiate 
nutritional needs from other tensions and 
feelings of discomfort, all of which are 
experienced as hunger. 

Stunkard and Koch (1964) have dem- 
onstrated that gastric contractions have 
little consistent meaning for such obese 
patients, who have not learned to inter- 
pret a specific physiological pattern of 
arousal as hunger. These researchers 
found no relationship between subjective 
reports of hunger and mechanically meas- 
ured gastric contractions for adult obese 
subjects. Controls, in contrast, regularly 
reported hunger in the presence of gastric 
motility and no hunger in its absence. 

Other studies have found that rather 
than attending to inner physiological 
Cues, obese persons eat in response to 
Such external, non-visceral stimuli as 
smell and taste of food, and knowledge of 
the time of day (Schachter, 1971; Schact- 
er, Goldman, & Gordon, 1968; Schacter 
& Gross, 1968). 

In addition to affecting eating behavi- 
or, the inability to differentiate among in- 
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ner states is detrimental to the formation 
of a well-articulated body concept. The 
lowered motility of obese persons (Stefa- 
nik, Heald, & Mayer, 1959; Chirico & 
Stunkard, 1960; Bullen, Reed, & Mayer, 
1964) constitutes a further obstacle to 
the structuring of the body image, which 
is defined in this context as an integrated 
kinaesthetic sense of self (Lerner, 1966). 
The integral role of motility in structur: 
ing the body image has been emphasized 
by Schilder (1935). The sense of fear, 
caution, helplessness, and inadequacy 4 
which an overprotective mother instills in ^ 
her child appears to be an important fac- 
tor in restricting the motility of obese 
youth. 

The attitudes that parents and peers 
express toward a child's body contribute 
to the development of the self-concept. 
Derogatory, critical comments directe 
toward overweight children and adoles- 
cents are incorporated into enduring Im 
ages of the self. Documenting the early: 
age by which children in our society €X » 
press negative attitudes toward obesity; 
Lerner and Gellert (1969) found a con 
tent aversion to photos of chubby chil- 
dren by 86% of their 45 kindergartener*: 

Obese children lack a number of ex 
periences theorized as essential for the 
formation of a well-differentiated bod 
image. It was thereby hypothesized that , 
the body image of obese Ss, as measur” 
by human figure drawings, would bf 
more immature in form and concept, an4 
less detailed than the body image of aver 
age weight controls matched for sex, in 
telligence, and social class. 

Amm 
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In the present study, figure drawings 
were used to measure the developmental 


level of the child's body concept. Contro- ` 


versy exists as to what conclusions can be 
drawn from figure drawings regarding per- 
sonality dynamics (Swensen, 1968). 
There is general agreement, however, that 
figure drawings are a valid measure of de- 
velopmental change, since they become 
increasingly detailed and complex as 
bodily awareness and the cognitive ability 
to integrate bodily sensations increase 
with age (Koppitz, 1968). 


Method 

Two matched groups of 36 obese and 
36 control children served as Ss. Twelve 
obese youngsters (6 males and 6 females) 
and 12 controls (6 males and 6 females) 
were studied at the three age levels of 7, 
10, and 13. At each age level obese and 
control groups were matched for Sex, so- 
cial class (Warner Index), and intelligence 
(WISC Verbal Scale). Ss were pre- 
dominantly middle to lower middle class. 
IQ scores ranged from 86-138 for obese 
Ss, and from 94-138 for the controls. 
Mean IQ was 107 for the obese group and 
108 for the controls. An obese S was de- 
fined as one whose weight was at least 
30% in excess of the stated weight for his 
height (Boston Anthropometric Chart). A 
control § was defined as one whose 
weight did not vary by more than 10% 
from the stated weight for his height. 
Amount overweight ranged from 20 to 
109 Ibs. for obese Ss, and from --14 to+ 
12 Ibs. for the controls. Mean amount 
overweight was 47 Ibs. for the obese and 
-1-1/8 Ibs. for the controls. Thorough 
medical work-ups had determined that 
the obesity of experimental group Ss, 
hospital outpatients, did not result from 
physiological malfunctioning. Control Ss 
were obtained from a public elementary 
and junior high school. 

The one male and one female drawing 
obtained from each S were scored blind 
according to the Goodenough-Harris 
Method, in which the more accurate, de- 
failed, and sexually differentiated the 
drawing, the higher the score (Harris, 
1963). One score, the mean raw score of 
the male and female drawings, was de- 
rived for each SS; 
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Results 


A three way analysis of variance with 
weight, sex, and age as the sources of vari- 
ation, revealed that control children 
Scored significantly higher than their 
obese counterparts on the figure drawing 
task (F = 12.31, df = 1/71, p < .001). 
Age differences were also significant be- 
yond the .001 level (F = 20.48, df = 
2/71) with performance improving with 
increasing age. There were no significant 
sex or interaction effects, 

Further statistical analysis of the fig- 
ures revealed that the global, unarticula- 
ted quality of the obese child’s drawings 
may be defined in terms of his tendency 
to omit some essential bodily parts (necks, 
shoulders, fingers, feet), and to indicate 
others in a most superficial, rudimentary 
manner (facial features, legs, arms). 

Figure 1 presents drawings which re- 
ceived the lowest, mean, and highest raw 
Scores for the 10 year old obese group. 
Figure 2 presents drawings which received 
the lowest, mean, and highest raw scores 
for the 10 year old control group. This 
enables the comparison of the best (i.e. 
highest scoring) as well as the poorest and 
average drawings of 10 year old obese and 
control Ss. Figure 3 shows the average 
scoring drawing from the 7 year old obese 
Broup as compared with the average scor- 
ing drawing from the 7 year old control 
group. Figure 4 presents average scoring 
drawings from the 13 year old obese and 
control groups. These drawings illustrate 
that in comparison with controls, obese 
Ss at all age levels tend to portray rather 
inadequate looking, immature figures. 

Qualitative analysis revealed that one 
dimensional, stick figure drawings were 
done by obese children at all three age 
levels. Even the youngest control Ss sub- 
mitted two dimensional drawings. A 
second striking feature found in obese fig- 
ure drawings at all ages was the lack of 
differentiation between male and female 
figures, which frequently were depicted 
as virtually identical. Even the poorest 
drawings of control children differenti- 
ated male and female figures by facial fea- 
tures, and bodily and clothing shapes. A 
third qualitative feature differentiating 
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e 
(a) (b) (e) 
Figure 1. Figure Drawings by 10 Year Old Obese Ss. 
(a) (b) (c) 
K.S. — male J.K. — male D.R. — female q 
C.A. — 11 years,l month C.A. — 11 years,2 months C.A. — 11 years 
LQ. —99 LQ. —106 LQ. —105 


Lowest Scoring Drawing 


obese from control drawings was the large 
number of rather bizarre, distorted draw- 
ings submitted by obese children (See 
Figure 5). Compared with other obese 
drawings, the drawings in this group de- 
picted weaker, more tentative body boun- 
daries, and were even more rudimentary 
in their form quality and in the omission 
of detail and major bodily parts. 


Discussion 


While both obese and control drawings 
varied in size from tiny figures to sketch- 
es covering an entire page, none of the 
obese Ss drew figures which could be 
characterized as fat. The question as to 
whether an obese person characterizes 
himself as “fat” and the age at which this 
occurs deserves further investigation. 
Obese Ss interviewed by this author fre- 
quently denied their reason for coming to 


Average Drawing 


Highest Scoring Drawing 


the Clinic. Lerner and Gellert (1969) re- 
ported that only one out of fourteen 
chubby kindergarten Ss correctly idea 
fied her body build when shown picture 
of chubby, average, and thin children. 
Nine out of the fourteen plump Ss, e 
ever, matched peers to the chubby photo 
correctly. 


At the time the figure drawings M 
administered, no obese S had achieve: 
any significant degree of weight loss, d 
though most had made short-lived, unsu i 
cessful attempts to diet, Studies have di 
gested that body image is a rela 
stable phenomenon which does Hik 
rapidly fluctuate with changes in phy a 
appearance. Using a distorted mi 69) 
apparatus, Glucksman and Hirsch (1 id 
found that when reduced, six adult e 
Ss manifested a “phantom Wed k 
phenomenon, and perceived themselv 
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(a) (b) (c) 
Figure 2. Figure Drawings by 10 Year Old Control Ss. 
(a) (b) (c) 
JS. — male D.A. — female G.J. female 
C.A. 10 years, 1 month C.A, 10 years, I0 months. C.A, 10 years, 3 months 
LQ. —110 LQ. 106 LQ, 111 
Lowest Scoring Drawing Average Drawing Highest Scoring Drawing 


i 
; (a) 
, </ D.L. — female 


C.A. — 8 years 
I.Q. 124 
Obese 


(b) 

A.V. — female 

C.A. — 7 years, 7 months 
LQ. —120 


(a) à» Control 


Figure 3, Average Figure Drawings by 7 Year Old Obese and Control 5s. 
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(b) 


Figure 4. Average Figure Drawings by 13 Year Old Obese and Control Ss. 


(a) 

J.G. — female 

C.A. — 13 years, 2 months 
LQ. —111 

Obese 


if they had lost no weight. Nathan and 
Pisula (1970) found no differences in the 
figure drawings of hospitalized obese ado- 
lescents before and after an average 25 |b. 
weight loss, or in follow-up studies done 
8-24 months post hospitalization, when 
their weight had been regained. 
Statistical Comparisons between obese 
and control figure drawing means at the 
three age levels revealed that the figure 
drawing scores of obese and contro] 7 
Year olds were more similar than mean 
Scores of the 10 and 13 year old eXperi- 
mental and control groups (See Table 1). 


(b) 

D.M. — female 

C.A. — 13 years, 5 months 

LQ. —94 

Control | 


It is suggested that with increasing age E 
obese child's internalization of nega Jis 
Societal attitudes toward obesity resul 
in the denial and avoidance of ue 
bodily interest, self-hatred, and fee 
of ugliness and inadequacy. 

The results of the present study apply 
to that specific population of o tly 
children whose families were sult 
disturbed by the child's weight problet! 
to seek medical help. The author's oi 
ence with a small number of obese wh 
dren tested outside of the er sud 
Completed excellent figure drawing L 
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Figure 5. Bizarre Figure Drawings by Obese Ss. 


(a) (b) (c) 
^ LW. — male D.N. — female M.B. — male 
C.A. —8 years,3 months C.A. — 11 years,7 months C.A. — 10 years, 5 months 
LQ. —110 LQ. —113 LQ. —96 
Table 1 


Comparison? of Obese and Control Figure Drawing 
Means by Age 


[ase Mi NE. 4 ou 
» Means 
VERS All Ages Age 7 Age 10 Age 13 
(v 272) (N = 24) (N= 24) (N = 24) 
Obese 27.75*** 20.4 26.9** 36.0* 
Controls 35.81 24.5 38 45.0 


* Comparisons computed by the Scheffe Method (1959), 
MICE o CAMS: 
** o <01 
ps 001 
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ts that obese children are not a homog- 
ous group in their manifestation of 
r body image. 

Frazier, Faubion, Giffin, and Johnson 
55) have reported that there are many 
lies for whom childhood obesity is 
. a distressing symptom. In such fami- 
obesity does not become a focal point 
criticism injurious to the child and to 
' development of self and body image. 
ildren in such families, seldom volun- 
ily brought to the physician for treat- 
nt of obesity, may not manifest the 
maturity and emotional problems en- 
untered by children in the present 
nple. 

While parents were ostensibly seeking 
nedical solution to their child's obesity, 
> initial Clinic appointment is not gen- 
lly made until prepuberty or adoles- 
nce, when behavior problems increase 
d the child becomes "impossible to 
ntrol.” Attention is devoted to a physi- 
| examination, laboratory tests, and the 
esentation of a low calorie diet. The 
il problems — that the obese child has 
| friends, is easily hurt and frustrated, 
ends most of his time alone, is moody, 
stile, and difficult to live with, are sel- 
m recognized and discussed. The fail- 
> of this medical approach is attested 
the minuscule number of children for 
iom dieting is successful. 

The poor figure drawings submitted by 
ese children offer empirical evidence 
it these children have more undiffer- 
tiated, immature body images than 
ir non-obese peers. This may be inter- 
ted as the logical result of growing up 
an environment where one's appear- 
se is ridiculed and depreciated, where 
ysical activity and exploration are dis- 
iraged, and differentiation of physio- 
ical and feeling states is not taught. 
Schachter (1971) views obese persons 
being externally controlled and eating 
response to external signals rather than 
er physiological cues. Schachter’s in- 
pretation and the present hypothesis 
lack of differentiation in the obese rep- 
nt complementary ways of viewing 
t data. This author believes that the 
bility of obese persons to resist exter- 
forces results from their failure to de- 
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velop an organized, differentiated, inner 
sense of self. Since these persons lack 
strong conviction of their integrity, are 
uncertain who they are and how they 
feel, they must passively depend upon ex- 
ternal persons and situations for structure 
and definition. 

The developmental immaturities of 
obese children, as illustrated by their 
poor figure drawings and passive, with- 
drawn, hostile behavior, must be recog- 
nized as playing an integral role in the 
juvenile obesity syndrome. Since dieting 
alone is ineffective, it is suggested that 
treatment programs be oriented toward 
promoting self-confident, active, indepen- 
dent, assertive behavior, with weight loss 
being a secondary goal. 
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Reply to Kauffman and Ball's Note Regarding 
the Family Relations Test 


EVA BENE 
The University of British Columbia 


Summary: It has been suggested that some changes be made in the Family Relations Test 
so as to permit certain statistical analyses to be altered. In the following note it will be 
shown why changing the test is neither desirable nor necessary, 


In the June issue of this journal, 
Kauffman and Ball (1973) suggest two 
hanges in the Family Relations Test 
Bene & Anthony, 1957). They would 
ike items which are allegedly rarely used 
evised and would like the test adminis- 
ered in such a manner that the child can 
ssign each item to only one family fig- 
re. Their reasons for suggesting these 
hanges are mainly statistical. 


To see which, if any, items are rarely 
sed, I analysed the records of the last 40 
hildren to whom I administered the test. 
f these children, 28 were out-patients 
nd 12 were their siblings, 11 were girls 
nd 29 were boys. They were between 
sven and seventeen years old, with a 
edian age of eleven. They were all 
sted within the last nine months. The 
est contains sixty-eight items which 
xpress positive or negative feelings in 
lation to a member of the child's fam- 
y. Almost two-thirds of these items, that 

62%, were assigned to parent figures by 
5% to 75% of the children. As these 
ems were also assigned to siblings, there 

no doubt that they were frequently 
ed. They included many items expres- 
ng both mild and strong positive feelings 
id, also, mild negative feelings. How- 
er, items expressing strong hostile feel- 
gs were poorly represented in this 
oup. The question arises whether those 
‘ms assigned to parents by less than a 
arter of the children were used fre- 
ently enough to warrant their inclusion 

the test. How these items were used is 
own in Table 1, and we can see from 
is table that the children used these 
ms for their siblings frequently enough 
counterindicate revision. A number of. 
ese items are concerned with feelings 


rarely expressed towards parents, but, if 
they are, it is clinically significant. In any 
case, the statement in the Note 
(Kauffman & Ball, 1973) “there are many 
lest items which are very infrequently 
assigned to family figures, ... [p. 248] * 
does not seem to hold for items expres- 
sing positive or negative feelings. This 
leaves the items which concern parental 
over-protection or over-indulgence. How- 
ever, all of these were used by at least 
25% of the children. We can conclude, 
then, that all items of the Family Rela- 
tions Test were used frequently enough 
to be "representative of psychosocial 
interaction in families [p. 248] ," and so 
do not need to be revised. 

The second fault the authors find with 
the test, is that the child can assign each 
item to several members of his family, 
Which makes the use of certain statistical 
techniques inappropriate. They suggest 
that “the test administration be so revised 
that the child must assign each item to 
only one family figure ... [p.248]." 
However, if the child states that the item 
"I like to be kissed by this person in the 
family" is true for both his Mum and 
Dad, then by forcing him to make a 
choice is also forcing him to give a dis- 
torted picture of his feelings. Such test 
results would reflect family relations less 
accurately than test results based on the 
child's spontaneously expressed feelings. 
The forced choice method would also 
have another disadvantage. Looking at a 
record from a clinical point of view, one 
notices not only the items the child uses 
for the members of his family, but also 
those he does not use. If, for instance, a 
parent receives few positive items, one 
concludes that the child deae nnt L. 
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Table 1 
Items Assigned to Parents by Less Than 25% of Children 
a | % of Children Using Item For: 
One £i One A) th e 
Both | More En Other 
Parents | Siblings 
7m TEXT RES 
This Person in The Family — % % % %o 
is very nice to play with 13 65 0 3 
is sometimes a bit too fussy 23 53 5 0 
sometimes spoils other people's fun 10 48 13 0 
* sometimes complains too much 18 45 15 0 
is sometimes annoyed without good reason 18 38 10 0 
pus 
Sometimes I — 
would like to kill this person in the family 3 23 3 0 
wish this person in the family would go away 3 38 3 0 
hate this person in the family 8 40 3 0 
n feel like hitting this person in the family 13 50 3 0 
| think I would be happier if this person à 
m. was not in our family 3 30 3 0 
am fed up with this person in the family 15 68 3 0 
want to do things just to annoy 
this person in the famil; 10 35 0 0 
A : EPI die 
This Person in The Family — 
can make me feel very angry 13 53 0 0 
like to play with me 15 68 0 5 
likes to tickle me 20 40 0 0 
likes to be in bed with me 5 28 0 3 
Lui always wants to be with me 23 35 0 0 
likes to tease me 8 13 0 0 
won't play with me when I like it 10 50 0 0 
won't always help me when I am in trouble 18 35 0 0 
hits me a lot 15 35 0 0 
makes me feel silly 5 33 0 0 
is mean to me 5 25 0 0 
w makes me feel unhappy 8 28 0 3 
is complaining about me 10 53 0 0 
does not love me enough 13 | 15 3 0 
- 
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strong positive feelings for the parent. If, 
however, the child could use each item 
for one person only, and would assign 
most positive items to mother, one would 
not know whether the child does not like 
his father or whether he likes him well 
enough though not quite as much as his 
mother. It seems, then, that forcing chil- 
dren to use each item for one person only 
would make the Family Relations Test a 
less useful clinical instrument. It would 
also make it a poorer research tool, as the 
basic data would be distorted. 

Turning now to the statistical objec- 
tions: the test can be used with frequency 
entries in its present form. To make the 
entries independent it is only necessary to 
use eight columns, namely, Mother, 
Father, Siblings and “Nobody,” in each 
of the possible eight combination. 


Mother only 

Father only 

Sibling only 

Mother and Father 

Mother and Sibling 

Father and Sibling 
Mother, Father and Sibling 
"Nobody" 


More columns would be necessary if one 
wished to separate siblings but, perhaps, 
"one or more siblings" distinction may be 
sufficient. The two rows would represent 
the groups to be compared on the item 
(for instance normals and delinquents). 
Admittedly, the large number of columns 
require large groups to avoid too small 
expected frequencies, but with that limi- 
tation the item-analytic procedure is per- 
fectly permissible. 

Other statistical techniques can also be 
easily applied, depending on the propor- 
tion tested. For instance, do children 
belonging to two different groups differ 
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in their love of father and mother? In its 
present form, test items are marked “mild 
positive, strong positive, mild negative, 
strong negative" forming, essentially, a 
four-point scale. (This could be refined 
by a Thurstone type rating procedure, 
perhaps separate weights attached to the 
Same statement when used relative to 
father, mother or to siblings as a further 
step in refinement.) The mean value of 
each subject's cards assigned to Father, 
would be his "score" expressing his rela- 
tion to father, etc. One would expect 
such scores to be fairly normally distrib- 
uted and so nothing would prevent one 
from running two ¢ tests between the two 
groups, one for father ahd one for 
mother. If the scores are badly skewed, ' 
probably the Mann-Whitney U Test would 
be the instrument of choice. Multiple 
group comparisons could be made by 
analysis of variance techniques if the dis- 
tribution is fairly normal, Kruskal-Wallis 
non-parametric analysis of variance, if 
not. 

I very much appreciate Drs. Kauffman 
and Ball’s interest in the Family Relations 
Test, but feel that their recommended 
medicine may cause iatrogenic pathology 
where none appears to exist at present. 
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Previous research relating to the 
influence of sex guilt upon sex behavior 
i an approach-avoidance 
the inverse relationship 
between sex guilt and sex behavior Or sex- 
» 1952). According to 
this model, guilt related to sex is seen as 
an inhibiting factor, although it is unclear 
whether the inhibition occurs between 
arousal or between 

arousal and behavior (Galbraith, 1968). 

ere are major difficulties in the mea- 
surement of Stimulation, arousal, and 
behavior in the area of sex. The first lies 

æ in the assumption that stimulation, and at 
Occurs in the 
experimental setting. The form of stimu- 


Or photographs from men's magazines 
1968; Galbraith 
& Mosher, 1968). A second technique for 


erotic literature (Mosher & Greenberg, 
(1968) has stated, 
the stimulation potential of slides or pic- 
tures for college males must be ques. 


Further, arousal has been operation- 
ally defined in terms Of associations to 
double-entendre words (Galbraith, 1968; 
Galbraith & Mosher, 1968; Galbraith, 
Hahn, & Leiberman, 1968), responses to 
checklist (Mosher & Green- 
9), responses to TAT stimuli 
» (Clark, 1952; Barclay, 1969: 1970), and 

the secretion of urinary acid Phosphatase 

(Barclay, 1969; 1971). The results of 

these studies, as they pertain to the inter- 

action of sex guilt, stimulation, and 
arousal, are not clear. Thus, Galbraith 


ee ee 


(1968) and Galbraith and Mosher (1968) 
found that high 
aroused by Photographs from men’s 
magazines, when arousal was measured by 


» assessed by means of an 
adjective checklist, among females after 


in sexual 
responsiveness are attributable to sex dif- 
differences in the 
methods used to induce arousal, or differ- 
ences in the methods used to measure 
arousal, cannot be answered at the pres- 


The measurement of sex guilt appears 
to be much more consistent as compared 
with appraisal techniques in the above 
areas. Mosher (1961, 1965, 1966) 
developed several scales, one of which 
was the Sex Guilt Subscale of the Mosher 
Forced Choice Guilt Scale (MFCGS), 
based upon the Concept of guilt as an 
in ternalized, 
which is viewed as an avoidant or inhibi- 
tory type of 
been found to be negatively correlated 
ith “sexual arousal.” Sex guilt, as mea- 
sured by this 


measured by the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability Scale (Galbraith, Hahn, & 
Leiberman, 1968). 

other way to conceptualize sex 
guilt is to assume that it is related more 
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to one's expectations of external rein- 
forcement contingencies than upon inter- 
nalized standards. In Clark's (1952) study 
of college men, fewer expressions of sex- 
ual themes and sex guilt were elicited 
when a female administered a TAT to a 
small group than when a male adminis- 
tered it. Galbraith and Mosher (1968) 
found that Ss with relatively high levels 
of sex guilt were unaffected by their 
expectancies of external censure, whereas 
those with relatively low levels of sex 
guilt produced more sexual responses in 
permissive situations. Further, Mosher 
and Greenberg (1969) found the presence 
of the experimenter to increase Ss' anx- 
iety in this context. These studies all sug- 
gest that individuals' expectancy of exter- 
nal censure is a potent factor contributing 
to the inhibition of sexual responses. 

The measurement of sexual behavior is 
a particularly difficult task due to the 
usually private setting for sexual behav- 
ior. It is therefore necessary to rely on 
self-report measures in assessing this vari- 
able. Bentler (1968a, 1968b) devised two 
“Heterosexual Behavior Assessment 
Scales" appropriate for males and 
females. Each consists of 21 types of 
heterosexual behavior which comprise a 
cumulative, ordinal scale. The advantage 
of these scales over the more usual type 
of self-report is that the psychometric 
properties of the scales have been estab- 
lished with a large group of individuals. 

The current study was designed to pro- 
vide further information concerning the 
relationship between sex guilt and sex 
behavior, and also to obtain more reliable 
information pertaining to the role of sex 
differences by using the same measures 
for both men and women. Also, the mea- 
surement of sex behavior was accom- 
plished through direct self-report, in con- 
trast to indirect inferences based upon 
verbal associations or fantasy produc- 


tions. 
Method 

The Ss in this study were 76 under- 
graduate males and 116 undergraduate 
females enrolled in psychology classes in 
two universities and one school of nursing 
in Houston. All Ss were Caucasian and 
single. The project was introduced to the 
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classes by their professor. The investi- 
gator was introduced to the classes at a 
second meeting, and the students were 
informed that they would remain anony- 
mous if they chose to participate. Also, 
they were told that they could decline to 
participate at any time, if they wished to 
do so. Thus, all Ss in the final pool were 
volunteers and completed the forms in a 
group. 

The forms which were administered 
consisted of the Mosher Forced Choice 
Sex Guilt Scale, the Bentler Heterosexual 
Behavior Assessment Scale, and a back- 
ground information form. The Mosher 
Scale was the same as was used in previ- 
ously reported research, except that (a) 
the five items referring to “obscene litera- 
ture" and included in the Moral Guilt 
Scale were included in the Sex Guilt 
Scale, (b) all Ss received both the male 
and female forms of the scale, and (c) the 
Scoring of responses was changed from 
the -2 to *2 form adopted by Mosher to 
a 1 to 4 scoring in order to simplify com- 
putations. The appropriate Bentler Scale 
was administered according to the sex of 
the S. The order of administration of the 
Sex Guilt Scale and Sex Behavior Scale 
was counterbalanced, with half of the Ss 
receiving one or the other scale first. In all 
cases the background information was ob- 
tained last. 

Inspection of the distribution of scores 
obtained on both the Sex Guilt Scale and 
the Sex Behavior Scale indicated that the 
use of parametric procedures would be 
appropriate to assess the degree of covari- 
ance between response to the two scales; 
the Pearson product-moment correlation 
was used. A factorial design analysis of 
variance adjusted for unequal cell fre- 
quencies (Winer, 1962) was used to mea- 
sure the degree of relationship between 
religion, sex of respondent and the two 
questionnaires. Further £ tests were con- 
ducted as appropriate. The degree of rela- 
tionship of sex guilt and behavior to movie 
preference and the reading of "pornog- 
raphy" was determined by chi square 
analyses. 

Results 

There were no systematic differences 

on either the Sex Guilt Scale (SGS) or the 
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Table 1 


Group 


Movie Rating reference 


i Chi Square Values for Relationship of 
Sex Behavior Scale (SBS) and Sex Guilt Scale (SGS) Scores 
to Movie Preferences and “Pornographic” 


or “Obscene” Reading 


No. of “Obscene/Pornographic” 
Books Read 


Lo SBS 
Female 
Hi SBS 


e 


Lo SBS 8 


Male 3} 


Hi SBS 2 29 


Lo SGS 
Female 
Hi SGS 


11 39 


e 


* p< 02, 
**p«.01. 
*** p «c 001. 


Sexual Behavior Scale (SBS) as a function 
of the order of presentation. 

The two forms of Mosher's Forced 
Choice Sex Guilt Scale were established 
independently for males and females. In 
this study, both forms were administered 
to all Ss. Pearson product-moment corre- 
lations were computed from scores on 
these forms, with males and females con- 
sidered Separately. The scores for the two 
forms were highly correlated among 


MEME ee o o UU ee 


12.07*** 


males (r=.75; 
females (r=.84; 
the two forms show substantial equiva- 


df-74; p < 001) 
df-114; p< -001). Since 


lence in the capacity to discriminate lev- 
els of Built among males and females, all 
further results pertaining to the Sex Guilt 
Scale (SGS) are given for the combined 
scales. 

A significant inverse relationship, as 
obtained by the Pearson product-moment 
method, between these sex guilt and cay 
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td behavior variables was found among males 
fa (r = —43; df = 74; p < .001) and females 
né (r= —.56;df=114;p< 001). 
o Further analyses were conducted to 
u; assess the influence of the S’s religious 
affiliation on sex guilt and sex behavior. 
st Participants subjectively determined their 
tọ membership in the following experi- 
fí mental groups: religiously affiliated — 
active (RA); religiously affiliated — inac- 
e tive (RI); and no religious affiliation 
t| (NR). No explicit guidelines were offered 
in defining these categories. The mean 
values for sex guilt showed a linear trend 
1 to increase for males as religious activity 
increased. (NR-114.96; RI-120.03; 
i RA-150.45) and for females (NR-119.72; 
RI-130.53; RA-154.22). The reverse was 
| true of behavior scores for males 
(NR-15.46; RI-15.19; RA-8.50) and 
| females (NR-15.89; RI-14.57; RA-1 1.24). 
| The analysis of variance of the Sex Be- 
| havior Scale indicated religion to be sig- 
nificantly related to responses to this 
scale (F = 15.05; df = 2/186; p < .001) 
' while sex of the respondent was not re- 
| lated (F7 .52). 
| The data for males and females were 
then combined and a series of t tests were 
conducted in order to assess possible dif- 
ferences in sexual behavior according to 
religious activity. The results indicated 
that Ss who claimed an active religious 
affiliation (RA group) described their sex- 
ual practices differently than individuals 
in the RI group (t = 5.05; df= 148;p < 
-001) and the NR group (t = 15.66; df = 
111; p < .001), while the latter two 
groups did not differ significantly in re- 
porting their sexual behavior. 

The analysis of variance of Sex Guilt 
Scale indicated religion to be strongly re- 
lated (F = 39.69; df = 2/186; p < .001) to 
responses to this scale while sex of 
respondent was only weakly related (F = 
3.56; df = 1/186; p < .10). 

A series of t tests were carried out on 
SGS scores according to levels of religious 
activity, with the two sexes considered 
separately. The results were essentially 
the same as were found for SBS scores. 
That is, the RA group was found to be 
significantly different from the other two 
groups. All four values were at a p < 
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-001. However, in this analysis, the 
difference in SGS scores between RI and 
NR females was also significant (t = 2.48, 
p<.05). 

Both sex behavior and guilt scores 
were related to Ss’ stated preference for 
G, GP, R, and X rated movies, and also to 
the number of ‘pornographic? or 
“obscene” books reportedly read. For 
this study, each S provided his own defi- 
nition of what was obscene or porno- 
graphic. The results of the X? tests for 
association between these variables may 
be found in Table 1. The results showed 
significant relationships between both 
behavior and guilt scores and the reading. 
habits of the females. Women with rela- 
tively lower behavior scores, as estab- 
lished by a median split in the distribu- 
tion of scores, stated that they read fewer 
"pornographic/obscene" books than 
those with relatively higher scores. Con- 
versely, low guilt women read more such 
books than did high guilt women. In con- 
trast to these findings, no significant rela- 
tionships were observed between the 
reading habits of males and either their 
behavior or guilt scores. 

Movie preference among women was 
significantly related to their guilt scores. 
However, the behavior scores of women 
and both scores for men were indepen- 
dent of their movie preference. The 
highly significant relationship between 
sex guilt and movie preference for women 
indicates that high guilt females prefer G 
and GP rated movies, whereas the low 
guilt females prefer R and X rated mov- 
les. 


Discussion 

The inverse relationship between sex 
guilt and sex behavior previously reported 
was clearly substantiated in the present 
research for both college males and 
females. This consistency of results seems 
fairly impressive in view of the fact that 
the current investigation used a different, 
and perhaps more direct, measure of sex 
behavior. Whereas the other studies have 
used measures of sex behavior which 
required considerable inference from 
obtained data, the relationship between 
self report of actual heterosexual behav- 
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© to be quite similar for both 
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ior and sex guilt appears to be essentially 
the same as reported for the more infer- 
ential measures of sex behavior and sex 
guilt. Furthermore, the relationship 
between sex guilt and sex behavior seems 
college men 
and women. The stability of this inverse 
relationship across different measures and 
across sexes would seem to suggest that it 

is quite vigorous. Also, the corroboration 
of earlier results supports the validity of 
the SGS as an experimental instrument. 
The religious activity variable is seen as 

à particularly important component of 
the present study. It is commonly 
assumed that religion generally induces 

., Built and reinforces behavioral restraint. 
This seems particularly true in relation to 
sex, with most religions expousing the 
merits of premarital chastity. Although 
the present results do not allow for a 
causal interpretation, it is clear that religi- 
ously active college students are higher on 
sex guilt and lower on sex behavior than 
those who report religious inactivity or 
no religious preference. By way of expla- 
nation, it seems possible that religiously 


^ active persons receive sanction and sup- 


port from their religion for previously 
established patterns of guilt and abstinent 

` or highly restricted sex behavior. It is also 
possible that the individual who reports a 
high level of guilt feels “out of phase" 
with his relatively more liberal peers and 
actively seeks out religion as a source of 
Support for his beliefs, which may seem 
threatened by the more permissive behav- 
iors and attitudes of his contemporaries, 
That is, the high guilt person may seek to 
affiliate himself with individuals and 
social institutions which sanction his 
views. 

The present study also included 
expressed movie preference and exposure 
to “pornographic/obscene” materials as 
variables of interest. For college age 
females the results seemed very clear. The 

, high guilt individuals tended not to 


( expose themselves to materials which 


might be sexually arousing. Specifically, 
they preferred G and GP rated movies 
and read few “pornographic” books. 
Thus, the high guilt females in this study 
appeared generally to avoid exposure to 
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Sexually stimulating materials. These 
results are congruent with those of Gal- 
braith and Mosher (1968), who found 
their high guilt male Ss to be less aware of 
the sexual implications of double- 
entendre words. The authors put forth an 
explanation of this result based upon Ss* 
lack of previous exposure to such words. 
In contrast, the low guilt females in the 
present study preferred X and R rated 
movies and also read more “obscene” 
books. It might be speculated that the 
more sexually explicit materials produce 
sufficient anxiety in high guilt individuals 
to make them aversive. The high guilt per- 
sons may therefore be assumed to have 
had at least some previous exposure to 
such materials, rather than no exposure. 
For the males, neither SGS scores nor 
SBS scores were related to movies or 
books. 

These findings may help to resolve the 
issue of where the assumed inhibitory 
effect of guilt occurs. They suggest that 
high guilt single females of college age 
tend to avoid situations which would lead 
to sexual arousal. Schill (1972) postu- 
lated that the inhibitory effect of guilt 
occurs between sexual arousal and the 
enactment of sexual behavior. The Ss in 
his study were all males and were not 
allowed the opportunity to avoid the 
arousal condition. This lack of choice has 
characterized most laboratory studies 
concerned with sexual arousal. The males 
in the present study showed a strong pref- 
erence for the more arousing movies (e.g., 
almost six times as many males preferred 
R and X rated movies as G and GP rated 
movies). Thus the males in this study 
reacted in much the same manner as 
Schill's Ss. That is, they did not avoid the 
arousal condition and yet did inhibit their 
sexual behavior. It is not clear whether 
the different results for males and females 
constitute one aspect of more pervasive 
Sex differences between males and 
females, or whether they can be attrib- 
uted to the relatively higher level of guilt 
reported by the female Ss as compared to 
the male Ss. Perhaps a certain critical 
level of guilt must be experienced before 
individuals avoid sexually arousing mate- 
rials and situations. 
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In order to test this latter hypothesis, 
a chi square analysis was used in relating 
SGS scores to movie preference. The 
results for the males and females com- 
bined showed a consistent relationship 
between the level of guilt and movie pref- 
erence, with the majority of individuals 
who preferred G and GP rated movies 
reporting the highest level of guilt. Of the 
students who reported the highest level of 
guilt (ie., the top third of the distri- 
bution of SGS scores), almost 74% were 
females. Thus, it might be speculated that 
the relationship between guilt and movie 
preference for males, which was sug- 
gestive but not significant, is attributable 
to the relative lack of representation of 
males in the group reporting the highest 
level of guilt. Perhaps the level of guilt 
among males was insufficient to incline 
them to avoid sexually arousing situa- 
tions. As mentioned, the alternative 
explanation for the failure of the 
SGS-movie preference relationship to 
achieve significance for males is that sex 
guilt operates differently in men and 
women, at least in relation to their movie 
preference and reading of “pornographic” 
books. 

In light of the investigations conduc- 
ted to date, certain suggestions emerge 
for further research. The stability of the 
relationship between sex guilt, as mea- 
sured by the Mosher Sex Guilt Scale, and 
a variety of measures of sexual behavior 
has been clearly demonstrated in a college 
population. The parameters of marital 
Status and racial background have not 
been investigated, however, and in studies 
other than the current one are not even 
mentioned in the description of popula- 
tion characteristics. Further, the nature 
of the relationship between guilt and 
behavior is not known in other age 
groups. It is quite clear that generaliza- 
tion of the results obtained from college 
students to other populations would be 
highly questionable, and thus to increase 
the generalization value of research in this 
area further investigation. with. groups 
possessing the population characteristics 
mentioned must be conducted. 
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Summary: Construct validity studies correlating Megargee et als O-H (Overcontrolled 
Hostility) scale with other MMPI-based measures of hostility and control might reflect 
common methods variance rather than trait validity. Could reliable differences between high 
and low O-H Ss be found on an inventory that did not share a common theoretical basis, 
common test construction methods or a common item pool with the MMPI? The 16 PF, 


validity of the 0-H Scale, 


Recently, Megargee (1965, 1966, 
1971) has taken issue with the premise 


assessed conflicts between the expression 
and inhibition of aggressive impulses. 


that violent individuals are invariably Labeled the "O-H" (Overcontrolled 
impulsive and uninhibited people (cf.. Hostility) Scale, high scores were found to 
Berkowitz, 1962) with Strong aggressive identify individuals characterized by 


habits acquired and maintained through 
social reinforcement (cf., Bandura & 
Walters, 1963), Instead, Megargee (1966) 
£^ hypothesized that extremely aggressive 
individuals can be divided into at least 
two distinct personality types: the 
"overcontrolled," who are excessively 
inhibited against the expression of 
aggression, and the “undercontrolled” 
who have minimal restraints and 
habitually engage in overt aggression. 
Data supporting this typology have been 
reported by Blackburn (1968a, 1968b, 
1969), Megargee (1966), and Molof 
4 (1967); and Houts (1970, pp. 81-127) 
"7 and Staub (1971, p. 118), among others, 
have provided case material illustrating 

the overcontrolled type. 
In a subsequent study, Megargee, 
Cook, and Mendelsohn (1967) derived 
and cross-validated an MMPI scale that 


strongly suppressed or repressed feelings 
of hostility, Among prison inmates, 
murderers whose case records indicated 
they were of the overcontrolled type 
obtained significantly higher O-H scores 
than murderers of the undercontrolled 
type (Megargee et al., 1967) and members 
Of a pacifist religious sect imprisoned for 
violating the Selective Service Act of 
1948 scored substantially higher than 
other Federal prisoners of the same age 
(Megargee, 1969). More recently, Haven 
(1972) reported much greater conformity 
and better socialization | in youthful 
offenders classified as overcontrolled on 
the basis of 0-H Scores and offense 


Moderate elevations on the O-H scale 
Seem to indicate either hostility or 
control. An unpublished Study by 
Spencer (cited by Megargee et al., 1967, 
) demonstrated that young men 


1 The authors wish to express their 
; appreciation to former WardenJohn A. Mayden 
€t and former Chief Psychologist A. Cooper Price p. 


Of the Federal Correctional Institution, committed to the California Youth 
Tallahassee, Florida, for their support and Authori f n 2 
cooperation. uthority for  assaultive crimes of 
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violence obtained O-H scores significantly 
higher than nonviolent offenders; other 
studies of college students, probationers 


pe 
(Megargee et al., 1967) and youthful 
offenders (Vanderbeck, 1972; White, 
1970) have reported significant 
correlations between O-H scale scores and 
a variety of measures of self-control, 
rigidity, repression, and impunitiveness, 

In some of these investigations, the 
O-H scale has been correlated with other 
personality scales. For example, Megargee 
et al. (1967) reported Significant negative 
correlations between O-H and the MMPI 
Impulsivity, Manifest Hostility, Hostility, 
Hostility Control, and 
Repression-Sensitization scales and 
Significant positive correlations with the 
MMPI Inhibition of Aggression and Ego 
Overcontrol scales, A legitimate criticism 
of such an approach is that Significant 
correlations between two MMPI scales 
may reflect common methods variance 
rather than trait validity (Campbell & 
Fiske, 1959). A better strategy would be 
to determine the- relationship, if any, 
between O-H scores and scales that 
measure conceptually related traits but 
which were constructed using different 
methods and a different item pool. 

The 16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire differs from the MMPI in 
many respects. The factors it assesses 
Were not selected on the basis of any a 
priori theory but, instead, through a 
rigorous program of factor analytic 
research. It uses a Specially written item 
pool and, unlike the MMPI, the items 
were selected using factorial methods. It 
even differs with respect to the number 
of response Options open to the test 
laker, providing him with three choices, 
whereas the MMPI limits him to two. 
When Karson and Pool (1957) correlated 
the 16 PF scales with the 14 MMPI 
validity and clinical scales, they found 
that over half the correlations were S 20. 
Using the correlations reported by Karson 
and Pool (1957, Table 1), the present 
investigators calculated. Coefficients of 
Determination to learn the amount of 
variance shared by the 224 pairs of MMPI 
and 16 PF scales; 9175 of the pairs 
Showed the scales to have less than 25% 
of their variance in common. This is a 
noteworthy degree of independence for 
two paper-and-pencil personality 
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inventories designed for clinical usage. 
Therefore, if it could be demonstrated 
that the 16 PF scores of individuals 
scoring high and low in the O-H scale 
differed in a predictable manner, it would 


provide much more Cogent evidence of 


the construct validity of the O-H scale 
than the correlations with MMPI scales 
that have previously been reported, 


Method 
Predictions 

In their writings, Megargee and his 
associates have described the chronically 
overcontrolled person as being passive 
and conforming with extraordinarily 
Strong inhibitions that block overt 
aggressive behavior (Megargee, 1965, 
1966, 1969, 1971; Megargee, Cook, & 
Mendelsohn, 1967; White 1970). This 
Social conformity is not limited to 
aggressive behavior but extends to other 
aspects of the life style (Haven, 1972; 
Vanderbeck, 1972). 

The list of variables assessed by the 16 
PF, as summarized by the bipolar trait 
descriptions in the 16 PF Handbook 
Supplement (Cattell, 1962) | were 
examined by E. I. Megargee. On the basis 
of his research on the construct of 
Overcontrolled ^ hostility, Megargee 
selected seven of the factors assessed by 
the 16 PF as being ones on which high 
and low O-H offenders should clearly 
differ if the MMPI O-H scale validly 
assesses the construct. (Megargee did not 
venture to make predictions regarding the 
remaining nine scales, For the most part 
these scales assessed factors that were not 
relevant to — the construct of 
overcontrolled hostility, such as Factor I 
[Tough minded or Tender minded] or 
dimensions on which the high O-H person 
could score at either end. On Factor Q4, 
for example, Megargee felt that the high 

H person could score at the low end 
[relaxed, tranquil] if his repressive 
defenses were effective but at the high 
end [tense, frustrated] 
defenses were ineffective.) For each of 
these seven factor scales, C, E, G, L, M, 
N, and Qs, a directional prediction 
regarding the expected difference was 
made. These specific predictions, which 
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Table | 
Summary of Hypothesized Differences 
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Meaning (Abstracted from Cattell, 1962) Predictions 
& 
High 
f Factor O-H Group 
Should Be 
Gi Ego strength; Maturity; General Instability; 
3 Calmness Emotional Immaturity 
jo Dominance: Boldness: Submissiveness: 
Assertiveness Dependency 
es 
G Super-ego strength; Weakness of character; 
Conscientiousness; Undependability; 
Responsibility Impatience 
L Paranoid tendencies; Lack of paranoid 
Opinionated; tendencies; Adaptable; 
Mistrustful Trustful 
A M Eccentricity; Conformity; 
Unconventionality Conventionality 
N Sophistication í Naivete; 
Worldliness Simplicity 
Qs Self-control 4 Poor sel f-control; 
Consideration Insonsiderateness 


w* are summarized in Table 1 along with from youthful offenders entering the 
capsule descriptions of the traits ederal Orrectional 


Institution, 
scale, were all based on Tallahassee, Florida. 
e general expectation that Wia 


1 F he ks For the purpose of this Study, a high 
Population of incarcerated antisocial : 

individuals, those Scoring high on the. O-H OH inmate Was defin 

Scale should b 


ed as one having an 
€ better socialized, better OH raw score > 1 
controlled an 


2 (T score = 70) 
d unos Mature, and Jess Whereas a low 0-H inmate was defined as 
) 1 one having an O-H Taw score S 1] (T= 
és a ih, Lnd assertive than those Scoring low 45). These Cutting points define the to 
T BU». and bottom 39% 
ubjects 


the institution’s 
population (Wheeler & 
On the basis of MMPIs obtained during 


*Cause significant racial 
sification, 38 high been found on the O-H scale (Haven, 
H and 37 low O-H Ss Were selected 1969), 


only white Ss Were used 
—-—— —  — —— 
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Table 2 


Means, SDs and : Tests for the Seven PF Scales 
for which Predicitions Were Made 


p (one-tail) 


Procedures 

During the second week of 
classification, the 16 PF, Form C, was 
administered to these Ss along with other 
newly arrived inmates. Although Form C 
is less reliable than Forms A or B, its 
simpler language and brevity make it 
more suitable for use in a correctional 
setting. 


Results 

A multivariate analysis of variance 
(Hotelling's 7?) was run on the data. This 
analysis examines all 16 PF factors 
simultaneously for both groups by testing 
the hypothesis of equal population mean 
vectors. The underlying assumption is 
that the dependent vector variable is 
multivariate normal in distribution with 
the same dispersion for each of the two 
groups. This assumption was examined by 
testing the equality of the covariance 
matrices (Winer, 1962) and the 
assumption was tenable for these data. 


The results of the multivariate analysis of 
variance (Fi eo = 2.810, p < .001) con- 
tradicted the “hypothesis of equal popu- 
lation mean vectors and provides support 
for the position that there would be dif- 
ferences in the pattern of scores obtained 
by the high and low O-H Ss. 

The means and standard deviations of 
the high and low O-H groups were then 
computed for each of the seven factor 
scales for which significant differences 
had been predicted. Inspection of these 
data showed that all the differences 
between the groups' means scores were in 
the predicted directions. There were no 
significant or noteworthy differences 
between the standard deviations of the 
two groups on any of the seven scales. 
Accordingly, one-tailed ¢ tests were then 
performed which demonstrated that 
differences between the means were all 
statistically significant. (See Table 2.) 

Next, the differences between the 
means of the two groups on the 


e 
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remaining nine scales for which no 
predictions had been made were tested 
using two-tailed 7 tests. Significant 


differences were found on two Scales. The 
high Q-H group was found to be 
significantly lower (t5 92:53: D 
(two-tailed) < .02) on Factor B, 
indicating lower general ability and 
dullness, and significantly higher (t= 
2.97; p (two-tailed) < -005) on Factor H, 
indicating greater sociability and 
emotional spontaneity (Cattell, 1962). 


Discussion 

Despite the fact that the 16 PF was 
constructed on the basis of an entirely 
different approach to personality theory 
and assessment, all seven predictions were 
confirmed. If the trait descriptions 
associated with these scales in the 76 PF 
Handbook (Cattell, 1962) are accurate, 
then the youthful offender scoring high 
on the O-H scale is more mature, stable, 
responsible, well-organized, 
conscientious, and cautious than his low 
O-H fellows. He is more considerate and 
adaptable and makes a good team 
member, rarely asserting himself but 
instead going along with the majority. He 
is a careful, cautious, more conforming 
individual, who is rather naive and 
anxious to do the right thing. Since these 
differences had all been predicted, these 
results strengthen our confidence in the 
construct validity of the O-H scale. 


Unpredicted significant differences 
Were also found on two other scales. 
These differences must be cross-validated 
in future studies before they can be 
regarded as reliable. If they are 
confirmed, the general dullness indicated 
by Factor B would not be too surprising, 
Since it is consistent with the conformity 
and naivete already noted. The emotional 
Spontaneity and sociability indicated by 
Factor H is consistent with the significant 
negative correlation between O-H and 
MMPI Social Introversion scale noted by 
Megargee et al. (1967). If future research 
confirms this relationship, it would 
Suggest that the high O-H inmate is likely 
to appear hysteroid rather than schizoid 
or withdrawn. 


W. G. McADOO, and E. I. MEGARGEE 
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Many investigators have urged that at- 
titude scales be balanced by the inclusion 
of both positively and negatively scored 
items, lest scores be contaminated with 
acquiescent response set (e.g., Block, 
1965; Cloud & Vaughan, 1970). How- 
ever, it is sometimes quite difficult to 
find items that will “load negatively" on 
à particular scale, and even then one can- 
not be sure that the two halves of a “bal- 
anced” scale will contribute equal vari- 
ance to the content scores in different 
populations (Block, 1965; Hare & Pea- 
body, 1971; Stewart, 1970). If acquies- 
cence scores from a properly balanced 
scale could be used in correcting unbal- 
anced scales in the same test battery, the 
labor of always having to produce bal- 
anced scales would be saved. 

Any balanced scale can be Scored for 
acquiescence as well as for content (Mes- 
sick, 1961). If acquiescence is general 
across scales, then, depending on the re- 
search context, one might use each indi- 
vidual's acquiescence score either to in- 
Corporate trial correction factors into un- 
balanced scales or tentatively to discard 
those subjects scoring very high or low on 
acquiescence. (Since acquiescence appears 
to be normally distributed, both high and 
low scores represent response sets, for 


| Most purposes.) 


1 This research was supported by Grant 5 RO1 

Pi are, principal investi- 
gator) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. The author wishes to thank Herbert 
Paul Hare, Dean Peabody, Julian 
Peto, and Sidney Perloe for their helpful com- 
ments, 


Although Couch and Keniston 
(1960) and Block (1965) collected suf- 
ficient raw data to do so, no one, appar- 
ently, has measured acquiescence sep- 
arately for a variety of balanced scales 
and then reported the interrelationships 
among the various measures, Several in- 
vestigators (including Lorge, 1937, and 
McGee, 1962) report the intercorrelations 
among “number of positive answers” for 
a variety of tests, but since the tests were 
not balanced, one cannot separate vari- 
ance due to acquiescence from that due 
to content. Generally, it appears that, ex- 
cept where contents are significantly cor- 
related, acquiescence on one measure (or 
item) will not be substantially related to 
acquiescence on another (Blumberg, 
DeSoto, & Kuethe, 1966; Foster & Grigg, 
1963). 

The present studies were designed to 
examine whether or not acquiescence is 
likely to be common across tests. Should 
the various measures of acquiescence turn 
out to be unrelated, one would conclude 
that what was previously regarded as “‘ac- 
quiescent response set" might well have 
been due to common content rather than 
to a general tendency to respond posi- 
tively or negatively. If, however, the pres- 
ent studies do show acquiescence to be 
general, it should then be possible to de- 
sign a reasonably content-free measure of 
acquiescence which could be incorpo- 
rated into Personality tests in sucha way 
as to save the labor of balancing each 
scale individually. 
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Table 1 
Intercorrelations and Reliabilities of Acquiescence Measures 
Measure 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. GS-EXT 0.17 
2. SD1 0.21 0.18 
3. SOS -0.05 | 0.01 |-0.02 
4. CNCL -0.01 0.14 |-0.07 | 0.55 
5. SD2 -0.02 | 0.09 | 0.00 | 0.10 | 0.68 
6. CONS 0.04 | 0.15 | 0.05 | 0.09 | 0.12 0.79 | 
7. DOI 0.02 | 0.14 | 0.10 | 0.11 0.15 | 0.12 | 0.83 "V 
Content reliability 0.40 | 0.48 | 0.70 | 0.61 0.74 | 0.76 =a | 
Correlation between | 

content and 

acquiescence 0.16 |-019 | 022 | 0.08 | 0.00 0.30 -aê | 
uec ue MR S Eee S Do 


a DOI contains a variety of balanced and non-balanced scales. In general, these co- 
non-balanced scales 
acquiescence component) and very low for 


efficients were very high for the 


Study 1 


Method. Ss (123 members of the audi- 
ence at the Philadelphia Folk Festival, 
1970) completed the following battery of 
tests, all included sequentially in a single 
questionnaire: (2) the General Survey, in- 
cluding a balanced measure of extraver- 
sion (GS-EXT) and non-balanced mea- 
Sures of aggression, anxiety, conformity, 
and yeasaying (adapted from Couch, 
1960), (b) a balanced scale of social desir- 
ability response set (SD1) (modified from 
the OPI, Heist & Yonge, 1962), 
(c) "Senses of self” (SOS) a balanced ver- 
Sion of a measure developed by Gordon 


applied to the reliability coefficients, this should be done before the Spearman-Brown 
correction formula is applied; measures 4, 5, 6, and 7 are significantly greater than 


(presumably because of the strong 
the balanced ones. 


(Crowne & Marlowe, 1960), (f)a bal- 
anced conservatism scale (CONS) (Wilson 
& Patterson, 1968) — Cloud & Vaughan 
(1970) showed that this scale can be 
Scored to provide an index of acquies- 
cence, (g)Dimensions of Interaction 
(DOI), a measure containing various bal- 
anced and non-balanced indices of inter- 
personal behavior, and (h)a variety of 
background information. The various 
tests had different answer formats, gener- 
ally being two-, three-, or six-point scales 
per item. 
Results. All of the scales were scored * 

as usual for content. In addition, each 


(1968), (d) a balanced concealment scale balanced scale was scored for acquies- 
(CNCL) (based on Couch, 1960), (e)a cence by taking an equal number of **pos- 
balanced adaptation of the Marlowe- itive” and “negative” items and scoring 


Crowne Social Desirabi ity Scale (SD2) 


them all positively. 


ral 
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that 


by Messick) was 0.9 
Vaughan (1970) found both scoring pro- 
cedures leading to the same conclusions. 


lent, 

Four of the acquiescence scores and 
most of the content scores show substan- 
tial reliability (the corrected split-half re- 
liability coefficients for acquiescence 
scores are given in the main diagonal of 
Table 1; reliability coefficients for con- 
tent scores are in the eighth row of Table 
1). 


the correlations between content and ac- 
quiescence are 
the content-acquiescence correlation ac- 
counts for only a fraction of the reliabil- 
two balanced 
scales, CONSI and CONS2; acquiesence 
on CONSI showed a significantly higher 
correlation with CONS2 acquiesence than 
with CONS2 content). 

Discussion. The results, if general, sug- 
gest that the widespread fears of scores 
being contaminated with general acquies- 
cent response set may be unfounded, 
Since the correlations among acquies- 
cence measures from a series of balanced 
scales are for the most part nil, the few 
previously reported cases of general ac- 
quiescent response set might have repre- 
sented common content rather than a 
Beneral response set. y 

For four of the seven tests, Table 1 
does show a reliable test-specific acquies- 
cence, presumably related to content 
and/or format. The former possibility 
would depend on any content-related 
Sources of separate variance for the diffe- 
rence (traditional content) and sum of 
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the positive and negative subscales. For 
example, “degree of tolerance of a broad 
range of political and social items” could 
generate content-specific acquiescence to 
the CONS scale. i 


or none of such varied items as Sabbath 
observance, hippies, chastity, and nudist 
Camps. A mere difference in the amounts 
of variance contributed by the positive 
and negative subscales could not by itself 
generate reliable but uncorrelated scores 
for content and acquiescence (cf. Hare & 
Peabody, 1971). 

The results shown in Table 1 could 
also be due to format-specific acquies- 
cence. The items within each test had in 
common not only distinct content but 
also sequential position of items, separate 
instructions, and unique answer formats 
and styles of questions. The sequence of 
tests was varied, but in no case were the 
items of one test interfiled with those of 
another. 

The separate instructions, question 
Styles, and answer formats were almost 
completely confounded with content, 
and additional data are required to sepa- 
raté content-specific acquiescence from 
format-specific acquiescence. This matter 
is taken up in Study 2, 


Sequential position of items within 
tests was probably not an important fac- 
tor. For each set of acquiescence scores, 
the sequential-half (first-half — second. 
half) reliability was about as high as the 
split-half reliability. If the very low corre- 
lations between acquiescence on any two 
Successive tests in the battery were due to 


Sponse set. However, 
format-specific acquiescence, then it 
should stil] be Possible to obtain an index 
of acquiescence on one test by interfiling 
its items with those 
known to provide a reliable measure of 
acquiescence, 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelations of Acquiescence Measures, With Items of SD2 and 
CONS-A Interfiled 


Measure 


. SD2-1 
. SD2-2 
- CONS-A-1 
. CONS-A-2 
. CONS-B-1 
. CONS-B-2 
. CONS-A 
Content 
8. CONS-B 
Content 


ÉBN1o9otU€vnRurcg:- 


Study 2 


Method. In order to separate format- 
specific and content-specific acquies- 
cence, the conservatism scale (CONS) 
was, first of all, split into two balanced 
subscales, CONS-A and CONS-B. Ss (98 


freshmen at Haverford College) filled out 
à questionnaire containing two parts plus 
background information. The first part 
consisted of CONS-A, SD-2 (a balanced 
scale of social desirability), and the Gen- 
eral Survey — with all of the items being 
given a common format and randomly in- 
terfiled. The Ss’ task was to respond on 
7T-point numerical scales (ranging from 
Strongly Disagree to Strongly Agree) to 
items such as “I always try to practice 
“I am in favor of Sab- 
bath observance." The General Survey 
was included to provide a test of the gen- 
erality of format-specific acquiescence, in 
the event that any should be revealed. 


The second part of the questionnaire 


consisted 


of CONS-B in 


format (“Which of the follo 


its original 
wing do you 


favor or believe in?" 


followed by a list of 


24 items such as, “15, Nudist camps. YES 
? NO"). 

Results. The correlation between SD2 
and CONS-B should provide an index of 
general acquiescence, that between SD2 
and CONS-A an index of format-specific 
acquiescence, and that between CONS-A 
and CONS-B an index of content-specific 
acquiescence. 

SD2, CONS-A, and CONS-B were each 
split into two balanced halves (1 and 2), 
and in each case the Split was done in two 
different ways. For sequential-halves, 
each measure was split into its first half 
and second half (both halves being bal- 
anced with the same number of positive 
and negative items). For split-halves one 
Subscale was made up of "every second 
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negative item and every second positive 
item” and the other subscale consisted of 
the remaining items. The various relevant 
intercorrelations of all measures scored 
for acquiescence appear in Table 2. The 
coefficients above the main diagonal of 
Table 2 (upper right half of the table) are 
based on sequential halves — e.g., SD2-1 
and SD2-2 refer, respectively, to the first 
and second halves of SD2, Coefficients 
below the main diagonal are based on 
split-halves — e.g., SD2-1 and SD2-2 refer, 
respectively, to the odd-numbered and 
even-numbered subscales. Measures 7 and 
8 in Table 2 are the regular content scores 
of CONS-A and CONS-B. 

The reliability of the acquiescence 
measures was above 0.3 for all three of 
the split-half measures and two of the 
three sequential-half measures. 

The correlations between SD2 (mea- 
sures 1-2 in Table 2) and CONS-B (mea- 
sures 5-6) — providing an index of general 
acquiescence — are all nil, Suggesting that 
the main results of Study 1 have been 
replicated with the present population. 
Once again, there is no significant correla- 
tion between two balanced scales which 
have no common content and which are 
administered consecutively. The correla- 
tions between SD2 (measures 1-2) and 
CONS-A (3-4) — providing an index of 
format-specific acquiescence — are also 
close to zero, but statistically significant 
in some cases. For content-specific ac- 
quiescence: the correlations between 
CONS-A (3-4) and CONS-B (5-6) range 
from 0.25 to 0.52 and are all significant. 

The uncorrected Sequential-half relia- 
bility of SD-2 is quite low (0.16), which 
renders it hardly surprising that the other 
coefficients in the first two rows of Table 
2 are likewise low. However, the split-half 
reliability of SD-2 (0.40) is at least suffi- 
ciently high that one can sensibly look at 
the other coefficients in the first two 
columns of Table 2. There is no measur- 
able general acquiescence (correlations 
between measures 1-2 and 5-6) and very 
little format-specific acquiescence (corre- 
lations between 1-2 and 3-4). But the fact 
that all of the latter coefficients are posi- 
live and that one of them is significantly 
Breater than zero Suggests that format- 
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specific acquiescence does occur to a 
slight extent. 

Because they are not significantly cor- 
related with the main content of CONS 
(measure 7 and 8), CONS-A-1 above the 
main diagonal and CONS-A-2 below the 
main diagonal can be used to provide par- 
ticularly clear estimates of content- 
specific acquiescence. In both cases the 
Correlation with the other half of 
CONS-A is of the same magnitude as the 
correlations with CONS-B-1 and CONS- 
B-2. For instance, above the main diagon- 
al the correlation is 0,31 between CONS- 
A-1 and CONS-A-2 (measures with inter- 
filed items and common format), The 
correlation between CONS-A-1 and the 
respective two halves of CONS—B (which 
Share Kind of scale content but not for- 
mat with CONS-A) are 0.33 and 0.25. 
This means that there is a CONS acquies- 
cence independent of CONS main con- 
tent, and that the reliability of this ac- 
quiescence is not diminished when mea- 
Sured between two balanced halves of 
CONS that have been separated and given 
distinct formats. 

The reliabilities of CONS shown in 
Table 2 are lower than that in Study 1 
entirely because CONS-A-1, CONS-A-2, 
CONS-B-1, and CONS-B-2 are each one- 
fourth as long as the full CONS scale. The 
subscales in Table 2 are not combined, 
because a Variety of data analyses are 
based on the Separate subscales. 

There were no significant correlations 
between any of the four General Survey 
scales (which were interfiled with SD2 
and CONS-A) and acquiescence scores on 
SD2, CONS-A, and CONS-B. This at once 
(a) provides further negative evidence re- 
garding the presence of format-specific 
acquiescence and (b) Suggests that the 
content-specific acquiescences of SD2 
and CONS are not related to the four 
major personality dimensions measured 
by the General Survey. Asa single excep- 
tion, the correlation between SD2 and GS 
Anxiety was 0.28;SD2 may be negatively 
related to the negative items of GS Anxi- 
ety. 

In all of the present data, the positive 
and negative subscales contributed about 
equally to the acquiescence scores, For 


P 


example, CONS-A 
related 0.78 and 0.64, respectively, with 
its own i 


Positive and (unre- 
flected) negative subscales of CONS-B. 

In the case of both CONS-A and 
CONS-B, there was 


was not significantly correlated with ac- 
quiescence on CONS-A or CONS-B, but 
the content 


tion, 


Discussion and Conclusions 

While it is 
studies have not shown any evidence for 
general acquiescent response set, the 
content-specific acquiescence 


However, content-specific acquiescence is 
à less serious matter than genera] acquies- 
cent response set would be, 
content-specific acquiescence is less likely 
by itself to Benerate significant correla- 
tions; its effect is diminished if the corre- 
lation between two scales is otherwise 
small, 

Rorer (1 965) describes and documents 
he Possibility that acquiescence and con- 
tent have been confounded in the re- 
search literature, After Teviewing a num- 
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ber of studies in which various measures 
of acquiescence were compared, he con- 
“In summary, the results of these 


verbal content, they are not related to 
any practically significant degree [p. 
ji Nevertheless, there appears to be 


tercorrelated the various measures, 

In one recent study high school fresh- 
men were shown to 
seniors on two different measures of 
"*yeasaying" i 
1970), but this 
due to item content rather than to ac- 
quiescence, 

Although Lewis (1968) did not use 
scales that were sci 


of the present studies: 


... the acquiescence Tesponse set 
scales are factorially complex. ., , 


nse set 
reliability and 
the scales indicate unidenti- 
583]. 

Since most of the Ss in the present 
Studies were students, and one needs to 
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It is rather remarkable that content- 
specific acquiescence should be as pro- 4: 
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of some personality measures (e.g., all 
items that ask about how one behaves in 
Social groups) and then tend to agree or 
disagree with all of the items in that par- 
ticular scale. This tendency is largely 
independent of the actual content score 
whereby respondents may also tend to 
answer positively-keyed items one way 
and negatively-keyed items in the oppo- 
site way. 
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Sex Differences in the Eyes of Expert 
Personality Assessors: Blind Spots?! 
NORMA HAAN? and NORMAN LIVSON? 


Institute of Human Development 
University of California, Berkeley 


Summary: Sex differences in rating performances with the 100-item California Q Sort are 
reported for 10 men and 13 women psychologists who were variously paired to assess the 
adult personalities of the same 48 male and 50 female Ss. Women judges ascribe more 
favorable characteristics to females than do men, while men judges are generally more 
unfavorable in their judgments of both men and women. Other qualitative differences, 
perhaps related to stereotypic sex-role perceptions, are discussed. The absence of. empirical 
data on sex differences to expert judgment is noted, and the need for control of this factor 


in future accessment studies is indicated. 


In the course of a larger investigation 
of age-related personality changes in 
longitudinally-studied adults of both 
sexes we had occasion to assure ourselves 
(as a control procedure) that personality 
assessments made by men and women 
judges, all experienced, PhD-level psy- 
chologists, would show no systematic dif- 
ferences. They did, however, and these 
differences and their implications are the 
subject of this report. That such sex dif- 
ferences exist should perhaps have been 
expected — the psychological literature 
abounds with reports that men and 
women (and boys and girls) view their 
own sex and the opposite sex in substan- 
tially different ways, whether actual per- 
sons or idealized stereotypes are the ob- 
jects of judgment. We will discuss some of 
this literature later on as it relates to our 
specific findings but, for the moment, let 
us note a surprising (to us) negative find- 
ing: not a single study was found in the 
literature (at least since 1927) which 
dealt directly with how the sex of 
psychologists (or any group of expert 


1 The data for this study were collected under 
funding from these sources: first, the Ford 
Foundation and later Grant M-5300 from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, United 
States Public Health Service. Present analyses 
were supported by National Institute of Child 
Health and Development Grant No. 
HDO3617-04. We are grateful for the useful 
critiques provided by our colleagues at the 
Institute of Human Development. 

2 Also Lecturer, School of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

3 Also Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, California State College, Hayward. 


judges) influences their own judgments. 
Given the fallibility of our search proced- 
ures (but assuming reasonable infallibility 
for the indexing procedures of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts), we believe that no one 
has reported upon sex differences — yea 
or nay — in personality assessments made 
by experienced, professionally-trained 
men and women judges. Consultation 
with colleagues knowledgeable in these 
matters and a scanning of standard texts 
and review volumes dealing with person- 
ality assessment, clinical judgment, and 
the like have not challenged this impres- 
sion. Other factors affecting such judging 
behavior by experts have been reported 
upon: age, years of experience, field of 
professional training, even geographical 
locale. Also, Adionolfi (1971) has present- 
ed a thoughtful overview of the links (and 
the need to strengthen them) between re- 
search in person perception and clinical 
assessment, emphasizing such areas as the 
study of perceiver-perceived relationships 
and of the personal characteristics of the 
expert perceiver. But of sex, not a word. 
A curious blind spot indeed, and we in- 
vite the reader to speculate on it as we 
shall in our concluding remarks. 


Method 
Subjects 
There are two different kinds of Ss in- 
volved in this study — the clinical psy- 
chologists who made the judgments and a 
subsample of adult, longitudinal Oakland 
Growth Study (OGS) and Guidance 
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Table 1 
Mean Interjudge Agreement (r) Over 100 Q Items by Judge-Sex Combination 
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Jude Ber Male Ss Female Ss 
i X N Pairs x N Pairs 
Men — Men 57 29 51 35 
Women — Women :51 59 50 74 
Men — Women 76 49 89 


Note.—Mean product moment correlations based on r to z transformation. Since 
more than two psychologists provided judgments for many of the Ss and all possible 
pairings were considered, “‘V Pairs" totals necessarily exceed the number of Ss. 


Study (GS) Ss who were the objects of 
evaluations at the time of a follow-up 
study in 1957. These longitudinal Ss were 
being recontacted after some years. The 
OGS Ss, inititially studied at age 10, were 
37 years old; GS Ss, for whom intensive 
study began at 21 months, were 30 years 
old (see Macfarlane, 1971, pp. 10-22, for 
detailed descriptions of the original 
samples). Follow-up procedures included 
a series of intensive interviews which were 
conducted in accordance with schedules 
which surveyed various aspects of the S’s 
current life such as marriage, career, one’s 
role as a parent, and perception of one’s 
children, Although 171 Ss were seen dur- 
ing this follow-up, a subsample of 48 men 
and 50 women whose evaluations hap- 
pened to be done by at least one male 
and one female psychologist are the Ss 
for the present investigation. In some 
instances, only two judges were involved; 
more frequently, however, a third judge 
was employed to increase composite reli- 
ability to at least .65, and in these cases a 
coin was flipped to choose one out of 
two male (or female) judges to enter into 
the analysis. 

The 23 judges (10 men and 13 
women) were all clinically experienced 
PhD-level psychologists. Of these, 16 re- 
ceived their doctorate at the University of 
California, Berkeley — a sampling restric- 
tion to be kept in mind when estimating 
the generality of our present findings.* 


Measure 

One method employed in the larger 
study for quantifying the interview data 
was the California Q Sort (Block, 1962) 
consisting of 100 personality-descriptive 
items. Each interviewer completed a Q 
sort and, to permit assessment of reliabil- 
ity, prepared a detailed summary of the 
interview upon which the other judges 
based their Q sorts. Due to the precaution 
of eliminating as a rater any interviewer 
who may have had access to personality 
data on the Ss from earlier years and to 
the “coin flipping” selection noted in the 
previous section, the numbers of sorts by 
interviewer were relatively low: Male Ss, 
25% by men and 23% by women; Female 
S, 22% by men and 14% by women. Since 
interviewers did so few of the Q sorts and 
since even these were done roughly 
equally by men and women interviewers, 
there is no need to suspect that the judge- 
sex differences we are investigating are 
confounded by any disproportion in the 
sex frequencies of Q sorts done by inter- 
viewers and by readers of the detailed 
summaries. These individual Q sorts, one 
by a male judge and one by a female 
judge, for 48 male and 50 female Ss are 
the basic data for this report, but it may 
be useful first to report on the agree- 
ments between same-sex and opposite-sex 
judges for the entire sample of 171 S. 


4 One of the authors (N.H.) served as a judge. 
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Women and Men Psychologists’ Contrasting Q Item Placements for Female Ss 


———— 


Women Judges see as more Men Judges see as more 
ee ħįÂŽV 
.01 Level 
wide interests (5.5, 4.5) irritable (4.5, 5.3) 
calm (4.5, 3.5) 
intellectual capacity (6.0, 5.4) 
.05 Level 
values intellectual matters (5.1, 4.5) pushes limits (2.7, 3.2) 
productive (6.6, 6.0) moody (5.1, 5.8) 
overcontrolled (6.1, 5.4) basic hostility (5.7, 6.2) 
satisfied with self (4.4, 3.8) has bodily concern (5.1, 5.8) 
self-dramatizing (4.8, 4.1) 
projective (5.3, 4.7) 
.10 Level 
conservative (5.9, 5.3) socially perceptive (4.6, 5.0) 


protective (5.7, 6.2) 


evaluates situations in motivational 
terms (5.0, 5.6) 


insightful (4.1, 4.6) 
seeks reassurance (5.7, 6.2) 
rebellious (2.9, 3.4) 


bm a cic aL 


Note.—N for Ss = 50. Parenthetical values are mean Q item placements (women 
judges, men judges) on a scale of 9 (most characteristic) to 1 (most uncharacteristic). 
Italicized items are *unfavorable" (see text). 


Results ble judge-sex x S-sex combinations. Vari- 
; " X ations among the six coefficients are well 
Differences in Q Reliability within chance levels so that it would ap- 
by Judges’ Sex pear from these results that levels of 
. A first question is whether same-sex agreement among psychologists’ compre- 
judges agree more with one another than hensive views of Ss of either sex are not a 
do opposite-sex judges, and, if so, is this function of their own sex. These “raw” 
equally true for Ss of like and Opposite agreements, uncorrected by the Spear- 
sex. Table 1 shows the mean values for man-Brown prophecy formula, are sub- 
interrater agreement (product-moment Q stantial, and easily equal to others typic- 
correlations) across the 100 items for the ally reported for Q-sort data. However, 
entire sample of 171 Ss for the six possi- there is still room for more specific sex- 
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linked “biases” in their formulations, i.e., 
certain specific traits may be more often 
seen as salient by judges of one sex than 
the other. 


Differences in Individual 
Q Items by Judges’ Sex 

For each of the 100 items, £ tests be- 
tween correlated means (men judges vs. 
women judges) were done separately for 
50 female Ss and 48 male Ss, those who 
had been evaluated by a cross-sex pair of 
psychologists. Thus a given f test involved 
comparing the judgments made by men 
and women psychologists (one of each 
sex per S) over 50 (or 48) independently 
assessed Ss. Tables 2 and 3 present the 
results. Since pairs of men and women 
psychologists evaluated the same persons 
consensually in the sense of acceptably 
high Q correlations, it is clear that there is 
reasonable agreement overall irrespective 
of the judges' sex, and therefore few dif- 
ferences to be expected but the 21 signifi- 
cant items for the female Ss and the 18 
for the male Ss suggest that specific 
characteristics are judged differently by 
the two sexes and their internal and logi- 
cal consistency suggests some systematic 
trends. 

Focusing first on female Ss (Table 2) 
we note that women psychologists see Ss 
of their own sex as being considerably 
more intellectually competent and self- 
accepting than do men psychologists, as 
suggested by the women judges’ higher 
placement of wide interests, intellectual 
capacity, values intellectual matters, 
calm, and satisfaction with self. (These Q 
items will be reported in abbreviated 
form throughout this paper; for their 
complete wording and additional infor- 
mation on the California Q Sort see Block 
[1962], and Block, in collaboration with 
Haan [1971]. Women judges also seem to 
give greater saliency to both extremes of 
a control dimension in their evaluation of 
female Ss — on the one hand, greater self- 
dramatization and tendency to project, 
and on the other, greater over-control and 
conservatism. Men psychologists viewing 
female Ss sketch quite a different and 
more "conventional" portrait; they see 
women as more sensitive, giving, and 
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socially responsive (socially perceptive, 
protective, evaluates situations in moti- 
vational terms, .and insightful) but also 
expressing more aggression and uncer- 
tainty (irritable, pushes limits, moody, 
basic hostility, bodily concern, seeks reas- 
surance and rebellious). 


In evaluating male Ss (See Table 3) 
women judges, in comparison with men, 
assign greater salience to over-controlled, 
condescending, distrustful, fastidious, 
values intellectual matters, does not vary 
roles, conservative, brittle ego, and 
power-oriented, But then, in contrast 
with this rather “tight” image, they also 
regard male Ss as more sensuous. The 
men psychologists view their own sex 
more harshly than do the women judges, 
focusing upon passivity and self-doubt 
(bothered by demands, self-defensive, 
self-pitying, self-defeating, rebellious, re- 
luctant to act, and both seeking and 
arousing of nurturance). 


It may prove profitable to consider an- 
other facet of the overall results — the 
tendency of the male judges to give dis- 
proportionately greater saliency to patho- 
logical, or more safely put, “unfavorable” 
items, an outcome not due to a general 
overweighting of unfavorable character- 
istics in the 100-item California Q Sort. 
In the full set of 100 Q items, classifica- 
tion of the items into "favorable" and 
"unfavorable," both by expert and lay 
judges, yields very close to a 50-50 split 
for about 75 items that can be categor- 
ized in this way; the remaining one- 
quarter of items fall into an intermediate, 
indeterminate category. Returning to 
Tables 2 and 3 where items consistently 
judged to be unfavorable are italicized, 
we see that about two-thirds of the differ- 
entiating items placed higher by men 
judges are unfavorable ones. Women 
judges also perceive proportionately 
greater numbers of “bad” characteristics 
for male Ss, but are kinder to their own 
sex. But more provocative than these 
gross quantitative differences are the 
subtle differences in the quality of the 
unfavorable items differentially attribu- 
ted to male and female Ss by men and 
women psychologists. 
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Table 3 
Women and Men Psychologists' Contrasting Q Item Placements for Male Ss 


Women Judges see as more Men Judges see as more 


.01 Level 
bothered by demands (4.4, 5.7) 
self-defensive (4.9, 6.1) 
rebellious (3.8, 4.7) 
arouses nurturance (3.9, 4.6) 


.05 Level 


overcontrolled (5.8, 4.9) 


condescending (4.5, 3.7) 

distrustful (5.1, 4.6) 

fastidious (5.5, 4.8) 

values intellectual matters (5.4, 4.6) 


seeks reassurance (4.5, 5.3) 
self-pitying (3.0, 3.5) 
reluctant to act (3.7, 4.3) 


.10 Level 


does not vary roles (4.9, 4.3) 
conservative (5.7, 5.2) 
power oriented (6.0, 5.3) 
brittle ego (5.1, 4.6) 

|  sensuous (4.9, 4.4) 


Examination of these unfavorable 
items suggests that men psychologists are 
perhaps more reactive to such “unmascu- 
line” characteristics in males as passivity 
and dependency, In contrast women 
psychologists are more sensitive to such 
unfavorable male traits as condescension 
and overconcern with power and self- 
control, It is as though men keep a sharp- 
er eye out for defections from the male 
stereotype (as they may define it), while 
women are more alert to the excesses of 
males in the service of that stereotype. 
Women psychologists are also more alert 
to unfavorable excesses in female Ss of 
the “feminine” stereotype, as they may 
define it, specifically self-dramatization 
and projection, implying a reluctance to 
accept oneself realistically. Men, in judg- 


self-defeating (4.5, 5.0) 


E II E T ——————————————— 

Note.—N for Ss = 48. Parenthetical values are mean Q item placements (women 
judges, men judges) on a scale of 9 (most characteristic) to 1 (most uncharacteristic). 
Italicized items are “unfavorable” (see text). 


ing female Ss, are once again concerned 
with defections from a stereotype, in this 
instance their image of a "good" woman. 
Thus, "bitchiness" seems the general 
theme running through the unfavorable 
traits they differentially attribute to 
women. 

We want to suggest from all this an 
admittedly speculative interpretation. 
The judging of personality by the experts 
is inevitably in part a matter of social 
construction and not a veridical depiction 
of the social object. Thus judges necessar- 
ily provide evaluations of others that re- 
flect problematic areas in their percep- 
tions of their own and opposite sex. 
Women psychologists, as we have seen, 
provided formulations that emphasized 
intellectuality and control; we suggest 
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that these are foci of considerable and 
necessary concern to these professionally 
successful women. Men psychologists 
may not be a breed apart; their views of 
men and women may reflect traditional 
expectations and concerns held by men — 
strength or weakness in men and nurtur- 
ance or rejection in women. Perhaps the 
personological world is partly constructed 
by each sex in the image of what he or 
she most wrestles with, and neither sex 
seems wholly liberated from the myth- 
ologies of the larger, lay society. 
Discussion 

Now that sex differences in person- 
ality-judging behavior have been shown 
for our sample of expert judges, one 
might expect that these differences would 
reflect the same sorts of “biases” as have 
been demonstrated by non-expert men 
and women when evaluating their own 
and opposite sex. Most of the literature in 
this area is concerned with the different 
ways in which men and women are per- 
ceived as social stimulus “objects,” and 
not with sex differences in the judging 
behavior of the two sexes. Here, the gen- 
eral finding has been that men view male 
social objects more favorably than they 
do females, and that women substantially 
agree in evaluating their own sex unfavor- 
ably (e.g, McKee and Sherriffs, 1957). 
However, we have chosen to focus upon 
judges’ sex, and not objects’ sex, and the 
lieterature has little to offer regarding 
non-expert sex differences in judging be- 
havior. Furthermore, what there is ap- 
pears to run directly contrary to our over- 
all finding that expert male judges are 
generally more negative in their evalu- 
ations of both sexes. Two studies (Sum- 
merskill, 1953; Eisenman, 1970) agree 
that, in undergraduate college samples, 
women are more moralistic and censori- 
ous in their judgments of others of both 
sexes than are men. Going up the academ- 
ic ladder one rung, Carter (1948) reports 
that, within a sample of college instruc- 
tors from various disciplines, women 
rated several aspects of their students’ (of 
both sexes) personalities more unfavor- 
able than did male instructors. Should 
our contrary finding prove to hold up in 
others’ data we would then be faced with 
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the task of accounting for the apparently 
atypical generosity we find in the judg- 
ment of our women psychologists. Per- 
haps the anwer lies in some selective fac- 
tor for those who go on to graduate 
psychological training in order to achieve 
expert status, or may be attributable to 
some differential effect upon men and 
women of the training experience itself. 

Regarding expert judges the literature, 
as we noted earlier, is silent on the spe- 
cific issue of judge-sex differences in the 
assessment of men and women. Two 
studies touch on this area, however, and 
they may be of interest here. Broverman, 
Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & 
Vogel (1970) compared personality ap- 
praisals made by experienced men and 
women psychologists when asked to des- 
cribe an ideally psychologically healthy 
adult (male, female, or sex unspecified). 
Although the sex of the social object did 
make a difference, the sex of the judge 
did not on any comparison. Perhaps 
making explicit and figural the sex of the 
judged object as was done here in this 
study masks the phenomena we report. 
Also Cline (1953) reported no significant 
sex differences in accuracy of prediction 
of certain behaviours (e.g., Ss’ responses 
to an adjective check list) between experi- 
enced men and women judges (both 
psychologists and psychiatrists). The 
nature of any sex biases in judgment 
apart from overall accuracy is not dis- 
cussed in his paper. 

Our overall impression is that, some- 
how, psychologists (or, more precisely, 
those of us who have been concerned 
with personality assessment) have been 
strangely free of the ubiquitous sin of sex 
discrimination, having assumed (apparent- 
ly without awareness) equality of the 
sexes when they are highly trained and 
function as judges of what other people 
are really like. This betrays an unsuspec- 
ted ideological progressiveness within our 
ranks and may encourage a bit of self- 
administered back-patting. However, 
while engaged in this pleasant and self- 
serving action, we should best employ the 
other hand to scratch our collective heads 
while wondering what-mischief may have 
resulted from failing to take into account 
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possible sex differences in experts’ judg- 
ing behavior. 

Of course, a single report doth not 
(necessarily) an embarrassment make. 
The present findings may well prove to 
have limited generality, but this can be 
demonstrated only if investigators of al- 
ready completed studies — those who 
have been "equal opportunity" employ- 
ers of psychological assessors — check 
their data for agreement or disagreement 
with our present findings. For the time 
being, however, prospective investigators 
may wish to build in consideration and/or 
control of this possible source of variance 
as they undertake new work requiring ex- 
pert personality judgments. 

This said, we are left with a big ques- 
tion which we cannot answer: Which be- 
holder — man or woman — (if either) can 
best tell us what people are really like? 
Perhaps this question is unanswerable in 
the absence of some ultimately valid (uni- 
sex?) criterion, and perhaps this is one 
reason why the sex difference issue in ex- 
pert judging behavior — really an obvious 
one to raise — has for so long been over- 
looked. 
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An interesting suggestion concerning 
the C.A.T.-S has been made by Leopold 
Bellak (22 Rockwood Drive, Larchmont, 
N.Y. 10538) and is being passed along to 
you. 

Dr. Bellak wrote: “I found the study 
by Hoar and Faust, The Children’s Apper- 
ception Test: Puzzle and Regular Form, 
very interesting. The idea of making a jig- 
saw puzzle out of the C.A.T. pictures 
may indeed facilitate responses of pre- 
school children or those of others with 
difficulties in verbalizing. 

As I have written to the authors, the 
C.A.T.-S may possibly serve a similar pur- 
pose; it consists of ten irregularly shaped 
pictures contained in two welded card- 
board plates which can be punched out 
by the child and handled and put in vari- 
ous combinations. It was designed to 
serve both as a play technique to supple- 
ment verbalization as well as for the pur- 
pose of producing stimuli in addition to 
those in the C.A.T. 

It would be interesting to investigate 
whether jigsawpuzzling the C.A.T. and re- 
sponses to the C.A.T.-S are comparable— 
not an easy task as the stimulus pictures 
are different in the two series.” 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Sylvia Anthony. The Discovery of 
Death in Childhood and After. New 
York: Basic Books, 1972, $6.95. 


When Sylvia Anthony's The Child's Dis- 
covery of Death first appeared some thir- 
ty years ago, it was accepted as an impor- 
tant and standard work in the field. Stu- 
dents interested in the subject inevitably 
used her book as a starting point for their 
own observations, since at that time there 
was so very little available on the subject. 

Things have changed a good deal since 
Harcourt Brace brought out her first edi- 
tion. A field which had barely been 
touched when first she wrote has now 
been worked over rather thoroughly. 
Thus Earl Grollman's excellent and com- 

rehensive Explaining Death to Children 

Beacon Press) not only includes ten sub- 

stantive chapters by scholars or specialists 
in the field, but gives one hundred or 
more excellent references. 

Thus though a careful revision of any 
standard work tends always to be grate- 
fully accepted by scholars in the field, 
this revision does not stand up too well in 
comparison with what is now being writ- 
ten. The author shows little awareness of 
the rather voluminous American litera- 
ture on the subject. Nor is her treatment, 
which is primarily historical, literary, 
philosophical and theoretical, systematic 
enough to be of tremendous usefulness 
either to scholars or parents, 

This revision can be recommended 
chiefly as a basic reference book for li- 
braries, 


Louise Bates Ames 

Co-Director, Gesell Institute 
310 Prospect Avenue 

New Haven, Connecticut 06511 


B. Klopfer, M. M. Meyer, and F. B. 
Brawer (Editors), Developments in the 
Rorschach Technique, Vol. IIl. New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovarovich, 1970 


Fourteen years after the publication of 
volume II, a third installment of the **de- 
velopments" has appeared. In a sense this 
is a sort of "Festschrift" for the senior 
editor, the late Bruno Klopfer. The vol- 
ume, in fact, opens with an eloquent trib- 
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ute to him by the distinguished Ror- 
schacher Dr. Marguerite Hertz. 

Following the introduction, by Walter 
Klopfer, which sets the stage for what is 
to follow, nine chapters on "the latest 
and most stimulating developments" are 
presented by different authors. The first 
five are placed under the heading of 
“Scoring and Interpretations,” while the 
remaining chapters are classified under 
part two — *New Approaches." Actually, 
this subdivision of the book is a bit arbi- 
trary. Holt's chapter on “adaptive regres- 
sion," for example, may be just as well 
placed in part one ("scoring and interpre- 
tations"), as in part two where it is actu- 
ally found. The remainder of this review 
will concern itself with individual chap- 
ters, but not necessarily in order of their 
presentation in the book. 

Although Mayman's form-level scoring 
system has been used for quite some time 
by a number of workers, his “full dress" 
detailed presentation in this volume is a 
highly desirable step. The description of 
the scores, the illustrative material and 
the supporting quantitative data, make it , 
a useful contribution to those concerned 
with the systematic investigation of ego 
functioning by means of the Rorschach. 
The somewhat different approach to ego 
processes presented in the second chap- 
ter, by Meyer and Caruth, may be viewed 
as complementary to that of Mayman. 
Their systematic integrative approach to 
the content, and the interrelating tem- 
poral aspects with cognitive and percep- 
tual functions which result in seven ways 
of "evaluating ego processes," represent a 
very worthwhile contribution. By em- " 
ploying this approach, the clinician may 
certainly increase his diagnostic sensitiv- 
ity; the researcher may find in it some 
useful hints for a more controlled exami- 
nation of group data. 

With his usual stylistic felicity, Robert 
Holt discusses “artistic creativity and 
Rorschach measures of adaptive regres- 
sion” in chapter 7. In addition to present- " 
ing a succinct up-to-date version of hisy 
scoring system which is introduced by a 
fine essay on the primary-secondary proc- 
ess dichotomy, he offers a review of near- + 
ly all studies that have employed it since 
he first introduced it. Although this chap- 
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ter goes beyond the Holt and Havel (in 
Rickers-Ovsiankina) contribution some 
ten years earlier, it cannot serve as a sub- 
stitute for the full version of the (mimeo- 
graphed) manual. 

Mindness' chapter on the symbolic di- 
mension in the Rorschach is much too 
brief to do justice to the subjecct. More 
integration with the existing literature 
would have aided the enterprise. The at- 
tempt to relate Piaget’s developmental 
theory to the Rorschach method, by 
Wursten, is a good start. However, the ar- 
ticulation between the two is far from 
clear and in need of further effort and 
development. 

Two very “clinical” chapters present 
rather innovative developments. The po- 
tential of the “consensus Rorschach” is 


9^ well illustrated in the chapter by Cutter 


and Farberow. One may not accept the 
nascent theoretical framework, but the 
demonstration of the method in the 
study of group and family dynamics is 
interesting, useful, and timely. Baker’s il- 
lustration of the “post-diagnostic use of 
the Rorschach” points up a practical de- 
velopment in the field and the possible 
therapeutic potential of introducing the 
patient to his own responses. Actually, 
earlier work by Harrower, Holzberg, and 


¿f others has introduced this approach. It is 


a pity that some of their findings are not 
integrated in the present chapter. Inter- 
esting clinical material is also introduced 
by Zellen who discusses Rorschach pat- 
terns in three generations of a family. The 
intergenerational transmission of pathol- 
ogy is illustrated by the author. Some 
methodological problems in the treat- 
ment of the data obtained will hopefully 
be worked out in the future. Finally, 
Brawer’s last chapter which is a review of 
studies “in academic and vocational re- 


4 search" is hard to classify; it is neither 


clinical nor theoretical in the strict sense 
of the word, but it is useful. 

Although the subtitle of this volume 
(Aspects of Personality Structure) is a 
misnomer, and although many recent de- 
velopments with the Rorschach have not 
been included (See Annual Review of 
Psychology and 6th & 7th Mental Mea- 

“surements Yearbooks), there is much that 


^' is useful clinically and stimulating theo- 


retically in this book. Rorschach workers 
can ill afford to ignore it. 


A. I. Rabin — Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 
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Mireille Monod, Manuel d'Application 
de Test du Village. (Manual for the village 
test). Neuchatel (Switzerland): Delachaux 
& Niestle, 1970. 


A book entitled Floor Games 
published in 1911 by the British author 
H. G. Wells contained the idea of using 
toys representing miniature buildings, 
people and animals to permit individuals 
to construct a village or “world” as an 
expression of their personality (Bell, 
1948, p.468). Such constructions are 
often found in the basements of devotees 
of electric trains. This technique was 
adapted by Lowenfeld in London as a 
projective “test” and copied by Buhler in 
California, by Van Lennep in Holland and 
by a number of other investigators. 

This monograph presents a description 
of one particular version of the technique 
proposed by P. Mabille which is based on 
a standard set of materials consisting of: 
one block of 18 shops with name signs 
such as bakery, pharmacy, etc., 12 blocks 
and 15 roofs permitting construction of 
houses of various sizes, 1 church and 
tower, 2 gates, 3 bridges, 33 fences and 
barriers, 34 trees, 4 people, 2 animals, 
and 2 green pyramids suggesting hills, 

After the subject has constructed his 
village by placing some or all of the mate- 
rials on a table, the subject is questioned 
about his construction and, once the sub- 
ject has left, the set up is photographed 
or diagrammed on a sheet divided into 64 
numbered squares, which permits identifi- 
cation of “zones,” 

There is some discussion of refusals, 
but no. general instruction how to deal 
with this is presented. The scoring system 
presented deals only with such formal 
aspects as a count of the number of items 
used, a comparison of animate versus 
inanimate, the time taken to’ complete 
the construction and the spatial distribu- 
tion and organization of the materials on 
the table. To capture these aspects, ratios 
between the top and bottom half and 
between the left and right half are used as 
well as the total number of occupied and 
empty squares. 

Qualitative organizational features 
described by examples are openings, bar- 
riers, subgroupings and their intercon- 
nections. 

Means and medians are presented for 
these ratios based on protocols from 185 
adults. 

A small number of subjects were 
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"tested" a second time. The means and 
medians changed somewhat. Although no 
test-retest correlations were calculated, it 
is claimed that the similarity of the means 
of these retest results demonstrate the 
validity of the scoring system. 

There is no discussion of the interpre- 
tation of such summaries nor of how this 
technique is to be used for diagnostic (or 
therapeutic) purposes. The fact is it is not 
clear why several types of subjects were 
studied with this technique. (Some data 
are given for children of various ages 
living in a medical setting, boys in an 
observation center and problem children 
living at home). Means and medians are 
presented, for the ratios mentioned 
earlier, based on protocols of 185 adults 
as normative data but what departure for 
these “norms” means is not even touched 
on. There are several photographs of such 
"villages," the tables showing the distri- 
bution of construction times, percentage 
of items used, etc., and there are six pages 
of references. 

Although the technique has a certain 
face validity, this book contains nothing 
which might provide empirical support. 
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Florence Roswell and Gladys Natchez. 
Reading Disability: Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment. (2nd ed.) New York: Basic Books, 
1971, 277 pages, $6.95. 


The ability to read is an essential skill 
for success in school, and may be a cru- 
cial factor in one's work, avocational in- 
terests, and interpersonal communication. 
A knowledge of reading is important for 
the mastery of almost every school sub- 
ject, and more children are retained in a 
specific grade because of failure in read- 
ing than for any other reason. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that increasing atten- 
tion is being given to the analysis of fac- 
tors associated with reading disability. As 
a matter of fact there are numerous grad- 
uate programs offering a PhD in the 
Psychology of Reading, indicating an 
awareness of the many psychological fac- 
tors which are part of the reading process, 
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It is fortunate, therefore, that Roswell 
and Natchez, two psychologists, have up- 
dated their original book detailing the di- 
agnosis and remediation of reading prob- 
lems. Throughout this book, they pro- 
pound their ideas and experiences regard- 
ing reading difficulties. It is clear that the 
authors speak from an extensive back- 
ground of experience in the field. They 
emphasize the multiple causation of read- 
ing disability. Noteworthy, too, is their 
ability to present etiological factors with- 
out succumbing to the pitfall of “one 
window of specialization.” Because reme- 
dial techniques are aimed at liberating the 
child to learn and to grow, “practices are 
based on each pupil’s individual require- 
ments and qualities [p. 7].” 

Yet, it is in the authors’ zeal to be 
totally objective and comprehensive in ^ 
their approach that the major flaw of the 
book is revealed. In their creditable at- 
tempt to consider all possible etiological 
or sustaining factors in reading disability, 
they give the impression that their diag- 
noses are of the “cookbook” variety. 
That is, one looks for a certain pattern 
here, or a set of scores here, etc. — which 
ultimately will lead to the albeit “tenta- 
tive diagnosis," The authors have failed to 
convey a very important, indeed integral, 
aspect of any psychological diagnosis, » 
The validity of the diagnosis depends not 
only upon the observations made by the 
examiner, but also upon the availability 
of a conceptual framework which permits 
the synthesis of those observations into a 
meaningful pattern and the integration of 
that pattern into existing knowledge. 
Without this conceptual framework, what 
is done must appear to be superficial or 
naive at best. 

This is a serious limitation to the 
book. Nevertheless, it should not keep 
anyone from taking advantage of the 
many good things that are presented by 
the authors. Particularly helpful is the dif- 
ferentiation of evaluation of reading disa- 
bility as made by the classroom teacher 
from the more detailed professional diag- 
noses of severe reading disability made by 
the psychologist. As the authors so right- 
fully point out, there is only a very small 
Proportion of cases with problems so sey 
vere that they require a professional diag- ^ 
nosis. Therefore, a complete chapter deals 
with the “approaches which a classroom 
teacher, remedial reading teacher, or read- 
ing consultant might use in evaluating the 
disability [p. 30].” This chapter is excel- 
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lent, specifically in the detail in which 
various techniques for assessing the 
child's strengths and weaknesses are de- 
scribed, 

Apart from the criticism I have made 
above, the chapter in professional diagno- 
sis of reading disability is also a good one. 
The reviewer could not agree more with 
the authors’ feeling that all too often the 
clinical psychologist makes his evaluation 
with insufficient knowledge of the read- 
ing area, I too, have shared the experience 
of the authors of knowing too many chil- 
dren who have been treated for intrapsy- 
chic problems while their realistic educa- 
tional difficulties were ignored. Unques- 
tionably it is important to ascertain the 
specific relationship of the emotional dis- 
turbance to the reading disability. Unfor- 
tunately, the authors say very little con- 
cerning how this is done. Again, utilizing 
a specific conceptual framework, the 
psychologist can integrate the history he 
has obtained of the child with the results 
of his personality and educational assess- 
ment in such a manner that cause and 
effect can often be differentiated. 

The second half of this book is de- 
voted to the description of different 
modes of intervention to be employed 
with children of varying degrees of read- 
ing disability. Noteworthy is the chapter 
outlining certain principles of psychother- 
apy which could be (and should be) uti- 
lized in remedial reading instruction. The 
section on the bibliotherapeutic approach 
is particularly enlightening. 

Of greater relevance to the teacher are 
subsequent chapters dealing with specific 
methods for teaching word recognition, 
comprehension, organizational skills, vo- 
cabulary, etc. Although these sections 
may not be of special interest to the read- 
ers of this Journal, the reviewer would 
recommend that they be read carefully 
for the reason suggested above. A good 
clinical psychologist responsible for a 
psychological-educational evaluation 
should know something about the reme- 
dial techniques which may be the primary 
mode of intervention to be utilized with 
this child. 

This is, then, essentially an informative 
and comprehensive book on the diagnosis 
and treatment of reading disability. It 
provides for the clinical psychologist an 
excellent introduction to the field. What 
it may appear to lack in psychological so- 
phistication, it more than makes up for 
with its clarity, its excellent organization, 
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and, perhaps most of all, its compassion 
and understanding for children besieged 
with severe reading difficulties, 


Jules C. Abrams, PhD 

Department of Mental Health Sciences 
Hahnemann Medical College 

249 North Broad Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


M. Gardiner (Ed.) The Wolf-Man by 
the Wolf-Man. New York: Basic Books, 
1971, 370 pages, $10.00, 


N. J. Hale, Jr. Freud and The Amer- 
icans — The Beginnings of Psychoanalysis 
in the United States, 1876-1917. New 
York: Oxford, 1971, 574 pages, $15.00. 


The beginnings of the psychoanalytic 
movement on two continents are re- 
flected in two very different, equally fas- 
cinating books. Psychoanalysis in the Old 
World is reflected in the story of the 
Wolf-Man, a young Russian millionaire 
who entered the small circle of Freud's 
patients in Vienna in January 1910, only 
to become immortalized as one of 
Freud's most famous case studies. That 
the Wolf-Man has become not only a case 
Study, but part of the psychoanalytic 
movement becomes clear as the story un- 
folds. He was financially supported by 
Freud and others, became acquainted 
with some of the leading figures in 
psychoanalysis, and was analyzed for the 
second time in 1926. In 1938 hè was in 
treatment again, following his wife's sui- 
cide, 

Muriel Gardiner, who edited the book 
and contributed some interesting chap- 
ters, has followed the Wolf-Man for over 
30 years, She encouraged him to write his 
own story, which in itself became a self- 
therapeutic enterprise. In addition to 
Freud’s original case study and the sub- 
sequent analysis by Ruth Mack Bruns- 
wick, the book includes the Wolf-Man’s 
autobiography and his recollections of 
Freud. The Wolf-Man’s life story unfolds 
through a Proustian childhood and ado- 
lescence, an unusual love story, his long 
analysis with Freud, and his settling down 
to a life of a Kafkaesque clerk in Vienna. 
He turns out to be less dazzling than his 
case study, but still inscrutable. The man 
who was born into a life of wealth and 
power and who was treated by both 
Kraeplin and Freud, sinks into a life of 
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anonymity, forever grasping for the secu- 
rity that has escaped him since childhood. 
He is a strange and tragic figure and we 
have no doubt that the contact with 
Freud was indeed the high point of his 
life and the basis for his later identity. 
While the Wolf-Man, in Vienna, became 
part of psychoanalytic history through a 
small circle of friends, psychoanalysis on 
the other side of the ocean became 
almost an intellectual mass party. 
The enormous success of psycho- 
analysis as an intellectual movement in 
the United States has been so far an inter- 
esting historical puzzle. Whether psycho- 
analysis has been a factor in major cul- 
tural changes remains an open question, 
but the impact it had on literature, arts, 
and social sciences is unparalleled. What 
started as a central European ideology of 
change and liberation became in just a 
few years a part of the American estab- 
lishment, Hale starts with a thorough 
examination of the factors that made 
American soil so hospitable to Freudian 
ideas. He points to numerous anticipa- 
tions of Freudian notions: G. S. Hall’s 
interest in childhood, the various chal- 
lenges to the somatic position in psychi- 
atry, and the growing resistance to tradi- 
tional morality. Nevertheless, these were 
only anticipations and psychoanalysis was 
the first theory that offered a coherent 
integration of these separate trends. 
American optimism, the belief that 
there is nothing about human nature that 
could not be changed as a result of the 
right technology, played a major part in 
the acceptance given psychoanalysis. This 
optimism regarding the success of psycho- 
therapy is expressed in an 1908 quotation 
dealing with the results of “mind cure": 
"Lost personalities have been restored, 
deepseated delusions have been uprooted, 
neurasthenics and hystericals ... 
defective children, vicious boys and girls 
... have been remade into useful mem- 
bers of society; victims of liquor and 
drugs have been saved [p.247]." This 
enthusiasm for a technology that would 
mend the ways of deviant individuals so 
that the whole Society could function 
better, was part of the background into 
which psychoanalysis was introduced. 
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A major portion of Hale’s book is 
devoted to the Americanization of 
psychoanalysis — the process through 
which a uniquely American version of the 
theory and practice emerged, The key to 
this process is the integration of psycho- 
analysis with the values of American soci- 
ety. The changes in the original theory 
are enumertated by Hale: the Americans 
“*... simplified psychoanalysis, taking 
little interest in Freud’s system as a 
coherent theory. They muted sexuality 
and aggression, making both more ami- 
able. They emphasized social conformity. 
They were more didactic, moralistic, and 
popular than Freud. They were also more 
optimistic and environmentalist 
[p. 332].” The formation of the new 
American psychoanalytic moral code is 
eloquently described as follows: “What 
had once been good was not ‘adapted,’ 
‘conscious,’ ‘civilized,’ and ‘mature.’ What 
had been ‘bad’ was ‘unconscious,’ ‘prim- 
itive,’ ‘childish,’ ‘emotional,’ *unadapted.* 
Mere pleasure, sexual indulgence, passiv- 
ity, laziness, and selfishness were ‘imma- 
ture.’ Rationality, unselfishness, control 
of instinct, independence, were ‘evolved,’ 
‘scientific,’ and ‘progressive’ [p. 346].” 

On the question of psychoanalytic 
influence on the change in social norms 
Hale is properly cautious. He looks at the 
evidence related to changes in sexual atti- 
tudes and behavior and concludes that 
the growing influence of psychoanalysis 
was probably caused by the same basic 
changes in society which brought about 
the ‘‘sexual revolution.” Thus both 
changes in behavior and the growth of 
psychoanalysis in the U. S. are seen as 
results of urbanization and the decline of 
religious controls. Hale’s book has given 
us some very clear answers to the ques- 
tion of why psychoanalysis has grown so 
phenomenally in the U. S., out of all 
places. The second volume of this work 
will explore further the Americanization 
of Freudianism and should be eagerly 
awaited. 


Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi 
1007 E. Huron 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
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Influence of Information about Self on the Body Boundary’ 


SEYMOUR FISHER 
State University of New York 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse 


Summary: Two hypotheses were tested: (a) That information critical of self will disrupt 
the body boundary; (b) That information which is self-enhancing will bolster the body 
boundary. Male and female Ss were exposed to tape recorded messages containing either 
self-critical or self-enhancing information. Holtzman Inkblots were administered before and 
during exposure to the taped messages. The state of the boundary was measured by means 
of the Fisher-Cleveland Barrier score. There were also two control conditions in which the 
taped input did not contain information either critical or enhancing of self. The results 
supported the hypothesis concerning the boundary disrupting impact of self-critical infor- 
mation; but they were not congruent with the hypothesis concerning the boundary bolster- 


ing effect of self-enhancing input. 


Within several different theoretical ori- 
entations it has been useful to conceptua- 
lize each individual as possessing a bound- 
ary which differentiates him from non- 
self objects. A sense of individuality 
seems to require awareness of a line of 
separation between one’s body and the 
outer world. The boundary has appeared 
prominently in the speculations of 
Federn (1952) and the work of Wapner 
and Werner (1965, pp. 9-25), Witkin, 
Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp 
(1962), and Fisher and Cleveland (1968). 
A good deal of empirical evidence actu- 
ally exists that boundary attributes play a 
role in various aspects of behavior 
(Fisher, 1970). They have been impli- 
cated in self-definition, degree of field de- 
pendence, organization of space, vividness 
of perceptual experience, and so forth. 
The individual with a clear boundary be- 
haves differently from the individual with 
a hazy boundary. Particularly important 
is the fact that he functions in a more 
stable fashion under conditions of stress. 
Fisher (1971) conducted a series of 
studies to determine what conditions 
facilitate rather than disrupt boundary 
maintenance. These studies focused on 
the impact of different kinds of sensory 
inputs. They assume that certain input 
messages reassure the individual concern- 
ing his self-delineation whereas others in- 
terfere with his ability to perceive himself 
as a segregated entity. The design em- 


1 The assistance of the Upstate Medical Center 
computer facilities is acknowledged. 
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ployed was to obtain a baseline measure 
of boundary differentiation; expose the 
individual to a tape recorded message 
which repetitively deals with a specific 
theme; and then to measure boundary 
differentiation again while the individual 
is exposed to the tape recording. Despite 
the use of a wide variety of stimuli (e.g., 
hostile, dependent, depressive, intense 
white Soho]: it was not found possible to 
alter the boundaries of women. In the 
case of men, only one class of stimuli af- 
fected them. Hostile tape recorded mes- 
sages produced a small but significant 
decrement in their boundary articulation. 
The relative resilience of the boundary to 
the multiple experimental onslaughts 
which were attempted was puzzling be- 
cause there are numerous anecdotal re- 
ports in the literature which suggest that 
people do, indeed, at times suffer bound- 
ary disruption when confronted with 
threatening experiences. 

A possible lead for a new approach to 
producing boundary disturbance emerged 
from a review of previous studies con- 
cerned with the relationship of boundary 
definiteness to socialization experiences 
(Fisher, 1970). These studies suggested 
that the child with poor boundaries is 
likely to be reared in a family in which 
the parents were intrusively critical — 
conveying a negative evaluation. Poor 
boundaries seemed to be associated with 
exposure to information which was de- 
preciatory of self. But at the other ex- 
treme, Fisher (1970) observed that para- 
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noid schizophrenics who have cultivated Struct validity of the Barrier 
delusional grandiosity have more definite (Fisher, 1970). 
boundaries than non-grandiose schizo- In the present study a baseline Barrier 
phrenics. This finding was interpreted to score was obtained by individually admin- 
mean that the grandiosity, despite its un- istering the first 25 blots in the Holtzman 
realistic character, provided a positive and Inkblot B Series; retest was based on the 
meaningful definition of self and this en- first 25 blots of the Holtzman A series. Ss 
hanced view of self was boundary sup- wrote their Own responses. Scoring of the 
portive. With this perspective, the follow- protocols was done blindly. 
ing hypotheses were formulated: Test-retest blot responses were obtain- 
l. Exposure to messages which are ed in four separate groups, each repre- 
critical of self will reduce boundary artic- senting either an experimental or control 


concept 


ulation. condition: 

2. Exposure to messages which praise : E 
or reinforce self will increase boundary 1. Negative Self-Confrontation 
articulation. 


This condition involved the S making a 
i tape in which he discussed negative as- 
In other words, it was expected that pe ; a PANADA S 
input of information critical of self would paro himself. His instructions were as 
interfere with the individual's ability to ap 3 Bie 
maintain a sense of bounded integrity. During this part of the procedures 
The input of information with positive would like you to eo eri ie 
self implications was expected to have an ‘*lf-analysis. First, please take a shee 


i i paper and list six traits or characteristics 
CREE ERE Cass of yourself which are negative. List six 
Method aspects of yourself of which you are criti- 


z 1 cal — with which you are dissatisfied. 
. The basic design of the Present study After you have done so, turn on this tape 
involved the following: obtaining a base- recorder. Clearly state the first self-criti- 
line measure of boundary definiteness cism and speak about it for five or six 
from the S; exposing him to a tape re- minutes. Give details and illustrate. Then 
cording containing information referring take the second self-criticism and do like- 
either positively or negatively to self or to wise. Continue until you have completed 
non-self control topics while a retest all six of the self-criticisms." 
measure of boundary definiteness was ob- After the S completed this task, he 
tained. In this Way an evaluation could be yas asked to pick five adjectives from the 
made of the impact of the information — x of 30 negative ones (e.g., unfriendly, 
upon the state of the boundary. Cold, prejudiced) which he considered 
Boundary definiteness Was measured most typical of himself. If he could not 
by means of the Barrier Score developed find five which he felt fitted him, he was 
by Fisher and Cleveland (1968). The Bar- allowed to supplement the list with sever- 
Her score is based on responses given to al of his own choices of negative adjec- 
inkblot stimuli. It equates boundary def- tives. Then, his task was to enunciate the 
initeness with the degree to which protect- five adjectives into the tape recorder and 
Ing, covering, and decorative properties briefly explain why he had chosen each. 
are ascribed to the peripheral or bound- Finally, he was asked to repeat the list of 
ary aspects of inkblot percepts. Examples adjectives over and over until told to 
of Barrier Tesponses are as follows: knight stop. 
in armor, mu In this way there was obtained from 
each S a tape recording full of negative 
self-attacking information which was of 


number of such responses given to a fixed 30 minutes duration. The moment that it 


number of inkblots. S 


and test-retest reliability is ade. uate 
Extensive research h. x Bes 


spond to the retest Holtzman blots, but 


coring objectivity is was completed the S was asked to re- 7f 


as supported the con- he was told that the recording would be n 


aif 
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played to him the entire time that he was 
responding to the blots in order to test 
his ability to cope with a distraction. 

2. Positive Self-Confrontation 

The instructions and procedure were 
exactly the same as for the Negative Self- 
Confrontation condition, except that the 
S had to discuss his own positive assets 
rather than negative traits. Also, he chose 
self-descriptive adjectives from a list of 
positive, praising words (e.g., friendly, de- 
pendable, good looking) rather than from 
a negative list. 

3. Mystery Story Control 

One control condition which was in- 
troduced involved the S reading a passage 
from an exciting mystery story (The Fer- 
guson Affair by Ross MacDonald) into a 
tape recorder. It was intended that the 
tape recording would be used to expose 
the S during the retest blots to the sound 
of his own voice presenting material that 
was exciting but without any obvious 
self-reference. 

4. Pollution Essay Control 

A second control called for the SS first 
to write down what he considered to be 
ten major causes of air pollution. Then, 
he made a tape recording in which he de- 
voted three minutes to explaining each of 
the ten pollution causes. This additional 
control was introduced in order to expose 
him during the retest phase to a recording 
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of his own voice communicating spontan- 
eous ideas about a topic with consider- 
able topical interest, but with no direct 
self-reference. 


Subjects 

The Ss were college students recruited 
by payment or a fee. The Negative Self- 
Confrontation sample consisted of 15 
males and 15 females. Mean ages in the 
two sex groups were 21.3 and 21.7, re- 
spectively. The Positive Self-Confronta- 
tion sample included 15 males and 15 fe- 
males. Mean ages in the two sex groups 
were 20.2 and 22.7, respectively. The 
Mystery Story Control group was com- 
prised of 12 males and 18 females. Mean 
ages in the two sex groups were 21.3 and 
21.8, respectively. The Pollution Essay 
Control group consisted of 12 males and 
10 females. Mean ages in the two sex 
groups were 20.7 and 20.1, respectively. 


Results 


Analysis of variance indicated that the 
difference scores in the male group were 
significantly differentiated (F = 3.42, df = 
3/50, p < .05). The Negative Self-Con- 
frontation tape produced a decrease in 
Barrier which exceeded the changes in the 
other groups. The same pattern of signifi- 
cant results was found in the female 
sample (F = 3.77, df = 3/54, p < .05). 
Here too the Negative Self-Confrontation 


Table 1 
Barrier Changes During Experimental and Control Conditons in Men 


Condition N here o geet Diff. 
Negative Self-Confrontation 15 3.79 | 740 | 3.36 | 4.33" 
Positive Self-Confrontation 15 4.11 8.00 | 434 | --1.87 
Mystery Story 12 545 | 8.66 | 3.77 | -144 
Air Pollution Essay 12 3.58 | 600 | 4.10 | 2.08 


not differ significantly. 


` * Analysis of variance indicated that the initial Barrier scores of the four groups did 


5 This difference, as indicated by a ¢ test (t = 3.31, p < .01) is significant. None of 
. the other individual differences attains significance. 
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Table 2 
Barrier Changes During Experimental and Control Conditions in Women 


m 
Retest d 
iti Diff. 
Condition o Bano i 
Negative Self-Confrontation -3.40* 
Positive Self-Confrontation 4.3 --1.56 
Mystery Story 11.50 | 3.53 6 
Air Pollution Essay 8.50 | 2.93 | --1.60 


a This difference, as indicated by at test (t = 


the other individual differences attains significance. 


tape produced a significant decline in Bar- 
rier. But as shown in Tables | and 2, the 
Positive Self-Confrontation tape did not 
have the predicted augmenting effect on 
the boundary in either the male or female 
samples. 

Because a few past studies have shown 
a positive correlation between Barrier and 
number of words in Sg responses, an 
analysis was undertaken to determine if 
the shifts in Barrier Scores were linked 
with shifts in number of Words used in 
Holtzman B versus A protocols. Barrier 
shifts proved to have chance relationships 
with shifts in number of words. This find- 
ing is congruent with a previous report by 
Fisher (1970). One cannot explain the de- 
gree of shift in Barrier in terms of differ- 
ences in verbal output among the condi- 
tions, 

Incidentally, the amount of time each 
S was exposed to the tape while respond- 
ing to the retest blots was determined by 
watching him through a one-way mirror. 
There were no Significant differences in 


the tape exposure time among the four 
conditions, 


Discussion 


magnitude than any previous technique 
has been able to produce. This finding is 
of interest in view of previous borderline 
findings (Fisher & Cleveland, 1968; 
Fisher, 1970) Suggesting that a child who 
perceives his parents as depreciating him 
and not respecting his individuality does 
not develop clear boundaries. R. Fisher 
(1966) reported that when disturbed chil- 
dren were placed in a therapeutic milieu 
their likelihood of mustering increased 
boundary definiteness was inverse to the 
degree of hostility characterizing the 
mother. Living with a hostile mother, 
who would presumably be chronically 
critical, interfered with the boundary 
fostering effects of the therapeutic 
milieu. The present findings do, indeed, 
demonstrate the power of input which at- 
tacks the self-concept to disrupt the 
boundary. They may prove to be of con- 
siderable significance in relation to the 
treatment of borderline persons with 
poor ability to establish differentiation 
from non-self objects. Clearly, they sug- 
gest that therapeutic strategies which in- 
volve exposing such persons to self-criti- 
cal material (e.g., with the intent of pro- 
viding insight about conflicts or uncon- 
Scious intent) may actually be anti-thera- 
peutic because of the boundary distur- 
bance produced. 

It needs to be emphasized that the 
boundary disturbance produced in the 
Present female sample is unique. Females 
have in the past proven to have more dur- 


3.33, p < .01), is significant. None of « 
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able boundary attributes than males and 
they have shown great stability in the 
face of a large variety of threatening ex- 
perimental inputs. 

The hypothesis that information 
which was enhancing of the self would 
increase boundary definiteness was not 
supported. It is not clear why this was so. 
The Ss seemed to be just as ego involved 
in the self-positive tapes they constructed 
as they were in the self-negative tapes. 
Also, the tapes were of equal time dura- 
tion. It can only be speculated that there 
might have been something about listen- 
ing to a tape in which one openly praised 
oneself that was not self-enhancing and 
perhaps even discomforting and embarras- 
sing. It is probably more socially accept- 
able for an individual to criticize himself 
publicly than to praise himself lavishly. In 
fact, the individual may have, in the act 
of perceiving that he was heaping great 
praise upon himself, reacted with a self- 
critical sense of being immodest. Perhaps 
different results would be obtained if the 
self-positive input had been in the form 
of the approving voice of a friend rather 
than one's own voice. 

Finally, a word is in order concerning 
the results in this and other studies 
(Fisher, 1970) which have shown that the 
boundary can be altered by situational 
variables. These results indicate that an 
individual's body boundary is not a static, 
unchanging entity. As indicated by previ- 
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ous test-retest studies, it does show mod- 
erate stability. But it also appears to fluc- 
tuate significantly in definiteness as spe- 
cial change conditions are encountered. 
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Sort-Score Correlates of Schizophrenia! 


DAVID PIERCE? GERALD COOKE?, and PAUL FRAHM^ 
VAH, Knoxville, Iowa 


Summary: The Structured Objective Rorschach Test was administered to 61 schizophrenic 


patients in a psychiatric hospital. Ss scored within. the 
attributes; these were the attributes Popular and Original. 


The Structured Objective Rorschach 
Test (SORT) is a form of the classic Ror- 
Schach which provides for standardized 
administration and Scoring (Stone, 1958), 
Responses are limited to forced-choices 
of one of a triad of responses; ten triads 
for each Rorschach inkblot. Thus, 100 
responses are entered on an answer sheet 
which is scored by template keys, a score 
for each of 15 factors. The factors are 
traditional Rorschach Scoring categories 
(e.g., W, Dd, D). In this way each foil of 
each triad may be scored for location, 
determinant and form, and content. Fac. 
tor scores or combinations of factor 
Scores are converted to normalized stan- 
dard scores and are interpreted in terms 
of attributes such as Confidence and 
Rigidity (Stone, 1958) which are pre- 
sumed to have Vocational relevance. 
SORT scales singly or in combinations 
have been evaluated as indices of compul- 
Sivity, social conformity, acquiescence, 
social desirability, and manifest anxiety 
(Langer, 1962a, 1962b, 1962c, 1963) and 
college achievement (Law, 1962). 

The effects of random responding or 
answering all triads with foil one, two, or 
three of the triad have been evaluated by 
Frahm, Cooke, and Pierce? who found 
that each of these Tesponse sets yielded a 
Score on the Original (O) scale beyond 
T-score equal 80. Thus, it was inferred 
that the O-scale acts as a validity check. It 
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is expected that high scores on O either 
may result from response sets such as 
those described or may indicate pathol- 
ogy, since O responses were infrequent in 
the standardization population of normal 
Ss. The effectiveness of the SORT for 
diagnosis in a psychiatric setting is yet to 
be demonstrated. Stone (1958) recom- 
mends that clinical use await the neces- 
sary validity studies. 
Method 

The SORT was administered to 61 
male patients (mean age = 37.6) with a 
diagnosis of schizophrenic reaction, 
chronic undifferentiated type, or para- 
noid type, randomly selected from eight 
wards of a VA neuropsychiatric hospital. 
Patients were assigned randomly to one 
or another ward; thus the populations on 
the wards were similar with respect to 
diagnosis, severity of illness, and chron- 
icity. 

Results 

The mean score for each variable on 
the SORT was obtained for the 61 Ss 
(See Table 1). Only two scores did not 
fall within the average range as specified 
in the test manual; only the low scores 
for Original (O) and Popular (P), fell below 
the bounds of the average range. Thus, it is 
inferred that only for variables Pand O did 
schizophrenic Ss in this study respond dif- 
ferently than Ss in the standardization 
samples. Variable Pis defined as: “Tenden- 
cy to perceive the same features in the 
same way as others; to see things as other 
Persons do; empathic tendencies.” Vari- 
able O is defined as: "Disposition to per- 
ceive the unique, the different, and the 
nonconforming, perhaps even the eccen- 
ttic; emphasis on individualism of actions 
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Table 1 


Mean SORT Scores of 
61 Schizophrenic Subjects 


Variable Mean SD 
+ WwW 30.4 6.0 
D 55.4 5.0 
Dd 13.8 3.6 
ES 113 33 
F 27.4 4.8 
ae 13.6 3.6 
Pm 8.0 3:3. 
FM 10.3 2.2 
FC 12.8 32 
CF 92 2.3 
FCh 18.3 4.0 
ip oi 34.0 4.5 
H 19.5 5.3 
n 53.1 8.3 
24 6.7 39 


(Stone, 1958).” 

A rating for the attribute of Confor- 
mity is derived from a combination of the 
T-scores for P and O and is obtained from 
a graph provided in the manual (Stone, 
1958). When the scores for P and O were 
combined to obtain a rating for the 
attribute of Conformity, the Conformity 

?' rating was within the average range. Con- 
formity is defined as: “Tendency to 
accept and be directed by the socially 
accepted codes, customs, and mores 
(Stone, 1958).” 

Discussion 

The low number of P responses in this 
study is consistent with expectations for 

ff schizophrenic patients responding to a 
standard Rorschach administration (Beck, 
1946, 1952; Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 
1946; Brussel, Hitch, & Piotrowski, 

* 1950). It is reasonable to expect P 

| responses from healthy individuals since P 
Iesponses are F or F+ responses. The 
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SORT P-score is not a function of R as is 
true for some scoring procedures since R 
is fixed at 100 responses, 10 to each blot. 

There are 52 O-responses possible on 
the SORT with a mean number of nine 
such responses in a normal population. It 
is assumed that the idiosyncratic nature 
of O responses implies a large domain of 
potential O responses in free association 
procedures. Inspection of Table 2 indi- 
cates that the frequency of O responses in 
this study is related to the frequency of 
Dd and F- responses and inversely related 
to the score for W. These relationships are 
more prominent in this data than in the 
analysis reported by Stone (1958, p.10). 
Despite the substantial relationships 
observed here, schizophrenic Ss in the 
present study did not offer significantly 
deviant scores on variables W, Dd, or F-. 
Indeed, the obtained values approximate 
those for college students and industrial 
workers (Stone, 1958, p.7). 

It appears that given a task witha 
fixed number of responses, schizophrenic 
Ss in the present study tended to choose 
neither the modal options nor the rare 
options provided; however, when chosen, 
the rare responses tended to be Dd and/or 
F-. Evaluation of individual O items indi- 
cated that 19 of the 52 items scored as O 
are also scored F-. Further inspection of 
the 33 items scored O and other than F- 
indicated that only 10 such items 
approached F+ form level. There was 
only a slight tendency for Ss in the two 
experimental groups to prefer the poorer 
F responses to these 10 F responses of 
better quality. Thus, the Ssin both experi- 
mental groups endorsed O responses of 
F- form quality, but did not appear to 
avoid O responses of better as compared 
with mediocre form quality. The 10 items 
with better form did not appear to have 
characteristics such as content in com- 
mon that might make them distinctive as 
a group and of theoretical or diagnostic 
relevance. 

Further inspection of Table 2 reveals 
that the observed relationship between 
variables P and O is -.83. Thus it is 
inferred that despite low mean scores on 
both variables, individual Ss tended to 
choose one category of response while 
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Intercorrelations of SORT Variables 
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avoiding the other. Furthermore, a high P 
score was likely to be associated with 
high scores for W but low scores for Dd 
and F-. Conversely, a high score on O 
was associated with a high score on Dd 
and F- but a low score on W (See Table 
2). These findings cannot be attributed to 
an "averaging-out" of real differences 
resulting from a combination of scores 
for hospitalized chronic undifferentiated 
and paranoid schizophrenics since differ- 
ences between the mean scores of these 
two subpopulations were not significant 
for any of the scored variables. 

The observed relationships suggested 
that the coefficient (r = -.83) between P 
and O might be accounted for by the 
relationships of W, Dd, and F- with each 
of these variables. However, when the 
effects of W, Dd, and F- were separately 
partialed from the correlation between P 
and O the resulting coefficients (--.69, 
-.74, and -.70, respectively) were signif- 
icant. Therefore, it is inferred that the 
observed relationship between P and O 
cannot be accounted for only in terms of 
Ss choices of W, Dd, and F- alternatives. 

Whether the inverse relationship 
between P and O scores is related to 
meaningful non-test correlates is not 
assessed by these findings. However, the 
pattern of response tendencies observed 
here suggests that high P - low O proto- 
cols may be associated with less deteriora- 
tion than low P - high O protocols. This is 
presumed to be so since the individual 
who scores high on P and low on O and 
F- is expected to show better contact 
with reality than individuals who score 
low on P and high on O and F-. Thus, the 
inverse relationship between P and O may 
be a sensitive index to severity of illness, 
current status, or relative deterioration. 
The interpretation is consistent with find- 
ings for deteriorated schizophrenic pa- 
tients when standard Rorschach proce- 
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dures are employed (Rapaport, 1946; 
Beck, 1952). In general, substandard pro- 
duction of P and a disposition for O re- 
sponses to be F- tend to characterize the 
responses of schizophrenics. These results 
point to a need to evaluate the SORT on 
groups of schizophrenic patients which 
differ on independent variables such as 
severity of illness at time of administra- 
tion or chronicity of illness. 
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A Muscle Awareness Model for 
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Summary: 
under any conditions which make an $ more 


The present series of studies sought to provide evidence that M would increase 
aware of his muscles, The studies demonstrated 


that at least in women, M increased over a variety of conditions involving heightened muscle 
awareness. Specifically M increased in conditions utilizing muscle activation, deactivation, 
hypnosis, and focusing thoughts on the body musculature. The muscle awareness model 
unlike the sensory-tonic model accounts for increases in M following hyperactivity as well as 


inhibition, 


A number of studies have attempted 
to place Rorschach's human movement 
determinant (M) within a general concep- 
tual framework (Singer, 1955; Singer, 
1960, pp.223-259). Rorschach (1942) 
originally implied a triadic relationship 
between motor behavior, motion percep- 
tion, and cognitive processes. Similarly 
Werner and Wapner's (1949). sensory- 
tonic theory of perception linked motor 
activity and motion perception by 
assuming the existence of a common con- 
stant pool of energy between Sensory and 
tonic (kinesthetic-proprioceptive) atti- 
tudes, These models suggested a generally 
reciprocal relationship between sensory 
and kinesthetic activities. Based on his 
observations, Rorschach (1942) thus posi- 
ted an inverse relationship between gen- 
eral subject motility and the tendency to 
give kinesthetic responses to the inkblot 
stimuli. The more general implication 
drawn from these models is that the abil- 
ity to produce human movement respon- 
ses is directly related to the ability and 
tendency to inhibit motoric activity, and 
the capacity and tendency for using idea- 
tional and fantasy defenses. 

Basically studies of the M response 
have involved either looking at person- 
ality differences in high and low M pro- 
ducing Ss or subjecting a randomly 
selected group of Ss to conditions 
designed to modify their production of 
M. Studies representative of the former 
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type have shown high M Ss to differ sig- ~ e? 


nificantly from low M Ss in manifesting 
longer motor delaying capacity, less spon- 
taneous waiting room activity, and more 
frequent transcendence to TAT stimuli 
(Singer & Herman, 1954; Singer & Spohn, 
1954). Further, high M Ss have been 
shown to be significantly more successful 
at inhibiting overt expression of experi- 
mentally induced affect (Meltzoff & 
Litwin, 1956). It has also been found that 
Ss evidencing a lower threshold for the 
production of M tend to be viewed as sig- 
nificantly more intelligent, inventive, 
introspective, and contemplative (Barron, 
1955). These studies provide considerable 
support for the linkage of M responses 
with the ability to inhibit or delay. $ 

The paradigm for the studies of modi- 
fication of the M response usually 
involves placing an S in either an inhibit- 
ing or motorically activating condition 
and examining whether there is a conse- 
quent increase or decrease in the number 
of M produced. The general hypotheses 
deduced from Rorschach’s (1942) empiri- 
cal observations and Werners (19- 
45) sensory-tonic theory are that motor 
inhibition should lead to increased M pro- 
duction while hyperactivity should lead 
to decreased M production. 

A search of the literature reveals seven 
studies in which M has been measured 
after Ss have been subjected to either 
motor inhibiting or some type of sensory 
deprivation conditions. Of these studies 
five have strongly supported the hypoth- 
esis that inhibition will lead to increased 
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M production (Bendick & Klopfer, 1964; 
Darby, Hofman & Melnick, 1967; Lerner, 
1966; Meltzoff, Singer, & Korchin, 1953; 
Singer, Meltzoff, & Goldman, 1952) 
while two revealed equivocal results 
(Goldman & Herman, 1961; Neel, 1960). 

The hypothesis that hyperactivity 
should lead to decreased M production 


t Chas never been supported in the experi- 
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mental literature. In fact, the two studies 
in the literature attempting to look at this 
question seem to reveal a tendency to 
increase movement responses under 
hyperactive conditions, Cooper & Caston 
(1970) found a significant increase in M 
during bicycle riding while Singer, 
Meltzoff, & Goldman (1952) report 
increases in animal movement (FM) and 
inanimate movement (m) following exer- 
cise. Thus, the data concerning movement 
responses and hyperactivity does not sup- 
port the sensory-tonic model. 

In looking over these past studies and 
some data of our own we conjectured 
that the findings of increased movement 
responses following either conditions of 
inhibition or hyperactivity might be 
explained by hypothesizing that M 
responses will be increased under any 
conditions which make an S more aware 
of his muscles. Thus, a condition of acti- 
vation which causes an S to become more 
muscle aware due to the use and fatiguing 
of the muscles might be just as likely to 
result in increased M as an inhibition con- 
dition where an S is made aware of his 
muscles through restraining them. Inter- 
estingly, two of the studies in the litera- 
ture which show increases in M following 
a presumed inhibition or deprivation con- 
dition actually used conditions which 
were quite activating to the muscles. 
Bendick & Klopfer (1964) used a sensory 
deprivation condition which involved Ss 
wearing ear plugs and being placed in a 
light-proof, sound-proof room where they 
were to do “simple bending exercises.” 
Darby, Hofman and Melnick (1967) 
report an increase in M following a 
“response inhibition” condition which 
Tequired Ss to respond physically with 
Speed and accuracy to a card discrimina- 
tion task. 

The aim of the three studies described 
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in this paper is to demonstrate that M 
responses will increase as a result of con- 
ditions which cause Ss to become more 
aware of their muscles than they would 
be under normal conditions. A secondary 
aspect of studies II and III will involve 
looking at whether the sex of S plays a 
significant role in the modification of the 
M response. The majority of studies of 
the modification of movement responses 
have employed male and female Ss. How- 
ever, none of the studies report analyses 
of the data based on sex of S. This factor 
would be of significance if muscle aware- 
ness mediates increases in the M response 
since a number of studies have shown 
women to be more open, sensitive, and 
reactive to body experiences than men 
(Fisher, 1970; Korchin & Heath, 1961; 
Mordkoff, 1966; Van Lennip, 1957, pp. 
259-277; Weinberg, 1960). Thus, it would 
be hypothesized that conditions leading 
to increased muscle awareness would be 
more likely to increase M responses in 
women than men. (The studies to be 
reported made use of both male and 
female Es. Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, & 
Herron [1961] report no differences in 
the number of M produced dependent 
upon the Æ - S sex pairing. With regard to 
study Il, in which hypnosis was 
employed, the literature suggests no dif- 
ferences in hypnotic induction dependent 
upon sex pairing [Hilgard, 1965] j 

The paradigm for the three studies 
described below was essentially the same. 
All involved an own-control design to 
eliminate problems that might arise from 
inter-subject differences in preexperi- 
mental base rate of movement. Each S 
was initially tested under a neutral con- 
dition with 25 cards from Form B of the 
Holtzman Inkblot Test. The experimental 
condition was then introduced followed 
by 25 cards from Form A of the 
Holtzman series. The prediction in all 
experimental conditions was for an 
increase in M responses. 

The use of the Holtzman series elimi- 
nates the problem of differential respon- 
sivity since an S gives one response to 
each card. Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, 
and Herron (1961) report in their most 
extensive methodological study that 
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Forms A and B do not yield a signifi- 
cantly different number of M responses. 
Further, order of presentation (A before 
B vs B before A) is not a significant fac- 
tor. They do report that there is a ten- 
dency to decrease the number of M 
responses over two trials but this ten- 
dency is in the opposite direction of our 
predictions and thus would provide an 
even more stringent test of the hypoth- 
eses. Data we obtained on 15 male Ss 
who responded to Forms B and A with a 
15 minute blank audio tape interspersed 
between the two trials revealed no signifi- 
cant difference in the production of M. 
All responses were scored for 
Rorschach M (Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 
1968) by two experienced clinical 
psychologists. The two raters had 
Obtained reliability coefficients in the 
90's on previously scored pilot data. 
Only responses giving explicit human 
movement were scored M. None of the Es 
for any of the experiments was aware of 
the hypotheses or even that the data 
would later be scored for M. 


Study I 


The first study is concerned with 
requiring Ss to become aware of their 
muscles under two conditions respec- 
tively involving activation and deactiva- 
tion of muscle movement. Thus these 
conditions are similar to the hyperactive 
and restricted kinesthetic sensation 
studies reported in the literature. Accord- 
ing to the proposed model both condi- 
tions should lead to an increase in M 


Tesponses since they increase muscle 
awareness. 


Method 

Subjects 

The Ss were 31 female college students 
recruited through ads in the college news- 
paper and paid a fee. Their median a 
was 20 years. All Ss were run by a female 
research assistant. 
Procedure 

Ss were randomly divided into two 
groups who initially responded to the 


first 25 cards of Form B of the Holtzman 


Inkblot Test. The groups were then 


exposed to either an exciting, motor acti- 
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vating condition or a relaxing, motor 
deactivating condition followed by asking 
them to respond to the first 25 cards of 
Form A of the Holtzman series. All Ss 
were run individually. k 
In the exciting condition Ss (N=16) $ 
listened to a 15 minute tape of rousing 
march music and actually marched for 
periods of time. The march tape consisted 
of selections such as Stars and Stripes 
Forever and Semper Paratus (Coast Guard 
March). In the deactiviating condition Ss 
(N-15) were told to relax their muscles 
and were exposed to 15 minutes of quiet 
soothing music while lying immobile ona |. 
couch. Ss in this condition remained lying 4 


down while responding to the second 
series of blots. The music for this condi- 
tion was taken from the album Romantic 
Zither (Capitol T1527). 


Results 
The data were analyzed by two-tailed f 
tests comparing the mean initial number 
of M responses to the mean number of M 


obtained following each of the experi- 
mental conditions. Á 


Within the exciting group mean M 
increased significantly during the arousing 
condition (pre X = 4.37; post X = 8.50;t 
= 4.49; df = 30; p<.001). Within the 
deactivating group mean M also increased 
significantly during the experimental con- 
dition (pre X = 4.20; post X = 6.67; t = 
2.47; df = 28, p < .01). Thus as predicted 
both groups evidenced a significant 
increase in M. 


Study II A 


The important role of body attitudes 
and feelings in hypnosis has been stressed 
by Gill and Brenman (1959), Hilgard 
(1965), Schneck (1966) and Fisher 
(1963). Of particular relevance to the 
present study, hypnotic induction by 
means of the Stanford Hypnotic Suscepti- 
bility Scale (SHSS), (Weitzenhoffer & . 
Hilgard, 1959) places constant emphasis * 
on Ss becoming aware of their muscles. 
Interestingly, the items in the scale are 
about equally divided between muscle 
activation (e.g., postural sway, eye Clo- 
sure, hand lowering, hands moving 
together) and muscle inhibition (e.g., arm 
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immobilization, finger lock, arm rigidity, 
eye catalepsy). In sum, each S is given a 
series of tasks requiring him to focus on 
his muscles combined with the suggestion 
that the muscles will be either activated 
or inhibited. The common factor for all 
the tasks is an intense focusing on mus- 
cles. 

It was hypothesized that hypnotic 
induction with its emphasis on muscle 
awareness would lead to an increase in M 
production. Further, in line with the 
rationale previously set forth, it was pre- 
dicted that increase in M would be more 
likely in women than men. 


Method 
Subjects 

The Ss were 20 male and 20 female 
college students recruited for a fee 
through notices posted on university bul- 
letin boards. The median age in both 
groups was 22 years. All Ss were run by 
the same male hypnotist. 

Procedure 

Each $ was initially administered the 
first 25 cards of the Holtzman series 
(Form B) in the standard fashion. The £ 
recorded the responses as verbatim as pos- 
sible. When S had completed this baseline 
measure, hypnosis was induced using the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale 
(SHSS), Form A (Weitzenhoffer & 
Hilgard, 1959). A modified SHSS scoring 
system was employed, omitting the last 
two items (post-hypnotic suggestion and 
amnesia), since these would have inter- 
fered with the administration of the 
Holtzman blots (series A) under hypnotic 
conditions. 

After completion of the last item on 
the SHSS, S was told that he would be 
shown a series of inkblots and that 
although his eyes would remain open, he 
would still feel deeply hypnotized. The 
blots (Form A) were then administered in 
the same manner as before and S was 
awakened. 


Results 
A more extensive report of the hyp- 
nosis data will be made elsewhere. For 
present purposes the data were analyzed 
by two-tailed ¢ tests comparing the mean 
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initial number of M responses to the 
mean number of M obtained following 
hypnosis within each of the sex groups. 

Within the female group the mean M 
increased significantly during the hyp- 
notic condition (pre X = 5.50; post X = 
8.80; t = 3.14; df = 38; p < .01). Within 
the male group there was no significant 
difference in mean M obtained before and 
after hypnosis (pre X = 5.65; post X = 
7.80). The results thus revealed the pre- 
dicted relationship in females but not in 
males. 


Study III 


This study represents perhaps the most 
direct test of the muscle awareness 
hypothesis. The aim was to directly 
increase an Ss awareness of his muscles by 
simply having him focus his attention on 
them and thus mediate the M response 
independent of any particular muscle 
activity or inhibition. 

The specific hypotheses were that S 
aroused to an intensified awareness of 
their muscles would show a significant 
increase in mean M production. In con- 
trast it was expected that there would be 
no increase in M in control groups focus- 
ing on their body interior or those not 
focusing on their bodies at all. As before 
separate groups of males and females 
were run in each condition with the 
expectation that increased muscle aware- 
ness would be more likely to lead to 
increased M in women. 


Method 
Subjects 
The Ss were 57 female and 46 male 
college students recruited for a fee from 
university newspaper ads. Median ages of 
each sex group was 20 years. All Ss were 
run by a female research assistant. 


Procedure 

Within each sex, Ss were randomly 
divided into three groups who initially 
responded to the first 25 cards of the 
Holtzman series (Form B). The groups 
were then exposed to one of three condi- 
tions followed by responding to the first 
25 cards of the Holtzman series (Form 
A). The three conditions were: exterior 
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body focus (males, M = 16; females, N = 
20); interior body focus (males, N = 15; 
females, N = 20); non-body focus control 
(males, N = 17; females, N = 15). 

The induction of these three condi- 
tions is extensively described by Fisher 
and Renik (1966) and Fisher (1970). 
Briefly, the exterior body focus condition 
involved having Ss pay attention to and 
concentrate on their body musculature 
and skin. (Skin was included with regard 
to data collection for other purposes. 
However, the condition involved strong 
emphasis on muscle awareness.) They 
were to describe their sensations and 
imagine what different sensations would 
be like. The interior body focus condition 
employed similar methods with the aim 
of having Ss focus on the interiors of 
their bodies. Attention was directed 
toward heart, Stomach, lungs, intestines, 
liver, and kidneys. The non-body control 
procedure involved test-retest with the 
Holtzman blots, with intervening S - E 
interactions of the same length as that 
occurring during the exterior and interior 
procedures. The F made no reference to 
the S's body. During the intervening 
interaction Ss were asked for their réac- 
lions to a series of neutral pictures of 
landscapes and non-human objects. 


Results 


The data for each of the six groups 
was analyzed by two-tailed t tests com- 
paring the mean initial number of M 
Tesponses to the mean number obtained 
following the procedure. Only the exte- 
rior body focus female group increased 
significantly in number of M responses 
(pre X = 3775; post X = 8.85; t = 5.20, df 
= 38, p < .001). The pre and post condi- 
lion means for each of the other groups 
Was as follows: exterior body focus 
males, pre X = 3.94, post X - 5.13; inte- 

body focus females, pre X = 5.95, 
DATEI interior body focus males, 
pre X = 3.93; post X = 4.20; Control 
females, pre X 24.1, post X = 6.0; Con- 
trol males, pre X = 3.53, post X = 3.67. 


Discussion 


The Present series of studies supports 
the notion that increases in muscle aware- 
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ness, at least in women, will result in 
increases in the number of movement 
responses produced. This relationship was 
found to hold over a range of conditions 
involving muscle activation, deactivation, 
hypnosis, and simply focusing thoughts 
on the body musculature. Presumably the 
fact that women are more responsive to 
bodily changes than men (Fisher, 1970; 
Korchin & Heath, 1961: Mordkoff, 1966; 
Van Lennip, 1957; Weinberg, 1960) made 
it more likely that the conditions used in 
these studies would mediate M in women. 
None of the conditions in studies II and 
III led to changes in the males’ M produc- 
tion. Perhaps in males one would need 
less subtle muscle awareness conditions 
(e.g., being strapped into chairs) to affect 
the M response. Another possible expla- 
nation for the differential sex effect is 
that the M response is mediated by fac- 
tors other than muscle awareness in men. 
It should be noted that since prior studies 
have never reported analyses of data 
based on subject sex, it is possible that 
previous findings might be accounted for 
mainly by the effects of the experimental 
conditions on the female Ss. The linking 
of a feminine orientation with a greater 
probability for modifying M production 
is supported by Barron's (1955) finding 
that more M-disposed male Ss obtained 
higher femininity scores on the California 
Psychological Inventory. 

The fact that the M response can 
apparently be increased by a wide variety 
Of relatively subtle variations in situa- 
tional variables underlines Masling's 
(1960) contention that all elements 
affecting an S’s behavior must be taken 
into account when interpreting projective 
techniques. However, the current studies 
Suggest that influence of the M response 
may be most likely in Ss who are reactive 
and sensitive to variations in muscle 
experience. It seems reasonable that such 
Sensitivity would lead these Ss to earlier 
inhibition of muscular responses in situa- 
tions they judged inappropriate. Addi- 
tionally it could be posited that Ss with 
Such sensitivities would also be able to 
Tespond faster in situations requiring à 
Tesponse. Thus within this model, the M 
Tesponse represents both an ego-delaying 
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mechanism and a mechanism which leads 
to early action in appropriate situations. 
This latter conception of M is consistent 
with Piotrowski's (1957) view of high M 
individuals as generally more striving, 
active, and full of energy. It is also consis- 
tent with his statement that the corre- 
lation between M and overt behavior is 


* 


j positive. 

The present paper has made the dis- 
tinction between studies which simply 
look at high and low M Ss and those 
which attempt to modify M production. 
There may be great value in developing 
. techniques for differentiating individuals 
A= on the basis of how easily their M respon- 

ses can be increased. It may well be that 

those individuals most reactive, in terms 
of M increase, will prove to be those most 
capable of modulating responses toward 
activation or inhibition depending upon 
the appropriateness of the situation. 

Highly reactive M Ss would be predicted 
f to be neither inhibited nor impulsive but 

flexible and capable of action on the basis 

_ of reality-testing processes. 
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Capacity to Handle Unassimilable Material: 
Coping Strategies of Schizophrenics and Normals? 


suppress assimilation was not supported. 


A basic issue for research on schizo- 
phrenia concerns the etiologic factor or 
factors involved in the genesis of schizo- 
phrenia itself. Numerous theorists and 
researchers, as diversified as Sullivan 
(1956), Freud (Fenichel, 1945), Mednick 
(1958) and McReynolds (1960, pp. 
248-292), have pointed to anxiety and/or 
conflict as the primary causative factor. 
The major distinction between various 
conceptual approaches lies in the defini- 
tion or particular conceptualization of 
anxiety employed. Could it be that it is 
not anxiety per se, but rather the failure 
to cope effectively with anxiety, that 
results in schizophrenia? Certainly the 
notions of ego processes or self-system 
employed by Freud and Sullivan suggest 
that schizophrenia be viewed in terms of 
ineffective coping with anxiety. 

The research to be described below 
sought to clarify the etiologic factors in 
schizophrenia by investigating the coping 
strategies available among schizophrenics 
as compared with normals. The concept 
‘of coping strategies implies that some- 
thing is being coped with, namely, anx- 
ety. A specific theoretical framework to 
‘ _ Viewing anxiety, that of McReynolds 

(1960), was utilized in order to guide the 
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Summary: With anxiety conceptualized as resulting from a backlog of unassimilable or 
incongruent material, two processes were postulated to reflect coping strategies, assimilation 
and accommodation. These were assessed by means of a "picture interpretation task." The 
hypothesis that schizophrenics fail to cope with unassimilable material because they are 
unable to accommodate (the process of changing internal schemata) was supported. The 
second prediction that paranoids would increase assimilation while nonparanoids would 


assessment of coping strategies. 
McReynolds conceives of mental life as a 
perceptualization process involving two 
complementary aspects: (a) the tendency 
to seek novel and variable percepts, and 
(b) the tendency to assimilate or integrate 
these percepts. The term percept refers to 
thoughts, feelings, or information in gen- 
eral. People tend to develop particular 
conceptual schemata according to which 
given percepts are assimilated. 

Percepts which fit harmoniously into 
already formed schemata may be assimi- 
lated easily. However, when discordances 
exist between percepts and previously 
held schemata, i.e., when they are incon- 
gruent, assimilation is made difficult. 
Unassimilated percepts tend to accumu- 
late, producing a quantity of unassimi- 
lated material which in turn underlies the 
feeling of anxiety. According to 
McReynolds, incongruency is the most 
important factor in the generation of anx- 
iety, i.e., unassimilated material. 

McReynolds postulates that schizo- 
phrenia is caused by an extremely high 
quantity of unassimilated material. The 
essential process is activated when per- 
cepts arrive which are incongruent with 
existing schemata. These percepts accu- 
mulate and make the existing schemata 
untenable, leading to the unassimilation 
of previously assimilated percepts. 
Attempts to restructure the schemata, so 
as to assimilate the accumulating mate- 
rial, fail, producing an extremely large 
amount of unassimilated material, which 
finally results in the symptom picture of 
schizophrenia. 
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This theoretical approach to viewing 
anxiety and schizophrenia does not speak 
to the basic issue of why the person who 
becomes schizophrenic fails in his 
attempts to cope with unassimilable 
material. An understanding of the nature 
of coping is essential to the issue in ques- 
tion. While McReynolds agrees that 
restructuring of the schema may be neces- 
sary when percept and schema are discor- 
dant, as occurs in the case of experiences 
in areas of incongruence, the restructur- 
ing, and hence coping, process is left 
unclear. Piagetian theory is helpful in elu- 
cidating this important process (Flavell, 
1963). Piaget discusses the dual process 
of assimilation and accommodation, 
Assimilation is the process of changing 
what is incoming, in this case the percept, 
while accommodation refers to changing 
what has been already internalized, the 
schema. Coping Strategies can be viewed 
in terms of these dual processes. When 
confronted with incongruent percepts, 
the person may alter the percept, schema, 
or both in order to achieve integration. 

McReynolds Suggests that schizo- 
phrenics react at a high level of unassim- 
ilable material in two Ways: suppressin 
assimilation (e.g., avoidance, withdrawal 
or increasing assimilation (e.g., delusions). 
The explanation (not answered by 
McReynolds’ theory) for why the schizo- 
phrenic is unable to Cope with unassim- 
ilable material and must develop the 
Symptom picture characterized by either 
of these modes of reaction is hypoth- 
esized to lie in the Schizophrenic's 
inability or failure to accommodate to 
percepts. 

This hypothesis is Supported by evi- 
dence of reality distortions among schizo- 
phrenics. Inability to accommodate to 
incongruent percepts may force the 
schizophrenic to tely excessively on alter- 
ing the percepts, producing gross distor- 
tions. Further Support is found in two 
Papers (Anthony, 1956; Freeman & 
McGhie, 1957) which refer directly to the 
schizophrenic’s failure to accommodate 
to his environment, 

lt. was Predicted, then, that the 
absence of the accomodatory process 
would differentiate the coping behavior 
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of schizophrenics from that of normals, | 
was further predicted that paranoi 
schizophrenics would increase assimil 
tion when confronted with incongruen 
percepts, while nonparanoids would sur 
press assimilation. These are seen as th 
two strategies for coping which are avail 
able to schizophrenics, since accommo 
dation is blocked. 


Method 

Subjects 

The Ss were 20 college students anc 
30 hospitalized acute schizophrenics (15 
paranoid and 15 nonparanoid), all males 
All Ss were between the ages of 18 ant 
32 and had completed the 11th grade. 
For the acute schizophrenics, total cur: 
rent hospitalization was less than six 
months and the earliest schizophrenic 
diagnosis had occurred within the previ- 
ous year. These guidelines were selected 
on the basis of work by Johannsen, 
Friedman, Leitschuh, and Ammons 
(1963). The paranoid-nonparanoid dis- 
tinction was made by the ward psychi- 
atrist according to the criteria for para- 
noid schizophrenia listed in the Diagnos- 
tic Manual. Attempts were made by Æ to 
test patients as close to admission as was 
possible. 


Measures á , 
Assessing coping strategies. Coping 
Strategies were assessed by means of a 
Picture Interpretation Task (PIT) which 
consisted of a series of drawings of people 
in social situations. Situations were cho- 
sen to reflect six incongruency or conflict 
areas: aggression, dependency, heteroseX- . 
uality, inferiority, rejection, and homo \ 
sexuality. The drawings were constructed” 


reading in a bus) were also included. 

Five graduate and undergraduate stu- | 
dents, serving as judges, rated each draw- 
ing as to the clarity of the theme 
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reflected. On the basis of these ratings, 15 
pictures were selected for inclusion in the 
study, two in each conflict area and three 
neutral ones. One hundred percent agree- 
ment among raters was obtained for 12 of 
the pictures. On the remaining three (two 
for rejection and one for inferiority), four 
out of five of the raters agreed as to the 
intended theme of the picture. 

Each of the 15 pictures was shown to 
Ss for six trials which varied the amount 
of information presented. The first trial 
presented the picture in the most ambig- 
uous stage, while each succeeding trial 
educed the amount of ambiguity by an 
qual amount until perfect clarity was 
reached on the sixth trial. The technique 
for producing ambiguity, similar to that 
described by Potter (1966, pp. 103-134), 
Cashdan (1966), and Draguns (1963), 
involved the sequential blurring of the 
pictures to be used. A series of photo- 

aphs was taken of each picture in which 
the picture was progressively moved out 
of focus so that each step in the series 
was differentially blurred. 


The S's task was to interpret what was 
oing on in each of the six photographs 
(tria) in each picture set. Specific direc- 
tions were as follows: 
I am going to show you sets of pic- 
tures. I want you to tell me what is 
going on in each picture. The first pic- 
ture in a set will be very fuzzy, but 
you try to guess what is going on. As 
you go through each set, the pictures 
will get clearer. I want you to tell me 
what is happening in each picture as I 
show it to you. If you do not know 
what is happening in a picture, say so 
and we'll go on to the next one. 
a S asked what to do if he was not sure, 
replied: “I want you to tell me what is 
ppening in the picture. If you do not 
ow what is happening, say so and we'll 
o on to the next one.” The S was first 
own a demonstration picture to famil- 
ize him with the task. Following this, 
e alternatives of interpreting or not 
terpreting were reviewed with him. 
Some verbal approval was given for any 
response. Occasionally, E had to ask for 
Clarification when S's response was 
unclear. 
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Scoring. The scores obtained from the 
PIT fall into two groups. The first group, 
assumed to reflect the accommodation 
process, includes: 

1. Accuracy score: The trial on which 
the correct interpretation is given 
and maintained. This score can 
range from 0 to 6, with 0 indicating 
the correct interpretation was not 
attained and 6 indicating that it was 
reached on the first trial and held 
onto. 

2. Resistance to Shifting of Interpreta- 
tions score: The number of non- 
shifts prior to criterion divided by 
the number of possible shifts to 
criterion. There is a maximum of 
five possible shifts if S arrives at the 
correct interpretation on the last 
trial; the number of prior non-shifts 
is divided by this number. This 
score can range from 0 to 1.0, with 
0 indicating maximum shifting. 


A high accuracy score and a low resis- 
tance to shifting score indicate that the 
accommodation process is functioning 
adequately. In other words, a S is able to 
alter or change his interpretations (sche- 
mata) in accordance with new percepts or 
information, thereby achieving a greater 
degree of accuracy in his interpretations, 
beliefs and constructs of his environment. 
The second group of scores, assumed 
to reflect the assimilation process, 
includes: 

1. Willingness to Assimilate score: The 
number of trials on which an inter- 
pretation is given. 

2. Time Spent on Picture score: The 
number of seconds taken to com- 
plete a given picture. 

3. Avoidance of Incongruency Themes 
score: The proportion of the total 
number of themes given which 
reflects each area of incongruency. 
A high score means low avoidance. 

High scores on all three indicate that the 
assimilation process is increased. Thus, a 
person relying primarily on increased 
assimilation as a coping strategy would 
tend to make interpretations, spend more 
time on the task and show little avoid- 
ance of themes reflecting incongruency. 
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Paranoids 


Nonparanoids 


* df- 247 


Basically, such a person is likely to inter- 
pret situations to an excessive degree. A 
person suppressing assimilation would 
show the opposite pattern. 
Procedure 

All Ss were first given a brief intelli- 
Bence test, the Shipley-Hartford Scale. 
This was Scored according to the Sines 
and Simmons (1959) norms for convert- 
ing S-H scores into WAIS IQ equivalents. 
The PIT was administered individually 
two to five days later. Since there were 
six conflict areas with two picture sets 
reflecting each, the order of presentation 
was randomized. The two picture sets for 
a given conflict area were Separated by 
other sets and the order by which conflict 
areas appeared in the entire series was re- 
randomized for each S. The three neutral 
picture sets were randomly scattered 
throughout the series. The testing session 
lasted approximately 45 minutes. 


Results 


Control Variable Comparisons 

The three groups, normals (N), para- 
noids (P), and nonparanoids (NP), were 
Compared on three control variables (See 
Table 1). The groups did not differ on the 
age and education dimensions used as 
selection criteria. They were, however, 
significantly different with respect to IQ. 
Scheffe tests were run to assess the differ- 
ences present. The results indicated that 


Table 1 
Comparison of Groups on the Control Variables 


ECTS 
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the P and NP groups were comparable, 
the F ratio being less than one (df 7 2, 
47). Comparing the average of the P and, 
NP groups with the N group yielded an 
ratio of 8.08 (df = 2, 47), significant at 
the .01 level. 
PIT Score Comparisons 
Before scores could be obtained from 
the PIT, the interpretations given by each 
S had to be rated according to a set of 22 
theme categories: inanimate; animals; and | 
people — no activity, non-interpersonal 
activity, leisure activity, household activ- 
ity, work or business, music, sports, reli- 
gion, nudity without interpersonal activ- 
ity, negative feeling states, emotionally 
uncharged interpersonal activity, compe- 
tition, cooperative activity, positive emo- 
tional interaction, aggression, depen- 
dency, heterosexuality, inferiority, rejec- 
tion, and homosexualtiy. As a check on 
interrater reliability, ten Ss were ra 
domly selected and their themes indepen- 
dently scored by two raters. The percent- 
age of agreement 
93.7. All P 


intercorrelated, along with IQ, with all S: 
Table 2). Shifting and 
accuracy correlated significantly, the neg- 
ative correlation indicating that a high 


accuracy score accompanied a low resis- 
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Table 2 


Correlation Matrix of PIT Scores and IQ 
With All Subjects and Areas Combined 


. IQ 
Accuracy 
3. Time 
. No. Trials Interpreted 
. Avoidance 
. Shifting 


*p«.05 


_**p< 01 


- tance to shifting score. IQ likewise corre- 
— lated significantly with accuracy. Some of 


these relationships did not hold up when 
the scores were correlated within each 
group. Accuracy and IQ were not signif- 
icantly correlated in any of the groups 
(the correlations being .23, .09, .16, for 
N, P, and NP). Accuracy and shifting cor- 
related only for normals, while the rela- 
tionship between shifting and number of 
trials interpreted remained consistent 
throughout all subgroups. 

Analyses of variance were performed 
on each of the five PIT scores. Table 3 
presents a summary of the planned com- 
parisons (PC) made. The first PC com- 
pared Ns with the average of P and NP, 
and the second compared Ps with NPs. 
These comparisons were orthogonal, each 
having 1 df. The scores were summed 
across the six incongruency areas and 
then across all seven areas (neutral 
included). In each analysis, the only sig- 
nificant differences that emerged were on 
shifting and accuracy. These differences 
occurred between the normals and the 
schizophrenics, with the latter being less 
accurate and shifting to a lesser extent. 


None of the planned comparisons for the 


other scores even approached signifi- 
cance. 

Analyses were then performed sepa- 
rately on the first and second trial, 


summed across the six incongruency 
areas. Since there were two picture sets 
per area, this allowed for a repeated 
observation or trial. The results for Trial 
1 (See Table 3) showed a highly signifi- 
cant effect for accuracy, with normals 
being more accurate than schizophrenics. 
The results for shifting showed that nor- 
mals shift significantly more than schizo- 
phrenics, with no differences occurring 
between Ps and NPs. The results for Trial 
2 were substantially the same for both 
accuracy and shifting. 


Discussion 

Before speaking directly to the issues 
this research sought to investigate, a word 
should be said about the observed IQ dif- 
ferences between schizophrenics and nor- 
mals, since this raises the specter of non- 
comparability of the groups on a seem- 
ingly critical dimension. One can argue 
that the groups are really comparable, 
since there are no education differences, 
the latter perhaps being a more stable 
index of actual intelligence. Certainly, 
education is typically used as a validity 
criterion for IQ tests (Wechsler, 1958). 

The observed significant correlation 
between IQ and accuracy raises the addi- 
tional problem of interpreting the result- 
ing group differences on the accuracy 
score. It could be argued that the latter 
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Table 3 
Summary of Planned Comparison F Tests for PIT Scores Summed Across Areas 


Summed Across 
the Six 
Incongruency Areas 


Summed Across Summed Across 
Trial 1 for 


the Six “I” Areas 


Summed Across 
Trial 2 for 
the Six “I” Areas 


Score 


Accuracy 
Time 


No. Trials 
Interpreted 


Avoidance 


| 
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differences are really due to the IQ differ- 
“yp ences, as opposed to the schizophrenic vs. 
| normal distinction. However, much 
research has substantiated the finding of 
deficits in intellectual functioning among 
feschizophrenics (Winder, 1960, pp. 
191-247; Yates, 1966). It follows, then, 
that both low IQ and low accuracy may 
- simply be two characteristics of schizo- 
phrenics, which therefore correlate. In 
a addition, there is evidence in the current 
study to argue against explaining the 
group differences as being solely due to 
s IQ, since the correlation between IQ and 
- accuracy did not emerge within each of 
the separate N, P, and NP groups. Also, 
the overall F ratio for accuracy was twice 
the size of the one for IQ. Neither of 
these results would have occurred had IQ 
been the sole factor involved. It seems 
fair to conclude, then, that while the 
groups did differ in IQ, an obvious weak- 
ness, this factor alone cannot explain the 
N remaining differences observed between 
= them. 

Returning now to the specific hypoth- 
eses under investigation, the scores 
thought to reflect accommodation did 
significantly differentiate normals from 
schizophrenics as a whole; i.e., differences 
were observed in the way Ss coped with 
the presumed unassimilable material. Nor- 
mals displayed significantly greater accu- 
racy and shifted their interpretations to a 
greater extent. Schizophrenics were defi- 
cient in both respects, as was predicted 
from their hypothesized inability to 
accommodate to incongruent percepts. 

The paranoid-nonparanoid distinction 

. failed to emerge among the scores 
thought to reflect assimilation. Paranoids, 
nonparanoids and normals were all essen- 
tially comparable on these scores. 
Whether the prediction failed due to lack 
of reliability in making the more subtle 
psychiatric diagnoses or to an inadequate 
test for assimilation is unclear. 

In summary, the substantive findings 
of this research concern the failure of 
schizophrenics as a group to use accom- 
modation as a means of dealing with 
incongruent percepts. Normals have avail- 
able to them this coping strategy while, as 
predicted, schizophrenics do not. The 
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concept of coping and, in particular, the 
failure of the process of accommodation, 
has clear implications for the behavior of 
schizophrenics. It may also have implica- 
tions for developing techniques that 
would enable such individuals to more 
effectively integrate their experience. 
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Use of Meaningless and Novel Proverbs 
as a Projective Technique’ 


LARRY W. BAILEY 
U. S. Naval Hospital 
San Diego, California 


and 


DARREL EDWARDS 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit 
San Diego, California 


Summary: The traditional uses of proverbs in the clinical situation were reviewed, with 
particular emphasis upon qualitative analysis of interpretations. Two related projective tech- 
niques were introduced and illustrated. Responses to Meaningless Proverbs were evaluated in 
terms of (1) patient's affect and manner in stating, "I don't know," or (2) symbolism, 
action potential and basic attitudes revealed in attempts to develop a feasible interpretation. 
Preliminary results with one meaningless proverb suggested a relationship between clinical 
diagnosis and the type of response presented. A second technique was introduced in which 
the subject was asked to create some Novel Proverbs, This approach was analyzed for the 
chosen content, implied attitudes and actions, and sequential thinking. 


Proverbs have been used for many 
years and in widely dispersed cultures as a 
means of conveying basic truths which 
have emerged from man's experience. 
Proverbs characteristically involve an ele- 
ment of interest and intrigue, symbolism, 
and general application of principle. Be- 
cause of this figurativeness and lack of 
specificity of concepts, translation and 
application of the proverb are left to the 
interpreter. Thus, proverbs have fre- 
quently been used to assess abstract 
thinking, level of verbal understanding, 
and personality factors. 

Gorham (1961) indicates that proverbs 
have been used in intelligence testing 
. since the early 1900s, such work having 

been accomplished in Europe. The list of 
proverbs developed by Benjamin (1944) 
is widely used in clinical interviews, and 
the two most frequently used individual 
tests of adult intelligence (Stanford-Binet 
intelligence Scale, Weschler Adult intelli- 
gence Scale) include several proverbs. 
Various scoring systems have been devel- 
oped which focus primarily upon the 
level of abstract thinking reflected in in- 
terpretations of proverbs (Gorham, 
1956a; Becker, 1956; Richardson & 
Church, 1959). These scoring techniques 
1 Report Number 72-43, supported in part by 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, under Research Work Unit 
M4305.07-3005DGAS5. Opinions expressed are 
those of the authors and are not to be con- 


strued as necessarily reflecting the official view 
or endorsement of the Department of the Navy. 


have typically been employed in attempts 
to differentiate between scores of nor- 
mals, schizophrenic patients, and patients 
with known CNS impairment. 

That interpretations of proverbs may 
provide rich qualitative material reflecting 
the interpreter's dynamics and life style is 
well documented (Benjamin, 1944; Gor- 
ham, 1956a, 1956b, 1961, 1963; Lewis, 
Griffith, Riedel, & Simmons, 1959). It 
has been found that in many instances 
the interpreter will project his needs, at- 
titudes and conflicts into his responses. 
This is possible because the characteristics 
of proverbs cited allow much latitude in 
interpretation. Just as in other projective 
techniques, certain items tend to elicit a 
particular type of material. For example, 
interpretations of “When the cat's away 
...” may reveal attitudes toward author- 
ity figures (e.g., “If there is no danger or 
threat, you will have the freedom to do 
what you want to do”), or feelings about 
self-discipline (e.g., “Like when I go over- 
seas and play around and my wife is here; 
I don’t care what she does, but I care 
what I do”). Although the value of quali- 
tatively analyzing responses to proverbs 
(interpretations) has been generally ac- 
cepted, a review of recent literature re- 
vealed a paucity of thorough investiga- 
tions into the use of proverbs as projec- 
tive techniques. 


The purpose of this paper is to present 
two methods which capitalize on the pro- 
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jective potential in proverb interpreta- 
tion, but which provide even greater lati- 
tude for projection than the usual ap- 
proach. One method involves the use of 
meaningless proverbs which may be inter- 
spersed among meaningful sayings. The 
second technique is one in which dynam- 
ically important material is sought 
through the projector’s attempts to devel- 
op some novel proverbs. Each method is 
described and illustrated with actual clini- 
cal material. 


Meaningless Proverbs 


Procedure 

In compiling a list of 25 proverbs for 
clinical use, a meaningless proverb was in- 
cluded among those which have interpre- 
tations that are consensually accepted. A 
meaningless proverb would preferably in- 
volve reasonable symbols and proverbial 
phraseology, but be rationally pointless, 
The meaningless proverb which was se- 
lected is *A wet bird flies at night." 

The proverbs test, which included the 
"wet bird" item, was administered to 47 
patients ranging in age from 13 to 53 ina 
Clinical setting during fiscal year 1972. 
Patients had been referred from Psychia- 
try (V = 31), and Neurology-Neurosur- 
gery (V= 16). The proverbs test was typi- 
cally included among other diagnostic 
procedures such as intelligence tests or 
personality inventories, 


Results 


A review of “wet bird” interpretations 
revealed that approximately 50% of the 
responses involved statements such as "[ 
don’t know" or “I can’t get any meaning 
from that one." Even in these cases, how- 
ever, significant personality factors be. 
came apparent. Some patients were nota- 
bly upset by the fact that they have never 
been exposed to this particular saying or 
by the sense of failure in saying “I don't 
know.” Others seemed to despair their ig- 
norance. Thus, the manner and tone of 
response might indicate the type of 
coping maneuvers used by the patient 
when he is faced with failure, uncer- 
tainty, or an inability to respond to the 
apparent expectations, 


fied by the following: 


“A wet bird flies at night but not in 


Paranoid ideation is Suggested in an in- 
terpretation given by a man awaiting trial 
for first degree murder: 


Personality dynamics are exposed 
rough the statement of a man diag- 
nosed as having a character-behavior dis- 
order and described as impulsive, ego- 
centric, hostile, and having poor behavior- 
al controls: 


A wide range of material was gained 
from legitimate attempts to interpret the 
meaningless “wet bird” proverb. Re- 
sponses reflected concrete thinking, 
psychotic thought processes, displaced 
hostility, and dynamically important pers, 
sonality features. Several examples are 
presented below. 


Concrete interpretations were exempli- 


“Because to dry off by morning.” 
“Refers to a bird out of the Ocean or 
sea gulls that fly at night.” 


the day.” 


Projected hostility or antagonism was 
revealed in the following interpretations: 


"It sounds like a dumb bird. I would 
fly in the day to get dried off." 


"In the daylight the sun would dry 


him off, and he wouldn't fly at 
night because his wings are wet!” 


“Because he doesn’t want other birds 
to see him wet. A wet bird can’t fly 
too good, so that’s why he flies at 
night. Because he might drop anda 
cat might get him.” 


“People don’t have their eyes open to 
everything. They do things on im- 
pulse and don’t look back to see | 
what they have done." | 


Guilt feelings are revealed in the fol- 
lowing interpretations: 


"It must be because he is ashamed of 
himself." ! 

"A criminal that is guilty just runs | í 
away." 


. A sense of inadequacy and helplessness 
is revealed in the response: 


* 
“It has to do with being without some- | 
thing . . . without guidance." 
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Confusion of thought was indicated in 


X the following interpretations from schizo- 


phrenic patients: 

“Birds when wet have a hard time fly- 
ing, so they fly low.” 

“I like to draw.” 

“You may not know the hour or the 
time that God shall come.” 

“Tt’s not an Indian. Indians don’t fly 
at night. It’s not a fighting bird.” 


An attempt has been made to deter- 
mine the relationship between diagnostic 
category and type of response to the 
meaningless proverb. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that responses which reflected 
confused thought (e.g., bizarre interpreta- 
tions, irrelevant comments) had been 
given most frequently by patients with a 
psychotic label. Criticism of the proverb 
or rather literal, concrete responses were 
more likely to be given by persons with a 
personality disorder than by neurotic or 
psychotic patients. Interpretations con- 
taining an obvious element of projection 
or personally salient thinking were much 
more likely to occur among established 
psychiatric patients (personality dis- 
orders, psychoses, neuroses) than among 
patients experiencing a situational reac- 
tion or a neurological impairment. These 
observations, based upon limited data, 
might provide guidelines for further re- 
search in this area. 


The clinician is often asked to differ- 
entiate psychosis from severe acting-out 
behavior of a personality disorder. The 
usefulness of the meaningless proverb was 
tested for its ability to assist in the differ- 
entiation. A sample of responses from 30 
cases was examined (21 diagnosed person- 
ality disorder, and 9 diagnosed psycho- 
sis). The responses were classified into 
two major categories: (1) “Don’t know,” 
and (2) “Attempt to Respond” to the 
proverb (Criticism, Confusion, Concrete, 
and Projection). Among the cases of per- 
sonality disorders, 62% of the sample re- 
sponded “Don’t know” and 38% of the 
sample attempted a meaningful response. 
For the psychotic cases only 25% of the 
cases responded “Don’t know” while 75% 
of the cases attempted to respond to the 
proverb. A test of the difference of pro- 
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portions (z = 1.86, p < .07) demonstrated 
that, even with few cases, the proverb 
provided some useful and novel informa- 
tion in differential diagnosis. The unique 
approach provides a meaningful dimen- 
sion in the clinician’s repertory. 

Clinical experience with qualitative an- 
alysis of both meaningful and meaningless 
proverbs suggests the potential value of 
this approach in projective studies of per- 
sonality. Additional meaningless proverbs 
might be developed and included among 
the more traditional ones. Perhaps one 
could modify unfamiliar meaningful say- 
ings (Smith, 1948; Kin, 1955) so that a 
rational interpretation would be unlikely. 
Another method might be to construct 
phrases which associate general symbols 
(for the projection element) with unusual 
physical circumstances. For example, 
“Man is not a rusty watermelon; A father 
is like warm ice cubes.” 


Novel Proverbs 

Procedure 

In light of the rationale for qualitative 
analysis of proverb interpretations, and 
considering the role of meaningless say- 
ings, a procedure was introduced which 
allows yet more opportunity for projec- 
tion and free association. A subject was 
asked to construct proverbs on his own, 
such sayings being unique and not neces- 
sarily readily interpreted. He has total lat- 
itude in selecting the content of the prov- 
erbs, the attitudes which are to be con- 
veyed, and the actions that are implied. 


Results 
The novel proverbs listed below were 
obtained from a 20-year-old married, fe- 
male, college student. She was seen as a 
bright rather constricted, repressive, con- 
ventional person with no obvious signs of 
neuroses or psychoses. 
1. A cooked goose doesn’t gobble. 
2. Married men weep at dawn. 
3. Cattails abound in shallow pools. 
4. Ants reap abundant harvests. 
5. Narrow openings give no leeway. 
6. Dead trees don't bark. 
7. Carefree breezes enter open win- 
dows. (This followed a proverb 
which began “Open windows are 
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careless with ... " That proverb 
stem was crossed out.) 
8. Traveling grass has shallow roots. 
9. Obesity gets its just desserts. 
10. Popping grease needs no water. 
11. The ocean is only a spirit on the 
rocks. 
12. Bellboys ring many chimes. 
13. The hands of a clock mold untold 
events. 
14.Life is a tree full of unopened 
Christmas packages. 
15. To die is to open the last birthday 
package. 
16. Black sheep have grey fathers. 
17. Long life is a reward of modera- 
tion. 
18. Green apples add spice to the pie. 
19. Careless waters drown master- 
pieces. 
20. Sunburns relate to ripe peaches. 
21. Standing hares are conspicuous. 
22. Darkness has many tales to tell. 
23, Glasses see much through dis- 
torted lens. 
24. Messages from strangers are best 
unheeded. 
25. A cracked vase speeds a flower's 
death. 
26. Nylon attracts men of sheer pleas- 
ure. 
27. Taxed homes tax patience. 
28. Common people have common 
sense. 
29.Unshod feet pick their way 
through pine needles. 
30. Unclothed bodies may be stripped 
of admirers, 
31. Those who run from destiny will 
be tripped by fate. 
32. Fruit flies and men have much in 
common. 

33. Whether lovebird or 

carry lice. 

34. Little light enters 

35.Locked diaries 

burned. 

There are several features of the proto- 
col which were of dynamic significance. 
Negative feelings toward men were sug- 
gested (e.g., 1-2, 32-33), and there was 
ambivalence regarding her own psycho- 
logical/physical openness vs. constriction, 
She fantasized an open and exciting ex- 


taven, both 


closed shutters. 
are better off 
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perience (e.g., 7, 14, 15, 18, 35), yet de- 
spaired immoderation and a carefree life- 
style (e.g., 8, 17, 19, 33). Of particular 
note was the progression of thought de- 
veloped in the last seven sayings: The se- 
quence involves the removal of clothing, 
frustrated flight, an equating of hetero- 
sexual relationships with dirty insects, a 
closing of the symbolic shutters and fin- 


IE 


[ 
^ 
| 


ally despair. Qualitative material was 


available in reviewing the symbols uti- 
lized, the content chosen, and the atti- 
tudes which are conveyed. 
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Cultural Influence on Hutt's Adaptation of 
Bender Gestalt Test: A Pilot Study' 
DARIUS K. FANIBANDA 


Macomb County Mental Health Clinic 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


Summary: To test the hypothesis that Hutt's Adaptation of the Bender Gestalt designs is 
"culture free," two groups, one American and one East Indian of 21 graduate students, each 
majoring in Engineering or Sciences were administered the 9 designs of B-G in accordance 
with the three phases of Hutt's Adaptation of the B-G test. Results indicate: a) Perfor- 
mance on the Elaboration Phase on cards 2 and 4 was significantly different between the 
Groups, b) Ss in both Groups showed significantly different levels of difficulty in Copying 
the B-G designs, and c) There is no significant interaction between the Groups and the 
performance on the Copy Phase of the B-G designs. . 


There appears to be a basic assumption 
in many studies and diagnostic interpreta- 
tions that nonverbal stimuli such as 
Bender-Gestalt (BG) designs are “culture 
free.” Only four published references to 
cultural differences as related to perfor- 
mance on the BG were found in the liter- 
ature. The first is based on Lauretta 
Bender's field work (Bender, 1951) done 
in 1947 and 1948 on Saipan, in the Mari- 
ana Islands. Her intent was to study mat- 
urational level obtained on the BG and 
the IQ of the children from two ethnic 
groups; Chamorros and Carolinians. She 
did not attempt to delineate the perfor- 
mance differences, if any, between the 
Chamorros and Carolinians. However, 
Joseph and Murray (Bender, 1951) con- 
tend that Bender’s interpretations corre- 
* spond closely to the overall features of 
the Saipanese culture. Their statement 
remains completely uncorroborated. 
Tolor and Schulberg (1963) refuted their 
statement by saying that none of these 
features were apparently elicited from the 
BG productions, thus making the agree- 
ment quite fictitious. 

Bender (1952) reported obtaining 
measures of visual maturation via some 
Army performance tests (not BG) from 
50 native negro children aged 5 to 13 
“ years in French Guinea in Africa. Her 
conclusion was that visual-motor Gestalt 
tests in general agree with performance 


1 
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tests more than with language tests and 
that they are affected less by emotional 
factors than the Goodenough Draw-A- 
Man test (Tolor & Schulberg, 1963). 

Halpern used the Rorschach, Wechsler- 
Bellevue, BG test, social history data and 
a brief interview to study the personality 
structure of Hawaiian prisoners. In her 
words, “Figure 4 shows the BG reproduc- 
tions for the group with psychological 
profiles suggesting mixed pathology 
[P. 215] ” (Halpern, 1951). However, she 
does not explain the presumed meaning 
or give any kind of evaluative measure for 
the four sets of deviations obtained on 
that figure by that particular group. 

Finally, Peixotto (1954) studied seven 
cultural groups (Chinese-Hawaiian and 
Filipinos) to determine whether the BG 
reflected intellectual and personality dif- 
ferences apart from cultural variations. 
Only five patients were used in each 
group and all were patients referred to a 
clinic for evaluation. In intelligence they 
ranged from an IQ of 82 to 135; the age 
range was 14 to 31 years. All Bender pro- 
ductions, exclusive of Design A, were 
scored with the Pascall and Suttell (1951) 
method. 

An analysis of variance indicated sig- 
nificant differences for cultural groups 
and for Bender designs but no significant 
interaction: Tests were also done between 
mean scores of each design made by vari- 
ous pairs of ethnic groups. Only five were 
found to be significant. This number of 
significant tests is not more than could be 
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expected by chance. Peixotto also made 
some tentative interpretations of the 
group performances based on Suczek and 
Klopfer's (1952) hypothesis. The chief 
criticism of this study is the small sample 
size and the use of psychiatric patients as 
representatives of different cultures. 

On the basis of these few studies, no 
definite conclusion can be reached regard- 
ing the status of the BG in response to 
cultural variations. It is the purpose of 
the present study to investigate any pos- 
sible differences on the performance of 
the BG test between two ethnic groups; 
Asiatic Indians and Americans. 


Method 
Subjects 
The Ss were 21 East Indian students 
and 21 American students majoring in 
Engineering or Sciences at Wayne State 
University. The average length of resi- 
dence in this country of the Indian Group 
was 1.7 years and that of the American 
Group was 26.3 years (22-30 years 
for both groups). Ss were tested on the 
basis of availability because an attempt to 
contact the entire population of 320 
Indian students by mail had a turnout 
rate of only 1.0%. The American Ss were 
relatively easy to tina, althougn tne stu- 
dents that would match the Indian Group 
were limited in number. 
Materials 
Test materials consisted of a number 
of medium-soft pencils (number 2 in 
hardness), a stack of white, unlined 8-4 x 
11” bond paper, a pencil, eraser and the 
BG test cards. 
Procedure 
The instructions for administration 


Cultural Influence on Hutt’s Adaption of the B-G Test 
Table 1 


Pearson’s Product Moment Correlation 
Between the Scores Obtained on the Copy Phase of B-G 


Abience-Adience 
Pascall & Suttel 


were taken from Hutt’s book: The Hutt 
Adaptation of the BG Test; Grune & 
Stratton New York, Second Edition 
(1969). The administration consisted of 
three phases: 1) Copy Phase, 2) Elabora- 
tion Phase and 3) Association Phase. 

The only unusual reaction that was 
noticed from the Ss was during the Elabo- 
ration Phase from Indian Ss. The last sen- 
tence in this phase ends with a question; 
“Do you understand?” This question 
seemed to provoke some resentment in 
the Indian S, and thus it was substituted 
with, “OK?” 

Because of time considerations, Hutt’s 
abbreviated procedure was used in phases 
2 and 3. According to him only cards A, 
2, 4, 6, 7 and 8 are necessary for these 
two phases because these cards present all 
the important Gestalt qualities found in 
the entire sample of cards. 


Results 
Performance 
The Copy Phase was scored by three 
methods: 1. Pascall and Suttell Objective 


| 


| 


Y 


L^ 


Eo S 


Scoring System (1951), 2. Hutt’s Psycho- ` 


pathology Scale (1969), 3. Hutt’s Abi- 
ence Adience Scale (1969). Intra-judge 
reliability of the above three methods was 
0.94, 0.98 and 0.97, respectively. 

Table 1 shows Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation Coefficients on the 
three methods. As can be seen, the only 


correlation that is statistically significant , 


is between Hutt's Abience-Adience Scale 
and Hutt's Psychopathology Scale for the 
Indian Group. His published figure for 
the same two scales is 0.69. 

Table 2 shows the results of a test for 
Homogeneity of Variance between the 


: 
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Table 2 


A Study of the Distribution of Scores 
in Both Groups Under Three Methods 


-\ 


s]. Pascall & Suttell Objective Scoring System: 


Std. N above 1 N below 1 
Dev. Std. Dev. 


3 
1 


Test for 


Gropp Homogenity: F 


Indian 


American 


Sey 


2. Hutt’s Psychopathology Scale: 


3.87 S at 


ee Indian 
0.01 level 


Table 3 
i- Analysis of Variance for Pascall & Suttel Method 


= Between Subjects 
| A (Cultural Origin) 
Subjects w. groups 


Within Subjects 
B (Designs) 

AB (Interaction) 

BX Subjects w. groups 


| two groups. The scores on the Abience- assumption. 
Adience Scale do not show homogeneity Finally, an Analysis of Variance using 
| * as indicated in the same table. However, Repeated Measures technique was calcu- 
Ftests calculated later are robust with lated for all three methods. The results 
respect to minor violations of this are shown in Tables 3, 4. and 5. It can be 
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Table 4 
Analysis of Variance for Hutt's Psychopathology Scale i 


Source of Variation 


Between Subjects 
A (Cultural Origin) i 1.26 NS 
Subjects w. groups 


6342.28 
3738.70 
59.38 
2544.2 


Within Subjects 
B (Variables) 
AB (Interaction) 
BX Subjects w. groups 


58.788 


Table 5 


Analysis of Variance for Abience-Adience Scale 


Source of Variation 


Between Subjects 
A (Cultural Origin) 
Subject w. groups 


Within Subjects 
B (Designs) 
AB (Interaction) 

BX Subject w. groups 


19.708 


seen that variation between the groups been recorded in Table 6. His basic | 
(probably due to cultural origin) is statis. assumption is: Anything that is circular } 
tically insignificant, whereas variation represents the Female Object and any- 
within the groups (probably due to the thing that is angular represents the Male 
difficulty level of the designs) is statisti- Object. 

cally significant at greater than 0.01 level As can be seen from Table 6, only two 

of confidence. The interaction between are statistically significant; cards 2 and 
the groups and the designs is also statisti- 4. Hence, the elaboration on these cards 


cally insignificant. is perhaps not independent of the individ- 
The Elaboration Phase was analyzed uea Gin, 

according to Hutt’s Adaptation of the BG x 

Test (1969). His criteria (briefly), and the Discussion 


frequency of Ss in each category have The first cultural difference that L 


————— OPEM 
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Table 6 


Frequency of Subjects Catagorized According to 
Hutt’s Projective Interpretation of the B-G Test 


Card No. Category 
Female Dominant 


^ Male Dominant 


1.71 NS 


2 Original Gestalt almost same 


Original Gestalt grossly distorted 


7.88 S 
at .05 c.l. 


"mo 


4 Female Dominant 
Male Dominant 


at .05 c.l. 


Parallel Curves 
Intersecting Curves 


Not anxious 


Anxious over homosexual relations 


Difficulty — male obj. 
Difficulty — female obj. 
Difficulty — both obj. 


appeared on the B-G Test was during the 
administration of the Elaboration Phase. 
The instructions end with a statement: 
*Do you understand what Pd like you to 
do?" This had an adverse reaction from 
two Indian Ss but not from the American 
students. Hence, the statement was 
dropped. It seems that the Indian Ss 
interpreted the above question as a chal- 
lenge on their ability to “understand” 
English. To be able to communicate in 
English is a status symbol in India. 

On the Performance Phase of the B-G 
Test, the groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly nor was there a significant inter- 
action between group and designs. This 
may very well be due to the fact that the 
sample of Indian students had been in the 
United States long enough to become 
“Americanized” with respect to the per- 
ception of their environment. However, 
variation within the groups was statisti- 
cally significant. Although there is not 
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enough research evidence, Hutt believes 
that the source of variation within groups 
is due to the psychological implications 
the different designs have on different 
people. 

An important association between the 
groups and the elaboration that was sta- 
tistically significant showed up on Card 2. 
The Indians “grossly distorted” the orig- 
inal Gestalt accompanied by association 
such as: “design in an Indian festival,” 
“design on a sari,” “wedding decoration,” 
etc. The American group either recopied 
the original design or made minimal 
changes, retaining the original Gestalt. 
The elaboration of Indian Ss may appear 
"bizarre" to a clinician if he does not 
take into account the cultural influence 
on this test, as indicated by the associa- 
tions. 

Card 4 indicated some association 
between Male and Female “dominance” 
attribute and the groups. Card A showed 
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a trend in the same direction as Card 4, 
but its data are not statistically significant. 
Both groups show higher female *domi- 
nance" than male, although it is specu- 
lated that the meaning of the word **dom- 
inance" differs between the groups. It is 
the writers hypothesis from experience 
and other unpublished research that to an 
Indian a female is seen as dominant in the 
sense: She is “wholesome,” “pure,” 
“deserves a lot of respect,” “she can do 
no wrong” and is more or less a “moth- 
erly” figure. But to an American it seems 
that the “dominance” is experienced in 
terms of “competition,” “equality” and 
produces hostility, On the Draw-A-Person 
Test a majority of Indians see the female 
figure as professional women of various 
kinds. Both Broups gave higher Flaw 
Scores to females than to males and 
higher. Good Scores .to males than to 
females on the Full person scoring sys- 
tem. However, none of the results on the 
Draw-A-Person test is Statistically signifi- 
cant, 

In conclusion, Cultural Origin is not 
associated with the performance on the 
B-G, except on the elaboration of Cards 2 
and 4. The interpretive meaning of the 
elaborations appear to differ for the two 
cultures. This is substantiated on Card 2 
where the Indian Ss associate their elab- 
orations with "design seen on festivals in 
India." However, the interpretive mean- 
ing of female "dominance" on Card 4 
between the two cultures, remains to be 
experimentally proven. 


Cultural Influence on Hutt's Adaption of the B-G Test 
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An Experimental Investigation of Judges’ Ratings 
of Schizophrenics’ and Non-Schizophrenics' Paintings 


R. LANGEVIN and L. M. HUTCHINS! 
Clarke Institute of Psychiatry 
Toronto, Canada 


Summary: 
students, 


Four categories of paintings (V 


= 200), done by schizophrenic patients, art 
and education students were rated by judges (W = 13) as to whether the painter 


was schizophrenic or normal, There was significant agreement in correctly identifying paint- 
ings, but the percent correct, greater than chance, was only 9.99%. Judges did best on 


paintings with 
two paintings, 
four paintings. 


“human content." Intelligence scores were related to correct identification of 
while art experience related to proportion was judged schizophrenic for all 
Stepwise regression analysis suggested that intelligence scores were artifac- 


tually related to painting scores but art experience was not. 


In the latter part of the 19th century 
scientific interest developed in spontane- 
ous paintings by abnormal" persons. 
Although most of the studies reported 
during and since that time have relied 
upon anecdotal material or single cases, 
they do suggest that the paintings by 
some "abnormal" persons reflect specific 
pathological features found in their other 
behavior (Anastasi & Foley, 1941a 
1941c). Some systematic studies have 
been reported in the present century and 
these have been reviewed by Anastasi & 
Foley (19415). However, these studies 
lacked control groups, reported little or 
no quantitative data, and their findings 
were generally as difficult to interpret as 
the nonempirical studies. 

Most of these studies have assumed 
that there is a distinction between paint- 
ings of abnormal" and "normal" persons 
and have attempted to determine what 
the differences might be. The distinction 
has been sought, with little success, in the 
formal features (i.e., size of forms, color, 
organization, etc.) and content of the 
paintings. The studies reported have had 
such serious methodological and logical 
difficulties (see Anastasi & Foley, 1941b; 
Lewis & Burke, 1949, for review), that it 
is fair to conclude that we do not know 
yet, if there is any distinction between 
1 The execution of this study involved the 
cooperation and assistance of many people. The 
authors wish to thank Mrs. L. Handy, Mrs. E. 
Carson, Dr. E. Stasiak, Mrs. M. Sniedzins, Dr. A. 
Miller, Mrs. H. Beetham, Mrs. L. Bulford, Mr. 
W. Noble, Mr. G. Posluns, Mr. G. Butt, Dr. R. 


Dent, Mrs. C. Spegg, Dr. H. Roback, and Dr. K. 
Ferguson. 
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“normal” and “abnormal” persons’ paint- 
ings. 

The purpose of the present study is to 
determine if there is any consistent differ- 
ence between paintings of hospitalized 
schizophrenics and normal control Ss. In 
this paper the global ratings of judges are 
used. Differences in content and formal 
features of the paintings will be examined 
in a future paper. It appears that the for- 
mer approach, utilizing judges’ ratings, is 
represented in the psychological literature 
by a single systematic study. 

The recent investigation by Levy and 
Ulman (1967) is the first attempt to con- 
sider whether we can, in fact, judge 
psychopathology from painting. In this 
study, 84 judges in the mental health 
field rated each of 96 paintings as to 
whether the painter was a hospitalized 
patient or a normal person. While the 
judges appeared to diagnose from the 
paintings on a better than chance basis, 
there was no relationship between profes- 
sional experience of judges and number 
of correct judgments. Moreover, the 
authors stated that intelligence of the 
painter was related to raters’ judgments 
of pathology. Intelligent Ss tended to be 
considered normal while duller ones were 
misdiagnosed as patients. This latter find- 
ing may be due to chance since it appears 
that there was a significant difference in 
mean IQ between the normals (x = 106.6) 
and patients (x = 86.0) in the investiga- 
tion. Moreover, the low IQ persons may 
have had brain pathology and their paint- 
ings might have been confused with the 
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incoherent or disorganized paintings of 
the predominantly Schizophrenic patient 
group in their study. 

The present study is a partial replica- 
tion and an extension of the Levy and 
Ulman study. The paintings of a select 
hospitalized schizophrenic group and 
those of normal control Ss are examined 
along with intelligence test scores and 
Previous art experience. An attempt was 
made to insure that schizophrenic 
patients were free of organic brain pathol- 
ogy. Finally four paintings were collected 
from each S to examine the consistency 
of judges’ ratings from painting to paint- 
ing within Ss. 


Method 

Subjects 

The Ss were 19 college students and 
31 hospitalized schizophrenic patients. 
Five additional patients were excluded 
who did not complete the required four 
paintings. The patients were selected by 
the staff of two Provincial hospitals in 
accordance with the following criteria: 
The patients had to be between 18 and 


process, at 
least, in some of the patients. In the stu- 
dent group, 11 were from a local art col- 
lege and 8 from a local teachers college. 
All students and patients were volunteers, 
Materials and Procedure 

The Ss painted in Broups of three to 
ten persons. They were provided with 18 
x 24 inch white drawing Paper, a full 
range of brushes and tempera water col- 
ors. 


accordingly, 
brushes and colors here; use whatever you 
wish. For your first painting, paint any- 
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thing you wish” (hereafter “free paint- 
ing”). When Ss completed the painting 
they were told: “Now for your second 
painting, do anything you wish but it 
must have human content” (hereafter 
“human content” painting). Upon com- 
pletion of the second painting, they were 
told, *Now draw an unpremeditated con- 
tinuous squiggle.” When they completed 
the “squiggle,” they were told, “Now 
make it into some recognizable form.” 
Finally, upon completion of that paint- 
ing, they were told, *Now paint ‘how you 
feel today’.” 

Thus, the first “free painting” 
provided a stimulus situation analogous 
to that encountered in a spontaneous 
Painting session or in art therapy. The 
Second painting, “human content,” 
focuses on a topic most related to the 
Schizophrenic's major problem area — 
other humans. Since analysis of human 
Content drawings has also been greatly 
developed in the Draw-A-Person test, it 
Would be of value to know if painting 
with human content is of greater diagnos- 
tic value than other content. 

The third painting, “squiggle,” was 
expected to involve organizational ability, 
concentration, and problem solving in 
order to make an acceptable form from a 
random line. This would presumably capi- 
talize on another set of deficits in schizo- 
Phrenic patients, However, it was also 
expected to involve intelligence and artis- 
tic ability. 

Finally, “how you feel today” was 
expected to offer, in general, negative 
affect from the patients and positive 
affect from the Students. Presumably, 
many formal characteristics of painting 
Telate to affect, and for this painting, 
judges should have content as well as 
formal features to direct their judgments. 

Total time for the four paintings 
Tanged from 1 to 2 hours. 

In addition to the paintings, the Ss 
completed a series of personality tests 
and behavioral measures as part of a 
larger study. The Measure of concern here 
was the Shipley Hartford (Sines & Sim- 
mons, 1959) Aptitude Test (administered 
With a 10 minute time limit). 

The Shipley Hartford Aptitude Test 
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was selected as a short measure of intelli- 
is gence since it has shown a high positive 
correlation with the WAIS (Pringle & 
Haanstad, 1971; Wiens & Banaka, 1960). 
3 Two student control groups were used 
& who varied in art experience. However, an 
additional measure was derived. All Ss 
were asked to indicate their previous art 
s experience over and above the usual 
primary school art classes; to indicate if 
they had had special courses in art, or 
painted or sculpted as hobbies. The fol- 
lowing ratings were assigned: (a) no expe- 
s, rience other than the usual public and 
high school courses (1); (b) some experi- 
ence other than (a) in the form of paint- 
ing or sculpting as a hobby (2); (c) con- 
siderable interest in painting or sculpting 
as a hobby as well as some courses in art 
(2.5); (d) enrolled in a full time art course 
at college level (3). 


Instructions to Judges 

he Two hundred paintings were collected 
from the Ss and photographed on slides. 
They were presented to 14 judges who 
were familiar with schizophrenic paint- 
ings. There were 11 occupational thera- 
pists, 1 psychiatrist, 1 psychologist, and 1 
nurse. The data from 1 occupational ther- 
apist were excluded since she did not 
complete the task. 

All judges were volunteers who felt 
they had sufficient experience to serve in 
the study. Their experience ranged from a 
year out of graduate school to senior staff 
= with over 10 years experience. 

The judges were given the following 
written instructions: 

“You will see a series of paintings and 
we would like you to answer three ques- 
tions for each one: 

1. Was the painting done by a schizo- 
phrenic or a normal person? 

2. How confident are you of that 


bu 


decision? 
1 2 3 4 5 
very very 
uncertain midpoint certain 


Record a number corresponding to 

your rating. 
a 3. Briefly, why do you think the 
painting was done by a schizophrenic (or 


normal) person? 
——— EEM 
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Record your answers on tape; take as 
long as you wish. Change the slide as you 
are ready. 

Any questions about the procedure? 

The paintings were done by males and 
females 18-30 years of age." 


Results 
Judges' Agreement on 
Schizophrenic vs. Normal Painters 

The judges' ratings of painters as 
schizophrenic or normal were compared 
with the a priori classification of Ss into 
schizophrenic and normal groups. For 
this purpose Light’s (1971) G statistic 
was applied to the nominal data. The G 
statistic allows comparison of several 
raters’ responses with a "standard" and 
determines whether raters’ agreement is 
significantly greater than chance. G is dis- 
tributed as the normal variate and there- 
fore may be read like a Z score. The value 
obtained, 11.26, was highly significant (p 
< .001). Thus agreement of the judges 
with a priori categorization was not ran- 
dom. 

A further examination of these cate- 
gory assignments shows that a mean of 
35.92 paintings by normal Ss were cor- 
rectly assigned while the expected value 
was 25.93. The mean number correct for 
the patients was 91.69 with an expected 
value of 81.70. For 11 of the 13 judges, 
observed values were greater than 
expected values, indicating greater than 
chance correct assignments to normal and 
schizophrenic categories. Two judges pro- 
duced observed values approximately 
equal to expected values. The total mean 
percent correct assignments was 63.80 
with an expected value of 53.81. Thus 
while the judges agreed on more than a 
random basis, the number of correct 
assignments greater than chance was small 
(9.99%). These results are comparate to 
Levy and Ulman's (1967). 


Confidence of Judges 
in Their Ratings 

If the judges are guessing at random, 
one would not expect a significant posi- 
tive relationship between proportion of 
correct assignments and degree of confi- 
dence in their ratings. If, on the other 
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hand, the judges are using some criteria 
which are more or less reliably identifi- 
able from painting to painting, propor- 
tion correct assignments and degree of 
confidence should be positively related. 
This is, in fact, the case. 

The proportion of correct assignments 
at each of the five confidence intervals 
was examined in a two way analysis of 
variance; 13 judges x 5 confidence rating 
points. For the confidence ratings F = 
4.377, df= 4,48, p<.01. The mean pro- 
portion correct increased across the 
ratings from “very uncertain” (1) to 
“very certain’ (5). However, a Newman 
Keuls Test (Winer, 1962, p. 80) showed 
that only the last rating (very certain) was 
significantly different from the other four 
ratings. Nine of the 13 judges showed this 
latter pattern but only five showed a con- 
sistent increase in proportion correct as 
confidence increased across the five 
ratings, 


A Comparison of Ju S’ Rati 
of the Four jr ae 
Schizophrenics vs Normals 
An 13x4x3 analysis of variance was 
employed to determine if the 13 judges 
found the four paintings differentially 
difficult to classify for the three groups 
of Ss. The log o transformation was used 
to reduce inhomogeneity of variance 
created by use of Proportions and 
unequal Ns in the cells, In this analysis, it 
was also important to take into account 
the number of assignments to schizo- 
phrenic and normal categories by each 
judge, to estimate the number of correct 
assignments expected by chance, There- 
fore, the logo (proportion correct 
Observed minus Proportion correct 
expected) was used in the analysis of vari- 
ance. Significant effects from the analysis 
Were further examined by Newman Keuls 
tests. 

There was no significant difference for 
the three groups of Ss (F = 1.63, df = 2, 
132; p > .05) but there Was a significant 
painting effect (F= 6.49, df = 3, 132, p< 
01) and group x painting interaction (F= 
9.72, df = 6, 132, p <.01). 

A Newman Keuls test shòwed that the 
judges correctly assign more “human con- 


tent” than “free paintings” and, in tum, 
more than “squiggle” and “how you feel” 
paintings. However, there is considerable 
overlap of the means and the differences 
are not clear cut. 


The significant group x painting inter- | 
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action was clearly and only attributable 
to the high scores for “human content” 
paintings done by education students. 
Thus while there are no overall differ- 
ences in scores for the three groups, it 
appears that "human content" paintings 
offer the most diagnostic information. 


A Comparison of the Four 
Paintings Within Subjects 

The proportion of correct assignments 
by the 13 judges for each S's four paint- 
ings were calculated. The four scores for 
each S were intercorrelated and the values 
ranged from r = .2673 for paintings 1 
(free painting) and 3 (s uiggle) to r = 
5424 for paintings 3 (reri and 4 
(how you feel). Thus there is very low 
reliability between paintings in judging 
painters as schizophrenic or normal. 

However, one can assume there are 
psychopathological signs that judges can 
identify even in the paintings of normals. 
Moreover, one can question whether 
judges’ ratings of schizophrenia from 
paintings are better than the nosology 
applied on hospital diagnoses. In order to 
examine this postulate, the proportion of 
judges assigning S to the schizophrenic 
category were calculated for each of S's 
four paintings. The correlational results 
changed little. The correlations ranged 
from r = .2595 for painting 1 (free paint- 
ing) and 3 (squiggle) to r = .5025 for 
painting 2 (human content) and 4 (how 
you feel), 


——— 


Art Experience and 
Intelligence Scores of 
Schizophrenics vs. Normals 

The three groups of Ss were compared 
On Shipley Hartford verbal (HSV) and per- 
formance (HSP) intelligence and art exper- 
fence in one way analyses of variance. 
There were significant Fs for verbal intel- 
ligence (F = 9.59, df = 2, 43, p € .01), 
performance intelligence (F= 12.28. J/-2. 
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43, p < .01), and art experience (F = 
190.12, df =2,46,p< 01). The dfs differ 

for the measures since some scores were 

missing for patients. 

Newman Keuls tests showed that the 

mRvo student groups had significantly 

higher verbal and performance intelli- 
gence scores than patients but the two 
student groups' scores Were not signifi- 
cantly different from each other. 
The art students had significantly 
more art experience than the other two 
groups but eduction students in turn had 
ignificantly more art experience than the 
patients. These group differences in intel- 
ligence and art experience must be taken 
into account when comparing intelligence 
and art experience with judges’ rating of 
paintings. 


The Relationship of Intelligence 
and Art Experience to Judges" 
Correct Categorization of Painters 
The proportion of correct assignments 
for each S’s paintings were correlated 
- with HSV, HSP, and art experience, and 
subjected to stepwise regression analysis 
in which group membership (two normal 
groups vs. the schizophrenic group) was 
included as a variable. Thus each of the 
four painting scores was used as criterion 
variables with the following predictors: 
HSV, HSP, art experience and group 
membership. The last variable was ana- 
lyzed as a dummy variable in the fashion 
suggested by Cohen (1968) *Note that all 
Ss did not have every predictor measure 
and the analysis is based on the minimum 
number of Ss who had all measures, N= 
is 34. Since such a small sample size is 
involved, the results of stepwise regres- 
sion analysis should be treated with cau- 
tion. The results, however, were verified 
by correlating HSV, HSP, and art experi- 
ence for controls and patients separately 
and the conclusions of regression analysis 
were supported. 

There were no significant correlates 
for paintings 1 and 2 and therefore these 
will not be discussed further. HSV, HSP 
and art experience all correlated signifi- 

= cantly with paintings 3 and 4. For paint- 
ing 3 (squiggle) the values are respec- 
tively, —4195, —4440, --4619 and for 
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painting 4 (how you feel), —4119, 
~.5160, and —.4455. As mentioned in the 
last section, there were also significant 
group differences in intelligence and art 
experience. Regression analysis in fact 
showed that patient group membership 
produced a squared multiple correlation, 
R? = 3462 with painting 3, and only 
HSV changed R? by .1056. The remain- 
ing variables changed R? by less than 2%. 
Thus group differences were most impor- 
tant in painting 3 scores although HSV 
adds a small amount to the variance, indi- 
cating that brighter Ss tend to be cor- 
rectly identified more often. However, it 
is a poor predictor. 

When stepwise regression analysis is 
applied to painting 4, patient group mem- 
bership predicts best (R? = 2977) and all 
other variables add less than 5% to R? 
Thus intelligence and art experience are 
not important predictors of painting 4 
scores when group membership is 
accounted for. 

In summary, the HSV, HSP, and art 
experience are inconsistently related to 
the four painting scores and when group 
differences are statistically removed, very 
little of significance is left: a weak rela- 
tionship of HSV to painting 3 (squiggle). 


Characteristics of Painters 
Considered Schizophrenic 
by the Judges 

Since there was considerable error in 
assigning painters to the patient and con- 
trol categories, proportion of assignments 
to the patient category Were calculated 
for all Ss and subjected to correlation and 
stepwise regression analysis in the same 
fashion as the last analysis. HSV, HSP, 
and art experience all tended to correlate 
negatively with painter assignment scores. 
For HSV, the four painting correlations 
in order 1 to 4, are -2823*, —.3753**, 


-.2369*, and -.1847. For HSP, they are 
9315+, -2249*, -.2689*, -2474*, 
and for art experience, —4689***, 


—.3080*, -.5338***, and 2120€ 
Once again group differences in intelli- 
gence and art experience as well as corre- 


lation of intelligence with art experience 


2 Note +p<.10, *p &.05, **p «01, *** p 
< .001. 
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must be taken into account. 

For painting 1 (free painting), 3 
(squiggle) and 4 (how you feel) the best 
predictor is art experience. The addition 
of all the remaining variables add little to 
prediction. 

For painting 2 (human content), there 
are three sizeable predictors, patient 
group membership, art student group 
membership and art experience. R 
respectively are .1945, .3345, and .4853. 
The remaining variables change R? only 
to 5009. Thus group differences and art 
experience are significant predictors of 
judges’ assignments of painters to the 
schizophrenic category for human con- 
tent paintings. 

In summary, art experience of the 
painter is a significant factor in judges’ 
assignment of painters to the schizo- 
phrenic category for all four paintings, 
even when group differences in art experi- 
ence are statistically accounted for. Intel- 
ligence scores, on the other hand, appear 

to be artifacts of group differences. 


The Relationship of Hallucinations 
to Judges’ Identification 
of Schizophrenics 


Discussion 

The results have indicated that the 
judges in this study can correctly differ- 
entiate schizophrenic from normal paint- 
ing on a greater than chance basis. How- 
ever, the results are not too encouraging 
since there is considerable error in their 
judgments, and their consistency from 
one S's painting to his other productions 
is low. Combined with Levy & Ulman's 
finding that experience had little bearing 
On correctness of judgments, the results 
suggest that the judgmental task needs 
refining. Since the judges. were most suc- 
cessful with “human con ent," it might 
be that their success rate would be higher 
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with several paintings in that category. 

Even granting judges accuracy of, 
assignments over the hospital psychiatric 
diagnoses, they fare no better. When pro: 
portion of judges assigning Ss to the | 
Schizophrenic category is considered i. 
ignoring its “correctness,” the correla. 
tions of painting scores are unchanged 
and still too low to be useful diagnosti- 
caily. Moreover, their judgments are influ- 
enced by the art experience of the 
painter. E 

Another possible confounding factor 
in the judgments may have been the state 
of recovery of the patients. This was not 
assessed in the present study and if the 
patients’ paintings became more "nor- | 
mal" as they recovered, the judges task 
would presumably be most difficult. One 
could argue for such a case, but it is weak 
in that there was no correlation between | 
Correct assignment and presence of hal- 
lucinations and/or delusions. Since these 
are the more blatant signs of psychosis, 
one would expect greater disorganization... 
to be evident in such patients’ paintings = 
and thus a positive relationship of HD 
with correct assignment scores. However, 
this was not the case, possible due to the 
confounding of art experience and judges 
assignment of painters to the schizo- ^ 
phrenic category. 

The relationship of intelligence and,art 
experience to correct assignments were 
generally inconsistent. The relationship of 
intelligence and painting scores 3 and 4 
appears to be mainly an artifact of group’ 
differences rather than being intrinsically 
related to the painting score itself. There 
was a small but significant correlation of Is: 
Painting 3 (squiggle) scores and verbal in- 
telligence. The squiggle was a problem 
solving painting in which a random line 
had to be made into a recognizable form. 

ere may have been a clearer relation- 
ship if there were not such large individ- 
ual differences in the complexity of the 
line drawn. It appears that Ss drawing a 
long line covering much of the page may 
have had a more difficult task in making a 
recognizable form than Ss drawing a 
shorter line. The relationship of intelli- 
Bence to both correct assignment of 
Painters and assignment to the schizo- 
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phrenic category did not, in general, sup- 

^ port Levy and Ulman's (1967) findings. 
This suggests their results with intelli- 
gence may be artifactual. 


: In spite of the weakness of the effect, 
=the judges were identifying paintings ac- 


, cording to some criteria and perhaps an 
examination of these criteria or of formal 


* aspects of painting, will serve to better 


evaluate the use of painting as a diagnos- 
tic aid. 
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Studies of Family Relations Test Patterns: 
1. Test Inhibition 


BARRY P. FROST 
University of Calgary, Alberta. 


: An empirical investigation of Bene and Anthony's (1957) “tenderness vs. tough- 
M E d inhibition i boys was conducted. Examination of the Family Relations 
Test (FRT) protocols of 217 boys (age range, 7 years 2 months to 12 years 10 months; IQ 
range, 80 to 132) referred to Calgary School Board psychologists, showed Bene and Antho- 
ny's hypothesis to be valid in this sample. Evidence is given to suggest that each of the eight 
scoring categories should be viewed separately for inhibition trends and not summed over 
any of the three dimensions, intensity, direction, and valence. The relation of FRT Inhibi- 
tion to reason for referral was examined but only in the eight-year-old group was any 


significant relationship found. 


The Family Relations Test (Bene & 
Anthony, 1957) consists of line drawings 
of men, women, boys, girls, and babies, 
without facial features, each attached to a 
red post box. It operates for children asa 
"postman" game in which statements 
such as, "This person in the family likes 
to play with me" or *This person in the 
family is always complaining about me," 
are "posted" to the figures which the 
child has selected to represent the people 
in his own family. One other figure is in- 
troduced into the game "Nobody," a fig- 
ure with his back turned to whom all the 
messages not belonging to the family may 
be given. 

The technique, which essentially dram- 
atizes the forced choice questionnaire, is 
à fascinating and popular test with chil- 
dren, even though the messages range in 
intensity from love to hatred. Analysis of 
the results gives a picture of the probable 
Structure of relationships within the fami- 

ly group for both positive and negative 
feelings to and from the child, Interpreta- 
tion is less speculative than for a verbal 
Story and it is possible to show defense 
mechanisms in operation, particularly de- 
nial, displacement and projection. 


As has been outlined previously (Frost 
& Lockwood, 1971), many questions re- 
main to be answered concerning interpre- 
tation of results from the Family Rela- 
tions Test (FRT). The first of three stud- 
les which were planned to answer some of 
these questions is reported here. 


and 
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Routine clinical observations of. Ie 
sponses to the FRT suggest that there isa 
relationship between the pattern of inhi- 
bition exhibited by boys, their age, and 
the type of behavior for which they have 
been referred, 

Inhibition, as used by Bene and An- 
thony (1957), refers to expression by the 
child of his emotional state, 

The neurotically inhibited child will 
be more liable to express his emotional 
conflicts in terms of some bodily 
dysfunction, developing either a habit 
disorder or a psychosomatic symptom 
Whereas the dysinhibited child will 
prefer to “act out” his conflicts in the 
form of some acute or chronic environ- 
mental disturbance such as delinquen- 
Cy, violence or destructiveness, and gen- 
erally antisocial behavior [p.22]. E 
Their experience indicates that, while 

test inhibition corresponds relatively 
closely with the degree of inhibition 
shown in other life situations, only a little 
over half of the number of cases showing 
test dysinhibition show a similar dysinhi- 
bition in real life situations, suggesting 
that the child is using the test as a release 
for fantasied needs and wishes. Frost and 
Frost (1964) were unable to verify Bene | 
and Anthony's claim for the usefulness 0 
the inhibition scale for distinguishing be- 
tween clinical groups. f 

The outgoing items and the incoming 
items represent two different ways of 
measuring family involvement. The for- 
mer are the children’s self-reports of theit 
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feelings towards family members. Incom- 
ping feelings are perhaps more of a projec- 
' tive device, measuring the child's percep- 
tion of how he is regarded by his family. 
' Incoming feelings may be more clouded 
sby needs, wishes, and fantasies than the 
¿outgoing self-reported feelings and may 
not differentiate between age or referral 
* groups. 

As children appear to react differently 
to each of the eight types of FRT items, 
these eight types should be investigated 
separately in a study of test inhibition to 

_see if the practice of combining the dif- 
ferent item types with subtotals over one 
or two of the three feeling dimensions is 
justified or whether diagnostic informa- 
tion is lost by this procedure. 

Clinical experience suggests that it is 
particularly the degree to which “strong” 
items are discarded into Nobody that is 
valuable in differentiating between age 
groups and between types of problem be- 
havior. Such experience tends to support 
-Bene and Anthony’s (1957) hypothesis 
concerning the influence of age on test 
inhibition. Younger boys appear to put 
more negative than positive items into 
Nobody but as the age of the boy increa- 
ses so seemingly does the relative number 

' of positive items put into Nobody until 
the older boys appear to be discarding 
more positive than negative items. 

If the test responses of boys referred 
for school problems are consistent with 
their reaction in real life situations, boys 

“referred for different behavior problems 
should show different test patterns of in- 
hibition. In actual practice clear patterns 
of test inhibition are not readily observ- 
able in the different referral groups. If, as 
clinical observation suggests, the age of 
the boys is the most critical factor in test 
inhibition, examination of referral group 
patterns within the age groups may lead 
to the isolation of patterns of inhibition 
for each referred group at each age level. 


Method 
Ss were 217 boys ranging in age from 
7 years 2 months to 12 years 10 months. 
They ranged in IQ from 80 to 132 witha 
mean of 102.7 and were attending ele- 
mentary schools situated throughout the 
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Calgary Public School District which in- 
cluded all socioeconomic classes. These 
boys were given the FRT by psycholo- 
gists of the Calgary School Board Division 
of Special Educational Services between 
September 1963 and June 1970. Not all 
children referred for assessment during 
this period were given the FRT and the 
psychologist’s decision to include it is an 
indication that the child’s problem was a 
well established one. 

No organically impaired children were 
included. The boys in the sample fit Hal- 
pern’s (1965) description of children 
whose problems would probably not have 
occurred if the environment had been of 
a different order, i.e., “Children whose 
difficulties derive largely from the unsat- 
isfactory nature of their relationships 
with the environment [p.630].” While 
these types of children express in their 
behavior the fact that something is 
wrong, a particular symptom may occur 
in more than one disorder and different 
symptom pictures dominate at different 
ages (Ackerman, 1953; Halpern, 1965; 
Shaw, 1966), so that the symptom pat- 
terns presented by the referred boys may 
be as much related to their age and their 
total life situation as to their underlying 
personality dynamics. 

The test protocols of the Ss were col- 
lected along with data on the age of the 
boy at time of testing, the size of the 
family, presence or absence of parental 
figures, age of siblings, and general intelli- 
gence rating as given by an individual in- 
telligence test administered at the same 
time as the FRT. The FRT test forms 
were checked for scoring mistakes and re- 
totalled, an identification number was al- 
located to each S and a record kept of the 
original test data. The description of the 
problem behavior which led to each 
child’s referral was studied without refer- 
ence to the child’s test responses or to the 
final psychological report concerning the 
child. 

Bene and Anthony (1957) report 
“type of emotional disturbance” as a fac- 
tor modifying inhibition, but, as the pres- 
ent study made use of retrospective data, 
referral group membership was chosen as 
the predictive variable rather than type of 
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emotional disturbance. This was neces- 
sary as the responses to the FRT provided 
part of the diagnostic information leading 
to the ultimate classification of the child 
with respect to type of disturbance. Use 
of the latter would have resulted in the 
research being contaminated by a circu- 
lar, self-defining, relationship between the 
test patterns and the classification of 
emotional disturbance. 

For the purposes of the present study 
the types of problem behavior leading to 
referral were classified into five catego- 
ries: 

1. Disruptive Behavior: Tantrums, 
restless behavior, impulsive and disruptive 
behavior, quiet or sullen periods with out- 
bursts of crying or temper or laughter, 
attention getting behavior. 

2. Underachievement: Well behaved 
but academic achievement below grade 
level and level expected by intelligence ta- 
ting; 

3. Withdrawn Behavior: Well behaved, 
inattentive daydreamer, socially isolated, 
cries easily, tense, seems depressed or un- 
happy, perfectionistic behavior, tics and 
“nervous” mannerisms; 

4. Antisocial Behavior: Rebellious be- 
havior, truancy, running away, setting 
fires, stealing, aggressive to peers and ad- 
ults, vandalism; 

5. Phobic/Somatic Symptoms: School 
phobia, fear of injuries, ulcers, allergies, 
asthma, complaints of ailments with no 
apparent physical basis, enuresis, encrop- 
resis. 

As these referral categories are not 
taken to be diagnostic entities but rather 
give a description of problem behavior 
found in children of different personality 
types, the observed group of boys prob- 
ably represents a more heterogenous 
group than those used in other studies of 
the FRT. 


Hypotheses 

H:1:a There will be no difference be- 
tween the number of Outgoing Positive 
Mild and Outgoing Negative Mild items 
put into Nobody by each of the six age 
groups (seven-, eight-, nine-, ten-, eleven- 
and twelve-year olds). 
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H:1:b There will be no difference be- 
tween the number of Outgoing Positive » 
Strong and Outgoing Negative Strong 
items put into Nobody by each of the six 
agé groups. 

H:1:c There will be no difference be- 
tween the number of Incoming Positive 
Mild and Incoming Negative Mild items «| 
put into Nobody by each of the six age i 
groups. | 

H:1:d There will be no difference be- | 
tween the number of Incoming Positive + 
Strong and Incoming Negative Strong put 
into Nobody by each of the six age 
groups. 

H:l:e Within age groups there will be 
no difference in the number of each of 
the eight types of items given to Nobody 
by boys belonging to different referral | 
groups. 

A five percent significance level was 
adopted for Study One. To test the first 
four null hypotheses, the number of each 5 
of the eight types of items (i.e., combina- _ 
tions of the dimensions: Mild-Strong; in- < 
coming-outgoing; positive-negative) put 
into Nobody was summed over each age 
group, disregarding referral group mem- 
bership. The chi-square statistic was used 
to investigate whether the percentage of 
negative items put into Nobody differed 
from the percentage of positive items. To 
test the fifth null hypothesis, the Kruskal- | 
Wallis one-way analysis of variance by 
ranks was used. Only the eight-, nine-, 
and ten-year olds were investigated. Other 
age groups were excluded because of the 
limited number of Ss within each referral 
category. ] 


| 


E ap 


w» 


Results and Discussion 
Age and Inhibition 
(H:I:a, b, c, d) 

The first null hypothesis was rejected 
for all age groups other than twelve years; 
the second was rejected for all age groups 
but the eleven-year-olds; the third was re- 
jected for all age groups other than the 
twelve-year-olds; and the fourth was 1e- 
jected for all but the ten- and eleven-year 
olds. 

In all age groups there were found to 
Cn ete ct og eee 
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Table 1 


Given to Nobody by Different Age Groups 


ai Item Type 


Outgoing 
Strong 


Outgoing 
Mild 


Note:—Chi-square statistic, corrected for percentages, was used. 


*p«.05 


number of negative and positive items of 
at least some of the four item-categories 
(Outgoing Mild, Outgoing Strong, Incom- 
ing Mild, Incoming Strong) put into No- 
body (See Table 1). In general, Bene and 
» Anthony's statement that the older the 
boy the more he avoids using tender 
items and the more he uses aggressive 
items is supported. With boys referred for 
school problems, clinical observation ten- 
ded to place the change-over from inhibi- 
— tion of negative items to inhibition of 
positive items at the ten-year level, where- 
as the present investigation revealed that 
, the change-over, while starting at ten 
years, was not statistically significant un- 
til twelve years, and then in only two of 
the four item categories (Incoming and 
Outgoing Strong). 


The findings of the study are as fol- 

lows: 

1. Seven-, eight-, and nine-year-olds 
put significantly more negative than 
positive items into Nobody in all 
four categories. 

. Ten-year-olds put significantly 
more negative than positive items 
into Nobody in the item categories 


i Percentage of Negative and Positive Items 


. Eleven-year-olds put significantly 


. Twelve-year-olds put significantly 


Incoming 
Strong 


Incoming 
Mild 


of Outgoing Mild, Outgoing Strong 
and Incoming Mild. In the Incom- 
ing Strong category more negative 
than positive items were put into 
Nobody but the difference was not 
significant. 


more negative than positive items 
into Nobody in the item categories 
of Outgoing Mild and Incoming 
Mild. In the Incoming Strong cate- 
gory an equal number of positive 
and negative items were put into 
Nobody. In the Outgoing Strong ca- 
tegory, more positive than negative 
items were put into Nobody but 
the difference was not significant. 


more positive than negative items 
into Nobody in the item categories 
of Incoming Strong and Outgoing 
Strong. In the Outgoing Mild cate- 
gory, more positive than negative 
items were put into Nobody but 
the difference was not significant. 
In the Incoming Mild category 
more negative than positive items 
were put into Nobody but the dif- 
ference was not significant. 
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Table 2 


Kruskal-Wallis One-way Analysis of Variance for 
Five Referral Groups Within Three Age Ranges 
B 


Item Categories 


Outgoing Positive Mild 

Outgoing Positive Strong 

Outgoing Negative Mild 3.01 -6.05 : 
Outgoing Negative Strong 14.95* -8.65 73) 
Incoming Positive Mild 8.68 -6.93 3.65 
Incoming Positive Strong 11.39* -0.96 3.58 
Incoming Negative Mild -6.01 6.89 


Incoming Negative Strong 


“p< .05 Table 3 


Mean and SD Distributions for the Five Behavior Categories 


With Respect to Choices of Nobody by Eight-Year Olds 


Incoming Incoming Outgoing 
Positive Negative Negative 
Behavior Categories Strong 


Withdrawn Behavior 
(V=4) 


Disruptive Behavior 
(N 7 10) 


Underachievement 
(N = 12) 


Phobic/Somatic Symptoms 
(NV =6) 


Antisocial Behavior 
(V = 10) 


k 


: 
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The inhibition trends noted in mild 
items are distinct enough and consistent 
enough with Bene and Anthony's (1957) 
age and *tenderness-versus-toughness"" 
hypothesis of inhibition in boys to sug- 
gest that the boys are recognizing the pos- 
itive and negative import of the items to a 
greater extent than clinical observation 
would suggest. Incoming items appear to 
be as useful as Outgoing items in differen- 
tiating between inhibition trends in dif- 
ferent age groups. There is sufficient vari- 
ation in each of the four item categories 
with respect to the ages at which boys 
switch from suppression of negative feel- 
ings to the suppression of positive feelings 
to suggest that each of the eight catego- 
ries be viewed separately for inhibition 
trends and not summed over any of the 
three dimensions intensity, direction and 
valence (i.e. mild or strong; incoming or 
outgoing, positive or negative). 

In the present study with boys re- 
ferred for school problems, the Incoming 
Strong category is most sensitive to the 
change from negative to positive inhibi- 
tion. The change begins at ten years and 
is completed by eleven years. Outgoing 
Strong is the second most sensitive cate- 
gory. The change from negative to posi- 
tive inhibition for this category begins at 
eleven years and is completed at twelve 
years. With the Incoming Mild and the 
Outgoing Mild categories, the eleven-year- 
olds are still putting significantly more 
negative than positive items into Nobody 
and the change from negative to positive 
items does not appear to begin until 
twelve years. Not surprisingly, boys allow 
themselves to express Positive Mild items 
(tender feelings) longer than Positive 
Strong items (sexualized feelings). The 
state of positive-negative inhibition at 
thirteen years is, of course, only a matter 
of conjecture at the present time. We 
would hypothesize that the existent trend 
of more positive than negative items go- 
ing to Nobody would be continued. 


Referral Group Membership 
and Inhibition (H:1:e) 

Within the eight-year-old age group, 
the null hypothesis was rejected for the 
item categories of Incoming Negative 
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Strong, Incoming Positive Strong, and 
Outgoing Negative Strong. The null hy- 
pothesis was accepted for the remaining 
item categories in the eight-year-old 
group and for all the item categories in 
the nine- and ten-year-old groups. In the 
nine- and ten-year-old age groups the 
number of each type of item put into No- 
body was not found to differ significantly 
between the five referral groups. In the 
eight-year-old age group, the number of 
the Incoming Negative Strong, Incoming 
Positive Strong, and Outgoing Negative 
Strong items put into Nobody were 
found to vary significantly with referral 
group membership (See Table 2). 

Excluding the possibility that a Type 
One error was committed in the rejection 
of the null hypothesis following the 
Kruskal-Wallis analysis of eight-year-old 
test inhibition, two possible explanations 
could account for the present findings. 
The influence of referral group member- 
ship on inhibition at the eight-year-level 
but not at the nine- or ten-year-level may 
be due to a more successful (i.e. distinct) 
classification of referral behaviors at the 
eight-year-level. It may also be that the 
younger the child, the more consistent 
the behaviors with the reported percep- 
tions of family involvement. With the ol- 
der boys social or cultural expectations of 
what feelings it is permissable to express 
may successfully blur inhibition patterns 
within each referral group. 

No further statistical analysis beyond 
the Kruskal-Wallis test was attempted 
with this data but the variation in the 
means is suggestive (See Table 3). Only 
replication with larger samples can give us 
sufficient certainty with regard to differ- 
ential diagnosis and explanatory hypoth- 
eses using the FRT. 
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The Validity of Gottheil's Oral Trait Scale 
in Great Britain 


PAUL KLINE 
University of Exeter 
Exeter, Devon, U. K. 


Summary: 


The Gottheil oral scale was administered to a large sample of British students 


and subjected to item analysis. This revealed that only 16 of the 40 items were forming a 


common scale, Furthermore, 
that these were measuring social 


examination of the content of the successful items suggested 
extraversion. It was concluded that, in British samples at 


least, the validity of the Gottheil oral scale was in serious doubt and that previous results 
with this scale would have to be treated with extreme caution. 


Orality is an important concept in 
Freudian theory (Freud, 1905, 
pp. 135-243). Thus oral personality traits 
are held to be derived-from fixation at 
the oral phase of development and certain 
psychosomatic diseases and symptoms are 
claimed to be related to oral fixation, 
notably peptic ulcer, alcoholism, and ano- 
rexia nervosa (Alexander, 1950). If this 
psychosexual theory were shown to be 
true, psychologists would have an impor- 
tant theoretical basis for the under- 
standing of personality development. 
Hence the empirical study of orality is 
considered to be a valuable exercise. 

Gottheil (19562, 1956b) and Gottheil 
and Stone (1968) have developed and 
used a 40-item scale of oral traits. Its 
validity was attested (Gottheil, 1956b) by 
the fact that 20 Ss considered to be 
oral by a group of psychiatrists 
completed the scale almost entirely as 
hoped by the author. Twenty anally ori- 
ented Ss presented dissimilar results on 
the same scale. These results were 
reversed on the anal scale. Psychiatrists 
are in considerable agreement that items 
of the oral scale do in fact reflect oral 
traits, i.e., face validity is high (Gottheil, 
1965a). 

From this it appears, therefore, that 
the Gottheil oral scale fills a considerable 
testing especially for 
the empirical investigator of Freudian 
psychosexual theory. Oral scales are few 
in number and of unknown validity. 
Goldman-Eisler (1948) developed a rating 
scale while Barnes (1952) failed to isolate 
an oral factor Krout and Krout (1954) 


with the KPPS and Grygier (1961) in his 
related Dynamic Personality Inventory 
(DPI) have produced oral scales but with 
little evidence of validity. Kline (1970) 
found little agreement between the oral 
scales of the DPI and Blum’s (1949) 
Blacky Pictures. The problem of psycho- 
sexual measurement is fully discussed in 
Kline (1972) where it appears that the 
Gottheil scale is probably the best of the 
oral scales. The work of Gottheil and 
Stone (1968), who showed that oral traits 
were not related to mouth habits and that 
oral characters do not form a factor in P 
technique factor analysis, was held to be 
largely disconfirmatory of the Freudian 
theory of orality (Kline, 1972). 


Method 


In the course of some recent studies of 
the Freudian concept of orality, the 
Gottheil oral scale was administered to a 
large number of Ss. 

Subjects 

The Gottheil oral scale was adminis- 
tered to 241 students, 130 of these being 
postgraduate students of Education 
(Mean age 21 years). The rest were a first 
year class in Human Development in the 
faculty of Social Studies (Mean age 18 
years). The sample was composed of 110 
men and 131 women. This sample was 
chosen because of availability to the 
investigator and because both courses rep- 
resent a wide cross-section of the student 
population. 

The Gottheil oral scale was subjected 
to item analysis using the top and bottom 
27% method. Fan’s tables (1952) were 
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Table 1 
Items in Gottheil Oral Scale 


Item 


1. When you are troubled, do you talk it Qvet witha friend? .......... 
2. Are you able to pout and act hurt when you want help or Sympathy? , 
3. Are you inclined to be a jealous nn ee aa 


4. Do you enjoy doing things on the Spur of the moment, without 
planning or tiie i. LIP E 


12. Do you feel that people should be forgiven if they apologise? ....... 


13. Do you do better when you are the “underdog” than you do when 

you have friends on your side Res von eccL 
14. Do you become Upset when your friends forget your birthday? 
15. When you like Someone, can you tell him so? 
16. Do you feel the World is a happy EAM is 
17. Ina new town, would you prefer to explore it by yourself rather 

than have a friend show you SON Rens nes 
18. Do you like being the leader of a MO Mem, s ul 
19. If you come across a word you do not understand 

ina dictionary rather than ask ME eae 


20. Do you keep your emotions locked up inside you? 


21. If there were no difference in salary, would you rather be a 
bookkeeper than a salesman? 


n 


than you? ..... eee mm mt 


= proportion putting keyed response 
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Item pho b 
’ 28. Are you more sentimental than most people? ........ eee 43 .30 
29. Do you have a weak personality? ....... eee quA Hii) 
30. Do you feel that you can learn more from reading than you can from 
talking with people? ... cesses I Ite 9.21 
31. Do you make major decisions on your OWAL, ee e nns ea S DEDOS TI AL 
32. In a restaurant, do you buy more than you can eat? ........ «eee AG 0:27. 
33. Assuming the same income, would you rather own your own 
business than work for a large and respected company? ........+-+++ 22508 
..34. Would you want to be alone when you receive bad news? .........- 38 29 
35. Do you continue to follow an idea of your own even when most 
others disagree? ... eee a aa mate aS Eas Ee eaii a tee 221412] 
36. Do you like to have a friend go with you when you buy your clothes?. .35 .35 
37. When you are sad, do you try to find someone to talk you out of it?.. .60 61 
38. Do you find it hard to ask people for advice? ...... n n] 68 .51 
39. Do you think people can get ahead without “playing politics"? ...... 26 .08 
40, Do you try to make friends with people who are more successful Wem 
1184s 


by = correlation of each item with total score 


used which compute the percentage of Ss 
putting the keyed response to each item 
and the correlation of each item with the 
total score. 


Results 


Table 1 sets out the results of this item 
analysis. 

If the keyed response is put by more 
than 80% of the sample or less than 20% 
it is usual to reject an item simply 
because it is making too few discrimina- 
tions. If, however, the correlation of this 
item with the total score were high it 
might be worth retaining. In personality 
testing it is usual to regard item total cor- 


_ relations of .3 as just about sufficient to 


make an item worthy of inclusion in a 
scale. Obviously the higher the correla- 
tion with the total score the better. With 
these rough criteria in mind we can now 
examine the results of the item analysis. 
Ten items correlate with the total score 


less than .2. This means that these items 
cannot be measuring the same factor as 
the rest of the scale. By the normal can- 
ons of test construction they would be 
eliminated from the scale. A further 12 
items correlate with the total score below 
3 and thus measure the common factor 
to only a slight extent. Thus 22 items of 
the 40 appear to fail to form a scale. In 
addition 2 items (23 and 31) have so low 
a proportion putting the keyed response 
that they have little discriminating power. 
This means that only 16 items in the scale 
are working as intended. It means, in 
effect, that with this large sample of 
British students the Gottheil oral scale 
scores could not possibly be valid since 
more than half the items were, as regards 
orality, compounded with error. Further- 
more the fact that 24 items are failing 
means that the 16 successful items cannot 
be expected to correlate very highly with 
the total. This is doubtless the explana- 
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tion of the finding that the highest item 
total correlation is only .61 (item 32). 
Indeed the internal consistency of the 
Scale, as measured by the K.R.20 for- 
mula, is only .558. 

It is instructive to examine the content 
of the successful items (ignoring statis- 
tical differences between them) to see to 
what extent it helps us understand the 
failure of the scale. A striking feature of 
the 16 successful items is that a high pro- 
portion of them is concerned with what 
might be called talkative sociability or 
communicativeness (Items 1, 5, 15, 17, 
19, 20, 26, 36, 37, 38), 10 items in all. 
An ability to verbalize feelings is evident. 
This quality is of course central to extra- 
version as conceived by Eysenck in the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) and 
item 1 is virtually à paraphrase of an EPI 
extraversion item. These 10 successful 
items, therefore, as regards content would 
appear to measure social extraversion. 
Looked at in this light the six other suc- 
cessful items fit this picture, especially 
25, impulsivity, being largely concerned 
with cheerful optimism. 


Discussion 


From this study of the item analysis of 
the Gottheil oral scale several clear points 
emerge. 

1. With a British student sample, the 
items fail to form a scale, and the test 
must be invalid. This implies that it 
cannot be used with any British sam- 
ple. Since, to some extent, American 
tests can be used in Britain it casts 
some doubt on the American results. 

2. A study of the successful items reveals 
that the common factor underlying 
Some of the items is extraversion. Thus 
the Gottheil oral scores appear to be 
crude extraversion Scores; crude 
because compounded with error. 

- It follows from this that the earlier 
studies with this scale must be viewed 
with great caution and that the results 
of Gottheil and Stone (1968) cannot 
be held to either confirm or refute the 
Freudian theory. The importance of 
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these findings is considerable in th 
light of the need for firm eviden 
about Freudian psychosexual theo; 

4. Clearly the validity of the oral scale 
needs further examination. More items 
should be written, the scale should be 
tested afresh and the common factor 
measured should be identified not by 
item content but by its correlations 
with other scales and criteria. 
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Loss of Discriminative “Power” of the MMPI 
with Older Psychiatric Patients 
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Summary: MMPIs were obtained from four groups of 20 hospitalized male patients which 


differed in age (18-28 years vs 45-59 years) 
The MMPI discriminated between 


nonschizophrenic). 
nonschizophrenic patients 


and psychiatric diagnosis (schizophrenic vs 
young schizophrenic and 


but did not discriminate between older schizophrenic and 


nonschizophrenic patients. The apparent loss of discriminative “power” of the MMPI with 
older patients was interpreted as supporting the importance of the often overlooked 
nonpathological characteristics of the psychological test subject. 


Subject variables such as sex and age 
have frequently been overlooked by 
personality researchers (Carlson, 1971). 
Work dealing with nonpathological char- 
acteristics of the psychological test sub- 
ject is more abundant but far from inclu- 
sive. Dahlstrom and Welsh (1960) 
reviewed a number of studies which dem- 
onstrated that nonpathological character- 
istics of the test subjects may be related 
to elevations in MMPI clinical profiles, 
but with the exception of Aaronson’s 
(1958) work, the studies cited in 
Dahlstrom and Welsh’s review have been 
with normal populations. More current 
work demonstrated significant age (Davis, 
1972; Davis & Gustafson, 1971; Davis, 
Gustafson, & Scanlan, 1970) and intelli- 
gence (Gynther & Shimkunas, 1956; 
1966) effects with psychiatric samples. 

Only a few studies (Davis, 1972; 
Manosovitz, 1971) have investigated the 
problem of whether the MMPI discrimi- 
nates with more or less effectiveness at 
various levels of the characteristic in ques- 
tion. As an example, MMPI D scales could 
become more elevated as an alcoholic 
patient grows older but could decline as a 
schizophrenic ages. Thus, there is no 
assurance that equivalent changes would 
occur across diagnosti c groups, and the 
question whether the MMPI retains dis- 


The authors are grateful to Susan Nathan, 
Susie Neuman, and Carol Layton for their help 
in analyzing the data and in the preparing of 
this manuscript. 


criminative “power” across various age 
levels becomes very important, especially 
with the advent of computer produced 
personality descriptions and the apparent 
increasing reliance by practitioners on 
such MMPI derived descriptions. 


Recent work with a chronic hospital 
population (Davis, 1972) has provided 
evidence that the MMPI discriminates 
between schizophrenic and nonschizo- 
phrenic younger (18-28 years) patients in 
the expected way, e.g.. significantly ele- 
vated Sc scale on the part of the schizo- 
phrenics and significantly elevated Hy 
and Pd scales among the nonschizo- 
phrenics, but there were no significant 
differences between older (45-56 years) 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic 
patients on any of the 12 MMPI scales 
considered. Due to the long term nature 
of the hospital where this former study 
was conducted, it might be argued that 
staff tolerance for and expectation of 
chronic behavior on the part of the older 
patients may have influenced them to 
respond in virtually the same way in spite 
of differences in diagnosis. Thus, a better 
test of the MMPI’s discriminative 
“power” with older patients may have 
influenced them to respond in virtually 
the same way in spite of differences in 
diagnosis. Thus, a better test of the 
MMPI’s discriminative “power” with 
older patients would be to test it in an 
acute treatment center. 


Loss of Discriminative “Power” of the MMPI 
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W. E. DAVIS, G. J. MOZDZIERZ, and F. J. MACCHITELLI 


Method and Procedure 

Four groups (N = 20) of MMPI profiles 
of newly admitted male psychiatric 
patients (the groups differed in age, i.e., 
“young” were 18 to 28 years and “old” 
“were 45 to 59 years, and staff diagnosis, 
ie., schizophrenic vs. nonschizophrenic) 
were randomly selected from all new 
admissions to the psychiatric ward at the 
VA Hospital, Hines, Illinois, from 1967 
through 1971. All patients selected had 
spent less than 345 of their lives in hospi- 
tals or other institutions, had undergone 
. no electroshock therapy in the year prior 
to their being tested, and had no prior 
neurological diagnosis. Profiles with raw 
score F>K ratio of 14 or more 
(Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960) and protocols 
of patients with less than eight years of 
education were not selected. All MMPIs 
were administered within two weeks of 
the patients’ admission. 

The groups did not differ significantly 
on education (F = .56, df = 3, 76, ns), 
and neither the two groups of young 
patients (t = .66, df = 38, ns) nor the two 
groups of older patients (t = 1.00, df = 
38, ns) differed in age. 


Results and Discussion 

Young schizophrenics scored signifi- 
cantly higher than young nonschizo- 
phrenics on the MMPI Pt (Maigf. = 11.15, 
1 = 241, df = 38, p < .05) and Sc (Mdiff. 
= 12.15, t = 2.18, df = 38 p < .05) scales. 
There were no significant differences 
. between the two older groups of patients 
on any of the 12 MMPI scales considered 
in this study. 

As was the case in the prior work 
(Davis, 1972), mentioned above, young 
schizophrenics were discriminated from 
young nonschizophrenics on the subscales 
considered most likely to be elevated in 
the case of schizophrenic Ss (Gilberstadt 
& Duker, 1965; Marks & Seeman, 1963), 
but no discrimination between the two 
diagnostic groups of older patients could 
be made on any of the 12 MMPI scales 
considered in this research. 

This lack of discriminative "power" of 
the MMPI with patients selected from an 
acute treatment the two diagnostic 
groups of older patients could be made 
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on any of the 12 MMPI scales considered 
in this research. 

This lack of discriminative “power” of 
the MMPI with patients selected from an 
acute treatment center is even more strik- 
ing if one considers that virtually the 
same significant differences between 
young patients and the same complete 
lack of significant relationships occurred 
with older patients in a very different 
type of setting, ie., a chronic hospital 
(Davis, 1972). 

Possibly the most conservative inter- 
pretation of these results is that MMPI 
based interpretations of various types of 
psychopathology among older patients 
should be made with the utmost caution. 
Similarly, the failure to consider age and 
other nonpathological characteristics of 
patients when utilizing MMPI type tests 
would appear to be a serious mistake. 
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Multimethod Analysis of Three Measures 
of Six Common Personality Traits 


2d STEVEN SCHWARTZ! 
Northern Illinois University 


Summary: 


Three measures of each of six traits (locus of control (I-E), extraversion, neurot- 


icism, cultural estrangement, social desirability, and guilt) were administered to 43 male and 
57 female college students. Multimethod analysis of the resulting multitrait-multimethod 
matrix revealed eight traits, although informal examination of the matrix revealed only 


weak evidence for convergent and discriminant validity. The results were interpreted as 
supporting the construct validity of most of the measures but indicating the multifactorial 


nature of the I-E scale. 


According to Rotter (1966) persons 
differ in the degree to which they expect 
to be in control of the consequences of 
their behavior. That is, individuals may be 
categorized as perceiving the locus of con- 
trol of reinforcement as external or inter- 
nal. An external orientation, as opposed 
to an internal orientation, implies a per- 
ceived inability to control the outcomes 
of one's behavior. In order to assess 

* expectancies for personal control, the 

* Internal-External Control (I-E) Scale was 
developed and subsequently employed in 
a number of validational studies. The 
results of these studies, as described by 
Lefcourt (1966) and Rotter (1966), gen- 
erally supported the notion that those 
scoring at the internal end of the scale 
were more likely to behave in a manner 
indicative of a belief in personal effective- 
ness than those scoring at the external 
end of the scale. For example, internally 

` oriented college students were more 
likely to be responsive to an appeal to 
participate in a civil rights demonstration 
than externally oriented students (Gore & 
Rotter, 1963). 

Recent evidence, however, indicates 
that, under certain conditions, externally 
oriented as well as internally oriented 
individuals may be politically active 
(McDill & Ridley, 1962; Thomas, 1970). 
In addition, although Rotter (1966) 
reported the results of several factor ana- 
lytic investigations supporting the 
assumption that the I-E scale is unidimen- 
sional, factor analyses conducted by 
1 The author wishes to acknowledge the 


contribution of Donna Billingsley who col- 
lected the data used in this study. 
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Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie (1969), 
Minton (1972), & Mirels (1970) indicated 
that the I-E scale may actually be multi- 
factorial. 


Thus, although some evidence exists 
concerning the concurrent and predictive 
validity of the I-E scale, conflicting factor 
analytic and empirical data renders prob- 
lematic the theoretically salient question 
of the scale’s construct validity 
(Campbell, 1960). Construct validity may 
be demonstrated in a variety of ways. 
From a factor analytic point of view, a 
scale may be said to possess construct 
validity if it displays a high loading on the 
factor(s) representing the domain tapped 
by the test (convergent validity) and low 
loading on theoretically orthogonal fac- 
tors (discriminant validity). Therefore, in 
order to demonstrate the construct valid- 
ity of the I-E scale, it is necessary to 
investigate the relationship between 
scores on the LE scale, scores on other 
measures of locus of control, and theoret- 
ically independent personality scales. 


Campbell and Fiske (1959) proposed 
that convergent and discriminant validity 
be assessed by means of a multitrait- 
multimethod matrix — a matrix consist- 
ing of the correlations among several per- 
sonality traits measured by each of sev- 
eral methods. Such a matrix not only 
allows comparisons between scales 
designed to assess a single trait but 
employing different methods (convergent 
validity), but also allows comparisons 
between measures employing similar 
methods but designed to assess different 
traits (discriminant validity). Campbell 
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and Fiske provided several informal, non- 
Statistical criteria for evaluating the 
multitrait-multimethod matrix. Jackson 
(1969), noting that such informal meth- 
ods for evaluating the multitrait- 
multimethod matrix suffer from numer- 
ous limitations, proposed that such matri- 
ces be factor analyzed by orthogonalizing 
the monomethod submatrices prior to a 
principal components (communalities 
equal one) analysis and rotation of axes. 
It was suggested that orthogonalization be 
accomplished by replacing monomethod 
triangles with identity matrices. Jackson 
termed this procedure multimethod fac- 
tor analysis. Since method variance, 
defined as variance unique to a particular 
method of measurement, may distort the 
pattern of correlations between traits, 
orthogonalization was said to leave only 
variance common to more than one 
method (trait variance) to be analyzed. 

e purpose of the present study was 
to employ multimethod analysis in order 
to assess the Convergent and discriminant 
validity of the I-E Scale and the construct 
of locus of control. The LE scale was 
Compared with other measures of locus of 
control as well as with measures of pre- 


| study because of their possible relation- 
ship to locus of control. Thus, extraverts, 
as Opposed to introverts, have been 
described as more Sociable, optimistic, 
and likely to engage in action (Eysenck, 
1960). Since it is not clear how extraver- 
Sion relates to locus of control is 
unknown, neuroticism was included since 
that mood 


scale (Lamont, 
locus of control has been used 
as one index of alienation (Olsen, 1969; 
Seeman, 1959), measures designed to tap 
cultural estrangement (but not locus of 
control) were also included. Guilt, as 
defined by Mosher (1966) may be consid- 
ered a generalized expectancy for punish- 
ment for violating internalized norms of 
appropriate behavior. The relationship 
between these expectancies and expec- 
tancies for locus of control is unclear. 

us, guilt was also included in the 


Analysis of Six Personality Trai 


matrix. Finally, since measures of all of 
these traits are potentially susceptible to 
distortion due to the influence of a need 
for social approval, three measures of 
Social desirability were also included in 
the matrix. 


Method 


Subjects 

One hundred undergraduate psychol- 
Ogy students (43 male and 57 female) 
Were awarded class credit for participa- 
tion in the study. 


Measures 

Each trait considered in the matrix, 
locus of control, extraversion, neuroti- 
cism, cultural estrangement, puilt, and 
Social desirability was measured by the 
Sixteen Personality Factor (16 PF) Ques- 
tionnaire (Cattell, 1962) and by Gough's 
(1952) Adjective Check List (ACL). The 
third measure for all traits but locus of. 
control was a true-false scale. The forced- 
choice I-E scale described by Rotter 
(1966) was used in place of a true-false 
measure because of its generality in the 
literature. It was assumed that the I-E 
Scale was more similar to the independent 
true-false measures of the remaining traits 


than to either the 16PF or the ACL. A | 


description of each of the measures 
employed to assess each trait follows and 
is summarized in Table 1. 


Locus of Control, Locus of control 
Was measured by the LE scale already 
described. 
Sten score on factor Q5. High scores on 
this factor are found among those who 
behave in an autonomous fashion (scien- 
tists, Physicians), whereas low scores are 
found among individuals who view their 
lives as controlled by some important 
external power, such as priests and monks 
(Cattell, Eber, & Tatsuoka, 1970). Per- 
Sons Scoring high on factor Q) are 
described as going their own way, self- 
assured, and acting on their own. Among 
clinical groups, high Q) scores are found 
in manics. A high score on factor Q) was 
therefore taken as an indicator of an 
internal orientation. The ACL measure of 
locus of control was the reciprocal of the 
self-confidence scale Score. This scale con- 
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The 16PF measure was the > 
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Table 1 
Measures Employed for Each Personality Trait 


T-F 


Rotter l-E 


Locus of control 


Extraversion Maudsley 
Neuroticism Maudsley 
' Cultural estrangement Nettler's 


Alienation Scale 


Mosher's Guilt Scale 


Guilt 
Social Desirability 


Marlowe-Crowne 


tains adjectives such as energetic, confi- 
dent, and independent. Scores on the self- 
confidence scale correlate with other 
measures of autonomy (Heilbrun, 1958) 
and reflect the belief in one's effective- 
ness subsumed by the concept “locus of 
control.” 


Extraversion. The true-false measure 
of extraversion was the Maudsley Person- 
ality Inventory (MPI) developed by 
Eysenck (1962) and designed on the basis 
of factor analytic investigations to yield 
an extraversion and a neuroticism score. 
‘The 16PF factor A was used as an extra- 
version measure in the present study 
rather than the five score formula sug- 
gested by Cattell et al. (1970) because 
two of the five scores (Q2 and E) are used 
in the present study to measure other 
traits and it was desired to keep measures 
as independent as possible. Moreover, 
factor A is the source trait with the high- 
est extraversion loading for females and 
loads quite heavily on the extraversion 
factor for males as well (Cattell et al., 
1970, p. 121). On questionnaire respon- 
Ses, individuals scoring high on factor A 
prefer occupations dealing with people, 
Whereas low scorers prefer things to peo- 
ple and working alone. In short, high A 
individuals are likely to be extraverts. The 


ACL 


Q5 1/Self-confidence 
A Intraception 

C Lability 

M 1/Affiliation 


Abasement 


# Favorable 
Adjectives Checked 


ACL was scored for extraversion by using 
the score on the intraception scale. 
Higher scores on this scale were related to 
scores on scales measuring psychological 
mindedness. The scale appears to tap a 
tendency toward introversion (Gough & 
Heilbrun, 1965). 


Neuroticism. The MPI was employed 
as the true-false measure of neuroticism. 
The 16PF measure of neuroticism was 
not the combination of traits suggested in 
the handbook (see reasons above) but fac- 
itor C which has been described as measur- 
ing emotional stability or “what has been 
called . . . ‘general neuroticism’ (Cattell 
et al., 1970, p. 83).” The ACL measure of 
neuroticism was the lability scale score. 
Lability scores have been shown to corre- 
late negatively with measures of ego con- 
trol and appear to indicate a tendency 
toward neuroticism. 


Cultural Estrangement. The true-false 
measure of cultural estrangement was 
Nettler's (1957) Alienation Scale. This 
scale appears to be sensitive to rejection 
of established social mores. The 16PF 
measure of cultural estrangement was fac- 
tor M. High scorers on this factor are 
described as displaying a Bohemian 
unconcern for social values, whereas low 
scorers are described as conforming 


True- 
False 


ACL 


neuroticism 
cultural 
estrangement 


guilt 


locus of control 
extraversion 


locus of control 
extraversion 


neuroticism 
cultural 
estrangement 


guilt 
social desirability 
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a 
Table 3 < 
Factor Pattern of Multimethod Factor Analysis of Multitrait-Multimethod Matrix e 
[^2] 
[e] 
Factor Loadi z 
Method of actor Loading E 
jo dp Factor II Factor III Factor IV Factor V Factor VI | Factor Vil | FactorVill — 
aus of Socjal Neuroticism | Extraversion Cultural Guilt Guilt Peds of 
True-False control Desirability 70 "m Estrangement 81 04 control 
.65 93 P : 714 i / .30 
POLLS Of EI Neuroticism Extraversion Cultural Guilt Guilt sorukat 
16 PF control Desirability 62 25 Estrangement 20 81 control 
-.38 58 : 3 .39 x * 0 
bogurof Sect Neuroticism Extraversion Cultural Guilt Guilt Eotunot 
ACL control Desirability 57 72 Estrangement 18 69 control 
.65 -42 - [ 68 I : -.18 
H = 
lighest 
relevant 35 33 -.24 32 :35 -47 26 "fr 
oading 


Represents loading of ACL measure of Social Desirability 
OTE:— Cell entries are traits which define the factor. 
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(Cattell, 1962). In addition, high M is fre- Procedure 

Pisae: found among criminals Ss were tested in groups of 30 tod 
arburton, 1965), thus supporting the on two days one week apart. The 
interpretation of Mas an indicator of cul- were administered as part of a 
tural estrangement. The ACL measure of packet of scales administered to all intro: 
cultural estrangement was the inverse of ductory psychology students, andi 
the score on the affiliation scale. The answers were recorded on Ol 
affiliation scale has been found related to answer sheets for automatic scoring. 
social conformity (Gough & Heilbrun, order of test presentation varied 
1965) and negatively related to creativity. domly between groups. 


vat the wean tr fle tei Results and Discussion 
of Mosher's Guilt Scale (1966, 1968). The Table 2 presents the multitrai 
three subscale scores, morality guilt, hos- multimethod matrix obtained by corres 
tility guilt, and sex guilt, were avera dio lating the various scores on the three met 
obtain a single guilt score. The 1 guilt sures of locus of control, extraversion, 
measure was factor O. Those scoring high neuroticism, cultural estrangement, guilt, 
on factor O are described as worying, and social desirability. Inspection 0l 
troubled, and guilty. Factor O has been Table 2 reveals that the correlatio 
described as measuring “guilt proneness" matrix only partially meets the standard 
(Cattell et al., 1970, p. 103). The ACL established by Campbell and Fiske (1959) 
f guilt was the score on the for convergent and discriminant validity: 
abasement scale which contains adjectives Heteromethod-monotrait values (conver 
describing guilt. Heilbrun (1959) has gent validities) are relatively low. In addi- 
found abasement related to nontest mea- tion, convergent validities are not 2v 
sures of guilt. higher than correlations between the t$ 
i and irrelevant tests presumably 1 
Social Desirability. The true-false mea- neither trait nor method variance. A 
sure of social desirability was the monomethod values are inflated, often 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale exceeding validity values, reflecting 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). Half the contribution of method simil: 
items on this scale are drawn froma pop- (method variance) to the correlation 
bv of culturally acce table behaviors matrix. Method variance seems to hay 
be are relatively kely to occur. been much less potent an influence 
e remainder are nonapproved behaviors true-false and 16PF measures. An i 
which occur frequently. The 16PF score mal evaluation of the matrix, then, 
for social desirability was the inverse of one to conclude that the matri 
the score on factor Æ. Those who lack only slight evidence for conver! 
self-assurance and are likely to conform discriminant validity. Informal ¢ 
will ny low on factor E. A need for however, do not take into consideration 
DEPT A ur conforming the structure of the entire correlati 
abit onec of social desir- matrix. The complexity of a large 
ability as curently defe deris ons. concen 2 come 
si i idity- 
affected by attempts to deliberately dis- ceri “concerning, consti i exist 
tort. The ACL measure of social desir- matrix that does Dt meet all © 1 
ability was the number of favorable adjec- Campbell and Fiske criteria nor v 
tives checked. This score correlates posi- That this was indeed the case in di 
tively with both the MMPI L scale as well ent study may be seen by ins i 
Ave Y th the Edwards Social Desirability Table 3 which contains the results of 
Seale (1957). Both of these scales mea- multimethod analysis of the multi 
sure the tendency to ) present one’s self in  multimethod matrix. 
* Monomethod trianges were orth 
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gonilized, and the entire matrix was ana- 

lyzed by a principal components analysis 

(communalities equal one). All factors 

with eigenvalues greater than one 

(Kaiser's rule) were rotated to a varimax 

criterion. The analysis clearly revealed 
evidence for the convergent and discrimi- 
nant validity of measures of locus of con- 
trol, neuroticism, and cultural estrange- 
ment. In each case, the three relevant 
loadings exceed the highest irrelevant 

loading. The negative loading for the 16 

PF measure on factor I merely represents 

an artifact of the scoring procedure which 
' used high scores on this measure as an 

indicator of an internal rather than an 
external orientation. Both the true-false 
and the 16PF measures of social desir- 
ability loaded on a single factor, whereas 
the ACL measure of social desirability 

(the number of favorable adjectives 

endorsed) proved to be a poor measure of 

the trait. Social desirability, apparently, 

refers more to a need to conform to 
S social mores than a tendency toward self- 

aggrandizement. 
ry The ACL and true-false loadings on 
factor IV indicated the construct validity 
of both of these measures of extraversion. 
The 16PF measure of extraversion, on the 
other hand, displayed a very low loading 
on factor IV, one exceeded by an irrel- 
evant test. Clearly, the 16PF measure was 
not tapping the same trait as the MPI and 
the ACL. 

Factors VI and VII reflect the lack of 
agreement between the true-false measure 
of guilt and the 16PF and ACL measures 
of guilt. The true-false measure (Mosher's 
guilt scale) loaded heavily on factor VI, 
whereas the remaining two measures 
loaded on factor VII. These latter mea- 
sures were concerned with guilt as a state; 
that is, they attempted to get at an emo- 
tional reaction to certain acts. The true- 
false measure, however, was concerned 
guilt as a personality trait and 
focused on tendencies to avoid situations 
"where one expected to receive punish- 
- ment for forbidden behaviors. It would 

appear that these two conceptions of 
guilt are independent. 

An eighth factor was obtained from 
the matrix with its highest loadings on 
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the I-E and 16PF measures of locus of 
control but with an insignificant loading 
for the ACL measure of locus of control. 
However, the ACL measure of social 
desirability did load heavily on this fac- 
tor. The high negative loading for this lat- 
ter measure (the number of favorable 
adjectives endorsed) implies that factor 
VIII reflects a negative self-evaluation. In 
contrast, the adjectives endorsed on the 
ACL measure of locus of control, the 
measure which loaded on factor I, primar- 
ily reflected self-confidence. Although 
there is considerable overlap, the two 
ACL measures differed in their emphasis. 
For example, the adjectives, “talkative,” 
“outspoken,” and “dominant” appear on 
the self-confidence scale but not on the 
scale of favorable adjectives. Self- 
confidence implied the wherewithal to 
engage in unapproved behaviors and 
therefore implicitly assumed an internal 
locus of control of reinforcement. There- 
fore, factor I, the first locus of control 
factor, reflected personal control. Factor 
VIII, the second locus of control factor, 
reflected general feelings about the self. 
These two factors may operate indepen- 
dently. A belief in personal control may 
be determined by past successes or fail- 
ures and need not necessarily be related 
to feelings about one’s self. That is, one 
may lack self-confidence because of 
oppressive circumstances and still possess 
a positive self-image. The LE scale, it 
should be noted, loads most heavily on 
factor I. Nevertheless, the ron analysis 
confirms the findings of Gurin et al., 
(1969), Minton (1972) and Mirels (1970) 
with regard to the multidimensionality of 
the I—E scale. 

The following conclusions may be 
drawn from the present study. First, 
social desirability, neuroticism, cultural 
estrangement, and extraversion are inde- 
pendent constructs which may be inde- 

ndently measured. With regard to social 
desirability this finding reaffirms the find- 
ing reported by Schwartz and Giacoman 
(1972). Guilt, as a personality trait and as 
an emotional state likewise appeared to 
be independent constructs capable of 
valid measurement. The ACL measures of 
social desirability and the 16PF measure 
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Summary: Music preferences of process and reactive schizophrenics off tranquilizers for 
two weeks were compared. Groups did not differ significantly in age, IQ, symptom severity, 
institutionalization, or physiological arousal. Preference for relaxing over stimulating music 
was viewed as indicating greater responsiveness and capacity to differentiate among external 
stimuli, Based on a theory of schizophrenic deficit proposing different levels of cognitive 
development and responsivity in process and reactive schizophrenics, the reactives were 
predicted to have stronger preferences for relaxing music. Results supported generalization 
of Silverman, Cromwell, and Broen's theories of attention to auditory phenomena and the 
hypothesis and supporting theory of the current study. 


Responsiveness to the environment has 
often served as a prognostic criterion in 
schizophrenia with unresponsiveness (i.e., 
flattened affect) indicative of poor prog- 
nosis and the presence of responsiveness, 
even overresponsiveness, a favorable sign. 
Premorbid adjustment (the process- 
reactive dimension) has also been found 
to be a useful prognostic indicator 
(Garmezy, 1968; Phillips, 1953; Wittman, 
1941). A positive relationship between 
good premorbid adjustment (reactive sta- 
tus) and greater affective responsiveness 
has frequently been found (Davis & 
DeWolfe, 1971; DeWolfe, 1962; Kantor & 
Herron, 1966; Phillips, 1953; Wittman, 
1941). 

There has been general agreement that 
both process and reactive schizophrenics 
characteristically show high levels of 
arousal, particularly using heart and 
breathing rate measures. For instance, 
Fenz and Velner (1970) found both proc- 
ess and reactive schizophrenics were sig- 
nificantly above normals in heart and 
breathing rates but did not differ from 
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each other. McDonald (1971) found her 
reactive and process Ss had higher heart) 
and breathing rates than the schizo- 
phrenic Ss of Fenz and Velner. 

On a behavioral level, reactives have 
consistently been found to be more 
responsive in a variety of tasks (Berman, 
1963; DeWolfe, 1962; Moriarity & Kates, 
1962; True, 1966). Recent theories relat- 
ing attention to premorbid adjustment 
indicated reactives were both more. 
responsive and achieved better differen: į 
tiation of visual stimuli (Broen, 1968; 
Cromwell, 1968; Pearl, 1962; Silverman, | 
1964). 

Another approach involving respont 
Siveness was seen in a recently propose 
theoretical explanation for cognitive e: 
icit in schizophrenia which relate 
responsiveness to premorbid adjustmen 
(DeWolfe, 1971a, 1971b). This position | 
suggests that reactives: (a) have shown 4 
more normal cognitive development; (b 
are strongly emotionally expressive; an 
(c) are highly and sometimes overly 
responsive to environmental stimuli. This 
formulation suggests that under stress Of 
when acutely disturbed, the cognitive 
functioning of reactives will show consi 
erably more impairment than under n 
favorable conditions. This increased de ; 
icit is expected to be due to disorganiZe 
tion related to overresponsiveness to €n 
ronmental stimuli. H 

The process schizophrenics in contra 
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are expected to show considerable cogni- 
tive deficit under most conditions 
because they are proposed to have: (a) 
incomplete cognitive development mani- 
fested in idiosyncratic thought organiza- 
tion; (b) current underresponsiveness to 
task-relevant environmental stimuli result- 
ing in limited input; and (c) poor motiva- 
tion due to emotional withdrawal. 

Although the formulation was based 
on much of the research cited above and 
other research found in recent reviews 
(Higgins, 1964, 1969), a need for suffi- 
cient support from well-controlled stud- 
ies, remains. Higgins (1969), Lang and 
Buss (1965), and Kantor and Herron 
(1966) have pointed out that interpreta- 
tion of most studies of schizophrenic def- 
icit and premorbid adjustment has been 
made difficult by lack of control of con- 
founding variables. Overlap in the process 
and reactive groups, institutionalization, 
medication effects, and severity of cur- 
rent symptoms were cited as variables too 
infrequently considered. Lang and Buss 
(1965) also noted that results, based on 
male subjects only, are often generalized 
to male and female schizophrenics with- 
out sufficient justification from studies 
using Ss of both sexes. 

Recent controlled studies have sup- 
ported some of the basic assumptions of 
the proposed formulation. For instance, 
DeWolfe (1971a), DeWolfe and Koniecz- 
ny (1973), and O'Keefe (1972) found 
greater idiosyncracy in the cognitive 
structure of process Ss and a more normal 
development for reactives. Greater moti- 
vation (Davis, Dizzonne, & DeWolfe, 
1971) and stronger affective expression 
(Davis & DeWolfe, 1971) were also found 
for reactives compared with process 
schizophrenics. 

The current study served as an evalua- 
tion of the assumption that reactives are 
more responsive to external stimuli than 
are the process in a situation which does 
not use a task with a performance scored 
on a right-wrong or better-worse basis. 
The present study used music preferences 
as a measure of responsiveness to stimula- 
tion. The Ss listened to paired musical 
selections, one of which was stimulating 
and one relaxing. The reactives, according 
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to the formulation being tested, are 
highly responsive to external stimulation 
and more normal in cognitive develop- 
ment and they should show a stronger 
preference for the relaxing selections than 
the process Ss who are purported to be 
underresponsive. 

The logic for the specific prediction of 
a stronger preference for relaxing music 
for reactives than for process schizo- 
phrenics involves three factors covered 
above. These factors were: (a) differ- 
ences in capacity to differentiate among 
stimuli related to differences in respon- 
siveness; (b) differences in level of cogni- 
tive development; and (c) high levels of 
arousal. 

‘As indicated above, both process and 
reactive schizophrenics are character- 
istically at a high level of arousal and 
often equally high. The specific predic- 
tion of a greater preference for relaxing 
music for reactives was based on several 
steps. Process schizophrenics are underre- 
sponsive to environmental stimuli and dif- 
ferentiate poorly between them, Thus, 
the stimulating vs. relaxing quality of the 
musical selections should have little rele- 
vance for them and little effect on them. 
The reactives, on the other hand, are 
highly responsive and capable of fine dis- 
criminations among environmental stim- 
uli. The reactives, it was anticipated, 
would be affected by the stimulating or 
relaxing qualities of the selections. Fur- 
ther, since they are expected to be both 
at a high level of arousal and to have 
achieved a relatively normal cognitive 
development, they would be expected to 
show a stronger preference for the relax- 
ing music which could be expected to 
help lower their level of arousal. 


Method 

Subjects 

The 19 Ss used in the study were par 
ticipants in a drug efficacy study. The 10 
males and 9 females serving as Ss were 
diagnosed as schizophrenic and their rec- 
ords indicated no history of brain 
damage, alcoholism or drug addiction, 
and no history of electroconvulsive 
and/or other “shock” therapy in the past 
nine months. The Ss were seen after a 
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two-week drug free period. Although this 
period without medication would by no 
means completely rule out the effects of 
drugs on responsiveness, it could certainly 
be expected to reduce them and differ- 
ences in current and immediate past level 
of medication would not exist. 

The process-reactive distinction was 
based on information from the General 
Information Questionnaire and/or case 
history rated on an amplified and stan- 
dardized version of the Phillips Scale of 
Premorbid Adjustment (DeWolfe, 1968). 
The seven reactives received Phillips scale 
scores of 12 or less, while the 12 process 
Ss included only those with scores of 17 
or over. There were four females and 
three males among the seven reactives and 
five females and seven males among the 
12 process Ss. 


Measures 
The music preferences task consisted 
of five pairs of 1 minute excerpts from 
songs with each pair containing one stim- 
ulating and one relaxing selection. The 
paired selections were either from the 
same piece of music played by the same 
group, or from two songs on the same 
record, both played by the same group. 
The pairs were: 1. The Largo vs. the 
final movement of Dvorak's New World 
Symphony; 2.A quiet passage and the 
finale of the Tchaikowsky 1812 Overture; 
3. Khachaturian's Sabre Dance vs. a quiet 
selection by the same orchestra; 4. An 
unusually slow-paced Dave Brubeck quar- 
tet selection vs. one of their more typical 
pieces; and 5. A sad soul trumpet, string 
bass, and drums arrangement vs. a mod- 
ern jazz number by the same group. Five 
judges with wide variation in music train- 
ing and tastes rated the pairs of stimuli. 
There was perfect agreement in their 
judgments of the relative level of stimula- 
tion of the pairs. 

Among the five pairs of musical selec- 
tions, relaxing and stimulating pieces 
were alternately first. There were two 
tapes with the piece which was first in the 
pair on one tape occurring last on the 
other tape with the two tapes used in 
counterbalanced order in the groups. AII 
Ss were also rated on the Inpatient Multi- 
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dimensional Psychiatric Scale (IMP! 
(Lorr & Klett, 1967) and given the Fi 
Range Picture Vocabulary IQ Ti 
(Ammons & Ammons, in press). The tot 
time each S had spent in psychiatric hi 
pitalizations was also recorded. 


Procedure 

The Ss were seen individually and we 
seated in a chair equipped to take several 
physiological indices, e.g., heart and body: 
movement rates and skin conductance, 
After the equipment was explained and 
attached, the Ss heard ten minutes of 
relaxing music. The music preference task 
was explained and the S heard and indi- 
cated his preference on each of the five 
pairs of selections. A word recall task was 
interpolated between the musical prefer- 
ences tasks. These data were not directily 
relevant to the focus of the current study 
and are presented elsewhere (DeWolfe & 
Konieczny, 1973). 


Considerable care was taken to insure 
that the expected differences in patterns 
of attention between the process and 
reactive groups would have a minimal 
effect on their choices in the musical 
preferences task. The word recall task was 
only interpolated after the S had stated a 
preference in one pair of musical selec- 
tions and prior to the introduction of the 
next pair. The S indicated his or her pref- 
erence immediately after hearing the sec- 
ond selection of each pair. The process of © 
administration for each pair of musical 
excerpts was as follows: (a) the S was — 
told he or she would soon hear the audi- ' 
ble tone, or “beep,” which precedes the 
first selection; (b) the tone was heard å 
few seconds later followed by the first 
one minute musical selection; (c) the $ 
was told that he or she had heard the first 
selection and would soon hear another 
signal which would indicate that the sec 
ond selection was coming; (d) the tone 
sounded again followed by the secon 
one minute musical selection; and (€) | 
immediately after the end of the second 
selection, the S was asked which selection 
he or she preferred. The entire process for 
each pair usually took 2.5 to 3 minutes » 
with the S's attention focused on the task 
four times during this brief period. These 1 
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precautions seemed likely to keep any 
effects due to group differences in pat- 
terns of attention at a minimum. 

Finally, the S was given the IQ test. 
Male Ss were seen by a male examiner 
and females by a female. As part of the 
drug efficacy study in which the Ss were 
participating, each S was independently 
seen by a male and female judge who 
rated them on the Inpatient Multidimen- 
sional Psychiatric Scale, (IMPS).(Lorr & 
Klett, 1967). 


Results and Discussion 

The current study used relatively small 
samples and unequal sized groups. This 
was because the Ss were participants ina 
medication study and, thus, could be 
tested following 4 two-week 
phenothiazine-free period. The use of a 
small number of cases and unequal groups 
sometimes leads readers to devalue the 
results of a study. From the statistical 
point of view, these conditions could be 
used as a rationale for giving greater 
weight to the results when positive results 
are found. Both a small number of cases 
and unequal group sizes increase the 
probability of a Type II or Beta error 
(i.e., missing significant differences which 
exist in the populations under study), 
thus constituting à conservative estimate 
of the presence of an effect. 

The other major concern with small 
sample studies is that the samples will be, 
in some way, biased. Since the Ss used in 
this study were an intact sample from 
another study, they were not à random 
sample, but this is no different from any 
study using matched samples. Further, 
the Ss were selected by investigators 
other than the authors as appropriate 
candidates for treatment with specific 
tranquilizers. Since these Ss were selected 
without knowledge of the purposes of the 
present study, they seem logically to rep- 
resent an unbiased selection for the pur- 
poses of the current investigation. 

The hypothesis of the current study 
predicted a relatively greater preference 
for relaxing musical selections by reac- 
tives than by the process Ss. The reac- 
tives mean percent of preferences for 
the relaxing musical piece from the pairs 
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was 68.6 which was significantly (f = 
221, df = 17, p < .05) greater than the 
mean of 52.9 for the process group- 


Neither age (r = --11, df =17,ns) nor 
ihe sex of the patient (t =< 1.00, df= 
17, ns) was significantly related to prefer- 
ences for relaxing music and as indicated 
in Table 1, the process and reactive 
groups did not differ in IQ, length of 
institutionalization, physiological level of 
arousal, and clinical symptoms on the 
IMPS scales. Thus, the significant results 
using the process-reactive distinction 
could not logically be due to these vari- 
ables. Further, the patients had been 
without tranquilizing medication for two 
weeks prior to testing. The findings 
appeared to be free from most of the 
known artifacts and to apply to both 
male and female schizophrenics. 

The results of the present study 
appeared to clearly support the hypoth- 
esis that reactives would show a stronger 
preference for relaxing musical selections 
than would process schizophrenics. These 
results were consistent with the theoret- 
ical formulation relating emotional 
responsiveness and premorbid adjustment 
to cognitive functioning in schizophrenia 
from which the main hypothesis of the 
study was derived. The findings were 
most relevant to the parts of the formula- 
tion suggesting that process schizo- 
phrenics are underresponders and poorly 
differentiate environmental stimuli and 
that reactives are highly responsive and 
differentiate well among environmental 
stimuli. 

Recent theories relating attention to 
premorbid adjustment in schizophrenia 
were also supported by these results, 
Pearl (1962) characterized reactive 
schizophrenics as having à high rate of 
stimulus input with process Ss showing 
reduced input. Silverman (1964) indi- 
cated that the process were minimal scan- 
ners with undifferentiated field articula- 
tion and acute reactives were high scan- 
ners with well differentiated field articu- 
lation. Broen’s (1968) breadth of field ar- 
ticulation theory and Cromwell’s (1968) 
high vs. low stimulus redundancy ap- 
proach both suggested that process schiz- 
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Table 1 
Reactive and Process Group Differences on Control Measures 
Measure Reactive Process t Test 
" 
38.00 2.00 
5.99 9.47 
Verbal IQ 98.00 105.00 « 1.00 
S.D. 19.41 19.43 
Composit Score Mean 50.00 55.79 « 1.00 
of 
Physiological Arousal? S.D. 13.13 12.17 
Months of Mean 9.00 17.33 « 1.00 
Lifetime 
Institutionalized 10.62 21.28 [ 


Severity of 
Current 
Symptoms? 


^ Since age was not significantly (r = ~.11, df 


variable measure, (% 


> The mean of the summed standardized 


All t Tests for Process and Reactive Differences 
on 10 IMPS Scales 
Not Significant. 


= 17, ns) related to the dependent 
preference for relaxing music) the near significant process- 
reactive age difference would have little or no effect on the results of group com- 
parisons on the music preferences measure. 


scores (M = 50, SD = 10, using the values of 


McDonald [1971]) of skin conductance in micromohs, heart rate in beats per. 
minute, breathing rate in cycles per minute, and body shifts per minute, was used as 


the composite score. 


° The values for the Ms, SDs, and ts related to the process-reactive comparisons on 
the 10 IMPS scales are available from the senior author. 


ophrenics were underresponders and re- 
actives overresponders. Although these 
four theories may differ widely in Scope 
and in areas of concentration within the 
field of attention, they agree on the un- 
derresponsiveness of the process schizo- 
phrenics and the higher responsiveness of. 
reactives. The data of the current study 


support these theories as related to thé 
process and reactive dimension. The E i 
rent study which used auditory stim i 
could be viewed as indicating the general 
zation of the Silverman, Cromwell, an A 
Broen theories which were based a 
visual attention phenomena. Thus, bo d 
the generalization of these theories of a! Ü 
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tention and the theoretical formulation 
which served as the basis for the hypothe- 

sis of the present study were supported 
by the results. 
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Basic research on learning and memory 
has adequately demonstrated the substan- 
tial effects of the organization of material 
on recall (Bower, 1970). While this work 
was not oriented toward characteristics of 
the research subject, researchers in the 
area of personality have long been inter- 
ested in a parallel phenomenon, namely, 
individual differences in the way people 
organize their experiences and the rela- 
tionship between these cognitive styles 
and other behavior. 

A large number of dimensions describ- 
ing cognitive styles have been postulated 
and operationalized, with varying degrees 
of success in demonstrating the theoreti- 
cal or predictive usefulness of the con- 
struct (Gormly, 1971). Efforts toward 
the assessment of cognitive style variables 
have encountered the same problems of 
measurement which confront the assess- 
ment of other personality variables, relia- 
bility and validity. Although these prob- 
lems have been documented in the litera- 
ture (Shrauger, 1967; Vannoy, 1965; 
Wyer, 1964), they have not come under a 
systematic, empirical attack. Perhaps the 
small amount of concern with funda- 
mental psychometric properties of cogni- 
tive measures is a result of the theoretical 
rather than the practical nature of re- 
search in this area. In theoretical studies 
the proportion of variance accounted for 
by the personality variable is frequently a 
minor concern of the investigator, while 


1 Portions of the methods replicate a pro- 
cedure of Fischer, E. H., Pastore, W. J., & 
Gormly, J. The Rokeach Interrelations Task 
and the F-scale as measures of susceptibility to 
prestige influences. Paper read at the meeting of 
ae larem Psychological Association, Boston, 


Cognitive Style as a Dimension of Personality’ 


JOHN GORMLY 
Rutgers, The State University 


Summary: Sixty college students were selected on the basis of their performance on an ` 
unstructured personality measure, Rokeach’s Interrelations Task. Interrelatedness of ideas 
was significantly related to resistance to the influence of peer norms and to performance on 
a comprehensive, college-level examination. These findings extend the construct validity of 
interrelatedness and join other studies to demonstrate the importance and scope of this 
personality variable. A test construction strategy is discussed which would change the assess- 
ment of interrelatedness from a dichotomous classification to a continuum. 


in applied studies it is the criterion of suce 
cess. Whatever the reason for the lack of 
emphasis on reliability and validity in re- 
search on cognitive styles, these psycho) 
metric issues are vital concerns. 
One of the earliest personality meas) 
ures to explicitly measure a dimension of 
congitive style was Rokeach's Interre-d 
lations Task (1951). The S is presented! 
with 10 religious and political-economic 
terms which are highly familiar to college 
students and is asked to specify how 
these terms are interrelated. Gormly ; 
(1971) described a revision of Rokeach's 
original scoring system which yielded à 
dichotomous classification system wi 
satisfactory inter-judge reliability: 95052 
agreement for 138 Ss. In addition to the 
reliability data, this study validated as 
pects of Rokeach's theoretical exposition 
of interrelatedness of ideas. College stu: 
dents were asked to solve mathematic 
problems which differed in their logical 
complexity, the number of bits of infor 
mation necessary to solve the problems. 
Ss who were classified as Comprehensive” 
(they interrelated all 10 terms under 3| 
single abstraction) were more efficient In 
solving logically complex problems than 
Ss designated as Non-Comprehensive 
(they did not interrelate all 10 terms un 
der a single abstraction); there were nO 
differences between the groups for less” 
complex problems of the same type- 


Further support for Rokeach’s formt- 
lation of Interrelatedness was provided by 
Gollin and Rosenberg (1956). They 
found a significant association bel 
performance on the Interrelations Es 
and the complexity with which peop 
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described the character of a person they 
had seen in a film. 

The two studies described above ex- 
tended the construct validity of the Inter- 
relations Task into the domain of mathe- 
matical problem-solving and person per- 
ception. These studies provided support 
for the position that interrelatedness of 
ideas, as a personality variable, is related 
to quite varied kinds of behavior. The 
present study was designed to further in- 
vestigate the breadth of involvement of 


: this cognitive variable. Two kinds of per- 
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formance which intuitively should be in- 
fluenced by individual differences in in- 
terrelatedness of ideas were analyzed: 
(a) susceptibility to influence from 
normative information which is discrep- 
ant from the person's opinion, and 
(b) performance on a comprehensive col- 
lege examination. 

Previous work? has demonstrated that 
changes in judgments occur following 
normative information of how peers re- 
sponded, but this effect is greatly attenu- 
ated when the person has a number of 


„associated ideas which support his orig- 


inal position. The associated ideas appar- 
ently serve to cognitively anchor the per- 
son's judgment. Interrelatedness is postu- 
lated to reflect individual differences in 
the way people organize their ideas. Com- 
prehensive styles represent a higher de- 
gree of cognitive association than Non- 
Comprehensive styles, consequently, it is 
predicted that Ss classified as Comprehen- 
sive will be less influenced by normative 
information that Ss classified as Non- 
Comprehensive. 

The scoring system for the Interrela- 
tions Task indicates that Comprehensive 
styles are hierarchical styles of associating 
ideas, i.e., a large number of abstractions 
are subsumed under an even broader ab- 
straction. Work on memory has demon- 
strated that a hierarchical organization of 
material is a major factor for improved 
recall (Bower, 1970). A comprehensive 
course examination at the college level 
should provide a reasonable task to exam- 
ine differences in memory between 


E Unpublished manuscript, Anne Gormly & 
John Gormly, “The role of cognitive anchoring 
in conformity behavior,” Rutgers University, 
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groups who appear to have stylistic differ- 
ences in the degree of their hierarchical 
organization of ideas. 


Method 


Subjects 

Sixty undergraduates enrolled in an in- 
troductory social psychology course at 
the University of Ilinois participated in 
this study. They were part of a larger 
group who had been tested on the Inter- 
relations Task and were selected on the 
basis of availability for future testing. 
Thirty Ss were classified as Comprehen- 
sive, and 30 were classified as Non-Com- 
prehensive, They were assigned to the 
treatment conditions using random 
tables. Eighteen Ss were female; the sex 
variable was approximately balanced 
across treatment conditions. 


Procedure 

The Ss were tested in groups of 15. 
They were told that the purpose of the 
research was to investigate students’ atti- 
tudes and opinions on a wide variety of 
topics. During the testing session they 
were asked to rank-order their values and 
to respond to a survey of attitudes. Fol- 
lowing these tasks they were given a list 
of 10 professions to rank-order from 1 
(most) to 10 (least) according to the in- 
telligence required and social usefulness 
of the professions. Half of the students 
were told that in preceding years seniors 
from the University of Illinois had ranked 
politics 10th (last) for both attributes; 
the other half were told that in preceding 
years students from the University of Illi- 
nois had ranked the professions, but no 
norms were given. This task is a mod- 
ification of a procedure devised by Asch, 
Block, and Hertzman (1938). 

The grades in the social psychology 
course which these Ss were taking were 
determined from a single examination at 
the end of the course. The examination 
covered all of the lectures plus Roger 
Brown’s text, Social Psychology (1965), 
with factual, objectively scored items. 


Results 


The means for the rankings of intelli- 
gence required and social usefulness of 
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Table 1 


Mean Rankings of Intelligence Required and Social Usefulness of Politics 


Intelligence 


Social Usefulness 


Comprehensive 
Non-Comprehensive 


politics are given in Table 1. An analysis 
of variance of these data showed a signifi- 
cant effect for the norm-treatment (F = 
39.5, p « .01) and a significant interac- 
tion between the norm-treatment and 
cognitive classification (F = 11.4, p < 
.01). This interaction supports the hy- 
pothesis regarding the construct validity 
of the Interrelations Task: Ss assessed as 
Non-Comprehensive were more influ- 
enced by the normative information that 
Ss assessed to be Comprehensive. 

Both main effects and their interaction 
are statistically significant for the ranking 
of social usefulness (norm-treatment, F = 
7.28, p < .01; cognitive classification, F = 
4.21, p < .05; interaction, F = 6.13, p< 
-05). Again, the means show that Non- 
Comprehensive Ss were more influenced 
by the discrepant normative information 
than were Comprehensive Ss. 

The median test was used to analyze 
the relationship between the students’ 
performance on their course examination 
and their performance on the Interrela- 
tions Task. Twenty-one students who 
were classified as Comprehensive scored 
above the median test-grade and nine 
scored below the median, leaving nine 
students classified as Non-Comprehensive 
above the median and 21 below. This dif- 
ference was significant, p < .01, X? = 
8.07. 

Discussion 


Within the limits of the method of this 
study, the hypotheses linking interrela- 
tedness and performance were supported. 
Ss classified as Comprehensive were less 


Norm Norm 
“10th” No Norm “10th” 
7.20 5.53 5.67 
8.87 5.40 Jog 


influenced by normative information 
which was discrepant from their own 
opinion than Ss classified as Non-Compre- 
hensive. Comprehensive Ss performed 
better on a college examination which in- 
volved mastery of a large amount of in- 
formation than Non-Comprehensive Ss. 
These findings, together with the Gollin 
and Rosenberg and the Gormly studies, 
demonstrate a range of converging evi- 
dence for the importance and generality , 
of this personality variable, interrelated- 
ness of ideas. 

Given that research in perception and 
in memory has well established the prime 
role of the organization of stimuli on per- 
formance, it is quite reasonable that the 
organization which a person characteris- 
tically gives to his experiences should also 
influence a broad range of that person s | 
performance. Although several studies L 
have now presented support for the con- 
struct validity of interrelatedness, many 
issues relevant to this variable are left out- 
standing. 

The isomorphism between the postu- 
lated nature of the cognitive style and the 
manner in which it is assessed seems 2 | 
desirable condition, but the dichotomous 
system of classification is inadequate. In- 
terrelatedness of ideas is not something? 
person has or does not have; in general, i j 
is a matter of degree. The assessment © 
interrelatedness awaits the developmen’ 
Of a system which permits the measure 
ment of this variable on a continuum. - k 

The absence of a good behavioral cd 
rion for interrelatedness, however, Ma 
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the development of this new measure 
quite difficult. A rational strategy would 
be to formulate several lists of abstrac- 
tions and have people describe the associ- 
ations among the members of each list. 
„Each list could be scored 1 (Comprehen- 
^sive) or 0 (Non-Comprehensive), with the 
person's interrelatedness score equal to 
the sum of the scores over all lists. 
While interrelatedness is considered to 
be a general characteristic of a person's 
cognitive style, researchers must be ro- 
bust enough in their conceptualization of 
this dimension to expect that individual 
differences in experiences may result in 
Specific content domains of ideas being 
highly interrelated, even though the per- 
son shows Non-Comprehensive organiza- 
tion in many content domains. To state 
this more concretely, we should expect 
that a person who has completed an un- 
dergraduate major in psychology would 
have a more interrelated view of this con- 
tent domain than a person who has not 
„Studied psychology, even though in gen- 
‘eral the second person had a higher de- 
gree of interrelatedness. This reasonable 
expectation would have to be considered 
in the selection of items for an expansion 
of the Interrelations Task as well as in the 
selection of dependent measures to be 
eed for their association with interre- 
atedness. 
ncm with the development of in- 
de pen as a cognitive style, raises 
ai ral important questions: What is the 
ee for the development of hier- 
Hs sid of cognitive abstractions? When 
kea le individual differences in interre- 
R emerge? What other develop- 
A Eee (e.g., birth order, sex, 
fee class) are correlated with these 
T se differences? Recent research 
a x F that there are likely to be devel- 
Ma a variables which are related to 
d lve styles. Work by Kagan (1971) 
child DEDE. that elementary school 
Xm Md can be ‘scored for reflection- 
Pb Sivity in their approaches to solving 
ae us which contain uncertainty, and 
UNA ents are consistent in their styles 
RE m iu of tasks. Longitudinal 
lets. leld dependence-independence, 
cognitive style measure, has 
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demonstrated a high degree of relative 
stability from childhood to young adult- 
hood and a progressive increase in field 
independence during the years of physical 
growth (Witkin, Goodenough, & Karp, 
1967). à 

The relationship between interrelated- 
ness and performance on a comprehensive 
examination brings to mind a frequently 
occurring complaint of some college stu- 
dents, namely, that examinations only 
test how well you have memorized the 
subject matter. These same students ap- 
pear to find very little organization in the 
text or the lectures; they find instead a 
series of discrete facts. As the material to 
be mastered increases, such an approach 
to learning must be overburdening. Do 
students who report that college educa- 
tion is a test of memorization skills actu- 
ally have an under-developed hierarchical 
organization of the material they are 
studying, which in turn is related to a 
general cognitive style of non-comprehen- 
siveness? At this point that is an empirical 
question which raises practical issues re- 
garding the impact of cognitive styles. 
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Saying vs. Doing: A Criticism of the Higdon 
and Brodsky Study of the Hand Test AOR 


EDWIN E. WAGNER 
University of Akron 


It is difficult enough trying to evaluate 
the validity of a projective technique 
without having the research literature 
cluttered up with irrelevant and mislead- 
ing studies. Higdon and Brodsky (1973) 
investigated the Hand Test AOR “... 
with respect to written measures of hos- 
tility, toward self, task and experimenter 
[p. 363].” The authors correctly 
quote from the manual that the Hand 
Test reveals the individual as he is at pres- 
ent, not how he was or could be (Wagner, 
1962). Had they read a bit further they 
would have come across another direct 
and unequivocal statement: “... the test 
usually reveals action tendencies which 
are close to the motor system and readily 
expressed in behavior ... [p.2] Or, 
had they consulted the basic rationale 
pophcity presented on the first page of 
the manual they would have noted the 
following: “It is assumed, in way of ratio- 
nale, that prototypal action tendencies 
will be projected into pictures of hands 
fee Any remaining doubts could have 
een dispelled by reviewing a more recent 
ment of Hand Test rationale: “The 
: and Test measures behavioral tendencies 
(or the lack of them) ... [Wagner, 1971, 
* 429]." Clearly, since the inception of 
he instrument, it has been consistently 
RANA that the Hand Test mainly 
E. ects behavior — what people do, not 
Hin they say (or write) they will do. 
in 3 ae and Brodsky use the term “overt” 
em heir title, yet at no time did they 
the wa a measure of overt aggression in 
m sense that the term is usually under- 
Stood in the literature. 
mo there is nothing objectionable 
E ut studying the effects of frustration 
verbalized feelings of hostility; but to 


equate self-report with overt aggression is 
to engage in a conceptual obfuscation 
which flies in the face of common sense 
as well as the recognized legal distinction 
between saying and doing without which 
we might all wind up in jail. The Hand 
Test does not seek to hide behind "inter- 
nal states," goes on record as reflecting 
overt behavior, and is therefore vulner- 
able to refutation by research which legit- 
imately investigates human actions. Why 
then do Higdon and Brodsky choose to 
“validate” the Hand Test against “crite- 
ria? which have little to do with what the 
test purports to measure? They report 
that... . if one wants to find if individ- 
uals are angered by frustrating situations, 
simply asking them is a more effective 
and accurate method [p.363]." A care- 
ful perusal of Hand Test rationale plus a 
little reflection could have led the authors 
to the same conclusion and saved them 
the trouble of conducting the study in 


the first place. 
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International League of Societies for 
the Mentally Handicapped: The ILSMH, 
with headquarters in Brussels, has created 
an Information Service designed to gather 
and disseminate information on mental 
deficiency and related subjects. The In- 
formation Service headquarters is in 
Spain and has set as its primary goal the 
collection of "everything published on 
mental deficiency (books, periodic publi- 
cations, surveys, reports, etc.), together 
with other subjects related with it." The 
Service will provide materials and infor- 
mation to the ILSMH Associations (there 
are 62 member countries) and individual 
professionals upon request. Please advise 
the Information Service of any relevant 
material you may have and the names and 
addresses of individuals and Documenta- 
tion Centers through which such informa- 
tion might be obtained. Information 
should be sent to: Jose I. Eguia, Chair- 
man, Information Service, International 
League of Societies for the Mentally 
Handicapped, Olmos 7 — Bidebieta, P.O. 
Box 667, San Sebastian, Spain. 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Book Reviews 


Adelaide Bry (Editor) Inside Psycho- 
herapy: Nine Clinicians Tell How They 
Work and What They Are Trying to 
Accomplish. New York: Basic Books, 
1972, xxviii & 162 pages, $6.95. 


The volume is composed of responses 
by nine therapists to Bry's questions. The 
quality of the questions depend on Bry's 
prior experience with each therapist's 
work and as such ranges from subjectively 
positive with Perls to little understanding 
and resulting poor communication on 
both sides with Wolpe. Yet, this may pro- 
vide the most favorable feature of the 
book | for the specialist; it occasionally 
permits glimpses of the therapists as peo- 
ple. But such moments are rare because 
the interviewer tries to attain too many 
Objectives at once. 


A first goal is to provide the layman 


M theory of personality, rationale 
p erapy, and method of procedure of 
Fe aof the nine approaches. Fifteen 

ort pages, especially of an interview for- 


mat, just do not permit an accurate, 


K matio, or balanced introduction. The 
im is not dissimilar to the level of 
on ption which an intelligent layman 

ght obtain by cornering a therapist at a 


cocktail party. The nonprofessional 


Der may think he has learned some- 
Ri g without knowing how much he is 
issing. 


i 


ine professional reader looking for the 
ide” aspects, the clues to different 


therapists’ ideas as they work, will find a 


e TE ind 
W exciting moments. Erwin Singer, rep- 


Tesenting Frommian thera i 
py. provides an 
is when he says (pp. 53-54): “You 
de behind words with relatively 


unsophisticated people . . 


. Fancy words 


b no With them I have to think 
A rod at do I really mean?" Ross Speck, 
ier i family therapy, provides 
Mane r (p. 93): “I set up an early alli- 
ker denm the labeled one. Maybe no one 
another ore had tried to see her as just 
ments T person in the family." Such com- 
Would are all too rare and the material 
Tate] probably have been more accu- 

Y, evenly, and fully presented by the 


„rapists themselves without the inter- 


View format. 


The one exception is Perls, who 
refuses to be interviewed, or even to 
believe that Bry is "really" there for an 
interview rather than a personal session, 
Contrasted to Hammett's careful presen- 
tation of psychoanalytic concepts and 
Bindrim's faith in nude marathons, Perls 
does and is. He gives a sample of himself 
but he refuses to tell about himself. From 
the encounter presented, we learn some- 
thing about Perls and a great deal or noth- 
ing about gestalt therapy. This chapter 
has the immediacy and novelty one 
wishes for the whole book. 

A final dimension is provided by Lewis 
Wolberg's introduction in which he tries 
to highlight commonalities among differ- 
ent approaches. The essay is thoughtful 
and constructive and aims to identify and 
abstract general concepts from specific 
interview responses. 

In summary, a resume of theories and 
procedures, a view “inside” to the work- 
ing hypotheses of the therapist, and a 
chance to meet interesting people who 
happen to be therapists are all valuable 
purposes. Doing all at once is very diffi- 
cult, and this too brief book samples buf 


does not succeed. 


Leonard P. Ullmann 
Department of Psychology 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 


R. League. Assessing 
Infancy. Gainesville, 
Press, 1971, 56 


K. R. Bzoch and 
Language Skills in 
Florida: Tree of Life 
pages, $9.00. wc 

Very few measures of language ability 
of children in the birth to three years of 
age range exist. Most of those available 
are embedded in general tests of early de- 
velopment such as the Bayley Scales of 
Infant Development or the Gesell examin- 
ation. Although there is now a fair 
amount of research on language develop- 
ment in this age range and the age of ap- 
pearance of many key linguistic functions 
is rather well-defined, there have been 
few attempts to make use of this informa- 
tion in developing assessment procedures. 
Bzoch and League have taken advantage 
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of this body of research in preparing their 
Receptive-Expressive Emergent Language 
Scale. 

The Scale is not administered to the 
child who is the subject of the study; in- 
stead, the mother is interviewed about 
her child's language behavior. In this re- 
spect, it is similar to the Denver Develop- 
mental Screening Test. The language in- 
terview covers both receptive and expres- 
sive skills. Questions are arranged in sets 
of three for each type of language for one 
month intervals through one year of age, 
two month intervals to two years, and 
three month intervals up to three years. 
The items were originally gleaned from 
the research literature and checked 
through laboratory studies. Placement for 
items was based on a longitudinal study 
of 50 children and a 100 child cross-sec- 
tional study. Comparison with the age 
placements of Bayley and Gesell language 
items finds them quite similar. 

The authors claim a high degree of 
validity for the Scale when the Stanford- 
Binet and Vineland Test of Social Matur- 
ity are used as criteria, but no data are 
reported. Why these measures were used 
rather than more linguistically relevant 
measures is not clear. 

Inter-scorer reliability, using a rather 
liberal agreement standard, is between 
90% and 100%. Test-retest reliability with 
three weeks intervening is .71. 

Although the Scale is offered as a 
means of obtaining early diagnoses for 
deafness, infantile autism, and mental re- 
tardation, no data at all are reported for 
results with these clinical groups. Again, a 
claim is made for the value of the Scale in 
assessing “functional learning disability” 
in children participating in early interven- 
tion programs, but no evidence is given 
that the Scale has ever actually been used 
for this purpose. Another serious lack is 
any report of the predictive powers of the 
measure. As a longitudinal study was 
done data on this must be available, but 

no results are reported. If the test is to be 
of diagnostic utility it should offer a high 
degree of predictability. 

While the scale is well-organized and 
clearly presented, many items are worded 
in ways that would almost certainly pose 
problems when interviewing a parent who 
has had little education. For example, 
how would the item, “Utterances now 
contain more consonants than at the 
6-month stage,” come across? There are 
several items of this type. The authors 
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claim that the interview may be cond 
ed successfully by relatively untrained 
aminers, but they include no document 
tion of their effectiveness with any 
middle-class parents. 

The Scale would have been of m 
greater value if the authors had provi 
information on its use with a variety off 
subjects and had taken pains to see that 
the items would be communicated mean- 
ingfully to parents of varying degrees oi 
sophistication. As it is, the Scale appea 
to have merit, but it was published pr 
maturely. 


Dale L. Johnson, PhD 
University of Houston 
Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 77004 


Harry J. S. Guntrip. Psychoanalytit 
Theory, Therapy, and the Self. N 
York: Basic Books, 1971, ix + 204 pag 
$6.95. 

Via Freud, Sullivan, Klein, Erikson 
Fairbairn, Hartmann, Winnicott, am 
Jacobson, the author explores the theo- 
retical origin of the self, its psychoane 
lytic development, and its relevance à 
application to modern therapeutic mel 
ods, especially in regard to in d 
(object) relations. Dr. Guntrip’s (Psy 
therapist and Lecturer at the Universit 
of Leeds) 1968 seminars at the Wi 
Alanson White Institute form the bi 
for this book. 

Tightly written and closely reason 
Guntrip presents bold formulations 
stimulate thinking and challenge conce] 
so as to make them better applicab! 
the extraordinarily complex realities W® 
which psychotherapists are concerned. 3 
Changes in psychoanalytical tl 
from the 1890s are traced from a ph 


the Oedipus complex and the pheno) 
of transference and resistance in UP 
ment. The scope widened as Klein 

Scribed mechanisms of early mental 
tioning related to the establishment 
ternal objects which reflect the dis 
of infantile experiences as influence 
instinctual drive derivatives; in Ame 
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psychosociology; in Fairbairn's connec- 
tions of internal-object-splittings and ego- 
splittings; with Erikson’s ego-identity 
studies (shift of emphasis from the de- 
scription of erotogenic zones to culturally 
developed social modalities of relations); 


and by Winnicott’s work on ego-origins in 


early mother-infant relationships. 


While maintaining that the major 
concern of psychoanalytic theory is to 
create 5... a consistently psychodynam- 
ic ego-theory of man as a whole person 
... [p.39],” Guntrip's argument is that 
of the two strands in Freud’s thought, the 
natural science and the psychodynamic, 
the physiological and the personal, the 
mechanistic and the object-relational, it is 
the latter that was struggling to develop 
independently. Physical survival is the 
business of biology. The level of psycho- 
analytic concern is reached when either 
... accepting or resisting, complying with 
or altering the environment, is in the serv- 
ice of quality of personality, not of mere 
goa of the organism [p.110] .” In the 
inal part of the volume Guntrip explores 
the schizoid phenomenon as being the 


Y basic struggle in psychotherapy. 


Having the courage of his convictions 
and the intellectual tirelessness to identi- 
fy new conceptual bases of operations, 
the author raises vital philosophical issues 
and practical concerns for every psycho- 
therapist, as when he states that "5... 
clinical practice does not exist as an arena 
for the display of psychodynamic theory; 
rather psychodynamic theory exists to 
preserve and develop whatever insights we 
gain in clinical practice [p.44] " and MEM 
in psychoanalysis science is for the first 
time challenged to understand and there 
by explain the unique individual, and 
that this must lead to a new development 
in our concept of what is science 
[p.177]." 


While putting into perspective a host 
of vexing theoretical and clinical prob- 
lems, there is a continuing commitment 
to principles of pragmatism and scholar- 
Ship. The style is reflective and relaxed, 
exhibiting vast erudition and an imagina- 
tion which opens fresh horizons. 


Barney Greenspan, PhD 
Bellefaire ps 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Henry G. Hansburg. Adolescent Sepa- 
ration Anxiety. Springfield, Illinois: 
chate C. Thomas, 1972. 190 pages, 


The dual and parallel problems of sep- 
aration and individuation have long inter- 
ested psychologists concerned with devel- 
opmental and psychoanalytic theory. The 
literature describing early childhood 
development abounds with diverse theo- 
retical discussions and formulations of 
early mother-child interaction, the proc- 
esses of ego formation, individuation and 
autonomy, and the effect of relatedness 
and separations that are experienced dur- 
ing the formative years. 

In Adolescent Separation Anxiety, 
Hansburg presents a method for assessing 
this anxiety in adolescents and offers a 
theoretical framework from which it can 
be viewed. His work is based on the writ- 
ings of Mahler and her study of early 
object relationships, human symbiosis 
and the beginnings of ego formation, 
Anna Freud’s focus on the intrapsychic 
and interpersonal relationships of the 
child, and Bowlby’s analysis of reactions 
to object loss. Most clinicians who have 
worked with adolescents will agree that 
the prime task of that phase of develop- 
ment is the loosening of early ties, with 
its attendant feelings of alienation and 
search for relatedness. Since separation 
anxiety is a universal experience, the 
response of this age group can be proto- 
typical of responses to stress in similar 
situations. 

HansBurg's interest in the problems of 
separation grew out of his many years of 
work with school phobic and symbiotic 
children. He noted a similarity in the 
overt behavior, subjective experiences and 
inner dynamics between children referred 
to a child care agency for placement in 
group residence homes and phobic chil- 
dren who became anxious when they 
either lost or became separated from 
someone to whom they were attached. 
His book is the condensation of his clin- 
ical experience, insight and research in 
the area of separation and its attendant 
reactions. 

The Separation Anxiety Test was 
designed to assist child care agencies to 
formulate adequate placement plans. 
Children in a placement agency experi- 
ence each change in their relationships 
and react with behavior associated with 
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separation anxiety. The quantification of 
these reactions enables agencies to make 
their judgments in a meaningful and pre- 
dictive way. That is, by utilizing a system- 
atic approach, the child's adaptive capac- 
ity could be rated and more clearly 
understood. 


The test consists of a series of 12 
drawings, each sketch depicting a separa- 
tion situation. These were graded as to 
the intensity of the stress. The situations 
range from a picture of a child being 
transferred to a new class to a picture of 
a child and his father standing at the 
mother's coffin. A set of statements 
describing a range of possible feelings 
associated with each picture are pre- 
sented, and the subject chooses those 
statements which describe his reactions. 
The pictures prompt the subjects to 
explore their feelings as they identify 
with the child in the drawing. They are 
also encouraged to talk about related 
memories and affects. After the adminis- 
tration of the test, a psychogram of the 
relative response frequencies for each 
adolescent is charted to arrive at a hier- 
archy of prepotent responses. These 
responses are grouped into the following 
response patterns: Attachment, Individu- 
ation, Hostility, Painful Tension, Reality 
Avoidance, Identity Stress, Impaired Con- 
centration and Sublimation. These pat- 
terns were developed by an analysis of 
the frequency of response and response 
clusters. 


The hypothetical construct of “Separa- 
tion anxiety” is made operational by 
defining its ramifications and method of 
quantification. A key formulation, the 
attachment-individuation balance, is pre- 
sented which describes the relationship 
between the attachment need and the 
wish for individuation. This balance 
appears to be a prognosticator of adapta- 
tion to future separation experiences. 


Painful tension, a pattern derived from 
phobic, anxiety and somatic reactions, is 
viewed as an antecedent to adaptation 
since it is an intermediary between the 
need for attachment and the wish for 
recovery of the lost person. Separation 
hostility, an innovative pattern which 
encompasses anger, projection and intra- 
punitive responses, may be a reaction to 
separation and arises from a fear of depri- 
vation of contact. Hansburg explains the 
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hostility of adolescent retaliation and 
acting-out as a consequence of the threat 
of separation. The attenuating role of 
therapeutic intervention for the adoles- 
cent with separation problems is clarified. 
In those cases where hostility exceeds the 
attachment need, it is indicative of seri- 
ous pathology. Adolescent identity stress 
is also discussed as a distinct pattern. 
These various response patterns, which 
are quantifiable through the use of the 
Separation Anxiety Test, are fully 
described and their interrelationship 
detailed. { 


The Separation Anxiety Test is metic- 
ulously described in great detail, as are 
the studies that preceded its formulation. 
Hansburg relies heavily on his clinical 
and experiential impressions. A number 
of case studies are presented and the 
clinical application of the method is 
clearly documented. What is plainly a 
defect is the lack of rigorous and exacting 
test construction. One wishes, as one 
reads the book, that a greater effort had 
been given to sampling, statistical valida- 
tion, and reliability studies. A more strin- 
gent approach might have developed a 
"test" rather than a clinical method or/ 
technique. The author is aware of these 
shortcomings and anticipates future 
study, utilizing more sophisticated proce- 
dures to improve the instrument. 


The test patterns are claimed to have 
heuristic value in anticipating acting-out, 
withdrawal, or resistance to a separation 
experience. Agencies involved in the 
intake and placement of adolescents 
should find this a helpful aid in decision- 
making. 


This volume adds to our understanding 
of separation anxiety. The technique 
evolved for its study has both diagnost 
and predictive merit. It is hoped thà 
these explorations will provide a sponi 
board for future studies in this mos 
important area. 


Alice Korobow, PhD 
50 Kenilworth Place 
Brooklyn, New York 11210 
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Milton G. Holmen and Richard F. 
Docter. Educational and Psychological 
Testing: A Study of the Industry and Its 
Practices. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1972, 218 pagges, $7.95. 


Following the 1965 picketing of the 
American Psychological Association's 
national headquarters, the APA Board of 
Professional Affairs requested that a 
group of psychologists meet to plan a 
review of the psychological testing indus- 
try. One long-range consequence of that 
planning session is the Holmen and 
Docter book. With support from the 
Russell Sage Foundation the authors 
undertook **... a study of the organiza- 
tions which comprise the industry, the 
structure and organization of the indus- 
try, the personnel involved ...," etc. In 
order to describe what they observed the 
authors feit it necessary to develop a 
System for evaluating the industry. 
Hence, in addition to learning many dis- 
crete facts about the testing industry (eg., 
how many million tests did MRC score in 
one year?) one is provided with an analy- 
sis of the components of the industry. 


" Holmen and Docter make it quite clear 
; at it is meaningless to ask whether a 
est is any good, The unit of analysis 


` should be the total assessment system 


Dd which a given test is immersed. By 
Ocusing on the total assessment system 
one is forced to recognize that a test is 
only one small part of a total and integra- 
tively oriented system. In such a case one 
must begin with the question “Should 
assessment even be undertaken for these 
purposes?” Each assessment system is 
presen of six subsystems: definition 
di pedet system requirements, test 
hae opment and standardization, defini- 
is n of subjects and test administration, 
$ oring and preparation of feedback doc- 
Baron feedback of test results, and eval- 
ation of the assessment system. 


m Psychologists appear to have been pre- 
E cupied with the test development sub- 
UR to the detriment of their aware- 
pu of the take-over of the testing field 
d business and educational organiza- 

ons. Of the six largest commercial test 
HIDE companies five are profit- 
E corporations or divisions of 
Re it-making corporations, ie, Harcourt 
Se Jovanovich, Houghton Mifflin, 

ience Research Associates (a division of 
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IBM), California Test Bureau (a division 
of McGraw Hill), Psychological Corpora- 
tion (a division of Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich). Educational Testing Service 
is nonprofit but clearly controlled by 
educational organizations. The testing 
industry would now seem to be func- 
tionally autonomous of the psychological 
wisdom which fostered it. 


In addition to providing the reader 
with a frame of reference for assessing the 
adequacy of an assessment system and 
information about the "big six" publish- 
ers, the authors also present information 
on medium and small publishers, on gov- 
ernment, educational and contract testing 
programs, on the personnel who work in 
the testing industry, on the control of 
tests and test reviews, on employment 
discrimination and invasion of privacy, 
and a final chapter of recommendations 
which should be reviewed by all persons 
who use tests. 


The book is well organized and easily 
read. The prospective audience would 
seem to be the generally well-educated 
person who is unfamiliar with the testing 
industry, however it is recommended that 
all psychologists who use tests read it so 
that they will be as informed as the "'gen- 
eral well-educated” person. Possibly due 
to the prospective audience the authors 
have taken an objective rather than a crit- 
ical point of review. For instance, they 
did not deal with the reality that a 
psychologist who sells his test to a pub- 
lisher is absolved of any further ethical 
responsibility for the use of that test. 
Hence, it is possible for the individual 
psychologist to maintain a “pure? self- 
-concept while receiving profits form the 
ungoverned use of his test’ by persons 
who are not beholden to any set of eth- 
ics, professional or otherwise. 


All in all the book is an excellent 
response to the BPA request, especially if 
the reader carries the facts to some of 
their natural conclusions. 


Dale Simmons, PhD 
Department of Psychology 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 
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Clinton J. Kew and Clifton E. Kew. 
The Therapist Responds. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1972, 184 pages, 
$5.95. 


This book is described as presenting a 
program of therapy involving three levels 
of patient involvement: individual ther- 
apy, group therapy and a philosophically 
oriented seminar. The authors see it as an 
attempt “ ... to harmonize the diverse 
aspects of human experience: the per- 
sonal historical, the social and the univer- 
sal [p. 2].” And all in the space of 176 
pages, excluding references. 

Integrating human experiences of such 
dimensions is, on face value alone, a tall, 
tall order. Whether the reader feels that 
the goal is reached will probably depend 
on several factors, including his pref- 
erence for literary metaphor and analogy, 
belief in Spirituality, and level of psycho- 
logical naivete. As these increase, so quite 
possibly will his interest. 

The vehicle for demonstrating this 
three-fold process of therapy is by pre- 
senting the case history of Mary. Mary, 
however, is not a single person. Rather, 
she is a composite of several clients with 
Similar backgrounds and psychodynamics. 
And the book proceeds in chronological 
order through the course of therapy. 

The chapters on individual therapy 
(one through five) and on group therapy 
(six through eight) are, in a quite discur- 
sive sense, both familiar and elementary, 
Chapter nine describes the purpose and 
process of the Philosophically oriented 
seminar. Chapter ten is an Overview and 
summary. 

As a contribution to a work of litera- 
ture, Mary’s comments and poems are 
often lyric — a pleasure to read and savor, 
They are among the most Saving features 
of the book. Mary comes through as a 
sensitive, thoughtful and humane person 
— the image drawn is credible, 

Reading is fast — facilitated by the 
style of Mary’s comments and thoughts, 
It is also facilitated by a practice that 
sometimes seems indigenous to the genus 
psy chotherapist-author, Namely, the 
authors’ theoretical preferences and prac- 
tices are presented in an authoritative, 
mater-of-fact manner — one Suggesting 
that what they said (did, thought) was 
“correct” — without question. To readers 
untroubled by: knowledge of alternate 
positions, such straightforward assertions 
make for rapid reading. It will be other- 


wise for readers unwilling to accent the 
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Kews' position quite so unquestioningly, 

The sources from which referenced 
items are drawn range from the Readers’s 
Digest, the Holy Bible, and the Haiku, to 
Freud, Jung, Ellis and Reik. The Specific 
citation is generally appropriate. But the 
reader should draw his own inferences 
both as to the range of the book's con- 
tent, as well as the level of operational 
definition to be expected. 

For those interested in scientific sub- 
stantiation, the book will not prove satis- 
factory. By the same token, those inter- 
ested in personal dialogue emanating® 
from a therapeutic contact will receive it 
more favorably. This is not meant to be 
disparaging, since many insightful books 
on therapy (particularly those of a 
groundbreaking nature — this is not one) 
use precisely the latter approach. It is 
simply to inform the reader as to what he 
can expect. 

In sum, the book may find a sizable 
readership. It is unlikely, however, thata 
significant segment of that readership will 
be psychologists, or, for that matter, 
Psychotherapists of persuasions other 
than the Kews’ own. Still, its exhortative 
quality will appeal to many general read- 
ers, and its literary flavor is welcome. | 


Eric C. Theiner, PhD 

Veterans ADministration Hospital 
1030 Jefferson Avenue 

Memphis, Tennessee 38104 


Jean-Francois Le Ny, Gerard de 
Montpellier, Genevieve Oleron and Cesar |: 
Flores. IV Learning and Memory. New | 
York: Basic Books, 1970, 376 pages, 
$12.50. [ 

This is a translation of Volume 4 of 
the French multi-volume and. mus 
author work entitled Experimenta 
Psychology, Its Scope and Method, und 
the overall editorship of Paul Fraisse an 
Jean Piaget. 4 4 

The original was published in 1964. 
The translation by Louise Elkington is on 
cellent. The four authors are each reped 
Sible for one chapter and there seems PE 
have been no serious effort to E : 
overlap or to integrate the four chap 

his has not led to major disagreemspen 
in part because no particular theoreti > 
position is taken. Each author has i 
marized many studies rather objective 
The total effect is unfortunately some 
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is at least ten years out of date. Even then 
it seems at times puzzling why a particu- 
lar study is used as an example rather 
than another. The four chapters differ 
somewhat in minor ways, Le Ny in 50 
pages gives a crisp, somewhat chronologi- 
cal summary of classical and instrumental 
(operant) conditioning which seems to 
me the least dated, perhaps because there 
has been the least change in this area. It 
includes brief mention of the condition- 
ing of autonomic nervous system re- 
sponses and hence the possibility in man 
of bringing these under voluntary control. 


Very little is said of the use of these” 


methods as "tools" in studies of brain 
functions or drugs. 

The second chapter by de Montpellier 
reviews types of learning and theories of 
learning. The former includes about ten 
pages on human learning that seem partic- 
ularly inadequate. The enormous expan- 
Sion in recent years of verbal learning and 
psycholinguistics makes the one-page 
treatment of this topic especially dated. 
The same thing may be said to some de- 
Bree about the second part dealing with 
theories of learning, although there is 
brief mention of theories by Osgood, 
Piaget, and Nuttin, which gives this a 
little more recency. 

The third chapter on transfer by Oler- 
on is succinct as far as it goes. However, it 
is limited to studies of single variables and 
omits any mention of multivariate analy- 
Ses, of the methodology of studying 
change, or of educational psychological 
studies, 

a, The final chapter by Flores is entitled 

Memory,” but deals in large part again 
with studies of perceptual and verbal 
learning. There is practically no mention 
of disorders of memory or other biologi- 
cal factors in memory, nor is much space 
devoted to a consideration of the physical 
basis of memory. 

The value of the book is somewhat en- 

hanced by a combined author and subject 
index. There is no entry for “computer” 
in the index. 
y Occasionally a study by a French au- 
thor is quoted but this book gives one the 
iupression that research in learning is 
argely an American and Russian concern 
and that relatively little effort is given to 
his area by French speaking psycholo- 
Bists. The book may have some usefulness 
i Supplementary reading for courses on 
earning, the history of psychology, and 
Systems and theories. 
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te printing, papar, and binding are all 
exceptionally pleasing. The price sı 
rather high. E LACAN 


S. G. Vandenberg 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Ronald B. Levy. Self-Revelation 
Through Relationships. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972, 179 pages, $7.95. 


This relatively small and easily read 
book is deceptive in its simplicity. It is, in 
reality, a veritable storehouse of thought 
garnered from Levy's own living and 
working with today's students in psychol- 
ogy. Simply because of the information 
contained, the book would warrant its 
purchase and reading. However, its major 
strength and impact is to be gleaned from 
the thought-provoking questions asked 
the reader in each of the chapters. Levy 
does not stop with simply asking ques- 
tions, but also provides, in a delightful 
manner, samples of answers given to the 
questions by his students. The language 
of both questions and answers is current 
and valuable to the reader over 40 who, 
although he may not be completely famil- 
jar with the new jargon, will find some 
solace in the fact that problems posed by 
today's student have not changed; he still 
seeks personal meaning for his life. — 

The quest for personal meaning is the 
focus of this entire book which seeks to 
unravel the mystery of self-revelation 
through exploring personal meaning 
through relationships with others. Levy 
studies (1) peer relationships, (2) intra- 
personal relationships, (3) the “roots” of 
relationships, (4) relationships to author- 
ity, and finally, (5) relationship to soci- 
"rne reader is immediately introduced 
jo two male and two female students who 
discuss their personal lives, problems and 
questions and then Levy presents a dia- 
logue of the interaction of these students. 
Thus, the stage is set for Levy’s approach 
to self-revelation through relationships. 
He uses excellent synoptic and poignant 
pictures to introduce each of his chapters, 
and blends all of these into a composite 
picture in his final chapter. This final 
chapter is unique! Levy now challenges 
the reader to add up what he has learned 
and see “where you are really at.” He 
then provides five blank pages upon 
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which the reader is encouraged to “get 
into the act" and write his own conclu- 
sions to the book. This is perhaps the first 
and last opportunity many readers may 
have to complete the writing of any 
book. 

Shortcomings of Levy's book are few 
and slanted toward personal biases, I feel 
he has done only a fair job in presenting 
psychoanalytically defined defense mech- 
anisms and he does not do full justice to 
the impact of the unconscious (the 
unknown), yet, his handling of dreams, 
| dreaming, and dream recall more than 
| make up for any deficiency of handling 
of the unconscious. 

Levy indicates his own bias, following 
the humanistic approach of S. Jourard. 
The idea of “self disclosure” is always the 
focus in the theme of the text. Levy's 
approach makes his book a welcome addi- 
tion to readings in any undergraduate 
class dealing with personality dynamics 
and/or personal adjustment. The book 
which could also easily be used as a main 
text permitting the instructor and the stu- 
dent to focus about issues which are pre- 
sented, is one I heartily recommend, 


Ray A. Craddick, PhD 
Department of Psychology 
Georgia State University: 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


Leo D. Madow and Lawrence H. Stone 
| (Eds.) The Psychodynamic Implications 
of Physiological Studies on Sensory Dep- 
| rivation. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
| Thomas, 1970, 113 pages. (No price 

given). 


This brief book probably deserves a 
proportionately brief review which is 
impossible because of the considerable 
variability of the five chapters within. 
The work never lives up to its intriguing 
title since none of the chapters can be 
regarded as making a reasonable concep- 
tual or logical extension of physiological 
studies into the realm of psychodynam- 
ics. The book, therefore, never realizes its 
promise, stated in the introduction, of 
providing “Explanations for the effects of 
sensory deprivation (which) range from 
the purely physiological ones of the cen- 
tral role of the ascending reticular activat- 
ing system, to the need of the ego for 
pattern and environmental stimulation 
for the development and maintenance of 
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its efficient functioning.” The fault lies in 
a general failure throughout to provide | 
for bridging hypotheses or hypothetical 
constructs which would do more than 
report the apparatus, methodology and 
results of physiological studies, and still 
stop somewhere short of blatant specula: | 
tion linking concepts of “maternal depri- 
vation” to the carefully defined phenom 
enon of sensory deprivation. The book is 
therefore a disconnected collection of 
writings around a common theme which 
obviously has vastly different meanings 
for the five contributors, without any 
noticeable effort to produce a sense of 
continuity, cohesion or any real interface 
between them, 

Only one of the editors, Madow, has 
made a visible contribution to the work, 
that being the Introduction. It ends with 
the extravagant statement (after he has 
declined to summarize the published 
work on sensory deprivation) that “This 
is very exciting research and ! think it has 
many extremely practical applications, 
such as re-evaluations of mother and child 
relationships and child upbringing, as well 
as the effects of impoverished sensory 
environments on the intellectual develop- / 
ment of children, a subject which was% 
extremely pertinent in 1970 with our 
interest in Headstart and related pro- 
grams," Such is the danger of drawing too 
close analogies between laboratory, con- 
trolled phenomena and the primarily clin- 
ical observations which occur in the nat- 
ural environment. The problem is exem- 
plified in the well known work of Spitz 
and of Bolby which has been convinc- 
ingly refuted by the recent work of Mar- 
tin Kohn (1971) at the William Alanson } 
White Institute. 

In many respects then this is an exam- 
ple of the faults of books edited out of 
the proceedings of a conference OF 
Symposium, in this case the secon 
annual symposium of the Department 0! 
Psychiatry and Neurology of the Wom- 
en's Medical College of Pennsylvania held 
on November 11, 1968. Much of this 
Work has been reported before (Solo- 
mon’s dates back thirteen years by 
Own account) and therefore has a stale |. 
flavor, failing to take into account the | 
later criticism surrounding research in the 
area of maternal deprivation not to say 
Sensory deprivation. The presentations 0 
each contributor to the symposium afe 
given here very nearly verbatim. Wl ale 
this editorial approach suggests the vit 
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ity of audience responsiveness, particu- 
larly in the question and answer period 
following each, it also admits incidental 
commentary which is so much pulp in a 
volume already slim. One must wonder 

. why such remarks as “I think we should 

, have the lights for a few minutes now," 
(p: 20) have not been edited out. 


And now on to the five chapters. A. H. 
Reisman's summary of physiological 
changes in primary sensory systems cov- 
ers such effects of sensory deprivation in 

, animals as the decrement in dendritic 
spines and some of the otherwise well 
known results of the studies of Rosen- 
zweig, Krech, et al at Berkeley. They 
report greater electrocortical activity and 
growth of glial cells as a result of sensory 
Stimulation not only in young but also in 
adult animals. It is a worthwhile review 
and fitting as backdrop to a discussion of 
psychodynamics which never follows. 


The Solomon chapter covers an almost 
prodigious amount of research and is 
designed to demonstrate ways of quanti- 
lying the effects of sensory deprivation. 

dt does so by demonstrating degrees of 
disorientation, confusion and failing 
organization of thought by means of 
ung scales, psychological tests, 
cl emical-physiological indices, EEG, and 
a RUNE record, concluding that, 
Anes there is this constant incoming 
ee of sensation, behavior is highly dis- 
dist ed and: can even be so badly 
t urbed as to bring on what amounts to 
patent psychotic states (p.27).” Here, 
Apo deprivation is thought of as a cor- 

ary to the Freudian “mortification” of 
HSE overthrowing the primacy of 
eee mind. He also observes the 
oF larity with psychoanalytic technique 
ee reclining and free association 

again there is no reference to psycho- 
Seems perhaps in the thought 
Cana with Reisman, that the brain is 
FA antly active and, in the absence of 
CENE outside stimuli, produces its 
de s an explanation for psychosis and 

er aberrant states this remains meta- 
Phorical, 


', Sall Provence's chapter on depriva- 


Te effects in infancy raises a number of 
ROS questions. Not only does she 
to thy the matter of adequate stimulation 
Rosai of critical periods in a fairly tradi- 
P way but she suggests that the audi- 

Ty, and perhaps other, modalities have 
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been neglected as well as the influence of 
context upon stimulation. She fails to 
note, however, that what is presumed to 
be negative stimulation, for example the 
“noxious” effects of the depressed or 
angry and hostile mother may in fact rep- 
resent some of the “minimum adequate 
stimulation" without which the really 
neutral, washed-out environment is actu- 
ally far more impoverished and harmful. 
Speculations are then extended to the 
quality of mothering and it is assumed 
that this is, however gross, a part of the 
continuum of definable stimulus patterns. 
Again the suggested relationship with lab- 
oratory research seems far more meta- 
phorical than real and, as the research of 
Kohn has demonstrated, these influences 
may be indeed quite variable. For one 
thing, Kohn showed that the over- 
protective, and often therefore over- 
stimulating mother, (my emphasis) may 
indeed have the more apathetic, with- 
drawn and unresponsive child. 


“Sensory Deprivation and Mental 
Retardation” by George Tarjan is instruc- 
tive of the etiological theory which 
underlies current diagnostic discrimina- 
tions between socio-cultural retardation 
and that which is of presumed organic 
origin. He speaks furthermore of the 
three syndromes of mental retardation in 
which sensory deprivation has been impli- 
cated including early childhood psychosis 
and the after effects of prematurity, the 
latter arising from jsolation in incubator 
chambers. Under the second of these 
syndromes would be included that of the 
autistic child. He cautiously points out 
that their etiology is by no means proved 
the necessity for critical 
d of understanding the 
n the supportive 
and the influences of 
i “con- 
he fail- 


late” because of criti 
tions rendering 
less receptive t 
than say on 


with programs 
nomic impoverish: 


commentary on SO ; 
contribution to psychopathology. Again 


we must wait for any 
dynamic information. 
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Finally we come to Lilly's perspective 
on the scientific method which challenges 
the parochial thinking of Behaviorists 
when they insist upon the veracity of the 
observer’s report while refusing that of 
his subject. He calls for the coordination 
of “critical information" which includes 
physiological monitors, observations of 
external behavior and subjective reports, 
with objective time. Here is an exhorta- 
tion to use the scientific method in the 
exploration of inner space. Here is also an 
appeal for balance and nonsectarianism in 
research which is enormously attractive 
to those who see the universe as a poten- 
tial synthesis of compatible elements, not 
excluding the scientists who belabor 
themselves therein. 


While several of the chapters are inter- 
esting, inclusive and valuable, only the 
flimsiest of excuses would draw them 
together into a single work. One such 
excuse has been employed under the 
rubric of psychodynamics and, at least in 
this book, it is almost entirely unsubstan- 
tiated. Its greatest fault is the omission of 
a chapter or chapters dealing with the 
vital bridge between the laboratory stud- 
ies at least in their logical extension, with 
the clinical data, Much of this data is 
quite contradictory at present, probably 
due to the inadequate understanding of 
critical periods and their relationship with 
Sensory experience. The theoretical con- 
tribution of Tarjan is perhaps the most 
valuable in this work since it allows for a 
conceptual differentiation of a variety of 
syndromes not necessarily much resem- 
bling one another, all included within the 
construct of sensory deprivation. These 
for their etiology include both the notion 
of sensory deprivation of the sensory 
modalities themselves, that of a presumed 
social dimension, overstimulation theo- 
ries, immunization theories and the so 
called emergence-stress theory attributing 
developmental decrement to “noise” 
introduced in post isolation. If this seems 
a complicated hubbub it remains the only 
plausible approach to a multi-faceted sub- 
ject which is not very much advanced 
between the pages of this volume. 
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This volume. provides the teacher 0 
abnormal psychology with outside read 
ing coverage of epidemiology, social class 
and psychiatric disorder, social factors in 
onset, transcultural psychiatry, hospital 
milieu, and community psychiatry by the 
same author rather than through an 
uneven collection of articles. The writing) 
is accurate and excellent. The author pre- 
sents classic studies in detail rather tham 
reference to a multitude of sources. While 
distinctly within the tradition of a public 
health medical model, the author recog: 
nizes alternative viewpoints and his com 
clusions are judicious if not acceptable to 
psychologists following other models. 

The audience is that of people who 
have had or are currently taking a course 
in abnormal psychology. This book 
would be misleading for an educated lay- 
man without such a background, and 
would be a review but not an addition to 
his knowledge for the specialist. But 
within its intended range, it is indeed an 
excellent introduction. 


Leonard P. Ullmann 
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Alice Theilgaard, Johannes Nielsen, 
Andreas Sorensen, Anders Froland, and 
Svend G. Johnsen. A Psychological- 
Psychiatric Study of Patients with Kline- 
felter’s Syndrome, 47, XXY. Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard, 1971 148 pages, 
157.50 Dan Kroner (Approx. $10.00). 


This is a second part of the study by 

Nielsen et al., published by Munksgaard 
in 1969 in which the effects of the extra 

X chromosome on the intelligence and 

memory test scores of 34 patients were 
"compared with those of 16 patients with 

a normal chromosome number but who 
„also were hypogonadal. 

, In this second report, more details are 
given on the personalities of the patients 
as reflected in the Rorschach, TAT and 
Word Association Test. The psychological 
studies were done “blind.” 

The XXY patients obtained higher 
average scores on a psychiatric symptom 
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scale and had higher frequencies of men- 
tal illness and criminality. These patients 
performed on a more immature level on 
the three tests with more anxiety, feelings 
of inadequacy, passivity and disturbed 
body image. Perceptions were less articu- 
lated, The authors speculate that the 
chromosomal abnormality produces 4 
maturational lag perhaps expressed as a 
retardation of lateralization of function. 

Comparison of independent psychi- 
atric and psychological assessment 
showed good agreement. Nevertheless 
individual cases showed considerable vari- 
ability so that diagnosis is improved by 
considering the results of both methods. 
The test records of all 50 patients are 
included. 
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Society for Personality Assessment, Incorporated 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


x” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


August 26, 1973 


Present: Theodore Blau, presiding; Arthur 

Carr, Richard Dana, John E. Exner, 

h Jr., Margaret Ives, Nelson Jones, Joan 

3 Klopfer, Walter Klopfer, Bernard Mur- 
stein, Carl Zimet, 


Minutes 


The minutes of the March meeting 
Were approved as presented. 


REPORTS 


Treasurer's Report (Jones) 


Dr. Jones reported that the Society is 
financially stable in spite of the slight 
membership decline. Although the dues 
and subscriptions revenues have decreased 
t a modest rate, the difference has been 
"Made up by a variety of other income 
Ere nere are fewer APA members in 
Br Society coupled with an increase in 
a RUM of University journal sub- 
Bons Travel costs for meetings of 
‘= oard have increased and a further 
; ‘ase in per diem to $30 per day was 
Eo There was discussion of 7% 
NS iones (Type 1, California), 6 
TR b for savings monies. It was de- 
ES utilize these certificates pending 
EU from the treasurer at the mid- 
iy M neni on te feasibility of Treas- 
E es (8.2%) in lieu of savings certifi- 


Membership Committee (Dana) 
E names submitted for membership 
m approved as well as one Life Mem- 


The rate of new membershi 
3 ps has ap- 
By doubled. Discussion focuses 
membe Ded e of stimulating new 
promi Tships, especially from persons 
| UR in assessment endeavors. A 
to the ttee was approved to come early 
midwinter meeting in order to de- 


o 
P a reasonable approach and a state- 
a 


ment of proposed means. This committee 
will include John E. Exner, Jr., Earl Taul- 
bee, and Richard Dana. Groups such as 
the Council of Directors of Clinical Train- 
ing Programs and the Directors of Intern- 
ship Centers will be contacted. 

The two persons presented to the 
Board for 1973-1977 terms on the Mem- 
bership Committee were approved. 

The Board authorized de Chairman of 
the Membership Committee (Secretary) 
to act independently of the Board in 
cases of exceptional applicants. 


Journal (Klopfer) 

There has been a 23% increase in the 
number of manuscripts processed and à 
higher rejection rate while the publication 
lag remains at about 16 months. There 
was discussion concerning à salutary fi- 
nancial effect of a membership increase 
upon journal size as one possible remedy 
for the publication lag. 

The book review lag was discussed and 
specific suggestions will be communicated 
to the Book Review Editor regarding $0- 
licitation of reviewers and a descriptive 
blurb about the reviewer. Publishers of 
books to be reviewed (especially if favor- 
able reviews) are to be contacted with re- 
gard to purchasing ads for simultaneous 
appearance with a review of the same 


book. ; 
Two new Consulting Editors have been 


added to the Journal. 
Nominations and Elections (Carr) 

Dr. John E. Exner, Jr., is the presi- 
dent-elect, 1973-1974. Western Repre- 
sentative, President-Elect, and Treasurer 
are to be elected in the spring. 


Program (Murstein) 

There are three programs for the an- 
nual meeting of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and these are reported in 
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the August issue of the Journal. In view 
of the high rejection rate for submitted 
symposia, Dr. Exner will Negotiate di- 
rectly with the regional meeting program 
committees for blocks of time. 


Awards Committee 

The report of the Bruno Klopfer Mem- 
orial Symposium is contained in the Au- 
gust issue of the Journal. The presenta- 
tion of the Bruno Klopfer Memorial 
Award for Distinguished Contribution in 
the field of Personality assessment will be 
made to Dr. William E, Henry on August 
28, 1973, by Dr. Blau. 


OLD BUSINESS 
Selection of Recipient of 1974 
Distinguished Person Award 
The President, Past-President, 
President-Elect wil] select the recipient of 
the 1974 award, 


Minutes of the August Meeting 


ments by Dr. Blau and program arrange- 
ments by Dr. Exner. Title: Assessment 
for the 


C. Assessment of Deteriorating Families a 
Consultations with proceeds to SPA ande 
dinner conversation leaders are planned, | 
After discussion of a proposed Annual 
Review of Personality Assessment, it was 
decided to make a decision at the mid- 
Winter meeting. 
garding feasibility 


e committee's request for a restricted ' 4 
PASAR was approved. 1 


Midwinter Meeting M 
The Midwinter Meeting will be held in 


Tampa, Florida on March 21, 22, and 23, 
The meeting was adjourned at 11:00 


Report of the Ej | 
Task Force on Expanding i 
and Strengthen and Respectfully submitted, 
A three-day workshop will be held at /s/ Richard H. Dana, Phi; 
the Midwinter meeting with local arrange- Secretary ~ 
b 
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York 10538 . — 


taped input did not 


ing effect of self-enhancing input. 


Within several different theoretical ori- 
entations it has been useful to. conceptua- 
lize each individual as possessing a bound- 
ary which differentiates him from non- 
self objects. A sense of individuality 
Seems to require awareness of a line of 
Separation between one’s body and the 
Outer world. The boundary has appeared 
prominently in the speculations of 
Federn (1952) and the work of Wapner 
and Werner (1965, pp. 9-25), Witkin, 

k, Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp 
(1962), and Fisher and Cleveland (1968). 

good deal of empirical evidence actu- 
ally exists that boundary attributes play a 
Tole in various aspects of behavior 
(Fisher, 1970). They have been impli- 
cated in self-definition, degree of field de- 
| pendence, organization of space, vividness 
_of Perceptual experience, and so forth. 
individual with a clear boundary be- 
haves differently from the individual with 
à hazy boundary. Particularly important 
15 the fact that he functions in a more 
stable fashion under conditions of stress. 

isher (1971) conducted a series of 
Studies to determine what conditions 
facilitate tather than disrupt beundary 
| Maintenance, These studies focused on 
| the Impact of different kinds of sensory 
‘puts. They assume that certain input 
m essages reassure the individual concern- 
W S self-delineation whereas others in- 
|. 'erfere with his ability to perceive himself. 
TES Segregated entity. The design em- 


: He assistance of the Upstate Medical Center 
puter facilities is acknowledged. 


Summary: Two hypotheses were tested: (a) That information 
the body boundary; (b) That information which is self-enhancing will bolster the body 
boundary. Male and female Ss were exposed to tape recorded 
self-critical or self-enhancing information. Holtzman Inkblots were administered before and 
during exposure to the taped messages. The state of the boundary was measured by means 
of the Fisher-Cleveland Barrier score. There were also two control conditions in which the 
contain information either critical or enhancing of self, The results 
Supported the hypothesis concerning the boundary disrupting impact of self-critical infor- 
mation; but they were not congruent with the hypothesis concerning the boundary bolster- 
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Influence of Information about Self on the Body Boundary! 


SEYMOUR FISHER 
State University of New York 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse 


critical of self will disrupt 


messages containing either 


ployed was to obtain a baseline measure 
of boundary differentiation; expose the 
individual to a tape recorded message 
which repetitively deals with a specific 
theme; and then to measure boundary 
differentiation again while the individual 
is exposed to the tape recording. Despite 
the use of a wide variety of stimuli (e.g., 
hostile, dependent, depressive, intense 
white abner. it was not found possible to 
alter the boundaries of women. In the 
case of men, only one class of stimuli af- 
fected them. Hostile tape recorded mes- 
sages produced a small but significant 
decrement in their boundary articulation. 
The relative resilience of the boundary to 
the multiple experimental onslaughts 
which were attempted was puzzling be- 
cause there are numerous anecdotal re- 
ports in the literature which suggest that 
people do, indeed, at times suffer bound- 
ary disruption when confronted with 
threatening experiences. 

A possible lead for a new approach to 
producing boundary disturbance emerged 
from a review of previous studies con- 
cerned with the relationship of boundary 
definiteness to socialization experiences 
(Fisher, 1970). These studies suggested 
that the child with poor boundaries is 
likely to be reared in a family in which 
the parents were intrusively critical — 
conveying a negative evaluation. Poor 
boundaries seemed to be associated with 
exposure to information which was de- 
preciatory of self. But at the other ex- 
treme, Fisher (1970) observed that para- 
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noid schizophrenics who have cultivated 
delusional grandiosity have more definite 
boundaries than non-grandiose schizo- 
phrenics. This finding was interpreted to 
mean that the grandiosity, despite its un- 
realistic character, provided a positive and 
meaningful definition of self and this en- 
hanced view of self was boundary sup- 
portive. With this perspective, the follow- 
ing hypotheses were formulated: 

1. Exposure to messages which are 
critical of self will reduce boundary artic- 
ulation. 

2. Exposure to messages which praise 
or reinforce self will increase boundary 
articulation. 


In other words, it was expected that 
input of information critical of self would 
interfere with the individual's ability to 
maintain a sense of bounded integrity. 
The input of information with positive 
self implications was expected to have an 
opposite, enhancing effect. 


Method 


The basic design of the present study 
involved the following: obtaining a base- 
line measure of boundary definiteness 
from the 5; exposing him to a tape re- 
cording containing information referring 
either positively or negatively to self or to 
non-self control topics while a retest 
measure of boundary definiteness was ob- 
tained. In this way an evaluation could be 
made of the impact of the information 
upon the state of the boundary. s 


Boundary definiteness was measured 
by means of the Barrier score developed 
by Fisher and Cleveland (1968). The Bar- 
rier score is based on responses given to 
inkblot stimuli. It equates boundary def- 
initeness with the degree to which protect- 
ing, covering, and decorative properties 
are ascribed to the peripheral or bound- 
ary aspects of inkblot percepts. Examples 
of Barrier responses are as follows: knight 
in armor, mummy wrapped up, cave with 
rocky walls, person in a fancy costume. 
The Barrier score is equal to the total 
number of such responses given to a fixed 
number of inkblots. Scoring objectivity is 
high and test-retest reliability is adequate. 
Extensive research has supported the con- 
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struct validity of the Barrier concept 
(Fisher, 1970). 

In the present study a baseline Barrier 
score was obtained by individually admin- 
istering the first 25 blots in the Holtzman 
Inkblot B series; retest was based on the 
first 25 blots of the Holtzman A series. Ss 
wrote their own responses. Scoring of the 
protocols was done blindly. 

Test-retest blot responses were obtain- 
ed in four separate groups, each repre- 
senting either an experimental or control 
condition: 


1. Negative Self-Confrontation 


This condition involved the S making a 
tape in which he discussed negative as- 
pects of himself. His instructions were as 
follows: 

“During this part of the procedure I 
would like you to undertake some critical 
self-analysis. First, please take a sheet of 
paper and list six traits or characteristics 
of yourself which are negative. List six 
aspects of yourself of which you are criti- 
cal — with which you are dissatisfied. 
After you have done so, turn on this tape 
recorder. Clearly state the first self-criti- , 
cism and speak about it for five or six 
minutes. Give details and illustrate. Then 
take the second self-criticism and do like- 
wise. Continue until you have completed 
all six of the self-criticisms.” 

After the S completed this task, he 
was asked to pick five adjectives from the 
list of 30 negative ones (e.g., unfriendly, 
cold, prejudiced) which he considered 
most typical of himself. If he could not 
find five which he felt fitted him, he was 
allowed to supplement the list with sever- 
al of his own choices of negative adjecr 
tives. Then, his task was to enunciate the 
five adjectives into the tape recorder an 
briefly explain why he had chosen each. 
Finally, he was asked to repeat the list of 
adjectives over and over until told 10 
stop. 

In this way there was obtained from 


1 


each S a tape recording full of negative) 


self-attacking information which was © 
30 minutes duration. The moment that f 
was completed the S was asked to a 
spond to the retest Holtzman blots, b! 


he was told that the recording would b? 


SEYMOUR FISHER 


played to him the entire time that he was 
responding to the blots in order to test 
his ability to cope with a distraction. 

2. Positive Self-Confrontation 

The instructions and procedure were 
exactly the same as for the Negative Self- 
Confrontation condition, except that the 
S had to discuss his own positive assets 
rather than negative traits. Also, he chose 
self-descriptive adjectives from a list of 
positive, praising words (e.g., friendly, de- 
pendable, good looking) rather than from 
à negative list. 

3. Mystery Story Control 

One control condition which was in- 
troduced involved the S. reading a passage 
from an exciting mystery story (The Fer- 
guson Affair by Ross MacDonald) into a 
tape recorder. It was intended that the 
tape recording would be used to expose 
the S during the retest blots to the sound 
of his own voice presenting material that 
Was exciting but without any obvious 
self-reference, 

4. Pollution Essay Control 

A second control called for the S first 
to write down what he considered to be 
ten major causes of air pollution. Then, 
he made a tape recording in which he de- 
Voted three minutes to explaining each of 
the ten pollution causes. This additional 
Control was introduced in order to expose 

during the retest phase to a recording 
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of his own voice communicating spontan- 
eous ideas about a topic with consider- 
able topical interest, but with no direct 
self-reference. 


Subjects 

The Ss were college students recruited 
by payment or a fee. The Negative Self- 
Confrontation sample consisted of 15 
males and 15 females. Mean ages in the 
two sex groups were 21.3 and 21.7, re- 
spectively. The Positive Self-Confronta- 
tion sample included 15 males and 15 fe- 
males. Mean ages in. the two sex groups 
were 20.2 and 22.7, respectively. The 
Mystery Story Control group was com- 
prised of 12 males and 18 females. Mean 
ages in the two sex groups were 21.3 and 
21.8, respectively. The Pollution Essay 
Control group consisted of 12 males and 
10 females. Mean ages in the two sex 
groups were 20.7 and 20.1, respectively. ( 


Results 


Analysis of variance indicated that the 
difference scores in the male group were 
significantly differentiated (F = 3.42, df = 
3/50, p < .05). The Negative Self-Con- 
frontation tape produced a decrease in 
Barrier which exceeded the changes in the 
other groups. The same pattern of signifi- 
cant results was found in the female 
sample (F = 3.77, df = 3/54, p < .05). 
Here too the Negative Self-Confrontation 


Table 1 
Barrier Changes During Experimental and Control Conditons in Men 


Retest i 
Condition eor UN) Diff. 
Negative Self-Confrontation 3.79 | 740 | 3.36 | 4339 
Positive Self-Confrontation 411 | 8.00 | 434 | 1.87 
_ Mystery Story 545 | 8.66 | 3.77 | --1.44 
Air Pollution Essay 3.58 6.00 | 4.10 | --2.08 


3 Analysis of variance indicated that the initial Barrier scores of the four groups did 


Dot differ significantly. 


This difference, as indicated by a t test (t = 3.31, p < .01) is significant. None of 
the other individual differences attains significance. 
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Table 2 
Barrier Changes During Experimental and Control Conditions in Women 


Condition 


Negative Self-Confrontation 
Positive Self-Confrontation 
Mystery Story 

Air Pollution Essay 


Diff. ' 
228 | 340 
437 | -1.56 


^ This difference, as indicated by a f test (t = 3.33, p < .01), is significant. None of 
the other individual differences attains significance. 


tape produced a significant decline in Bar- 
rier. But as shown in Tables 1 and 2, the 
Positive Self-Confrontation tape did not 
have the predicted augmenting effect on 
the boundary in either the male or female 
samples. 

Because a few past studies have shown 
a positive correlation between Barrier and 
number of words in Ss' responses, an 
analysis was undertaken to determine if 
the shifts in Barrier scores were linked 
with shifts in number of words used in 
Holtzman B versus A protocols. Barrier 
shifts proved to have chance relationships 
with shifts in number of words. This find- 
ing is congruent with a previous report by 
Fisher (1970). One cannot explain the de- 
gree of shift in Barrier in terms of differ- 
ences in verbal output among the condi- 
tions. 

Incidentally, the amount of time each 
S was exposed to the tape while respond- 
ing to the retest blots was determined by 
watching him through a one-way mirror. 
There were no significant differences in 
the tape exposure time among the four 
conditions. 


Discussion 


The results support the hypothesis 
that information which has negative or at- 
tacking implications with regard to self 
disrupts the boundary. Both in the male 
and female samples the degree of bound- 
ary disturbance produced by the Negative 
Self-Confrontation tape was of greater 


magnitude than any previous technique 
has been able to produce. This finding is 
of interest in view of previous borderline 
findings (Fisher & Cleveland, 1968; 
Fisher, 1970) suggesting that a child who 
perceives his parents as depreciating him 
and not respecting his individuality does 
not develop clear boundaries. R. Fisher 
(1966) reported that when disturbed chil- 
dren were placed in a therapeutic milieu , 
their likelihood of mustering increased 
boundary definiteness was inverse to the 
degree of hostility characterizing the 
mother. Living with a hostile mother, 
who would presumably be chronically 
critical, interfered with the boundary 
fostering effects of the therapeutic 
milieu. The present findings do, indeed, 
demonstrate the power of input which at- 
tacks the self-concept to disrupt the 
boundary. They may prove to be of con- 
siderable significance in relation to the 
treatment of borderline persons. with 
poor ability to establish differentiation 
from non-self objects. Clearly, they sug- 
gest that therapeutic strategies which in- 
volve exposing such persons to self-criti- 
cal material (e.g., with the intent of pro- 
viding insight about conflicts or uncon- 
scious intent) may actually be anti-thera 
peutic because of the boundary distur ; 
bance produced. 

It needs to be emphasized that the 
boundary disturbance produced in the 
present female sample is unique. Females 
have in the past proven to have more E 
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able boundary attributes than males and 
they have shown great stability in the 
face of a large variety of threatening ex- 
perimental inputs. 

The hypothesis that information 
which was enhancing of the self would 
increase boundary definiteness was not 
supported. It is not clear why this was so. 
The Ss seemed to be just as ego involved 
in the self-positive tapes they constructed 
as they were in the self-negative tapes. 
Also, the tapes were of equal time dura- 
tion. It can only be speculated that there 
might have been something about listen- 
ing to a tape in which one openly praised 
oneself that was not self-enhancing and 
perhaps even discomforting and embarras- 
sing. It is probably more socially accept- 
able for an individual to criticize himself 
publicly than to praise himself lavishly. In 
fact, the individual may have, in the act 
of perceiving that he was heaping great 
praise upon himself, reacted with a self- 
Critical sense of being immodest. Perhaps 
different results would be obtained if the 
self-positive input had been in the form 
of the approving voice of a friend rather 
than one's own voice. 

Finally, a word is in order concerning 
the results in this and other studies 
(Fisher, 1970) which have shown that the 
boundary can be altered by situational 
variables. These results indicate that an 
individual's body boundary is not a static, 
unchanging entity. As indicated by previ- 
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ous test-retest studies, it does show mod- 
erate stability. But it also appears to fluc- 
tuate significantly in definiteness as spe- 
cial change conditions are encountered. 
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Sort-Score Correlates of Schizophrenia' 


DAVID PIERCE?, GERALD COOKE?, and PAUL FRAHM* 
VAH, Knoxville, Iowa 


Summary: The Structured Objective Rorschach Test was administered to 61 schizophrenic 
patients in a psychiatric hospital. Ss scored within the average range on ali but 2 of 27 
attributes; these were the attributes Popular and Original. Popular and Original scores were 
inversely related and differentially related to W, Dd, and F--. When PandO were combined 
the score for the Conformity attribute was within the average range. A validity scale is 


discussed. 


The Structured Objective Rorschach 
Test (SORT) is a form of the classic Ror- 
schach which provides for standardized 
administration and scoring (Stone, 1958). 
Responses are limited to forced-choices 
of one of a triad of responses; ten triads 
for each Rorschach inkblot. Thus, 100 
responses are entered on an answer sheet 
which is scored by template keys, a score 
for each of 15 factors. The factors are 
traditional Rorschach scoring categories 
(e.g., W, Dd, D). In this way each foil of 
each triad may be scored for location, 
determinant and form, and content. Fac- 
tor scores or combinations of factor 
scores are converted to normalized stan- 
dard scores and are interpreted in terms 
of attributes such as Confidence and 
Rigidity (Stone, 1958) which are pre- 
sumed to have vocational relevance. 
SORT scales singly or in combinations 
have been evaluated as indices of compul- 
sivity, social conformity, acquiescence, 
social desirability, and manifest anxiety 
(Langer, 1962a, 1962b, 1962c, 1963) and 
college achievement (Law, 1962). 

The effects of random responding or 
answering all triads with foil one, two, or 
three of the triad have been evaluated by 
Frahm, Cooke, and Pierce? who found 
that each of these response sets yielded a 
score on the Original (O) scale beyond 
T-score equal 80. Thus, it was inferred 
that the O-scale acts as a validity check. It 
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is expected that high scores on O either 
may result from response sets such as 
those described or may indicate pathol- 
ogy, since O responses were infrequent in 
the standardization population of normal 
Ss. The effectiveness of the SORT for 
diagnosis in a psychiatric setting is yet to 
be demonstrated. Stone (1958) recom- 
mends that clinical use await the neces- 
sary validity studies. 
Method 

The SORT was administered to 6l 
male patients (mean age = 37.6) with a 
diagnosis of schizophrenic reaction, 
chronic undifferentiated type, or para 
noid type, randomly selected from eight 
wards of a VA neuropsychiatric hospital. 
Patients were assigned randomly to one 
or another ward; thus the populations on 
the wards were similar with respect to 
diagnosis, severity of illness, and chron- 
icity. 


Results 

The mean score for each variable on 
the SORT was obtained for the 61 5$; 
(See Table 1). Only two scores did not 
fall within the average range as specified 
in the test manual; only the low scores 
for Original (O) and Popular (P), fell below 
the bounds of the average range. Thus, it is 
inferred that only for variables Pand O did 
schizophrenic Ss in this study respond dif- 
ferently than Ss in the standardization 
samples. Variable P is defined as: “Tenden 
cy to perceive the same features in the 
same way as others; to see things as other , 
persons do; empathic tendencies.” Varta 
able O is defined as: “Disposition to pet 
ceive the unique, the different, and the 
nonconforming, perhaps even the eccen 
tric; emphasis on individualism of actions 
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Table 1 


Mean SORT Scores of 
61 Schizophrenic Subjects 


Variable 


(Stone, 1958).” 

_A rating for the attribute of Confor- 
mity is derived from a combination of the 
T-scores for P and O and is obtained from 
à graph provided in the manual (Stone, 
1958). When the scores for P and O were 
combined to obtain a rating for the 

attribute of Conformity, the Conformity 

Tating was within the average range. Con- 

formity is defined as: “Tendency to 
} accept and be directed by the socially 
| accepted codes, customs, and mores 
(Stone, 1958).” 


Discussion 

The low number of P responses in this 

__ Study is consistent with expectations for 
| Schizophrenic patients responding to a 
\ Standard Rorschach administration (Beck, 
77-1946, 1952; Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 
1946; Brussel, Hitch, & Piotrowski, 
1950). It is reasonable to expect P 
Tesponses from healthy individuals since P 
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SORT P-score is not a function of R as is 
true for some scoring procedures since R 
is fixed at 100 responses, 10 to each blot. 

There are 52 O-responses possible on 
the SORT with a mean number of nine 
such responses in a normal population. It 
is assumed that the idiosyncratic nature 
of O responses implies a large domain of 
potential O responses in free association 
procedures. Inspection of Table 2 indi- 
cates that the frequency of O responses in 
this study is related to the frequency of 
Dd and F- responses and inversely related 
to the score for W. These relationships are 
more prominent in this data than in the 
analysis reported by Stone (1958, p.10). 
Despite the substantial relationships 
observed here, schizophrenic Ss in the 
present study did not offer significantly 
deviant scores on variables W, Dd, or F-. 
Indeed, the obtained values approximate 
those for college students and industrial 
workers (Stone, 1958, p.7). 

It appears that given a task with a 
fixed number of responses, schizophrenic 
Ss in the present study tended to choose 
neither the modal options nor the rare 
options provided; however, when chosen, 
the rare responses tended to be Dd and/or 
F-. Evaluation of individual O items indi- 
cated that 19 of the 52 items scored as O 
are also scored F=. Further inspection of 
the 33 items scored O and other than F- 
indicated that only 10 such items 
approached F+ form level. There was 
only a slight tendency for $s in the two 
experimental groups to prefer the poorer 
F responses to these 10 F responses of 
better quality. Thus, the Ssin both experi- 
mental groups endorsed O responses of 
F- form quality, but did not appear to 
avoid O responses of better as compared 
with mediocre form quality. The 10 items 
with better form did not appear to have 
characteristics such as content in com- 
mon that might make them distinctive as 
a group and of theoretical or diagnostic 
relevance. 

Further inspection of Table 2 reveals 
that the observed relationship between 
variables P and O is -.83. Thus it is 
inferred that despite low mean scores on 
both variables, individual Ss tended to 
choose one category of response while 
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avoiding the other. Furthermore, a high P 
Score was likely to be associated with 
high scores for W but Iow scores for Dd 
and F-. Conversely, a high score on O 
was associated with a high score on Dd 
and F- but a low score on W (See Table 
2). These findings cannot be attributed to 
an "averaging-out" of real differences 
resulting from a combination of scores 
for hospitalized chronic undifferentiated 
and paranoid schizophrenics since differ- 
ences between the mean scores of these 
two subpopulations were not significant 
for any of the scored variables. 

The observed relationships suggested 
that the coefficient (r = ~.83) between P 
and O might be accounted for by the 
relationships of W, Dd, and F- with each 
of these variables. However, when the 
effects of W, Dd, and F- were separately 
partialed from the correlation between P 
and O the resulting coefficients (--.69, 
7.74, and -.70, respectively) were signif- 
icant. Therefore, it is inferred that the 
Observed relationship between P and O 
cannot be accounted for only in terms of 
Ss choices of W, Dd, and F- alternatives. 

Whether the inverse relationship 
between P and O scores is related to 
meaningful non-test correlates is not 
assessed by these findings. However, the 
pattern of response tendencies observed 
here suggests that high P - low O proto- 
Cols may be associated with less deteriora- 
tion than low P - high O protocols. This is 
presumed to be so since the individual 
Who scores high on P and low on O and 
— is expected to show better contact 
With reality than individuals who score 
low on P and high on O and F-. Thus, the 
inverse relationship between P and O may 
be a sensitive index to severity of illness, 
Current status, or relative deterioration. 
The interpretation is consistent with find- 
ings for deteriorated schizophrenic pa- 
lients when standard Rorschach proce- 
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dures are employed (Rapaport, 1946; 
Beck, 1952). In general, substandard pro- 
duction of P and a disposition for O re- 
sponses to be F- tend to characterize the 
responses of schizophrenics. These results 
point to a need to evaluate the SORT on 
groups of schizophrenic patients which 
differ on independent variables such as 
severity of illness at time of administra- 
tion or chronicity of illness. 
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A Muscle Awareness Model for 
Changes in Rorschach Human Movement Responses' 
ROGER P. GREENBERG and SEYMOUR FISHER 


State University of New York 


Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse 


Summary: The present series of studies sought to provide evidence that M would increase 
under any conditions which make an $ more aware of his muscles. The studies demonstrated 
that at least in women, M increased over a variety of conditions involving heightened muscle 
awareness, Specifically M increased in conditions utilizing muscle activation, deactivation, 
hypnosis, and focusing thoughts on the body musculature. The muscle awareness model 
unlike the sensory-tonic model accounts for increases in M following hyperactivity as well as 


inhibition, 


A number of studies have attempted 
to place Rorschach's human movement 
determinant (M) within a general concep- 
tual framework (Singer, 1955; Singer, 
1960, pp.223-259). Rorschach (1942) 
originally implied a triadic relationship 
between motor behavior, motion percep- 
tion, and cognitive processes. Similarly 
Werner and Wapner’s (1949) sensory- 
tonic theory of perception linked motor 
activity and motion perception by 
assuming the existence of a common con- 
stant pool of energy between sensory and 
tonic (kinesthetic-proprioceptive) atti- 
tudes. These models suggested a generally 
reciprocal relationship between sensory 
and kinesthetic activities. Based on his 
observations, Rorschach (1942) thus posi- 
ted an inverse relationship between gen- 
eral subject motility and the tendency to 
give kinesthetic responses to the inkblot 
stimuli. The more general implication 
drawn from these models is that the abil- 
ity to produce human movement respon- 
ses is directly related to the ability and 
tendency to inhibit motoric activity, and 
the capacity and tendency for using idea- 
tional and fantasy defenses. 

Basically studies of the M response 
have involved either looking at person- 
ality differences in high and low M pro- 
ducing Ss or subjecting a randomly 
selected group of Ss to conditions 
designed to modify their production of 

M. Studies representative of the former 
: The assistance of the Computer Center at the 
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type have shown high M Ss to differ sig- 
nificantly from low M Ss in manifesting 
longer motor delaying capacity, less spon- 
taneous waiting room activity, and more 
frequent transcendence to TAT stimuli 
(Singer & Herman, 1954; Singer & Spohn, 
1954). Further, high M Ss have been 
shown to be significantly more successful 
at inhibiting overt expression of experi- 
mentally induced affect (Meltzoff & 
Litwin, 1956). It has also been found that 
Ss evidencing a lower threshold for the . 
production of M tend to be viewed as sig- 
nificantly more intelligent, inventive, 
introspective, and contemplative (Barron, 
1955). These studies provide considerable 
support for the linkage of M responses 
with the ability to inhibit or delay. i 

The paradigm for the studies of modi- 
fication of the M response usually 
involves placing an S in either an inhibit- 
ing or motorically activating condition 
and examining whether there is a conse- 
quent increase or decrease in the number 
of M produced. The general hypotheses 
deduced from Rorschach's (1942) empiri- 
cal observations and Werner's (19 
45) sensory-tonic theory are that motor 
inhibition should lead to increased M pr 
duction while hyperactivity should lea 
to decreased M production. 

A search of the literature reveals seve? 
studies in which M has been measure- 
after Ss have been subjected to either: 
motor inhibiting or some type of sensory 
deprivation conditions. Of these studies 
five have strongly supported the hypoth 
esis that inhibition will lead to increase 
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M production (Bendick & Klopfer, 1964; 
Darby, Hofman & Melnick, 1967; Lerner, 
1966; Meltzoff, Singer, & Korchin, 1953; 
Singer, Meltzoff, & Goldman, 1952) 
while two revealed equivocal results 
(Goldman & Herman, 1961; Neel, 1960). 

The hypothesis that hyperactivity 
should lead to decreased M production 
has never been supported in the experi- 
mental literature. In fact, the two studies 
in the literature attempting to look at this 
question seem to reveal a tendency to 
increase movement responses under 
hyperactive conditions, Cooper & Caston 
(1970) found a significant increase in M 
during bicycle riding while Singer, 
Meltzoff, & Goldman (1952) report 
increases in animal movement (FM) and 
inanimate movement (m) following exer- 
cise. Thus, the data concerning movement 
responses and hyperactivity does not sup- 
port the sensory-tonic model. 

In looking over these past studies and 
some data of our own we conjectured 
that the findings of increased movement 
responses following either conditions of 
inhibition or hyperactivity might be 
explained by hypothesizing that M 
responses will be increased under any 
conditions which make an S more aware 
of his muscles. Thus, a condition of acti- 
vation which causes an S to become more 
muscle aware due to the use and fatiguing 
of the muscles might be just as likely to 
Tesult in increased M as an inhibition con- 
dition where an S is made aware of his 
Muscles through restraining them. Inter- 


“eeestingly, two of the studies in the litera- 
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ture which show increases in M following 
à presumed inhibition or deprivation con- 
dition actually used conditions which 
Were quite activating to the muscles. 
Bendick & Klopfer (1964) used a sensory 
deprivation condition which involved Ss 
Wearing ear plugs and being placed in a 
ight-proof, sound-proof room where they 
Were to do “simple bending exercises.” 
Darby, Hofman and Melnick (1967) 
Téport an increase in M following a 
Tesponse inhibition" condition which 
Tequired Ss to respond physically with 
Speed and accuracy to a card discrimina- 
On task, 

The aim of the three studies described 
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in this paper is to demonstrate that M 
responses will increase as a result of con- 
ditions which cause Ss to become more 
aware of their muscles than they would 
be under normal conditions. A secondary 
aspect of studies II and III will involve 
looking at whether the sex of S plays a 
significant role in the modification of the 
M response. The majority of studies of 
the modification of movement responses 
have employed male and female Ss. How- 
ever, none of the studies report analyses 
of the data based on sex of S. This factor 
would be of significance if muscle aware- 
ness mediates increases in the M response 
since a number of studies have shown 
women to be more open, sensitive, and 
reactive to body experiences than men 
(Fisher, 1970; Korchin & Heath, 1961; 
Mordkoff, 1966; Van Lennip, 1957, pp. 
259-277; Weinberg, 1960). Thus, it would 
be hypothesized that conditions leading 
to increased muscle awareness would be 
more likely to increase M responses in 
women than men. (The studies to be 
reported made use of both male and 
female Es. Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, & 
Herron [1961] report no differences in 
the number of M produced dependent 
upon the Æ - S sex pairing. With regard to 
study II, in which hypnosis was 
employed, the literature suggests no dif- 
ferences in hypnotic induction dependent 
upon sex pairing [Hilgard, 1965] j 

The paradigm for the three studies 
described below was essentially the same. 
All involved an own-control design to 
eliminate problems that might arise from 
inter-subject differences in preexperi- 
mental base rate of movement. Each S 
was initially tested under a neutral con- 
dition with 25 cards from Form B of the 
Holtzman Inkblot Test. The experimental 
condition was then introduced followed 
by 25 cards from Form A of the 
Holtzman series. The prediction in all 
experimental conditions was for an 
increase in M responses. 

The use of the Holtzman series elimi- 
nates the problem of differential respon- 
sivity since an S gives one response to 
each card. Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, 
and Herron (1961) report in their most 
extensive methodological study that 
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Forms A and B do not yield a signifi- 
cantly different number of M responses. 
Further, order of presentation (A before 
B vs B before A) is not a significant fac- 
tor. They do report that there is a ten- 
dency to decrease the number of M 
responses over two trials but this ten- 
dency is in the opposite direction of our 
predictions and thus would provide an 
even more stringent test of the hypoth- 
eses. Data we obtained on 15 male Ss 
who responded to Forms B and A with a 
15 minute blank audio tape interspersed 
between the two trials revealed no Signifi- 
cant difference in the production of M. 

All responses were scored for 
Rorschach M (Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 
1968) by two experienced clinical 
psychologists. The two raters had 
obtained reliability coefficients in the 
90's on previously scored pilot data. 
Only responses giving explicit human 
movement were scored M. None of the Es 
for any of the experiments was aware of 
the hypotheses or even that the data 
would later be scored for M. 


Study I 


The first study is concerned with 
Tequiring Ss to become aware of their 
muscles under two conditions respec- 
tively involving activation and deactiva- 
tion of muscle movement. Thus these 
conditions are similar to the hyperactive 
and restricted kinesthetic sensation 
studies reported in the literature. Accord- 
ing to the proposed model both condi- 
tions should lead to an increase in M 
responses since they increase muscle 
awareness. 


O o" 


Method 

Subjects 

The Ss were 31 female college students 
recruited through ads in the college news- 
paper and paid a fee. Their median age 
was 20 years. All Ss were run by a female 
research assistant. 
Procedure 

Ss were randomly divided into two 
groups who initially responded to the 
first 25 cards of Form B of the Holtzman 
Inkblot Test. The groups were then 
exposed to either an exciting, motor acti- 
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vating condition or a relaxing, motor 
deactivating condition followed by asking 
them to respond to the first 25 cards of 
Form A of the Holtzman series. All Ss 
were run individually. 

In the exciting condition Ss (N=16) 
listened to a 15 minute tape of rousing 
march music and actually marched for 
periods of time. The march tape consisted 
of selections such as Stars and Stripes 
Forever and Semper Paratus (Coast Guard 
March). In the deactiviating condition Ss 
(N=15) were told to relax their muscles 
and were exposed to 15 minutes of quiet 
soothing music while lying immobile ona 
couch. Ss in this condition remained lying 
down while responding to the second 
series of blots. The music for this condi- 
tion was taken from the album Romantic 
Zither (Capitol T1527). 


Results 

The data were analyzed by two-tailed f 
tests comparing the mean initial number 
of M responses to the mean number of M 
obtained following each of the experi- 
mental conditions. 

Within the exciting group mean M, 
increased significantly during the arousing 
condition (pre X = 4.37; post X = 8.50;t 
= 4.49; df = 30; p<.001). Within the 
deactivating group mean M also increased | 
significantly during the experimental con- - 
dition (pre X = 4.20; post X = 6.67; = 
2.47; df = 28, p < .01). Thus as predicted 
both groups evidenced a significant 
increase in M. 


" 
Study II 
The important role of body attitudes | 
and feelings in hypnosis has been stressed 
by Gill and Brenman (1959), Hilgard 
(1965), Schneck (1966) and Fisher | 
(1963). Of particular relevance to the 
present study, hypnotic induction by | 
means of the Stanford Hypnotic Suscept! 
bility Scale (SHSS), (Weitzenhoffer & 
Hilgard, 1959) places constant emphasis 
on Ss becoming aware of their muscles. ^ 
Interestingly, the items in the scale are? 
about equally divided between muscle t 
activation (e.g., postural sway, eye Ce 
sure, hand lowering, hands moving 
together) and muscle inhibition (e.g-. A 
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immobilization, finger lock, arm rigidity, 
eye catalepsy). In sum, each S is given a 
Series of tasks requiring him to focus on 
his muscles combined with the suggestion 
that the muscles will be either activated 
or inhibited. The common factor for all 
K tasks is an intense focusing on mus- 
cles. 

. It was hypothesized that hypnotic 
induction with its emphasis on muscle 
awareness would lead to an increase in M 
production. Further, in line with the 
rationale previously set forth, it was pre- 
dicted that increase in M would be more 
likely in women than men. 


Method 
Subjects 

The Ss were 20 male and 20 female 
College students recruited for a fee 
through notices posted on university bul- 
letin boards. The median age in both 
Broups was 22 years. All Ss were run by 
the same male hypnotist. 

Procedure 

Each S was initially administered the 
first 25 cards of the Holtzman series 
(Form B) in the standard fashion. The E 
recorded the responses as verbatim as pos- 
sible. When S had completed this baseline 
measure, hypnosis was induced using the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale 
(SHSS), Form A (Weitzenhoffer & 
Hilgard, 1959). A modified SHSS scoring 
System was employed, omitting the last 
two items (post-hypnotic suggestion and 
amnesia), since these would have inter- 
fered With the administration of the 
Holtzman blots (series A) under hypnotic 
Conditions. 

After completion of the last item on 
the SHSS, S was told that he would be 
shown a series of inkblots and that 
although his eyes would remain open, he 
Would still feel deeply hypnotized. The 
blots (Form A) were then administered in 

€ same manner as before and S was 
awakened. 


Results 
A more extensive report of the hyp- 
nosis data will be made elsewhere. For 
Present purposes the data were analyzed 
by two-tailed ¢ tests comparing the mean 
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initial number of M responses to the 
mean number of M obtained following 
hypnosis within each of the sex groups. 

Within the female group the mean M 
increased significantly during the hyp- 
notic condition (pre X = 5.50; post X = 
8.80; t = 3.14; df = 38; p < .01). Within 
the male group there was no significant 
difference in mean M obtained before and 
after hypnosis (pre X = 5.65; post X = 
7.80). The results thus revealed the pre- 
dicted relationship in females but not in 
males. 


Study III 


This study represents perhaps the most 
direct test of the muscle awareness 
hypothesis. The aim was to directly 
increase an Ss awareness of his muscles by 
simply having him focus his attention on 
them and thus mediate the M response 
independent of any particular muscle 
activity or inhibition. 

The specific hypotheses were that S 
aroused to an intensified awareness of 
their muscles would show a significant 
increase in mean M production. In con- 
trast it was expected that there would be 
no increase in M in control groups focus- 
ing on their body interior or those not 
focusing on their bodies at all. As before 
separate groups of males and females 
were run in each condition with the 
expectation that increased muscle aware- 
ness would be more likely to lead to 
increased M in women. 


Method 
Subjects 
The Ss were 57 female and 46 male 
college students recruited for a fee from 
university newspaper ads. Median ages of 
each sex group was 20 years. All Ss were 
run by a female research assistant. 


Procedure 

Within each sex, Ss were randomly 
divided into three groups who initially 
responded to the first 25 cards of the 
Holtzman series (Form B). The groups 
were then exposed to one of three condi- 
tions followed by responding to the first 
25 cards of the Holtzman series (Form 
A). The three conditions were: exterior 
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body focus (males, V = 16; females, N = 
20); interior body focus (males, N = 15; 
females, N — 20); non-body focus control 
(males, N = 17; females, N = 15). 

The induction of these three condi- 
tions is extensively described by Fisher 
and Renik (1966) and Fisher (1970). 
Briefly, the exterior body focus condition 
involved having Ss pay attention to and 
concentrate on their body musculature 
and skin. (Skin was included with regard 
to data collection for other purposes. 
However, the condition involved strong 
emphasis on muscle awareness.) They 
were to describe their sensations and 
imagine what different sensations would 
be like. The interior body focus condition 
employed similar methods with the aim 
of having Ss focus on the interiors of 
their bodies. Attention was directed 
toward heart, stomach, lungs, intestines, 
liver, and kidneys. The non-body control 
procedure involved test-retest with the 
Holtzman blots, with intervening S - E 
interactions of the same length as that 
occurring during the exterior and interior 
procedures. The Æ made no reference to 
the S's body. During the intervening 
interaction Ss were asked for their réac- 
lions to a series of neutral pictures of 
landscapes and non-human objects. 


Results 


The data for each of the six groups 
was analyzed by two-tailed 7 tests com- 
paring the mean initial number of M 
Tesponses to the mean number obtained 
following the procedure. Only the exte- 
rior body focus female Broup increased 
significantly in number of M responses 
(pre X = 3.75; post X= 8.85; t = 5.20, df 
= 38, p < .001). The pre and post condi- 
tion means for each of the other groups 
was as follows: exterior body focus 
males, pre X = 3.94, post X = 5.13; inte- 
rior body focus females, pre X — 5.95, 
post X = 7.75; interior body focus males, 
pre X = 3.93; post X = 4.20; Control 
females, pre X = 4.71, post K = 6.0; Con- 
trol males, pre X = 3.53, post X = 3.67. 


Discussion 


The present series of studies supports 
the notion that increases in muscle aware- 
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ness, at least in women, will result in 
increases in the number of movement 
responses produced. This relationship was 
found to hold over a range of conditions 
involving muscle activation, deactivation, 
hypnosis, and simply focusing thoughts 
on the body musculature. Presumably the 
fact that women are more responsive to 
bodily changes than men (Fisher, 1970; 
Korchin & Heath, 1961; Mordkoff, 1966; 
Van Lennip, 1957; Weinberg, 1960) made 
it more likely that the conditions used in 
these studies would mediate M in women. 
None of the conditions in studies II and 
III led to changes in the males’ M produc- 
tion. Perhaps in males one would need 
less subtle muscle awareness conditions 
(e.g., being strapped into chairs) to affect 

e M response. Another possible expla- 
nation for the differential sex effect is 
that the M response is mediated by fac- 
tors other than muscle awareness in men. 
It should be noted that since prior studies 
have never reported analyses of data 
based on subject sex, it is possible that 
Previous findings might be accounted for 
mainly by the effects of the experimental 
conditions on the female Ss. The linking 
of a feminine orientation with a greater 
probability for modifying M production 
is supported by Barron’s (1955) finding 
that more M-disposed male Ss obtained 
higher femininity scores on the California 
Psychological Inventory. 

The fact that the M response can 
apparently be increased by a wide variety 
of relatively subtle variations in situa- 
tional variables underlines Masling's 
(1960) contention that all elements 
affecting an "s behavior must be taken 
into account when interpreting projective 
techniques. However, the current studies 
Suggest that influence of the M response 
may be most likely in Ss who are reactive 
and sensitive to variations in muscle 
experience. It seems reasonable that such 
sensitivity would lead these Ss to earlier 
inhibition of muscular responses in situa- 


tions they judged inappropriate. Addi- 
tionally it could be posited that Ss with i 


such sensitivities would also be able to 
respond faster in situations requiring à 
response. Thus within this model, the M 


Tesponse represents both an ego-delaying 
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mechanism and a mechanism which leads 
to early action in appropriate situations. 
This latter conception of M is consistent 
with Piotrowski's (1957) view of high M 
individuals as generally more striving, 
, active, and full of energy. It is also consis- 
tent with his statement that the corre- 
lation between M and overt behavior is 
^ positive. 

The present paper has made the dis- 
tinction between studies which simply 
look at high and low M Ss and those 
Which attempt to modify M production. 
There may be great value in developing 

' techniques for differentiating individuals 

on the basis of how easily their M respon- 

Ses can be increased. It may well be that 

* those individuals most reactive, in terms 

of M increase, will prove to be those most 

Capable of modulating responses toward 

activation or inhibition depending upon 

; the appropriateness of the situation. 

ghly reactive M Ss would be predicted 

to be neither inhibited nor impulsive but 

flexible and capable of action on the basis 
of reality-testing processes. 
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Capacity to Handle Unassimilable Material: 
Coping Strategies of Schizophrenics and Normals! 


GERSHEN KAUFMAN 
University of Rochester 


h Summary : With anxiety conceptualized as resulting from a backlog of unassimilable or 
incongruent material, two processes were postulated to reflect coping strategies, assimilation 
and accommodation. These were assessed by means of a “picture interpretation task.” The 
hypothesis that schizophrenics fail to cope with unassimilable material because they are 
unable to accommodate (the process of changing internal schemata) was supported. The 
second prediction that paranoids would increase assimilation while nonparanoids would 


suppress assimilation was not supported. 


2 
A basic issue for research on schizo- 
phrenia concerns the etiologic factor or 
A factors involved in the genesis of schizo- 
phrenia itself. Numerous theorists and 
researchers, as diversified as Sullivan 
(1956), Freud (Fenichel, 1945), Mednick 
(1958) and McReynolds (1960, pp. 
248-292), have pointed to anxiety and/or 
conflict as the primary causative factor. 
The major distinction between various 
conceptual approaches lies in the defini- 
. tion or particular conceptualization of 
i, anxiety employed. Could it be that it is 
not anxiety per se, but rather the failure 
io cope effectively with anxiety, that 
results in schizophrenia? Certainly the 
Notions of ego processes or self-system 
i employed by Freud and Sullivan suggest 
| that schizophrenia be viewed in terms of 
| ineffective coping with anxiety. 
The research to be described below 
Sought to clarify the etiologic factors in 
Schizophrenia by investigating the coping 
Strategies available among schizophrenics 
y as compared with normals. The concept 

of coping strategies implies that some- 
| thing is being coped with, namely, anx- 
lety. A specific theoretical framework to 
Viewing anxiety, that of McReynolds 
(1960), was utilized in order to guide the 
1 


- undis study is based on the author's thesis, 
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assessment of coping strategies. 
McReynolds conceives of mental life as a 
perceptualization process involving two 
complementary aspects: (2) the tendency 
to seek novel and variable percepts, and 
(b) the tendency to assimilate or integrate 
these percepts. The term percept refers to 
thoughts, feelings, or information in gen- 
eral. People tend to develop particular 
conceptual schemata according to which 
given percepts are assimilated. 

Percepts which fit harmoniously into 
already formed schemata may be assimi- 
lated easily. However, when discordances 
exist between percepts and previously 
held schemata, i.e., when they are incon- 
gruent, assimilation is made difficult. 
Unassimilated percepts tend to accumu- 
late, producing a quantity of unassimi- 
lated material which in turn underlies the 
feeling of anxiety. According to 
McReynolds, incongruency is the most 
important factor in the generation of anx- 
iety, i.e., unassimilated material. 

McReynolds postulates that schizo- 
phrenia is caused by an extremely high 
quantity of unassimilated material. The 
essential process is activated when per- 
cepts arrive which are incongruent with 
existing schemata. These percepts accu- 
mulate and make the existing schemata 
untenable, leading to the unassimilation 
of previously assimilated percepts. 
Attempts to restructure the schemata, so 
as to assimilate the accumulating mate- 
rial, fail, producing an extremely large 
amount of unassimilated material, which 
finally results in the symptom picture of 
schizophrenia. 
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This theoretical approach to viewing 
anxiety and schizophrenia does not speak 
to the basic issue of why the person who 
becomes schizophrenic fails in his 
attempts to cope with unassimilable 
material. An understanding of the nature 
of coping is essential to the issue in ques- 
tion. While McReynolds agrees that 
restructuring of the schema may be neces- 
sary when percept and schema are discor- 
dant, as occurs in the case of experiences 
in areas of incongruence, the restructur- 
ing, and hence coping, process is left 
unclear. Piagetian theory is helpful in elu- 
cidating this important process (Flavell, 
1963). Piaget discusses the dual process 
of assimilation and accommodation. 
Assimilation is the process of changing 
what is incoming, in this case the percept, 
while accommodation refers to changing 
what has been already internalized, the 
schema. Coping strategies can be viewed 
in terms of these dual processes. When 
confronted with incongruent percepts, 

the person may alter the percept, schema, 
or both in order to achieve integration. 
McReynolds suggests that schizo- 
phrenics react at a high level of unassim- 
ilable material in two ways: suppressin, 
assimilation (e.g., avoidance, vitium) 


The explanation (not answered by 


) or increasing assimilation (e.g., delusions). 


McReynolds’ theory) for why the schizo- 
phrenic is unable to cope with unassim- 
ilable material and must develop the 
symptom picture characterized by either 
of these modes of reaction is hypoth- 
esized to lie in the schizophrenic's 
inability or failure to accommodate to 
percepts. 

This hypothesis is supported by evi- 
dence of reality distortions among schizo- 
phrenics. Inability to accommodate to 
incongruent percepts may force the 
schizophrenic to rely excessively on alter- 
ing the percepts, producing gross distor- 
tions. Further support is found in two 
papers (Anthony, 1956; Freeman & 
McGhie, 1957) which refer directly to the 
schizophrenic's failure to accommodate 
to his environment. 

It was predicted, then, that the 
absence of the accomodatory process 
would differentiate the coping behavior 
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of schizophrenics from that of normals. It 
was further predicted that paranoid 
schizophrenics would increase assimila- 
tion when confronted with incongruent 
percepts, while nonparanoids would sup- 
press assimilation. These are seen as the 
two strategies for coping which are avail- 
able to schizophrenics, since accommo- 
dation is blocked. 


Method 


Subjects 

The Ss were 20 college students and 
30 hospitalized acute schizophrenics (15 
paranoid and 15 nonparanoid), all males. 
All Ss were between the ages of 18 and 
32 and had completed the 11th grade. 
For the acute schizophrenics, total cur- 
rent hospitalization was less than six 
months and the earliest schizophrenic 
diagnosis had occurred within the previ- 
ous year. These guidelines were selected 
on the basis of work by Johannsen, 
Friedman, Leitschuh, and Ammons 
(1963). The paranoid-nonparanoid dis- 
tinction was made by the ward psychi- 
atrist according to the criteria for para- 
noid schizophrenia listed in the Diagnos- 
tic Manual. Attempts were made by E to 
test patients as close to admission as was 
possible. 


Measures : 

Assessing coping strategies. Coping 
Strategies were assessed by means of a 
Picture Interpretation Task (PIT) which 
consisted of a series of drawings of people 
in social situations. Situations were cho- 
sen to reflect six incongruency or conflict 
areas: aggression, dependency, heterosex- 
uality, inferiority, rejection, and homo- 
sexuality. The drawings were constructed 
SO as to achieve maximal clarity within 
each conflict area. Thus, a picture intend- 
ing to reflect aggression showed two men 
fighting, while a picture reflecting hetero- 
sexuality showed a nude man and woman 
engaged in sexual intercourse. Of the 27 
drawings initially constructed, three OT 
four reflected each incongruency area: , 
Several neutral drawings (e.g.. people 4 
reading in a bus) were also included. 

Five graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, serving as judges, rated each draw 
ing as to the clarity of the theme 
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reflected. On the basis of these ratings, 15 
pictures were selected for inclusion in the 
study, two in each conflict area and three 
neutral ones. One hundred percent agree- 
ment among raters was obtained for 12 of 
the pictures. On the remaining three (two 
for rejection and one for inferiority), four 
out of five of the raters agreed as to the 
^ intended theme of the picture. 

Each of the 15 pictures was shown to 
Ss for six trials which varied the amount 
of information presented. The first trial 
presented the picture in the most ambig- 
uous stage, while each succeeding trial 
reduced the amount of ambiguity by an 
equal amount until perfect clarity was 
reached on the sixth trial. The technique 
for producing ambiguity, similar to that 
described by Potter (1966, pp. 103-134), 
Cashdan (1966), and Draguns (1963), 
involved the sequential blurring of the 
pictures to be used. A series of photo- 
graphs was taken of each picture in which 
the picture was progressively moved out 
of focus so that each step in the series 
was differentially blurred. 


The S's task was to interpret what was 
(iia on in each of the six photographs 
trials) in each picture set. Specific direc- 
tions were as follows: 
l am going to show you sets of pic- 
tures. I want you to tell me what is 
Boing on in each picture. The first pic- 
ture in a set will be very fuzzy, but 
you try to guess what is going on. As 
you go through each set, the pictures 
will get clearer. I want you to tell me 
what is happening in each picture as I 
Show it to you, If you do not know 
what is happening in a picture, say so 
and we'll go on to the next one. 
If a S asked what to do if he was not sure, 
E replied: “I want you to tell me what is 
üppening in the picture. If you do not 
Ow what is happening, say so and we'll 
80 on to the next one." The S was first 
| Shown a demonstration picture to famil- 
| Brize him with the task. Following this, 
the alternatives of interpreting or not 
Interpreting were reviewed with him. 
. ome verbal approval was given for any 
Tésponse. Occasionally, E had to ask for 


Clarification when S’s response was 
Unclear. 
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Scoring. The scores obtained from the 
PIT fall into two groups. The first group, 
assumed to reflect the accommodation 
process, includes: 

1. Accuracy score: The trial on which 
the correct interpretation is given 
and maintained. This score can 
range from 0 to 6, with 0 indicating 
the correct interpretation was not 
attained and 6 indicating that it was 
reached on the first trial and held 
onto. 

2. Resistance to Shifting of Interpreta- 
tions score: The number of non- 
shifts prior to criterion divided by 
the number of possible shifts to 
criterion. There is a maximum of 
five possible shifts if S arrives at the 
correct interpretation on the last 
trial; the number of prior non-shifts 
is divided by this number. This 
score can range from 0 to 1.0, with 
0 indicating maximum shifting. 


A high accuracy score and a low resis- 
tance to shifting score indicate that the 
accommodation process is functioning 
adequately. In other words, a $ is able to 
alter or change his interpretations (sche- 
mata) in accordance with new percepts or 
information, thereby achieving a greater 
degree of accuracy in his interpretations, 
beliefs and constructs of his environment. 
The second group of scores, assumed 
to reflect the assimilation process, 
includes: 

1. Willingness to Assimilate score: The 
number of trials on which an inter- 
pretation is given. 

2. Time Spent on Picture score: The 
number of seconds taken to com- 
plete a given picture. 

3. Avoidance of Incongruency Themes 
score: The proportion of the total 
number of themes given which 
reflects each area of incongruency. 
A high score means low avoidance. 

High scores on all three indicate that the 
assimilation process is increased. Thus, a 
person relying primarily on increased 
assimilation as a coping strategy would 
tend to make interpretations, spend more 
time on the task and show little avoid- 
ance of themes reflecting incongruency. 
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Table 1 


Comparison of Groups on the Control Variables 


Education 


Normals 
Paranoids 


Nonparanoids 


*p« 0l 


a df2247 


Basically, such a person is likely to inter- 
pret situations to an excessive degree. A 
person suppressing assimilation would 
show the opposite pattern. 
Procedure 

All Ss were first given a brief intelli- 
gence test, the Shipley-Hartford Scale. 
This was scored according to the Sines 
and Simmons (1959) norms for convert- 
ing S-H scores into WAIS IQ equivalents. 
The PIT was administered individually 
two to five days later. Since there were 
six conflict areas with two picture sets 
reflecting each, the order of presentation 
was randomized. The two picture sets for 
a given conflict area were separated by 
other sets and the order by which conflict 
areas appeared in the entire series was re- 
randomized for each S. The three neutral 
picture sets were randomly scattered 
throughout the series. The testing session 
lasted approximately 45 minutes. 


Results 


Control Variable Comparisons 

The three groups, normals (N), para- 
noids (P), and nonparanoids (NP), were 
compared on three control variables (See 
Table 1). The groups did not differ on the 
age and education dimensions used as 
selection criteria. They were, however, 
significantly different with respect to IQ. 
Scheffe tests were run to assess the differ- 
ences present. The results indicated that 


the P and NP groups were comparable, 
the F ratio being less than one (df = 2, 
47). Comparing the average of the P and 
NP groups with the N group yielded an F 
ratio of 8.08 (df = 2, 47), significant at 
the .01 level. 
PIT Score Comparisons 

Before scores could be obtained from | 
the PIT, the interpretations given by each 
S had to be rated according to a set of 22 
theme categories: inanimate; animals; and 
people — no activity, non-interpersonal 
activity, leisure activity, household activ- 
ity, work or business, music, sports, reli- 
gion, nudity without interpersonal activ- 
ity, negative feeling states, emotionally 
uncharged interpersonal activity, compe- 
tition, cooperative activity, positive emo- 
tional interaction, aggression, depen- 
dency, heterosexuality, inferiority, rejec- 
tion, and homosexualtiy. As a check on 
interrater reliability, ten Ss were ram 
domly selected and their themes indepen 
dently scored by two raters. The percent- 
age of agreement between the raters was 
93.7. All PIT scores were then based on 
the ratings of one of the raters. 48 

The PIT scores reflecting the assimila- 
tion and accommodation processes Wet? , 
intercorrelated, along with IQ, with all 5 D 
combined (See Table 2). Shifting an 
accuracy correlated significantly, the neg 
ative correlation indicating that a mgY 
accuracy score accompanied a low resis 
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Table 2 


Correlation Matrix of PIT Scores and IQ 
With All Subjects and Areas Combined 


. IQ 
. Accuracy 


. Time 


. Avoidance 


1 

2 

3. 

4. No. Trials Interpreted 
5 

6. Shifting 


| tance to shifting score. IQ likewise corre- 
lated significantly with accuracy. Some of 
these relationships did not hold up when 
the scores were correlated within each 
ee: Accuracy and IQ were not signif- 
| icantly correlated in any of the groups 
, (the correlations being .23, .09, .16, for 
N, P, and NP). Accuracy and shifting cor- 
related only for normals, while the rela- 
End between shifting and number of 
rials interpreted remained consistent 

| throughout all subgroups. 
Analyses of variance were performed 
i on each of the five PIT scores. Table 3 
presents a summary of the planned com- 
parisons (PC) made. The first PC com- 
“spared Ns with the average of P and NP, 
and the second compared Ps with NPs. 
f ae comparisons were orthogonal, each 
ving 1 df. The scores were summed 
Eos the six incongruency areas and 
then across all seven areas (neutral 
included). In each analysis, the only sig- 
nificant differences that emerged were on 
| ‘shifting and accuracy. These differences 
Occurred between the normals and the 
|. Shizophrenics, with the latter being less 
{i accurate and shifting to a lesser extent. 
+ "None of the planned comparisons for the 
Other scores even approached signifi- 


Analyses were then performed sepa- 
lately on the first and second trial, 
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summed across the six incongruency 
areas. Since there were two picture sets 
per area, this allowed for a repeated | 
observation or trial. The results for Trial 
1 (See Table 3) showed a highly signifi- 
cant effect for accuracy, with normals 
being more accurate than schizophrenics. 
The results for shifting showed that nor- 
mals shift significantly more than schizo- 
phrenics, with no differences occurring 
between Ps and NPs. The results for Trial 
2 were substantially the same for both 
accuracy and shifting. 
Discussion 

Before speaking directly to the issues 
this research sought to investigate, a word 
should be said about the observed IQ dif- 
ferences between schizophrenics and nor- 
mals, since this raises the specter of non- 
comparability of the groups on a seem- 
ingly critical dimension. One can argue 
that the groups are really comparable, 
since there are no education differences, 
the latter perhaps being a more stable 
index of actual intelligence. Certainly, 
education is typically used as a validity 
criterion for IQ tests (Wechsler, 1958). 

The observed significant correlation 
between IQ and accuracy raises the addi- 
tional problem of interpreting the result- 
ing group differences on the accuracy 
score. It could be argued that the latter 
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. differences are really due to the IQ differ- 
j ences, as opposed to the schizophrenic vs. 
normal distinction. However, much 
research has substantiated the finding of 
deficits in intellectual functioning among 
, schizophrenics (Winder, 1960, pp. 
+ 191-247; Yates, 1966). It follows, then, 
i that both low IQ and low accuracy may 
|» simply be two characteristics of schizo- 
Í ^ phrenics, which therefore correlate. In 
addition, there is evidence in the current 
study to argue against explaining the 
group differences as being solely due to 
IQ, since the correlation between IQ and 
accuracy did not emerge within each of 
the separate N, P, and NP groups. Also, 
the overall F ratio for accuracy was twice 
the size of the one for IQ. Neither of 
these results would have occurred had IQ 
been the sole factor involved. It seems 
fair to conclude, then, that while the 
| groups did differ in IQ, an obvious weak- 
| mess, this factor alone cannot explain the 
| remaining differences observed between 
them. 
Returning now to the specific hypoth- 
eses under investigation, the scores 
4, thought to reflect accommodation did 
significantly differentiate normals from 
schizophrenics as a whole; i.e., differences 
Were observed in the way Ss coped with 
| the presumed unassimilable material. Nor- 
mals displayed significantly greater accu- 
racy and shifted their interpretations to a 
greater extent. Schizophrenics were defi- 
cient in both respects, as was predicted 
from their hypothesized inability to 
i! accommodate to incongruent percepts. 
The paranoid-nonparanoid distinction 
failed to emerge among the scores 
thought to reflect assimilation. Paranoids, 
nonparanoids and normals were all essen- 
tially comparable on these scores. 
Whether the prediction failed due to lack 
of reliability in making the more subtle 
PSychiatric diagnoses or to an inadequate 
test for assimilation is unclear. 
In summary, the substantive findings 
pot this research concern the failure of 
“schizophrenics as a group to use accom- 
Modation as a means of dealing with 
incongruent percepts. Normals have avail- 
able to them this coping strategy while, as 
Predicted, schizophrenics do not. The 
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concept of coping and, in particular, the 
failure of the process of accommodation, 
has clear implications for the behavior of 
schizophrenics. It may also have implica- 
tions for developing techniques that 
would enable such individuals to more 
effectively integrate their experience. 
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The traditional uses of proverbs in the clinical situation were reviewed, with 


particular emphasis upon qualitative analysis of interpretations. Two related projective tech- 
niques were introduced and illustrated, Responses to Meaningless Proverbs were evaluated in 
terms of (1) patient’s affect and manner in stating, “I don't know,” or (2) symbolism, 
action potential and basic attitudes revealed in attempts to develop a feasible interpretation. 
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Proverbs have been used for many 
years and in widely dispersed cultures as a 
Means of conveying basic truths which 
have emerged from man’s experience. 
Proverbs characteristically involve an ele- 
Ment of interest and intrigue, symbolism, 
and general application of principle. Be- 

| Cause of this figurativeness and lack of 

Ed of concepts, translation and 
application of the proverb are left to the 
interpreter. Thus, proverbs have fre- 
Bent been used to assess abstract 
thinking, level of verbal understanding, 
ànd personality factors. 

Gorham (1961) indicates that proverbs 
lave been used in intelligence testing 
S the early 1900s, such work having 
een accomplished in Europe. The list of 

Proverbs developed by Benjamin (1944) 
. Ms used in clinical interviews, and 
E two most frequently used individual 
tests of adult intelligence (Stanford-Binet 
intelligence Scale, Weschler Adult intelli- 
gence Scale) include several proverbs. 
arious scoring systems have been devel- 
ed which focus primarily upon the 
ac of abstract thinking reflected in in- 
jo pretations of proverbs (Gorham, 

4 aot Becker, 1956; Richardson 
urch, 1959), These scoring techniques 
E Report Number 72-43, supported in part by 
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Preliminary results with one meaningless proverb suggested a relationship between clinical 
diagnosis and the type of response presented. A second technique was introduced in which 
the subject was asked to create some Novel Proverbs. This approach was analyzed for the 
chosen content, implied attitudes and actions, and sequential thinking. 


have typically been employed in attempts 
to differentiate between scores of nor- 
mals, schizophrenic patients, and patients 
with known CNS impairment. 

That interpretations of proverbs may 
provide rich qualitative material reflecting 
the interpreter's dynamics and life style is 
well documented (Benjamin, 1944; Gor- 
ham, 1956a, 1956b, 1961, 1963; Lewis, 
Griffith, Riedel, & Simmons, 1959). It 
has been found that in many instances 
the interpreter will project his needs, at- 
titudes and conflicts into his responses. 
This is possible because the characteristics 
of proverbs cited allow much latitude in 
interpretation. Just as in other projective 
techniques, certain items tend to elicit a 
particular type of material. For example, 
interpretations of "When the cat's away 
... ? may reveal attitudes toward author- 
ity figures (e.g. “If there is no danger or 
threat, you will have the freedom to do 
what you want to do”), or feelings about 
self-discipline (e.g., “Like when I go over- 
seas and play around and my wife is here; 
I don’t care what she does, but I care 
what I do”). Although the value of quali- 
tatively analyzing responses to proverbs 
(interpretations) has been generally ac- 
cepted, a review of recent literature re- 
vealed a paucity of thorough investiga- 
tions into the use of proverbs as projec- 
tive techniques. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
two methods which capitalize on the pro- 
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jective potential in proverb interpreta- 
tion, but which provide even greater lati- 
tude for projection than the usual ap- 
proach. One method involves the use of 
meaningless proverbs which may be inter- 
spersed among meaningful sayings. The 
second technique is one in which dynam- 
ically important material is sought 
through the projector's attempts to devel- 
op some novel proverbs. Each method is 
described and illustrated with actual clini- 
cal material. 


Meaningless Proverbs 


Procedure 

In compiling a list of 25 proverbs for 
clinical use, a meaningless proverb was in- 
cluded among those which have interpre- 
tations that are consensually accepted. A 
meaningless proverb would preferably in- 
volve reasonable symbols and proverbial 
phraseology, but be rationally pointless. 
The meaningless proverb which was se- 
lected is *A wet bird flies at night." 

The proverbs test, which included the 
“wet bird" item, was administered to 47 
patients ranging in age from 13 to 53 in a 
clinical setting during fiscal year 1972. 
Patients had been referred from Psychia- 
try (NV = 31), and Neurology-Neurosur- 
gery (N = 16). The proverbs test was typi- 
cally included among other diagnostic 
procedures such as intelligence tests or 
personality inventories. 


Results 


A review of “wet bird” interpretations 
revealed that approximately 50% of the 
responses involved statements such as “I 
don’t know” or “I can’t get any meaning 
from that one.” Even in these cases, how- 
ever, significant personality factors be- 
came apparent. Some patients were nota- 
bly upset by the fact that they have never 
been exposed to this particular saying or 
by the sense of failure in saying “I don’t 
know.” Others seemed to despair their ig- 
norance. Thus, the manner and tone of 
response might indicate the type of 
coping maneuvers used by the patient 
when he is faced with failure, uncer- 
tainty, or an inability to respond to the 
apparent expectations. 


Meaningless and Novel Proverbs as Projective Technique 


A wide range of material was gained 
from legitimate attempts to interpret the 
meaningless “wet bird” proverb. Re- 
sponses reflected concrete thinking, 
psychotic thought processes, displaced 
hostility, and dynamically important per- - 
sonality features. Several examples are i 
presented below. 


Concrete interpretations were exempli- 
fied by the following: 
“Because to dry off by morning.” 
“Refers to a bird out of the ocean or 
sea gulls that fly at night.” 
“A wet bird flies at night but not in 


revealed in the following interpretations: 
“It sounds like a dumb bird. I would 
fly in the day to get dried off.” 
“In the daylight the sun would dry 
him off, and he wouldn’t fly at 
night because his wings are wet!” 


the day.” r 
Projected hostility or antagonism was | 


Paranoid ideation is suggested in an in- 
terpretation given by a man awaiting trial 
for first degree murder: 

“Because he doesn't want other birds 4 
to see him wet. A wet bird can’t fly 
too good, so that’s why he flies at 
night. Because he might drop anda 
cat might get him.” 


Personality dynamics are exposed 
through the statement of a man diag- 
nosed as having a character-behavior dis- 
order and described as impulsive, e£ 
centric, hostile, and having poor behavior- 
al controls: : 

“People don’t have their eyes Open. to 

everything. They do things on im- 
pulse and don't look back to see 
what they have done." 


Guilt feelings are revealed in the fol- 


lowing interpretations: 
“It must be because he is ashamed of 
himself.” 
“A criminal that is guilty just T 
away.” 
. A sense of inadequacy and helplessne 
is revealed in the response: 
“Tt has to do with being without some 
thing . . . without guidance.” 
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Confusion of thought was indicated in 
the following interpretations from schizo- 
phrenic patients: 

"Birds when wet have a hard time fly- 

ing, so they fly low." 

“I like to draw.” 

“You may not know the hour or the 

time that God shall come.” 

“It’s not an Indian. Indians don’t fly 

at night. It’s not a fighting bird.” 


An attempt has been made to deter- 
mine the relationship between diagnostic 
category and type of response to the 

^ meaningless proverb. It was found, for ex- 


Li 


T 
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ample, that responses which reflected 

confused thought (e.g., bizarre interpreta- 

> tions, irrelevant comments) had been 

given most frequently by patients with a 

psychotic label. Criticism of the proverb 

or rather literal, concrete responses were 

more likely to be given by persons with a 

~ personality disorder than by neurotic or 

psychotic patients. Interpretations con- 

Y taining an obvious element of projection 

or personally salient thinking were much 

more likely to occur among established 

* psychiatric patients (personality dis- 

orders, psychoses, neuroses) than among 

patients experiencing a situational reac- 

tion or a neurological impairment. These 

_ Observations, based upon limited data, 

j might provide guidelines for further re- 
search in this area. 


The clinician is often asked to differ- 
entiate psychosis from severe acting-out 
behavior of a personality disorder. The 

usefulness of the meaningless proverb was 
, tested for its ability to assist in the differ- 
| entiation. A sample of responses from 30 
= Cases was examined (21 diagnosed person- 
ality disorder, and 9 diagnosed psycho- 
Sis). The responses were classified into 
two major categories: (1) “Don’t know,” 

. and (2)*Attempt to Respond" to the 
proverb (Criticism, Confusion, Concrete, 

= ànd Projection). Among the cases of per- 
. , Sonality disorders, 62% of the sample re- 
_ySponded “Don’t know" and 38% of the 
Sample attempted a meaningful response. 

|. For the psychotic cases only 25% of the 
Cases responded “Don’t know” while 75% 

Of the cases attempted to respond to the 

= Proverb. A test of the difference of pro- 
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portions (z = 1.86, p < .07) demonstrated 
that, even with few cases, the proverb 
provided some useful and novel informa- 
tion in differential diagnosis. The unique 
approach provides a meaningful dimen- 
sion in the clinician’s repertory. 

Clinical experience with qualitative an- 
alysis of both meaningful and meaningless 
proverbs suggests the potential value of 
this approach in projective studies of per- 
sonality. Additional meaningless proverbs 
might be developed and included among 
the more traditional ones. Perhaps one 
could modify unfamiliar meaningful say- 
ings (Smith, 1948; Kin, 1955) so that a 
rational interpretation would be unlikely. 
Another method might be to construct 
phrases which associate general symbols 
(for the projection element) with unusual 
physical circumstances. For example, 
“Man is not a rusty watermelon; A father 
is like warm ice cubes,” 


Novel Proverbs 

Procedure 

In light of the rationale for qualitative 
analysis of proverb interpretations, and 
considering the role of meaningless say- 
ings, a procedure was introduced which 
allows yet more opportunity for projec- 
tion and free association. A subject was 
asked to construct proverbs on his own, 
such sayings being unique and not neces- 
sarily readily interpreted. He has total lat- 
itude in selecting the content of the prov- 
erbs, the attitudes which are to be con- 
veyed, and the actions that are implied. 


Results 
The novel proverbs listed below were 
obtained from a 20-year-old married, fe- 
male, college student. She was seen as a 
bright rather constricted, repressive, con- 
ventional person with no obvious signs of 
neuroses or psychoses. 
1. A cooked goose doesn’t gobble. 
2. Married men weep at dawn. 
3. Cattails abound in shallow pools. 
4. Ants reap abundant harvests. 
5. Narrow openings give no leeway. 
6. Dead trees don’t bark. 
7. Carefree breezes enter open win- 
dows. (This followed a proverb 
which began “Open windows are 
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careless with ... " That proverb 
stem was crossed out.) 

8. Traveling grass has shallow roots. 

9. Obesity gets its just desserts. 

10. Popping grease needs no water. 

11. The ocean is only a spirit on the 
rocks. 

12. Bellboys ring many chimes. 

13. The hands of a clock mold untold 
events. 

14. Life is a tree full of unopened 
Christmas packages. 

15. To die is to open the last birthday 
package. 

16. Black sheep have grey fathers. 

17. Long life is a reward of modera- 
tion. 

18. Green apples add spice to the pie. 

19. Careless waters drown master- 
pieces. 

20. Sunburns relate to ripe peaches. 

21. Standing hares are conspicuous. 

22. Darkness has many tales to tell. 

23.Glasses see much through dis- 
torted lens. 

24, Messages from strangers are best 
unheeded. 

25. A cracked vase speeds a flower’s 
death, 

26. Nylon attracts men of sheer pleas- 
ure. 

27. Taxed homes tax patience. 

28.Common people have common 
sense. 

29.Unshod feet pick their way 
through pine needles. 

30. Unclothed bodies may be stripped 
of admirers. 

31. Those who run from destiny will 
be tripped by fate. 

32. Fruit flies and men have much in 
common. 

33. Whether lovebird or raven, both 
carry lice. 

34. Little light enters closed shutters. 

35.Locked diaries are better off 
burned. 


There are several features of the proto- 
col which were of dynamic significance. 
Negative feelings toward men were sug- 
gested (e.g., 1-2, 32-33), and there was 
ambivalence regarding her own psycho- 
logical/physical openness vs. constriction. 
She fantasized an open and exciting ex- 
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perience (e.g., 7, 14, 15, 18, 35), yet de: - 
spaired immoderation and a carefree life- $ 
style (e.g., 8, 17, 19, 33). Of particular 
note was the progression of thought de- 
veloped in the last seven sayings: The se- 
quence involves the removal of clothing, - 
frustrated flight, an equating of hetero- 
sexual relationships with dirty insects, a ' 
closing of the symbolic shutters and fin- 
ally despair. Qualitative material was 
available in reviewing the symbols uti- 
lized, the content chosen, and the atti- 
tudes which are conveyed. 
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. There appears to be a basic assumption 
in many studies and diagnostic interpreta- 
tions that nonverbal stimuli such as 
Bender-Gestalt (BG) designs are “culture 
free." Only four published references to 
cultural differences as related to perfor- 
mance on the BG were found in the liter- 
ature. The first is based on Lauretta 
Bender's field work (Bender, 1951) done 
in 1947 and 1948 on Saipan, in the Mari- 
ana Islands. Her intent was to study mat- 
urational level obtained on the BG and 
the IQ of the children from two ethnic 
groups; Chamorros and Carolinians. She 
did not attempt to delineate the perfor- 
mance differences, if any, between the 
Chamorros and Carolinians, However, 
Joseph and Murray (Bender, 1951) con- 
tend that Bender’s interpretations corre- 
spond closely to the overall features of 
the Saipanese culture. Their statement 
remains completely uncorroborated. 
* Tolor and Schulberg (1963) refuted their 
Statement by saying that none of these 
features were apparently elicited from the 
BG productions, thus making the agree- 
ment quite fictitious. 

Bender (1952) reported obtaining 
measures of visual maturation via some 
Army performance tests (not BG) from 

0 native negro children aged 5 to 13 

i} years in French Guinea in Africa. Her 

= conclusion was that visual-motor Gestalt 
i 
de 
| 


lests in general agree with performance 
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Cultural Influence on Hutt's Adaptation of 
Bender Gestalt Test: A Pilot Study! 


DARIUS K. FANIBANDA 
Macomb County Mental Health Clinic 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


Summary: To test the hypothesis that Hutt’s Adaptation of the Bender Gestalt designs is 

culture free,” two groups, one American and one East Indian of 21 graduate students, each 
majoring in Engineering or Sciences were administered the 9 designs of B-G in accordance 
with the three phases of Hutt’s Adaptation of the B-G test. Results indicate: a) Perfor- 
mance on the Elaboration Phase on cards 2 and 4 was significantly different between the 
Groups, b) Ss in both Groups showed significantly different levels of difficulty in Copying 
the BG designs, and c) There is no significant interaction between the Groups and the 
performance on the Copy Phase of the B-G designs. 


tests more than with language tests and 
that they are affected less by emotional 
factors than the Goodenough Draw-A- 
Man test (Tolor & Schulberg, 1963). 

Halpern used the Rorschach, Wechsler- 
Bellevue, BG test, social history data and 
a brief interview to study the personality 
structure of Hawaiian prisoners. In her 
words, “Figure 4 shows the BG reproduc- 
tions for the group with psychological 

rofiles suggesting mixed pathology 
P. 215] " (Halpern, 1951). However, she 
does not explain the presumed meaning 
or give any kind of evaluative measure for 
the four sets of deviations obtained on 
that figure by that particular group. 

Finally, Peixotto (1954) studied seven 
cultural groups (Chinese-Hawaiian and 
Filipinos) to determine whether the BG 
reflected intellectual and personality dif- 
ferences apart from cultural variations. 
Only five patients were used in each 
group and all were patients referred to a 
clinic for evaluation. In intelligence they 
ranged from an IQ of 82 to 135; the age 
range was 14 to 31 years. All Bender pro- 
ductions, exclusive of Design A, were 
scored with the Pascall and Suttell (1951) 
method. 

An analysis of variance indicated sig- 
nificant differences for cultural groups 
and for Bender designs but no significant 
interaction: Tests were also done between 
mean scores of each design made by vari- 
ous pairs of ethnic groups. Only five were 
found to be significant. This number of 
significant tests is not more than could be 
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expected by chance. Peixotto also made 
some tentative interpretations of the 
group performances based on Suczek and 
Klopfer's (1952) hypothesis. The chief 
criticism of this study is the small sample 
size and the use of psychiatric patients as 
representatives of different cultures. 

On the basis of these few studies, no 
definite conclusion can be reached regard- 
ing the status of the BG in response to 
cultural variations. It is the purpose of 
the present study to investigate any pos- 
sible differences on the performance of 
the BG test between two ethnic groups; 
Asiatic Indians and Americans. 


Method 
Subjects 
The Ss were 21 East Indian students 
and 21 American students majoring in 
Engineering or Sciences at Wayne State 
University. The average length of resi- 
dence in this country of the Indian Group 
was 1.7 years and that of the American 
Group was 26.3 years (22—30 years 
for both groups). Ss were tested on the 
basis of availability because an attempt to 
contact the entire population of 320 
Indian students by mail had a turnout 
rate of only 1.0%. The American Ss were 
relatively easy to tina, althougn tne stu- 
dents that would match the Indian Group 
were limited in number. 
Materials 
Test materials consisted of a number 
of medium-soft pencils (number 2 in 
hardness), a stack of white, unlined 8-4 x 
11” bond paper, a pencil, eraser and the 
BG test cards. 
Procedure 
The instructions for administration 
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Table 1 j 


Pearson’s Product Moment Correlation 
Between the Scores Obtained on the Copy Phase of B-G 


Abience-Adience 
Pascall & Suttel 


were taken from Hutt’s book: The Hutt 
Adaptation of the BG Test; Grune & 4 
Stratton New York, Second Edition 
(1969). The administration consisted of | 
three phases: 1) Copy Phase, 2) Elabora- - 
tion Phase and 3) Association Phase. 

The only unusual reaction that was | 
noticed from the Ss was during the Elabo- 
ration Phase from Indian Ss. The last sen- 
tence in this phase ends with a question; 
"Do you understand?" This question 
seemed to provoke some resentment in 
the Indian S, and thus it was substituted 
with, “OK?” DI 

Because of time considerations, Hutt's | 
abbreviated procedure was used in phases 
2 and 3. According to him only cards A, 
2, 4, 6, 7 and 8 are necessary for these 
two phases because these cards present all | 
the important Gestalt qualities found in 
the entire sample of cards. 


Results 
Performance 4 

The Copy Phase was scored by d 
methods: 1. Pascall and Suttell Objective | 
Scoring System (1951), 2. Hutt's Psycho- 
pathology Scale (1969), 3. Hutt's Abi- 
ence Adience Scale (1969). Intra-judge 
reliability of the above three methods was 
0.94, 0.98 and 0.97, respectively. 

Table 1 shows Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation Coefficients on the 
three methods. As can be seen, the only 
correlation that is statistically significant 
is between Hutt's Abience-Adience Scale j 
and Hutt’s Psychopathology Scale for the= 
Indian Group. His published figure for 
the same two scales is 0.69. 

Table 2 shows the results of a test for 
Homogeneity of Variance between the 
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1 Table 2 


A Study of the Distribution of Scores 
in Both Groups Under Three Methods 


1. Pascall & Suttell Objective Scoring System: 
Std. N above 1 N below 1 
Dev. Std. Dev. Std. Dev. 

32.0 7.97 3 2 

29.85 8.98 1 4 


[à 2. Hutt's Psychopathology Scale: 


Test for 
Homogenity: F 


Indian 
American 


Indian 1.53 NS 


American 


54.13 
50.79 


8.33 
10.32 


3. Hutt's Abience-Adience Scale: 


3.87 Sat 
0.01 level 


3.92 
1.99 


Indian 


American 


Table 3 
Analysis of Variance for Pascall & Suttel Method 


Source of Variation 


Between Subjects 
A (Cultural Origin) 
Subjects w. groups 


Within Subjects 
| B (Designs) 
. AB (Interaction) 
BX Subjects w. groups 


A wo i i 

ua Oups. ores on the Abience- assumption. ; T : 
į Adience beoe et show homogeneity Finally, an Analysis of Variance using 
as indicated in the same table. However, Repeated Measures technique was calcu- 
Ftests calculated later are robust with lated for all three methods. The results 
Tespect to minor violations of this are shown in Tables 3, 4, and 5. It can be 
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Table 4 
Analysis of Variance for Hutt's Psychopathology Scale 


Source of Variation Sum of Sq. MS F 
Between Subjects 213.95 
A (Cultural Origin) 6.54 1 6.54 1.26 NS 
Subjects w. groups 207.41 40 HO] 
Within Subjects 6342.28 672 9.437 
B (Variables) 3738.70 16 233.67 | 58.788 : 
AB (Interaction) 59.38 16 3.711 0.93 NS 
BX Subjects w. groups 2544.2 


Table 5 
Analysis of Variance for Abience-Adience Scale 


Source of Variation 


Between Subjects 
A (Cultural Origin) 
Subject w. groups 


Within Subjects 
B (Designs) 
AB (Interaction) 

BX Subject w. groups 


seen that variation between the groups 
(probably due to cultural origin) is statis- 
tically insignificant, whereas variation 
within the groups (probably due to the 
difficulty level of the designs) is statisti- 
cally significant at greater than 0.01 level 
of confidence. The interaction between 
the groups and the designs is also statisti- 
cally insignificant. 

The Elaboration Phase was analyzed 
according to Hutt's Adaptation of the BG 
Test (1969). His criteria (briefly), and the 
frequency of Ss in each category have 


32.66 4l 
0.33 
32.33 


been recorded in Table 6. His basic 
assumption is: Anything that is circular 
represents the Female Object and any- 
thing that is angular represents the Male 
Object. 

As can be seen from Table 6, only (WO 


are statistically significant; cards 2 an 
4. Hence, the elaboration on these cards 
is perhaps not independent of the individ 
ual's cultural origin. | 


Discussion i 
The first cultural difference tha 
penea = 
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Category 


Female Dominant 
Male Dominant 


Original Gestalt almost same 


Female Dominant 
Male Dominant 


Parallel Curves 
Intersecting Curves 


Not anxious 


Difficulty — male obj. 
Difficulty — female obj. 
Difficulty — both obj. 


appeared on the B-G Test was during the 
Administration of the Elaboration Phase. 


fio - Hence, the statement was 
But pped. It seems that the Indian Ss 
‘Interpreted the above question as a chal- 
enge on their ability to "understand" 
nglish. To be able to communicate in 
glish is a status symbol in India. 
si the Performance Phase of the B-G 
Bid the groups did not differ signifi- 
acti y nor was there a significant inter- 
Bina On between group and designs. This 
M san’, ba well be due to the fact that the 
A nib e of Indian students had been in the 
E ed States long enough to become 
B xeeucanizedM with respect to the per- 
Eon of their environment. However, 
l ion within the groups was statisti- 
Y significant. Although there is not 


Original Gestalt grossly distorted 


Anxious over homosexual relations 


Table 6 


Frequency of Subjects Catagorized According to 
Hutt's Projective Interpretation of the B-G Test 


1 7.888 
20 at .05 c.l. 


3.858 
at .05 c.l. 


NS 


enough research evidence, Hutt believes 
that the source of variation within groups 
is due to the psychological implications 
the different designs have on different 
people. 

An important association between the 
groups and the elaboration that was sta- 
tistically significant showed up on Card 2. 
The Indians “grossly distorted” the orig- 
inal Gestalt accompanied by association 
such as: “design in an Indian festival," 
“design on a sari," “wedding decoration," 
etc. The American group either recopied 
the original design or made minimal 
changes, retaining the original Gestalt. 
The elaboration of Indian Ss may appear 
“bizarre” to a clinician if he does not 
take into account the cultural influence 
on this test, as indicated by the associa- 
tions. 

Card 4 indicated some association 
between Male and Female "dominance" 
attribute and the groups. Card A showed 
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a trend in the same direction as Card 4, 
but its data are not statistically significant. 
Both groups show higher female "domi- 
nance" than male, although it is specu- 
lated that the meaning of the word “dom- 
inance" differs between the groups. It is 
the writer's hypothesis from experience 
and other unpublished research that to an 
Indian a female is seen as dominant in the 
sense: She is “wholesome,” “pure,” 
“deserves a lot of respect,” “she can do 
no wrong” and is more or less a “moth- 
erly” figure. But to an American it seems 
that the "dominance" is experienced in 
terms of “competition,” “equality” and 
produces hostility. On the Draw-A-Person 
Test a majority of Indians see the female 
figure as professional women of various 
kinds. Both groups gave higher Flaw 
Scores to females than to males and 
higher. Good Scores. to males than to 
females on the Full person scoring sys- 
tem. However, none of the results on the 
Draw-A-Person test is statistically signifi- 
cant. 

In conclusion, Cultural Origin is not 
associated with the performance on the 
B-G, except on the elaboration of Cards 2 
and 4. The interpretive meaning of the 
elaborations appear to differ for the two 
cultures. This is substantiated on Card 2 
where the Indian Ss associate their elab- 
orations with "design seen on festivals in 
India." However, the interpretive mean- 
ing of female “dominance” on Card 4 
between the two cultures, remains to be 
experimentally proven. 
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An Experimental Investigation of Judges' Ratings 
of Schizophrenics' and Non-Schizophrenics* Paintings 


R. LANGEVIN and L. M. HUTCHINS! 
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Toronto, Canada f 


Summary: Four categories of paintings (M = 200), done by schizophreni i 
students, and education students were rated by judges (N= 13) as DEN nre 


w 
ings, but the 


s schizophrenic or normal, There was significant agreement in correctly identifying paint- 
percent, correct, greater than chance, was only 9.9975, Jud; 


did best on 


paintings with "human content." Intelligence scores were related to correct identification of 
two paintings, while art experience related to proportion was judged schizophrenic for all 
four paintings, Stepwise regression analysis suggested that intelligence scores were artifac- 
tually related to painting scores but art experience was not. 


_In the latter part of the 19th century 
scientific interest developed in spontane- 
Ous paintings by “abnormal” persons. 
Although most of the studies reported 
during and since that time have relied 
upon anecdotal material or single cases, 
they do suggest that the paintings by 
some "abnormal" persons reflect specific 
pathological features found in their other 
behavior (Anastasi & Foley, 1941a 
1941c). Some systematic studies have 
been reported in the present century and 
these have been reviewed by Anastasi & 
Foley (19415). However, these studies 
lacked control groups, reported little or 
no quantitative data, and their findings 
Were generally as difficult to interpret as 
the nonempirical studies. F 

Most of these studies have assumed 
that there is a distinction between paint- 
ings of "abnormal" and “normal” persons 
nd have attempted to determine what 
the differences might be. The distinction 
has been sought, with little success, in the 
formal features (i.e., size of forms, color, 
Organization, etc.) and content of the 
Paintings. The studies reported have had 
Such serious methodological and logical 
difficulties (see Anastasi & Foley, 1941b; 
—ewis & Burke, 1949, for review), that it 
15 fair to conclude that we do not know 

| Yet, if there is any distinction between 


coo The execution of this study involved the 
aute ation and assistance of many people. The 
arias wish to thank Mrs. L. Handy, Mrs. E. 
Milo™ Dr. E. Stasiak, Mrs. M. Sniedzins, Dr. A. 
W. Ng Mts. H. Beetham, Mrs. L. Bulford, Mr. 
dent ple Mr. G. Posluns, Mr. G. Butt, Dr- R- 
x Ferguson. ^ Spegg, Dr. H. Roback, and Dr. K. 


"normal" and “abnormal” persons’ paint- 
ings. 

The purpose. of the present study is to 
determine if there is any consistent differ- 
ence between paintings of hospitalized 
schizophrenics and normal control 5s. In 
this paper the global ratings of judges are 
used. Differences in content and formal 
features of the paintings will be examined 
in a future paper. It appears that the for- 
mer approach, utilizing judges" ratings, is 
represented in the psychological literature 
by a single systematic study. 

The recent investigation by Levy and 
Ulman (1967) is the first attempt to con- 
sider whether we can, in fact, judge 
psychopathology from painting. In this 
study, 84 judges in the mental health 
field rated each of 96 paintings as to 
whether the painter was a hospitalized 
patient or a normal person. While the 
judges appeared to diagnose from the 
paintings on a better than chance basis, 
there was no relationship between profes- 
sional experience of judges and number 
of correct judgments. Moreover, the 
authors síated that intelligence of the 
painter was related to raters’ judgments 
of pathology. Intelligent Ss tended to be 
considered normal while duller ones were: 
misdiagnosed as patients. This latter find- 
ing may be due to chance since it appears 
that there was a significant difference in 
mean IQ between the normals (x = 106.6) 
and patients (x = 86.0) in the investiga- 
tion. Moreover, the low IQ persons may 
have had brain pathology and their paint- 
ings might have been confused with the 
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hand, the judges are using some criteria 
which are more or less reliably identifi- 
able from painting to painting, propor- 
tion correct assignments and degree of 
confidence should be positively related. 
This is, in fact, the case. 

The proportion of correct assignments 
at each of the five confidence intervals 
was examined in a two way analysis of 
variance; 13 judges x 5 confidence rating 
points. For the confidence ratings F = 
4.377, df = 4, 48, p < .01. The mean pro- 
portion correct increased across the 
ratings from “very uncertain" (1) to 
"very certain’ (5). However, a Newman 
Keuls Test (Winer, 1962, p. 80) showed 
that only the last rating (very certain) was 
significantly different from the other four 
ratings. Nine of the 13 judges showed this 
latter pattern but only five showed a con- 
sistent increase in proportion correct as 
confidence increased across the five 
ratings. 


A Comparison of Judges' Ratings 
of the Four Paintings of 
Schizophrenics vs Normals 

An 13 x 4 x 3 analysis of variance was 
employed to determine if the 13 judges 
found the four paintings differentially 
difficult to classify for the three groups 
of Ss. The log,9 transformation was used 
to reduce inhomogeneity of variance 
created by use of proportions and 
unequal Ns in the cells. In this analysis, it 
was also important to take into account 
the number of assignments to schizo- 
phrenic and normal categories by each 
judge, to estimate the number of correct 
assignments expected by chance. There- 
fore, the logy, (proportion correct 
observed minus proportion correct 
expected) was used in the analysis of vari- 
ance. Significant effects from the analysis 
were further examined by Newman Keuls 
tests. 

There was no significant difference for 
the three groups of Ss (F = 1.63, df = 2, 
132; p > .05) but there was a significant 
painting effect (F = 6.49, df= 3, 132,p< 
.01) and group x painting interaction (F = 
9.72, df = 6, 132, p < .01). 

A Newman Keuls test showed that the 
judges correctly assign more “human con- 
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tent" than “free paintings" and, in turn, 
more than “squiggle” and “how you feel" 
paintings. However, there is considerable 
overlap of the means and the differences 
are not clear cut. 

The significant group x painting inter- 
action was clearly and only attributable 
to the high scores for “human content” 

aintings done by education students. 
Thus while there are no overall differ- 
ences in scores for the three groups, it 
appears that "human content" paintings 
offer the most diagnostic information. 


A Comparison of the Four 
Paintings Within Subjects 


The proportion of correct assignments 
by the 13 judges for each S’s four paint- 
ings were calculated. The four scores for 
each S were intercorrelated and the values 
ranged from r = .2673 for paintings 1 
(free painting) and 3 (squiggle) to r = 
5424 for paintings 3 (squiggle) and 4 
(how you feel). Thus there is very low 
teliability between paintings in judging 
painters as schizophrenic or normal. 

However, one can assume there are 
psychopathological signs that judges can 
identify even in the paintings of normals. 
Moreover, one can question whether 
judges’ ratings of schizophrenia from 
paintings are better than the nosology 
applied on hospital diagnoses. In order to 
examine this postulate, the proportion of 
judges assigning S to the schizophrenic 
category were calculated for each of S’s 
four paintings. The correlational results 
changed little. The correlations ranged 
from r = .2595 for painting 1 (free paint- 
ing) and 3 (squiggle) to r = .5025 for 
painting 2 (human content) and 4 (how 
you feel). 


Art Experience and 
Intelligence Scores of 
Schizophrenics vs. Normals 

The three groups of Ss were compared 
on Shipley Hartford verbal (HSV) and per- 
formance (HSP) intelligence and art exper- 
ience in one way analyses of variance. 
There were significant Fs for verbal intel- 
ligence (F = 9.59, df = 2, 43, p < .01), 
performance intelligence (F= 12.28, df=2, 
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; p < 01), and art experience (F = 
.12, df = 2, 46, p < .01). The dfs differ 
r the measures since some scores were 
issing for patients. 

Newman Keuls tests showed that the 
o student groups had significantly 
igher verbal and performance intelli- 
nce scores than patients but the two 
udent groups' scores were not signifi- 
antly different from each other. 

The art students had significantly 
ore art experience than the other two 
oups but eduction students in turn had 
gnificantly more art experience than the 
atients. These group differences in intel- 
gence and art experience must be taken 
to account when comparing intelligence 
nd art experience with judges' rating of 
aintings. 


e Relationship of Intelligence 

d Art Experience to Judges" 

‘orrect Categorization of Painters 

The proportion of correct assignments 
r each S's paintings were correlated 
ith HSV, HSP, and art experience, and 
ubjected to stepwise regression analysis 
in which group membership (two normal 
proups vs. the schizophrenic group) was 
included as a variable. Thus each of the 
four painting scores was used as criterion 
ariables with the following predictors: 
SV, HSP, art experience and group 
embership. The last variable was ana- 
zed as a dummy variable in the fashion 
uggested by Cohen (1968) *Note that all 
s did not have every predictor measure 
nd the analysis is based on the minimum 
umber of Ss who had all measures, V = 
4. Since such a small sample size is 
volved, the results of stepwise regres- 
ion analysis should be treated with cau- 
ion. The results, however, were verified 
y correlating HSV, HSP, and art experi- 
nce for controls and patients separately 
nd the conclusions of regression analysis 
ere supported. 

There were no significant correlates 
r paintings 1 and 2 and therefore these 
ill not be discussed further. HSV, HSP 
d art experience all correlated signifi- 
ntly with paintings 3 and 4. For paint- 
g 3 (squiggle) the values are respec- 
vely, —4195, —.4440, -.4619 and for 
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painting 4 (how you feel), -.4119, 
—.5160, and -.4455. As mentioned in the 
last section, there were also significant 
group differences in intelligence and art 
experience. Regression analysis in fact 
showed that patient group membership 
produced a squared multiple correlation, 
R? = 3462 with painting 3, and only 
HSV changed R? by .1056. The remain- 
ing variables changed R? by less than 2%. 
Thus group differences were most impor- 
tant in painting 3 scores although HSV 
adds a small amount to the variance, indi- 
cating that brighter Ss tend to be cor- 
rectly identified more often. However, it 
is a poor predictor. 

When stepwise regression analysis is 
applied to painting 4, patient group mem- 
bership predicts best (R? = .2977) and all 
other variables add less than 5% to R?. 
Thus intelligence and art experience are 
not important predictors of painting 4 
scores when group membership is 
accounted for. 

In summary, the HSV, HSP, and art 
experience are inconsistently related to 
the four painting scores and when group 
differences are statistically removed, very 
little of significance is left: a weak rela- 
tionship of HSV to painting 3 (squiggle). 


Characteristics of Painters 
Considered Schizophrenic 
by the Judges 

Since there was considerable error in 
assigning painters to the patient and con- 
trol categories, proportion of assignments 
to the patient category were calculated 
for all Ss and subjected to correlation and 
stepwise regression analysis in the same 
fashion as the last analysis. HSV, HSP, 
and art experience all tended to correlate 
negatively with painter assignment scores. 
For HSV, the four painting correlations 
in order 1 to 4, are ~.2823*, +.3753**, 
-.2369*, and -.1847. For HSP, they are 
—2315*, -.2249*, —2689*, -.2474+, 
and for art experience, -.4689***, 
-.3080*, -.5338***, and —3129*? 

Once again group differences in intelli- 
gence and art experience as well as corre- 
lation of intelligence with art experience 


2 Note * p C.10, *p <.05, **p <.01, *** p 
< .001. 
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must be taken into account. 

For painting 1 (free painting), 3 
(squiggle) and 4 (how you feel) the best 
predictor is art experience. The addition 
of all the remaining variables add little to 
prediction. 

For painting 2 (human content), there 
are three sizeable predictors, patient 
group membership, art student grou 
membership and art experience. R 
respectively are .1945, .3345, and .4853. 
The remaining variables change R? only 
to .5009. Thus group differences and art 
experience are significant predictors of 
judges’ assignments of painters to the 
schizophrenic category for human con- 
tent paintings. 

In summary, art experience of the 
painter is a significant factor in judges" 
assignment of painters to the schizo- 
phrenic category for all four paintings, 

even when group differences in art experi- 
ence are statistically accounted for. Intel- 
ligence scores, on the other hand, appear 
to be artifacts of. group differences. 


The Relationship of Hallucinations 
to Judges’ Identification 
of Schizophrenics 

Painting scores were correlated with 
presence or absence of hallucinations 
and/or delusions (HD score) in the 
patient group only. There were no signif- 
icant results. However, the HD scores cor- 
related —3487 with verbal intelligence 
Suggesting these scores be treated with 
caution. 


Discussion 

The results have indicated that the 
judges in this study can correctly differ- 
entiate schizophrenic from normal paint- 
ing on a greater than chance basis. How- 
ever, the results are not too encouraging 
since there is considerable error in their 
judgments, and their consistency from 
one S's painting to his other productions 
is low. Combined with Levy & Ulman's 
finding that experience had little bearing 
on correctness of judgments, the results 
suggest that the judgmental task needs 
refining. Since the judges were most suc- 
cessful with “human content,” it might 
be that their success rate would be higher 
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with several paintings in that category, 
Even granting judges accuracy of | 
assignments over the hospital psychiatric | 
diagnoses, they fare no better. When pro- 
portion of judges assigning Ss to the 
schizophrenic category is considered, 
ignoring its “correctness,” the correla: 
tions of painting scores are unchanged 
and still too low to be useful diagnosti- 
caily. Moreover, their judgments are influ- 
enced by the art experience of the | 
painter. | 
Another possible confounding factor 
in the judgments may have been the state 
of recovery of the patients. This was not 
assessed in the present study and if the 
patients’ paintings became more “nor 
mal” as they recovered, the judges task 
would presumably be most difficult. One 
could argue for such a case, but it is weak 
in that there was no correlation between 
correct assignment and presence of hal- 
lucinations and/or delusions. Since these 
are the more blatant signs of psychosis, 
one would expect greater disorganization - 
to be evident in such patients’ paintings 
and thus a positive relationship of HD 
with correct assignment scores. However, 
this was not the case, possible due to the 
confounding of art experience and judges 
assignment of painters to the schizo- - 
phrenic category. N 
The relationship of intelligence and art H 
experience to correct assignments were 
generally inconsistent. The relationship of 
intelligence and painting scores 3 and 4 
appears to be mainly an artifact of group 
differences rather than being intrinsically 
related to the painting score itself. There 
was a small but significant correlation of 
painting 3 (squiggle) scores and verbalin- , — 
telligence. The squiggle was a problem — 7 
Solving painting in which a random line 
had to be made into a recognizable form. 
There may have been a clearer relation- 
ship if there were not such large individ- 
ual differences in the complexity of the 
line drawn. It appears that Ss drawing 2 
long line covering much of the page may 
have had a more difficult task in making 3 * 
recognizable form than Ss drawing i i 
shorter line. The relationship of inte ^ $ 
gence to both correct assignment. P 
Painters and assignment to the sc 
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phrenic category did not, in general, sup- 
port Levy and Ulman’s (1967) findings. 
This suggests their results with intelli- 
gence may be artifactual. 

In spite of the weakness of the effect, 
the judges were identifying paintings ac- 
cording to some criteria and perhaps an 
examination of these criteria or of formal 
aspects of painting, will serve to better 
evaluate the use of painting as a diagnos- 
tic aid. 
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Studies of Family Relations Test Patterns: 


BARRY P. FROST 
University of Calgary, Alberta 


significant relationship found. 


The Family Relations Test (Bene & 
Anthony, 1957) consists of line drawings 
of men, women, boys, girls, and babies, 
without facial features, each attached to a 
red post box. It operates for children as a 
"postman" game in which statements 
such as, "This person in the family likes 
to play with me" or “This person in the 
family is always complaining about me,” 
are "posted" to the figures which the 
child has selected to represent the people 
in his own family. One other figure is in- 
troduced into the game “Nobody,” a fig- 
ure with his back turned to whom all the 
messages not belonging to the family may 
be given. 

The technique, which essentially dram- 
atizes the forced choice questionnaire, is 
a fascinating and popular test with chil- 
dren, even though the messages range in 
intensity from love to hatred. Analysis of 
the results gives a picture of the probable 
structure of relationships within the fami- 
ly group for both positive and negative 
feelings to and from the child. Interpreta- 
tion is less speculative than for a verbal 
story and it is possible to show defense 
mechanisms in operation, particularly de- 
nial, displacement and projection. 

As has been outlined previously (Frost 
& Lockwood, 1971), many questions re- 
main to be answered concerning interpre- 
tation of results from the Family Rela- 
tions Test (FRT). The first of three stud- 
ies which were planned to answer some of 
these questions is reported here. 
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1. Test Inhibition 


BARBARA LOCKWOOD 
Calgary Public School Board 


Summary: An empirical investigation of Bene and Anthony's (1957) "tenderness vs. tough- 
ness” hypothesis of inhibition in boys was conducted. Examination of the Family Relations 
Test (FRT) protocols of 217 boys (age range, 7 years 2 months to 12 years 10 months; IQ 
range, 80 to 132) referred to Calgary School Board psychologists, showed Bene and Antho- 
ny's hypothesis to be valid in this sample. Evidence is given to suggest that each of the eight {| 
scoring categories should be viewed separately for inhibition trends and not summed over 

any of the three dimensions, intensity, direction, and valence. The relation of FRT Inhibi- 

tion to reason for referral was examined but only in the eight-year-old group was any k 


Routine clinical observations of re- 
sponses to the FRT suggest that there isa 
relationship between the pattern of inhi- 
bition exhibited by boys, their age, and 
the type of behavior for which they have 
been referred. 

Inhibition, as used by Bene and An- 
thony (1957), refers to expression by the 
child of his emotional state, 

The neurotically inhibited child will» 
be more liable to express his emotional 
conflicts in terms of some bodily 
dysfunction, developing either a habit 
disorder or a psychosomatic symptom © 
whereas the dysinhibited child will 1 
prefer to “act out" his conflicts in the 
form of some acute or chronic environ- 
mental disturbance such as delinquen- 
Cy, violence or destructiveness, and gen- 
erally antisocial behavior [p.22] . ^ 
Their experience indicates that, while 

test inhibition corresponds relatively 
closely with the degree of inhibition , 
shown in other life situations, only a little 
over half of the number of cases showing X 
test dysinhibition show a similar dysinhi- 
bition in real life situations, suggesting 
that the child is using the test as a release 
for fantasied needs and wishes. Frost an 
Frost (1964) were unable to verify Bene 
and Anthony's claim for the usefulness © 
the inhibition scale for distinguishing bê 
tween clinical groups. ! m 

The outgoing items and the incoming 
items represent two different ways O'- 
measuring family involvement. The for 
mer are the children's self-reports of their 
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y feelings towards family members. Incom- 


ing feelings are perhaps more of a projec- 
tive device, measuring the child’s percep- 
tion of how he is regarded by his family. 
Incoming feelings may be more clouded 


3g, by needs, wishes, and fantasies than the 


RA 


outgoing self-reported feelings and may. 
not differentiate between age or referral 
groups. 

As children appear to react differently 
to each of the eight types of FRT items, 
these eight types should be investigated 
separately in a study of test inhibition to 
see if the practice of combining the dif- 
ferent item types with subtotals over one” 


» or two of the three feeling dimensions is 


justified or whether diagnostic informa- 
tion is lost by this procedure. 

Clinical experience suggests that it is 
particularly the degree to which “strong” 
items are discarded into Nobody that is 
valuable in differentiating between age 
groups and between types of problem be- 
havior. Such experience tends to support 
Bene and Anthony’s (1957) hypothesis 
concerning the influence of age on test 
inhibition. Younger boys appear to put 
more negative than positive items into 
Nobody but as the age of the boy increa- 
ses so seemingly does the relative number 
of positive items put into Nobody until 
the older boys appear to be discarding 
more positive than negative items. 

If the test responses of boys referred 
for school problems are consistent with 
their reaction in real life situations, boys 
referred for different behavior problems 
should show different test patterns of in- 
hibition. In actual practice clear patterns 


“of test inhibition are not readily observ- 


able in the different referral groups. If, as 
clinical observation suggests, the age of 
the boys is the most critical factor in test 
inhibition, examination of referral group 
patterns within the age groups may lead 
to the isolation of patterns of inhibition 
for each referred group at each age level. 


Method 
Ss were 217 boys ranging in age from 
7 years 2 months to 12 years 10 months. 
They ranged in IQ from 80 to 132 witha 
mean of 102.7 and were attending ele- 
mentary schools situated throughout the 
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Calgary Public School District which in- 
cluded all socioeconomic classes. These 
boys were given the FRT by psycholo- 
gists of the Calgary School Board Division 
of Special Educational Services between 
September 1963 and June 1970. Not all 
children referred for assessment during 
this period were given the FRT and the 
psychologist’s decision to include it is an 
indication that the child's problem was a 
well established one. 

No organically impaired children were 
included. The boys in the sample fit Hal- 
pern's (1965) description of children 
whose problems would probably not have 
occürred if the environment had been of 
a different order, i.e., “Children whose 
difficulties derive largely from the unsat- 
isfactory nature of their relationships 
with the environment [p.630]." While 
these types of children express in their 
behavior the fact that something is 
wrong, a particular symptom may occur 
in more than one disorder and different 
symptom pictures dominate at different 
ages (Ackerman, 1953; Halpern, 1965; 
Shaw, 1966), so that the symptom pat- 
terns presented by the referred boys may 
be as much related to their age and their 
total life situation as to their underlying 
personality dynamics. 

The test protocols of the Ss were col- 
lected along with data on the age of the 
boy at time of testing, the size of the 
family, presence or absence of parental 
figures, age of siblings, and general intelli- 
gence rating as given by an individual in- 
telligence test administered at the same 
time as the FRT. The FRT test forms 
were checked for scoring mistakes and re- 
totalled, an identification number was al- 
located to each S and a record kept of the 
original test data. The description of the 
problem behavior which led to each 
child's referral was studied without refer- 
ence to the child's test responses or to the 
final psychological report concerning the 
child. 

Bene and Anthony (1957) report 
"type of emotional disturbance" as a fac- 
tor modifying inhibition, but, as the pres- 
ent study made use of retrospective data, 
referral group membership was chosen as 
the predictive variable rather than type of 
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emotional disturbance. This was neces- 
sary as the responses to the FRT provided 
part of the diagnostic information leading 
to the ultimate classification of the child 
with respect to type of disturbance. Use 
of the latter would have resulted in the 
research being contaminated by a circu- 
lar, self-defining, relationship between the 
test patterns and the classification of 
emotional disturbance. 

For the purposes of the present study 
the types of problem behavior leading to 
referral were classified into five catego- 
ries: 


1. Disruptive Behavior: Tantrums, 
restless behavior, impulsive and disruptive 
behavior, quiet or sullen periods with out- 
bursts of crying or temper or laughter, 
attention getting behavior, 

2. Underachievement: Well behaved 
but academic achievement below grade 
level and level expected by intelligence ra- 
ting; 

3. Withdrawn Behavior: Well behaved, 
inattentive daydreamer, Socially isolated, 
cries easily, tense, seems depressed or un- 
happy, perfectionistic behavior, tics and 

nervous” mannerisms; 

4. Antisocial Behavior: Rebellious be- 
havior, truancy, running away, Setting 
fires, stealing, aggressive to peers and ad- 
ults, vandalism; 

5. Phobic/Somatic Symptoms: School 
phobia, fear of injuries, ulcers, allergies, 
asthma, complaints of ailments with no 
apparent physical basis, enuresis, encrop- 
resis, 

As these referral categories are not 
taken to be diagnostic entities but rather 
give a description of problem behavior 
found in children of different personality 
types, the observed group of boys prob- 
ably represents a more heterogenous 
group than those used in other Studies of 
the FRT. 


Hypotheses 

H:1:a There will be no difference be- 
tween the number of Outgoing Positive 
Mild and Outgoing Negative Mild items 
put into Nobody by each of the six age 
groups (seven-, eight-, nine-, ten-, eleven- 


and twelve-year olds). 
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H:1:b There will be no difference be- | 
tween the number of Outgoing Positive 
Strong and Outgoing Negative Strong 
items put into Nobody by each of the six 
age groups. l 

H:1:c There will be no difference be- 
tween the number of Incoming Positive 
Mild and Incoming Negative Mild items 
put into Nobody by each of the six age 3 
groups. 

H:l:d There will be no difference be- 
tween the number of Incoming Positive 
Strong and Incoming Negative Strong put 
into Nobody by each of the six age 
groups, y 

H:l:e Within age groups there will be 4i 
no difference in the number of each of 
the eight types of items given to Nobody 
by boys belonging to different referral 
groups. 

A five percent significance level was 
adopted for Study One. To test the first 
four null hypotheses, the number of each 
of the eight types of items (i.e., combina- 3 
tions of the dimensions: Mild-Strong; in- 
coming-outgoing; positive-negative) put 
into Nobody was summed over each age 
group, disregarding referral group mem- __ 
bership. The chi-square statistic was used 
to investigate whether the percentage of 
negative items put into Nobody differed 
from the percentage of positive items. To 
test the fifth null hypothesis, the Kruskal- 

allis one-way analysis of variance by 
Tanks was used. Only the eight-, nine-, 
and ten-year olds were investigated. Other 
age groups were excluded because of the 
limited number of Ss within each referral 
category. 


E 


Results and Discussion , 
Age and Inhibition ! 
(H:I:a, b, c, d) 

The first null hypothesis was rejected 
for all age Broups other than twelve years; 
the second was rejected for all age groups 
but the eleven-year-olds; the third was re-, 
jected for all age groups other than the 
twelve-year-olds; and the fourth was re- 
Mein for all but the ten- and eleven-year- 
olds. 

In all age groups there were found to 
be significant differences between the 
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Table 1 


Percentage of Negative and Positive Items 
Given to Nobody by Different Age Groups 


Item Type 


Age Group 


Outgoing Outgoing 
Mild Strong 


Incoming Incoming 
Mild Strong 


Note:—Chi-square statistic, corrected for percentages, was used. 
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number of negative and positive items of 

at least some of the four item-categories 

"(Outgoing Mild, Outgoing Strong, Incom- 

ing Mild, Incoming Strong) put into No- 

body (See Table 1). In general, Bene and 

Anthony's statement that the older the 

boy the more he avoids using tender 

~œ items and the more he uses aggressive 

“items is supported. With boys referred for 

school problems, clinical observation ten- 

ded to place the change-over from inhibi- 

tion of negative items to inhibition of 

positive items at the ten-year level, where- 

as the present investigation revealed that 

- «the change-over, while starting at ten 

years, was not statistically significant un- 

* til twelve years, and then in only two of 

the four item categories (Incoming and 
Outgoing Strong). 


The findings of the study are as fol- 
lows: 
l. Seven-, eight-, and nine-year-olds 
i put significantly more negative than 
= positive items into Nobody in all 
four categories. 
vs» 2. Ten-year-olds put significantly 
more negative than positive items 
into Nobody in the item categories 


+ 


of Outgoing Mild, Outgoing Strong 
and Incoming Mild. In the Incom- 
ing Strong category more negative 
than positive items were put into 
Nobody but the difference was not 
significant. 


. Eleven-year-olds put significantly 


more negative than positive items 
into Nobody in the item categories 
of Outgoing Mild and Incoming 
Mild. In the Incoming Strong cate- 
gory an equal number of positive 
and negative items were put into 
Nobody. In the Outgoing Strong ca- 
tegory, more positive than negative 
items were put into Nobody but 
the difference was not significant. 


. Twelve-year-olds put significantly 


more positive than negative items 
into Nobody in the item categories 
of Incoming Strong and Outgoing 
Strong. In the Outgoing Mild cate- 
gory, more positive than negative 
items were put into Nobody but 
the difference was not significant. 
In the Incoming Mild category 
more negative than positive items 
were put into Nobody but the dif- 
ference was not significant. 
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Table 2 


Kruskal-Wallis One-way Analysis of Variance for 
Five Referral Groups Within Three Age Ranges 


Age Groups 


Item Categories 


Outgoing Positive Mild 
Outgoing Positive Strong 


Outgoing Negative Mild 3.01 -6.05 1.18 
Outgoing Negative Strong 14.95* -8.65 7.31 E d 
Incoming Positive Mild 8.68 -6.93 3.65 


Incoming Positive Strong -0.96 3.58 
Incoming Negative Mild —6.01 6.89 
Incoming Negative Strong -9.74 7.36 i 


\ 
* 

p< .05 Table 3 ! | 
Mean and SD Distributions for the Five Behavior Categories i 
With Respect to Choices of Nobody by Eight-Year Olds 3 

t 

Incoming Incoming Outgoing 

t Positive Negative L 

Behavior Categories Strong N i 


Withdrawn Behavior 
(N74) 


Disruptive Behavior 
(N = 10) 


Underachievement 
(V 712) 


Phobic/Somatic Symptoms 
W=6) 


Antisocial Behavior 
(N = 10) 
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3 The inhibition trends noted in mild 
items are distinct enough and consistent 
enough with Bene and Anthony’s (1957) 
age and “tenderness-versus-toughness” 
hypothesis of inhibition in boys to sug- 
gest that the boys are recognizing the pos- 
itive and negative import of the items to a 
greater extent than clinical observation 
would suggest. Incoming items appear to 
be as useful as Outgoing items in differen- 
tiating between inhibition trends in dif- 
ferent age groups. There is sufficient vari- 
ation in each of the four item categories 
with respect to the ages at which boys 
switch from suppression of negative feel- 
ings to the suppression of positive feelings 
to suggest that each of the eight catego- 
ries be viewed separately for inhibition 
trends and not summed over any of the 
three dimensions intensity, direction and 
valence (i.e. mild or strong; incoming or 


«w outgoing, positive or negative). 


~ 


i 


In the present study with boys re- 
ferred for school problems, the Incoming 
Strong category is most sensitive to the 
change from negative to positive inhibi- 

* tion. The change begins at ten years and 
is completed by eleven years. Outgoing 
Strong is the second most sensitive cate- 
gory. The change from negative to posi- 
tive inhibition for this category begins at 
eleven years and is completed at twelve 
years. With the Incoming Mild and the 
Outgoing Mild categories, the eleven-year- 
olds are still putting significantly more 
negative than positive items into Nobody 
and the change from negative to positive 

` items does not appear to begin until 


. « twelve years. Not surprisingly, boys allow 


themselves to express Positive Mild items 

~ (tender feelings) longer than Positive 
Strong items (sexualized feelings). The 
state of positive-negative inhibition at 
thirteen years is, of course, only a matter 
of conjecture at the present time. We 
would hypothesize that the existent trend 
of more positive than negative items go- 
«ing to Nobody would be continued. 


œ Referral Group Membership 
and Inhibition (H:1:e) 
Within the eight-year-old age group, 
the null hypothesis was rejected for the 
item categories of Incoming Negative 
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Strong, Incoming Positive Strong, and 
Outgoing Negative Strong. The null hy- 
pothesis was accepted for the remaining 
item categories in the eight-year-old 
group and for all the item categories in 
the nine- and ten-year-old groups. In the 
nine- and ten-year-old age groups the 
number of each type of item put into No- 
body was not found to differ significantly 
between the five referral groups. In the 
eight-year-old age group, the number of 
the Incoming Negative Strong, Incoming 
Positive Strong, and Outgoing Negative 
Strong items put into Nobody were 
found to vary significantly with referral 
group membership (See Table 2). 

Excluding the possibility that a Type 
One error was committed in the rejection 
of the null hypothesis following the 
Kruskal-Wallis analysis of eight-year-old 
test inhibition, two possible explanations 
could account for the present findings. 
The influence of referral group member- 
ship on inhibition at the eight-year-level 
but not at the nine- or ten-year-level may 
be due to a more successful (i.e. distinct). 
classification of referral behaviors at the 
eight-year-level. It may also be that the 
younger the child, the more consistent 
the behaviors with the reported percep- 
tions of family involvement. With the ol- 
der boys social or cultural expectations of 
what feelings it is permissable to express 
may successfully blur inhibition patterns 
within each referral group. 

No further statistical analysis beyond 
the Kruskal-Wallis test was attempted 
with this data but the variation in the 
means is suggestive (See Table 3). Only 
replication with larger samples can give us 
sufficient certainty with regard to differ- 
ential diagnosis and explanatory hypoth- 
eses using the FRT. 
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The Validity of Gottheil's Oral Trait Scale 
in Great Britain 


PAUL KLINE 


University of Exeter 


Exeter, Devon, U. K. 


Summary: The Gottheil oral scale was administered to a large sample of British students 
and subjected to item analysis. This revealed that only 16 of the 40 items were forming a 


common scale. Furthermore, examination of 
that these were measuring social extraversion 
least, the validity of the Gottheil oral scale w: 
with this scale would have to be treated with e: 


D Orality is an important concept in 
Freudian theory (Freud, 1905, 
pp. 135-243). Thus oral personality traits 
are held to be derived from fixation at 
the oral phase of development and certain 
psychosomatic diseases and symptoms are 
claimed to be related to oral fixation, 
notably peptic ulcer, alcoholism, and ano- 
rexia nervosa (Alexander, 1950). If this 
psychosexual theory were shown to be 
true, psychologists would have an impor- 

*tant theoretical basis for the under- 
standing of personality development. 
Hence the empirical study of orality is 
considered to be a valuable exercise. 

Gottheil (1956a, 1956b) and Gottheil 

» and Stone (1968) have developed and 
used a 40-item scale of oral traits. Its 
validity was attested (Gottheil, 1956b) by 

the fact that 20 Ss considered to be 
highly oral by a group of psychiatrists 
completed the scale almost entirely as 
hoped by the author. Twenty anally ori- 
. ented Ss presented dissimilar results on 
the same scale. These results were 
+ reversed on the anal scale. Psychiatrists 
are in considerable agreement that items 
of the oral scale do in fact reflect oral 
traits, i.e., face validity is high (Gottheil, 
1965a). 
From this it appears, therefore, that 
the Gottheil oral scale fills a considerable 
gap in personality testing especially for 
the empirical investigator of Freudian 
° psychosexual theory. Oral scales are few 
in number and of unknown validity. 
Goldman-Eisler (1948) developed a rating 
scale while Barnes (1952) failed to isolate 
an oral factor. Krout and Krout (1954) 


the content of the successful items suggested 


It was concluded that, in British samples at 


as in serious doubt and that previous results 
xtreme caution. 


with the KPPS and Grygier (1961) in his 
related Dynamic Personality Inventory 
(DPI) have produced oral scales but with 
little evidence of validity. Kline (1970) 
found little agreement between the oral 
scales of the DPI and Blum's (1949) 
Blacky Pictures. The problem of psycho- 
sexual measurement is fully discussed in 
Kline (1972) where it appears that the 
Gottheil scale is probably the best of the 
oral scales. The work of Gottheil and 
Stone (1968), who showed that oral traits 
were not related to mouth habits and that 
oral characters do not form a factor in P 
technique factor analysis, was held to be 
largely disconfirmatory of the Freudian 
theory of orality (Kline, 1972). 


Method 


In the course of some recent studies of 
the Freudian concept of orality, the 
Gottheil oral scale was administered to a 
large number of Ss. 

Subjects 

The Gottheil oral scale was adminis- 
tered to 241 students, 130 of these being 
postgraduate students of Education 
(Mean age 21 years). The rest were a first 
year class in Human Development in the 
faculty of Social Studies (Mean age 18 
years). The sample was composed of 110 
men and 131 women. This sample was 
chosen because of availability to the 
investigator and because both courses rep- 
resent a wide cross-section of the student 
population. 

The Gottheil oral scale was subjected 
to item analysis using the top and bottom 
27% method. Fan's tables (1952) were 
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Table 1 
Items in Gottheil Oral Scale 
Item peu 
1. When you are troubled, do you talk it over with a friend? .......... 65 54 
2. Are you able to pout and act hurt when you want help or sympathy? . .56 .38 
3. Are you inclined to be a jealous person?...............0e0eeeeee 49. 25 
4. Do you enjoy doing things on the spur of the moment, without 
planningoppre pane M ume ee oN ee joc T e os aaea 81 27 
5. Are you a talkative person? .. 5 40 
6. Do you look on the bright side of things? ............0..00c0 05 73 34 
7, Do you study better with someone else than you do by yourself? .... .21 .28 
8. Are you influenced by people in mitiorty? NERIS ri oda .67 .28 
9. Do you become upset because you do not have some of the things 
JOur fends Haye NA anise ER LN NND NUT E 3i X18 
10. Do you enjoy strong COMPRO TA E ut D PRO erus us .56 .09 
11. Do you feel that you will get what you want out of life? ..........,. 29% Vl 
12. Do you feel that people should be forgiven if they apologise? ....... 91 .22 
13. Do you do better when you are the "underdog" than you do when d 
you have friends on your side encouraging you?...............005 40 .18 
14. Do you become upset when your friends forget your birthday? ...... 43 .18 
15. When you like someone, can Vouitelbimisote s 1 B. rei 61 .42 
16. Do you feel the world isa happy place? mS MA Mer ns ssi 46 .37 
17. In a new town, would you prefer to explore it by yourself rather 
than have a friend show youaround? ...........,.............. 393.139 
18. Do you like being the leader of a EUpI EE or gr 54 .16 
19. If you come across a word you do not understand, do you look it up 
ina dictionary rather than ask someone? ....,,............ 48 46 
20. Do you keep your emotions locked up inside you? ............... 39 48^ 
7^ tonkkeeper th dep ei Won you CU ER 53 36 
22. Do you feel that sympathy hurts a person more than it helps him? q 28 
23. Can you enjoy an evening alone by yourself? .................... 14 .32 
24. Do you make an effort to Bet on your superior's "good side"? ,,..... 45 43 
25. Do you do things without thinking and later regret what you have x 
done? 41 30 
26. 53 42 
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š Item 


28. Are you more sentimental than most people? 


29. Do you have a weak personality? 


talking with people? 


Do you feel that you can learn more from reading than you can from 


33. Assuming the same income, would you rather own your own 


business than work for a large and respected company? .... 
34. Would you want to be alone when you receive bad news? 


^* 35. Do you continue to follow an idea of your own even when most 
others disagree? rl ese ve NY 


36. Do you like to have a friend go with you when you buy your clothes? . 
37. When you are sad, do you try to find someone to talk you out of it? . . 
38. Do you find it hard to ask people for advice? 


E 
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40. Do you try to make friends with people who are more successful 


than yon OR PRIUS vias eet eine o 


' *P = proportion putting keyed response 


br = correlation of each item with total score 


used which compute the percentage of Ss 
putting the keyed response to each item 
and the correlation of each item with the 
total score. 
Results 
Table 1 sets out the results of this item 
analysis. 

* [f the keyed response is put by more 
than 8075 of the sample or less than 2076 
^it is usual to reject an item simply 
because it is making too few discrimina- 
tions. If, however, the correlation of this 
item with the total score were high it 
might be worth retaining. In personality 
testing it is usual to regard item total cor- 
relations of .3 as just about sufficient to 
“make an item worthy of inclusion in a 
» scale. Obviously the higher the correla- 
tion with the total score the better. With 
these rough criteria in mind we can now 
examine the results of the item analysis. 
Ten items correlate with the total score 


less than .2. This means that these items 
cannot be measuring the same factor as 
the rest of the scale. By the normal can- 
ons of test construction they would be 
eliminated from the scale. A further 12 
items correlate with the total score below 
3 and thus measure the common factor 
to only a slight extent. Thus 22 items of 
the 40 appear to fail to form a scale. In 
addition 2 items (23 and 31) have so low 
a proportion putting the keyed response 
that they have little discriminating power. 
This means that only 16 items in the scale 
are working as intended. It means, in 
effect, that with this large sample of 
British students the Gottheil oral scale 
scores could not possibly be valid since 
more than half the items were, as regards 
orality, compounded with error. Further- 
more the fact that 24 items are failing 
means that the 16 successful items cannot 
be expected to correlate very highly with 
the total. This is doubtless the explana- 
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total correlation is only .61 (item 32). 
Indeed the internal consistency of the 
Scale, as measured by the K.R.20 for- 
mula, is only .558. 

It is instructive to examine the content 
Of the successful items (ignoring statis- 
tical differences between them) to see to 
what extent it helps us understand the 
failure of the scale. A striking feature of 
the 16 successful items is that a high pro- 
portion of them is concerned with what 
might be called talkative sociability or 
communicativeness (Items 1, 5, 15, 17, 
19, 20, 26, 36, 37, 38), 10 items in all. 
An ability to verbalize feelings is evident. 
This quality is of course central to extra- 
version as conceived by Eysenck in the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) and 
item 1 is virtually à paraphrase of an EPI 
extraversion item. These 10 successful 
items, therefore, as regards content would 
appear to measure social extraversion. 
Looked at in this light the six other suc- 
cessful items fit this picture, especially 
25, impulsivity, being largely concerned 
with cheerful optimism. 


Discussion 


From this study of the item analysis of 
the Gottheil oral scale several clear points 
emerge. 

1. With a British student sample, the 
items fail to form a scale, and the test 
must be invalid. This implies that it 
cannot be used with any British sam- 
ple. Since, to some extent, American 
tests can be used in Britain it casts 
some doubt on the American results. 

2. A study of the successful items reveals 
that the common factor underlying 
some of the items is extraversion. Thus 
the Gottheil oral scores appear to be 
crude extraversion Scores; crude 
because compounded with error. 

3. It follows from this that the earlier 
studies with this scale must be viewed 
with great caution and that the results 
of Gottheil and Stone (1968) cannot 
be held to either confirm or refute the 
Freudian theory. The importance of 


Validity of Gottheil's Oral Trait Scale in Great Britain 
| tion of the finding that the highest item 


these findings is considerable in the 
light of the need for firm evidence 
about Freudian psychosexual theory. 

4. Clearly the validity of the oral scale 
needs further examination. More items 
should be written, the scale should be 
tested afresh and the common factor 
measured should be identified not by 
item content but by its correlations 
with other scales and criteria. 
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Loss of Discriminative “Power” of the MMPI 


with Older Psychiatric Patients 
WILLIAM E. DAVIS 
Indiana State University 


GERALD J. MOZDZIERZ and FRANK J. MACCHITELLI! 
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Hines, Illinois 


Summary: MMPIs were obtained from four 


differed in age (18-28 years vs 45-59 


groups of 20 hospitalized male patients which 
years) and psychiatric diagnosis (schizophrenic vs 


nonschizophrenic). The MMPI discriminated between young schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic patients but did not discriminate between older schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic patients. The apparent loss of discriminative “power” of the MMPI with 


older patients was interpreted as supporting the importance 


of the. often overlooked 


nonpathological characteristics of the psychological test subject. 


Subject variables such as sex and age 
have frequently been overlooked by 
personality researchers (Carlson, 1971). 
Work dealing with nonpathological char- 
acteristics of the psychological test sub- 
ject is more abundant but far from inclu- 
sive. Dahlstrom and Welsh (1960) 
reviewed a number of studies which dem- 

, onstrated that nonpathological character- 
istics of the test subjects may be related 
to elevations in MMPI clinical profiles, 
but with the exception of Aaronson's 
(1958) work, the studies cited in 
Dahlstrom and Welsh's review have been 
with normal populations. More current 
work demonstrated significant age (Davis, 
1972; Davis & Gustafson, 1971; Davis, 
Gustafson, & Scanlan, 1970) and intelli- 
gence (Gynther & Shimkunas, 1956; 
1966) effects with psychiatric samples. 

Only a few studies (Davis, 1972; 

* Manosovitz, 1971) have investigated the 
problem of whether the MMPI discrimi- 

^nates with more or less effectiveness at 
various levels of the characteristic in ques- 
tion. As an example, MMPI D scales could 
become more elevated as an alcoholic 

patient grows older but could decline as a 
Schizophrenic ages. Thus, there is no 
assurance that equivalent changes would 
“occur across diagnosti c groups, and the 

»question whether the MMPI retains dis- 


5 The authors are grateful to Susan Nathan, 
Susie Neuman, and Carol Layton for their help 
in analyzing the data and in the preparing of 
this manuscript. 


criminative "power" across various age 
levels becomes very important, especially 
with the advent of computer produced 
personality descriptions and the apparent 
increasing reliance by practitioners on 
such MMPI derived descriptions. 


Recent work with a chronic hospital 
population (Davis, 1972) has provided 
evidence that the MMPI discriminates 
between schizophrenic and nonschizo- 
phrenic younger (18-28 years) patients in 
the vee way, e.g., significantly ele- 
vated Sc scale on the part of the schizo- 
phrenics and significantly elevated Hy 
and Pd scales among the nonschizo- 
phrenics, but there were no significant 
differences between older (45-56 years) 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic 
patients on any of the 12 MMPI scales 
considered. Due to the long term nature 
of the hospital where this former study 
was conducted, it might be argued that 
staff tolerance for and expectation of 
chronic behavior on the part of the older 
patients may have influenced them to 
tespond in virtually the same way in spite 
of differences in diagnosis. Thus, a better 
test of the MMPI’s discriminative 
“power” with older patients may have 
influenced them to respond in virtually 
the same way in spite of differences in 
diagnosis. Thus, a better test of the 
MMPI’s discriminative “power” with 
older patients would be to test it in an 
acute treatment center. 


W. E. DAVIS, G. J. MOZDZIERZ, and F. J. MACCHITELLI 


Method and Procedure 

N Four groups (N = 20) of MMPI profiles 

of newly admitted male psychiatric 

patients (the groups differed in age, i.e., 

“young” were 18 to 28 years and “old” 

were 45 to 59 years, and staff diagnosis, 

ie., schizophrenic vs. nonschizophrenic) 

were randomly selected from all new 

»' admissions to the psychiatric ward at the 

VA. Hospital, Hines, Illinois, from 1967 

through 1971. All patients selected had 

spent less than 3% of their lives in hospi- 

tals or other institutions, had undergone 

no electroshock therapy in the year prior 

-& to their being tested, and had no prior 

* neurological diagnosis. Profiles with raw 

score F>K ratio of 14 or more 

(Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960) and protocols 

of patients with less than eight years of 

education were not selected. All MMPIs 

were administered within two weeks of 
the patients’ admission. 

bh The groups did not differ significantly 

on education (F = .56, df = 3, 76, ns), 

and neither the two groups of young 

patients (f = .66, df = 38, ns) nor the two 

» groups of older patients (t = 1.00, df = 
38, ns) differed in age. 


Results and Discussion 
Young schizophrenics scored signifi- 
cantly higher than young nonschizo- 
phrenics on the MMPI Pr (Maiff, = 11.15, 
t = 2.11, df = 38, p < .05) and Sc (Mdiff. 
= 12.15, t = 2.18, df = 38 p < .05) scales. 
There were no significant differences 
between the two older groups of patients 
on any of the 12 MMPI scales considered 
in this study. 
“ As was the case in the prior work 
(Davis, 1972), mentioned above, young 
+ ""schizophrenics were discriminated from 
| young nonschizophrenics on the subscales 
| 


E~ 
| 
| 


considered most likely to be elevated in 
the case of schizophrenic Ss (Gilberstadt 
& Duker, 1965; Marks & Seeman, 1963), 
but no discrimination between the two 
diagnostic groups of older patients could 
be made on any of the 12 MMPI scales 
considered in this research. 
This lack of discriminative *power" of 
* the MMPI with patients selected from an 
acute treatment the two diagnostic 
groups of older patients could be made 
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on any of the 12 MMPI scales considered 
in this research. 

This lack of discriminative “power” of 
the MMPI with patients selected from an 
acute treatment center is even more strik- 
ing if one considers that virtually the 
same significant differences between 
young patients and the same complete 
lack of significant relationships occurred 
with older patients in a very different 
type of setting, i.e., a chronic hospital 
(Davis, 1972). 

Possibly the most conservative inter- 
pretation of these results is that MMPI 
based interpretations of various types of 
psychopathology among older patients 
should be made with the utmost caution. 
Similarly, the failure to consider age and 
other nonpathological characteristics of 
patients in utilizing MMPI type tests 
would appear to be a serious mistake. 
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Multimethod Analysis of Three Measures 
of Six Common Personality Traits 


STEVEN SCHWARTZ} 
Northern Illinois University 


Summary: Three measures of each of six traits (locus of control (I-E), extraversion, neurot- 
icism, cultural estrangement, social desirability, and guilt) were administered to 43 male and 
57 female college students. Multimethod analysis of the resulting multitrait-multimethod 
matrix revealed eight traits, although informal examination of the matrix revealed only 
weak evidence for convergent and discriminant validity. The results were interpreted as 
supporting the construct validity of most of the measures but indicating the multifactorial 


nature of the I-E scale. 


According to Rotter (1966) persons 
differ in the degree to which they expect 
to be in control of the consequences of 
their behavior. That is, individuals may be 
categorized as perceiving the locus of con- 
trol of reinforcement as external or inter- 
nal. An external orientation, as opposed 
to an internal orientation, implies a per- 
ceived inability to control the outcomes 
of one's behavior. In order to assess 
expectancies for personal control, the 
Internal-External Control (I-E) Scale was 

“ developed and subsequently employed in 

a number of validational studies. The 

results of these studies, as described by 

Lefcourt (1966) and Rotter (1966), gen- 

erally supported the notion that those 

scoring at the internal end of the scale 
were more likely to behave in a manner 
indicative of a belief in personal effective- 
ness than those scoring at the external 
end of the scale. For example, internally 
oriented college students were more 
likely to be responsive to an appeal to 
, participate in a civil rights demonstration 
than externally oriented students (Gore & 
a Rotter, 1963). 

Recent evidence, however, indicates 
that, under certain conditions, externally 
oriented as well as internally oriented 
individuals may be politically active 
(McDill & Ridley, 1962; Thomas, 1970). 
In addition, although Rotter (1966) 
xeported the results of several factor ana- 
lytic investigations Supporting the 
assumption that the I-E scale is unidimen- 
sional, factor analyses conducted by 
1 The author wishes to acknowledge the 


contribution of Donna Billingsley who l- 
lected the data used in this Hia Y k 


Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie (1969), 
Minton (1972), & Mirels (1970) indicated 
that the I-E scale may actually be multi- 
factorial. 


Thus, although some evidence exists 
concerning the concurrent and predictive 
validity of the I-E scale, conflicting factor 
analytic and empirical data renders prob- 
lematic the theoretically salient question 
of the scale’s construct validity 
(Campbell, 1960). Construct validity may 
be demonstrated in a variety of ways. 
From a factor analytic point of view, a 
scale may be said to possess construct 
validity if it displays a high loading on the 
factor(s) representing the domain tapped 
by the test (convergent validity) and low 
loading on theoretically orthogonal fac- 
tors (discriminant validity). Therefore, in 
order to demonstrate the construct valid- 
ity of the I-E scale, it is necessary to 
investigate the relationship between 
scores on the I-E scale, scores on other 
measures of locus of control, and theoret- 
ically independent personality scales. 


Campbell and Fiske (1959) proposed 
that convergent and discriminant validity 
be assessed by means of a multitrait- 
multimethod matrix — a matrix consist- 
ing of the correlations among several per- 
sonality traits measured by each of sev- 
eral methods. Such a matrix not only 
allows comparisons between scales 
designed to assess a single trait but 
employing different methods (convergent 
validity), but also allows comparisons 
between measures employing similar 
methods but designed to assess different 
traits (discriminant validity). Campbell 
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and Fiske provided several informal, non- 
Statistical criteria for evaluating the 
multitrait-multimethod matrix. Jackson 
(1969), noting that such informal meth- 
ods for evaluating the multitrait- 
multimethod matrix suffer from numer- 
ous limitations, proposed that such matri- 
ces be factor analyzed by orthogonalizing 
the monomethod submatrices prior to a 
principal components (communalities 
equal one) analysis and rotation of axes. 
It was suggested that orthogonalization be 
accomplished by replacing monomethod 
triangles with identity matrices. Jackson 
termed this procedure multimethod fac- 
tor analysis. Since method variance, 
defined as variance unique to a particular 
method of measurement, may distort the 
pattern of correlations between traits, 
orthogonalization was said to leave only 
variance common to more than one 
method (trait variance) to be analyzed. 
The purpose of the present study was 
to employ multimethod analysis in order 
to assess the convergent and discriminant 
validity of the I-E scale and the construct 
of locus of control. The I-E scale was 
compared with other measures of locus of 
control as well as with measures of pre- 
sumably independent traits. Five indepen- 
dently defined traits were chosen for 
Study because of their possible relation- 
ship to locus of control. Thus, extraverts, 
as opposed to introverts, have been 
described as more sociable, optimistic, 
and likely to engage in action (Eysenck, 
1960). Since it is not clear how extraver- 
Sion relates to locus of control is 
unknown, neuroticism was included since 
at least some evidence suggests that mood 
and emotionality may influence responses 
to the LE scale (Lamont, 1972). In addi- 
tion, since locus of control has been used 
as one index of alienation (Olsen, 1969; 
Seeman, 1959), measures designed to tap 
cultural estrangement (but not locus of 
control) were also included. Guilt, as 
defined by Mosher (1966) may be consid- 
ered a generalized expectancy for punish- 
ment for violating internalized norms of 
appropriate behavior. The relationship 
between these expectancies and expec- 
tancies for locus of control is unclear. 
Thus, guilt was also included in the 
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matrix. Finally, since measures of all of. 
these traits are potentially susceptible to 
distortion due to the influence of a need 
for social approval, three measures of 
social desirability were also included in 
the matrix. 


Method 


Subjects 

One hundred undergraduate psychol- 
ogy students (43 male and 57 female) 
were awarded class credit for participa- 
tion in the study. 


Measures 

Each trait considered in the matrix, 
locus of control, extraversion, neuroti- 
cism, cultural estrangement, guilt, and 
social desirability was measured by the 
Sixteen Personality Factor (16 PF) Ques- 
tionnaire (Cattell, 1962) and by Gough's 
(1952) Adjective Check List (ACL). The 
third measure for all traits but locus of 
control was a true-false scale. The forced- ^9. 
choice I-E scale described by Rotter 
(1966) was used in place of a true-false 
measure because of its generality in the 
literature. It was assumed that the l-E” 
scale was more similar to the independent 
true-false measures of the remaining traits 
than to either the 16PF or the ACL. A 
description of each of the measures 
employed to assess each trait follows and ty 
is summarized in Table 1. 


Locus of Control Locus of control 
was measured by the I-E scale already 
described. The 16PF measure was the 
Sten score on factor Q5. High scores on 
this factor are found among those who | 
behave in an autonomous fashion (scien- * F 
tists, physicians), whereas low scores are 
found among individuals who view their 4 
lives as controlled by some important 
external power, such as priests and monks 
(Cattell, Eber, & Tatsuoka, 1970). Per- 
Sons scoring high on factor Q are 
described as going their own way, self- 
assured, and acting on their own. Among 
clinical groups, high Q» scores are foun 
in manics. A high score on factor Q3 was 
therefore taken as an indicator of an 
internal orientation. The ACL measure of «4 
locus of control was the reciprocal of the 
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self-confidence scale score. This scale con- 
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Locus of control Rotter l-E 


Extraversion Maudsley 
Neuroticism Maudsley 


Nettler's 
Alienation Scale 


Mosher's Guilt Scale 


Cultural estrangement 


Guilt 


Social Desirability Marlowe-Crowne 


tains adjectives such as energetic, confi- 
dent, and independent. Scores on the self- 
confidence scale correlate with other 
measures of autonomy (Heilbrun, 1958) 
“and reflect the belief in one's effective- 
ness subsumed by the concept “locus of 
control." 


Extraversion. The true-false measure 
of extraversion was the Maudsley Person- 
ality Inventory (MPI) developed by 
Eysenck (1962) and designed on the basis 
of factor analytic investigations to yield 
an extraversion and a neuroticism score. 
The 16PF factor A was used as an extra- 
version measure in the present study 
rather than the five score formula sug- 
“gested by Cattell et al. (1970) because 
two of the five scores (Q2 and £) are used 
“vin the present study to measure other 

traits and it was desired to keep measures 
as independent as possible. Moreover, 
factor A is the source trait with the high- 
est extraversion loading for females and 
loads quite heavily on the extraversion 
factor for males as well (Cattell et al., 
1970, p. 121). On questionnaire respon- 
ses, individuals scoring high on factor A 
prefer occupations dealing with people, 


|^ whereas low scorers prefer things to peo- 


ple and working alone. In short, high A 
individuals are likely to be extraverts. The 
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Table 1 
Measures Employed for Each Personality Trait 


1/Self-confidence 
Intraception 
Lability 


1/Affiliation 
Abasement 


# Favorable 
Adjectives Checked 


ACL was scored for extraversion by using 
the score on the intraception scale. 
Higher scores on this scale were related to 
scores on scales measuring psychological 
mindedness. The scale appears to tap a 
tendency toward introversion (Gough & 
Heilbrun, 1965). 

Neuroticism. The MPI was employed 
as the true-false measure of neuroticism. 
The 16PF measure of neuroticism was 
not the combination of traits suggested in 
the handbook (see reasons above) but fac- 
itor C which has been described as measur- 
ing emotional stability or “what has been 
called . . . ‘general neuroticism’ (Cattell 
et al., 1970, p. 83)." The ACL measure of 
neuroticism was the lability scale score. 
Lability scores have been shown to corre- 
late negatively with measures of ego con- 
trol and appear to indicate a tendency 
toward neuroticism. 


Cultural Estrangement. The true-false 
measure of cultural estrangement was 
Nettler’s (1957) Alienation Scale. This 
scale appears to be sensitive to rejection 
of established social mores. The 16PF 
measure of cultural estrangement was fac- 
tor M. High scorers on this factor are 
described as displaying a Bohemian 
unconcern for social values, whereas low 
scorers are described as conforming 
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(Cattell, 1962). In addition, high M is fre- 

uently found among criminals 
Warburton, 1965), thus supporting the 
interpretation of M as an indicator of cul- 
tural estrangement. The ACL measure of 
cultural estrangement was the inverse of 
the score on the affiliation scale. The 
affiliation scale has been found related to 
social conformity (Gough & Heilbrun, 
1965) and negatively related to creativity. 


Guilt. The true-false measure of guilt 
was the mean score on the three subscales 
of Mosher’s Guilt Scale (1966, 1968). The 
three subscale scores, morality guilt, hos- 
tility guilt, and sex guilt, were averaged to 
obtain a single guilt score. The 16PF guilt 
measure was factor O. Those scoring high 
on factor O are described as worrying, 
troubled, and guilty. Factor O has been 
described as measuring “guilt proneness” 
(Cattell et al., 1970, p. 103). The ACL 
measure of guilt was the score on the 
abasement scale which contains adjectives 
describing guilt. Heilbrun (1959) has 
found abasement related to nontest mea- 
sures of guilt. 


Social Desirability. The true-false mea- 
sure of social desirability was the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). Half the 
items on this scale are drawn from a pop- 
ulation of culturally acceptable behaviors 
Which are relatively unlikely to occur. 
The remainder are nonapproved behaviors 
which occur frequently. The 16PF score 
for social desirability was the inverse of 
the score on factor E. Those who lack 
self-assurance and are likely to conform 
will score low on factor Æ. A need for 
approval translated into conforming 
behavior is the essence of social desir. 
ability as currently defined. In addition, 
the Æ scale is one of the 16PF scales least 
affected by attempts to deliberately dis- 
tort. The ACL measure of social desir- 
ability was the number of favorable adjec- 
tives checked. This score correlates posi- 
tively with both the MMPI L scale as well 
as with the Edwards Social Desirability 
Scale (1957). Both of these scales mea- 
sure the tendency to present one's self in 
à socially desirable light. 
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Procedure 

` Ss were tested in groups of 30 to 34 
on two days one week apart. The scales 
were administered as part of a large 
packet of scales administered to all intro- 
ductory psychology students, and 
answers. were recorded on OPSCAN "* 
answer sheets for automatic scoring. The 
order of test presentation varied ran- 
domly between groups. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 2 presents the multitrait- 
multimethod matrix obtained by corre- , 
lating the various scores on the three mea- ? 
sures of locus of control, extraversion, 
neuroticism, cultural estrangement, guilt, 
and social desirability. Inspection of 
Table 2 reveals that the correlation 
matrix only partially meets the standards 
established by Campbell and Fiske (1959) 


~ 


f 


^ 


for convergent and discriminant validity. *...' 


Heteromethod-monotrait values. (conver- 
gent validities) are relatively low. In addi- 
tion, convergent validities are not always 
higher than correlations between the test» 
and irrelevant tests presumably sharing 
neither trait nor method variance. ACL 
monomethod values are inflated, often 
exceeding validity values, reflecting the 
contribution of method similarity 


(method variance) to the correlation “ 


matrix. Method variance seems to have 

been much less potent an influence on 

true-false and 16PF measures. An infor- 

mal evaluation of the matrix, then, forces 

one to conclude that the matrix yields 

only slight evidence for convergent and , 
discriminant validity. Informal criteria, 

however, do not take into consideration 

the structure of the entire correlation 
matrix. The complexity of a large matrix 

makes it difficult to reach clear conclu- 

sions concerning construct validity. In 

fact, construct validity may still exist in a 

matrix that does not meet all of the 

Campbell and Fiske criteria nor validity, 

That this was indeed the case in the pres- 

ent study may be seen by inspecting 
Table 3 which contains the results of a 

multimethod analysis of the multitrait- 

multimethod matrix. 

Monomethod triangles were ortho- 
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» gonilized, and the entire matrix was ana- 
lyzed by a principal components analysis 
(communalities equal one). All factors 
with eigenvalues greater than one 
(Kaiser's rule) were rotated to a varimax 
criterion. The analysis clearly revealed 


> evidence for the convergent and discrimi- 


nant validity of measures of locus of con- 
trol, neuroticism, and cultural estrange- 
ment. In each case, the three relevant 
loadings exceed the highest irrelevant 
loading. The negative loading for the 16 
PF measure on factor I merely represents 
an artifact of the scoring procedure which 


+æ used high scores on this measure as an 


+ 


r 


- 


* indicator of an internal rather than an 
external orientation. Both the true-false 
and the 16PF measures of social desir- 
ability loaded on a single factor, whereas 
the ACL measure of social desirability 
(the number of favorable adjectives 
endorsed) proved to be a poor measure of 


-$^ the trait. Social desirability, apparently, 


refers more to a need to conform to 
social mores than a tendency toward self- 
aggrandizement. 

* The ACL and true-false loadings on 
factor IV indicated the construct validity 
of both of these measures of extraversion. 
The 16PF measure of extraversion, on the 
other hand, displayed a very low loading 
on factor IV, one exceeded by an irrel- 
evant test. Clearly, the 16PF measure was 
not tapping the same trait as the MPI and 
the ACL. 

Factors VI and VII reflect the lack of 
agreement between the true-false measure 
of guilt and the 16PF and ACL measures 

, of guilt. The true-false measure (Mosher's 
guilt scale) loaded heavily on factor VI, 
whereas the remaining two measures 


* *w'Joaded on factor VII. These latter mea- 


sures were concerned with guilt as a state; 
that is, they attempted to get at an emo- 
tional reaction to certain acts. The true- 
false measure, however, was concerned 
with guilt as a personality trait and 
focused on tendencies to avoid situations 
where one expected to receive punish- 


“tment for forbidden behaviors. It would 


appear that these two conceptions of 
guilt are independent. 
An eighth factor was obtained from 
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the LE and 16PF measures of locus of 
control but with an insignificant loading 
for the ACL measure of locus of control. 
However, the ACL measure of social 
desirability did load heavily on this fac- 
tor. The high negative loading for this lat- 
ter measure (the number of favorable 
adjectives endorsed) implies that factor 
VIII reflects a negative self-evaluation. In 
contrast, the adjectives endorsed on the 
ACL measure of locus of control, the 
measure which loaded on factor I, primar- 
ily reflected self-confidence. Although 
there is considerable overlap, the two 
ACL measures differed in their emphasis. 
For example, the adjectives, “talkative,” 
“outspoken,” and “dominant” appear on 
the self-confidence scale but not on the 
scale of favorable adjectives. Self- 
confidence implied the wherewithal to 
engage in unapproved behaviors and 
therefore implicitly assumed an internal 
locus of control of reinforcement. There- 
fore, factor I, the first locus of control 
factor, reflected personal control. Factor 
VIII, the second locus of control factor, 
reflected general feelings about the self. 
These two factors may operate indepen- 
dently. A belief in personal control may 
be determined by past successes or fail- 
ures and need not necessarily be related 
to feelings about one’s self. That is, one 
may lack self-confidence because of 
oppressive circumstances and still possess 
a positive self-image. The I-E scale, it 
should be noted, loads most heavily on 
factor I. Nevertheless, the present analysis 
confirms the findings of Gurin et al., 
(1969), Minton (1972) and Mirels (1970) 
with regard to the multidimensionality of 
the I—E scale. 

The following conclusions may be 
drawn from the present study. First, 
social desirability, neuroticism, cultural 
estrangement, and extraversion are inde- 
pendent constructs which may be inde- 
pendently measured. With regard to social 
desirability this finding reaffirms the find- 
ing reported by Schwartz and Giacoman 
(1972). Guilt, as a personality trait and as 
an emotional state likewise appeared to 
be independent constructs capable of 
valid measurement. The ACL measures of 
social desirability and the 16PF measure 
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of extraversion did not demonstrate con- 
vergent and discriminant validity, whereas 
the other measures of these traits did. 

Locus of control was found indepen- 
dent of the other traits employed in the 
matrix. Although this finding supports 
the construct validity of the scales used 
to measure locus of control, it would 
appear that the LE scale and the 16PF 
measure are both multifactorial and that 
a score on either of these scales involves 
the combination of factors representing 
self-evaluation as well as feelings of per- 
sonal control. Only the ACL measure of 
locus of control, the self-confidence scale, 
loaded on just the factor reflecting belief 
in personal efficacy. The ACL measure, 
therefore, was the best measure of locus 
of control employed in the matrix. 

Finally, the use of multimethod analy- 
sis is presently controversial (Conger, 
1971). Although the present analysis was 
not concerned with comparing various 
statistical techniques, the results of the 
analysis did demonstrate the superiority 
of multimethod analysis to informal 
methods for evaluating the multitrait- 
multimethod matrix. 
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Summary: Music preferences of process and reactive schizophrenics off tranquilizers for 
two weeks were compared. Groups did not differ significantly in age, IQ, symptom severity, 
institutionalization, or physiological arousal. Preference for relaxing over stimulating music 
was viewed as indicating greater responsiveness and capacity to differentiate among external 
stimuli. Based on a theory of schizophrenic deficit proposing different levels of cognitive 


development and responsivity in process and reactive schizophrenics, the reactives were 
predicted to have stronger preferences for relaxing music. Results supported generalization 


of Silverman, Cromwell, and Broen’s theories of attention to auditory phenomena and the 
hypothesis and supporting theory of the current study. 


Responsiveness to the environment has 
often served as a prognostic criterion in 
schizophrenia with unresponsiveness (i.e., 
flattened: affect) indicative of poor prog- 
nosis and the presence of responsiveness, 
even overresponsiveness, a favorable sign. 
Premorbid adjustment (the process- 
reactive dimension) has also been found 
to be a useful prognostic indicator 
(Garmezy, 1968; Phillips, 1953; Wittman, 
1941). A positive relationship between 
good premorbid adjustment (reactive sta- 
tus) and greater affective responsiveness 
has frequently been found (Davis & 
DeWolfe, 1971; DeWolfe, 1962; Kantor & 
Herron, 1966; Phillips, 1953; Wittman, 
1941). 

There has been general agreement that 
both process and reactive schizophrenics 
characteristically show high levels of 
arousal, particularly using heart and 
breathing rate measures. For instance, 
Fenz and Velner (1970) found both proc- 
ess and reactive schizophrenics were sig- 
nificantly above normals in heart and 
breathing rates but did not differ from 
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each other. McDonald (1971) found her 
reactive and process Ss had higher heart 
and breathing rates than the schizo- 
phrenic Ss of Fenz and Velner. 
On a behavioral level, reactives have 
consistently been found to be more 
responsive in a variety of tasks (Berman, 
1963; DeWolfe, 1962; Moriarity & Kates 
1962; True, 1966). Recent theories relat- 
ing attention to premorbid adjustment 
indicated reactives were both more 
responsive and achieved better differen- 
tation of visual stimuli (Broen, 1968; 
Cromwell, 1968; Pearl, 1962; Silverman, 
1964). 
. Another approach involving respon- 
Siveness was seen in a recently proposed 
theoretical explanation for cognitive def- 
icit in schizophrenia which related 
Tesponsiveness to premorbid adjustment 
(DeWolfe, 1971a, 1971b). This position* 
Suggests that reactives: (a) have shown a 
more normal cognitive development; (b) 
are strongly emotionally expressive; and 
(c) are highly and sometimes overly 
responsive to environmental stimuli. This 
formulation suggests that under stress or 
When acutely disturbed, the cognitive 
functioning of reactives will show consid- 
erably more impairment than under more 
favorable conditions. This increased def, 
icit is expected to be due to disorganiza- 
tion related to Overresponsiveness to envi- 
ronmental stimuli. 


The process schizophrenics in contrast 
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+, are expected to show considerable cogni- 
. ** tive deficit under most conditions 
because they are proposed to have: (a) 
incomplete cognitive development mani- 
* fested in idiosyncratic thought organiza- 
tión; (b) current underresponsiveness to 
task-relevant environmental stimuli result- 
ing in limited input; and (c) poor motiva- 

4^ tion due to emotional withdrawal. 

Although the formulation was based 
on much of the research cited above and 

1 other research found in recent reviews 

(Higgins, 1964, 1969), a need for suffi- 

Í cient support from well-controlled stud- 

|o. ies, remains. Higgins (1969), Lang and 

4 ' Buss (1965), and Kantor and Herron 

(1966) have pointed out that interpreta- 

tion of most studies of schizophrenic def- 

icit and premorbid adjustment has been 

made difficult by lack of control of con- 

founding variables. Overlap in the process 

and reactive groups, institutionalization, 

medication effects, and severity of cur- 

rent symptoms were cited as variables too 

r infrequently considered. Lang and Buss 

(1965) also noted that results, based on 

amale subjects only, are often generalized 

to male and female schizophrenics with- 

out sufficient justification from studies 
using Ss of both sexes. 

Recent controlled studies have sup- 

ported some of the basic assumptions of 

N the proposed formulation. For instance, 

DeWolfe (19712), DeWolfe and Koniecz- 

ny (1973), and O'Keefe (1972) found 

greater idiosyncracy in the cognitive 

structure of process Ss and a more normal 

development for reactives. Greater moti- 

.vation (Davis, Dizzonne, & DeWolfe, 

- ^1971) and stronger affective expression 

(Davis & DeWolfe, 1971) were also found 

for reactives compared with process 

schizophrenics. 

The current study served as an evalua- 
tion of the assumption that reactives are 
more responsive to external stimuli than 
are the process in a situation which does 
not use a task with a performance scored 
on a right-wrong or better-worse basis. 

The present study used music preferences 

as a measure of responsiveness to stimula- 

l~ tion. The Ss listened to paired musical 
selections, one of which was stimulating 

and one relaxing. The reactives, according 
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to the formulation being tested, are 
highly responsive to external stimulation 
and more normal in cognitive develop- 
ment and they should show a stronger 
preference for the relaxing selections than 
the process Ss who are purported to be 
underresponsive. 

The logic for the specific prediction of 
a stronger preference for relaxing music 
for reactives than for process schizo- 
phrenics involves three factors covered 
above. These factors were: (a) differ- 
ences in capacity to differentiate among 
stimuli related to differences in respon- 
siveness; (b) differences in level of cogni- 
tive development; and (c) high levels of 
arousal. 

As indicated above, both process and 
reactive schizophrenics are character- 
istically at a high level of arousal and 
often equally high. The specific predic- 
tion of a greater preference for relaxing 
music for reactives was based on several 
steps. Process schizophrenics are underre- 
sponsive to environmental stimuli and dif- 
ferentiate poorly between them. Thus, 
the stimulating vs. relaxing quality of the 
musical selections should have little rele- 
vance for them and little effect on them. 
The reactives, on the other hand, are 
highly responsive and capable of fine dis- 
criminations among environmental stim- 
uli. The reactives, it was anticipated, 
would be affected by the stimulating or 
relaxing qualities of the selections. Fur- 
ther, since they are expected to be both 
at a high level of arousal and to have 
achieved a relatively normal cognitive 
development, they would be expected to 
show a stronger preference for the relax- 
ing music which could be expected to 
help lower their level of arousal. 


Method 

Subjects 

The 19 Ss used in the study were par- 
ticipants in a drug efficacy study. The 10 
males and 9 females serving as Ss were 
diagnosed as schizophrenic and their rec- 
ords indicated no history of brain 
damage, alcoholism or drug addiction, 
and no history of electroconvulsive 
and/or other “shock” therapy in the past 
nine months. The Ss were seen after a 
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two-week drug free period. Although this 
period without medication would by no 
means completely rule out the effects of 
drugs on responsiveness, it could certainly 
be expected to reduce them and differ- 
ences in current and immediate past level 
of medication would not exist. 

The process-reactive distinction was 
based on information from the General 
Information Questionnaire and/or case 
history rated on an amplified and stan- 
dardized version of the Phillips Scale of 
Premorbid Adjustment (DeWolfe, 1968). 
The seven reactives received Phillips scale 
scores of 12 or less, while the 12 process 
Ss included only those with scores of 17 
or over. There were four females and 
three males among the seven reactives and 
five females and seven males among the 
12 process Ss. 


Measures 

The music preferences task consisted 
of five pairs of 1 minute excerpts from 
songs with each pair containing one stim- 
ulating and one relaxing selection. The 
paired selections were either from the 
same piece of music played by the same 
group, or from two songs on the same 
record, both played by the same group. 

The pairs were: 1. The Largo vs. the 
final movement of Dvorak's New World 
Symphony; 2. A quiet passage and the 
finale of the Tchaikowsky 1812 Overture; 
3. Khachaturian's Sabre Dance vs. a quiet 
selection by the same orchestra; 4. An 
unusually slow-paced Dave Brubeck quar- 
tet selection vs. one of their more typical 
pieces; and 5. A sad soul trumpet, string 
bass, and drums arrangement vs. a mod- 
ern jazz number by the same group. Five 
judges with wide variation in music train- 
ing and tastes rated the pairs of stimuli. 
There was perfect agreement in their 
judgments of the relative level of stimula- 
tion of the pairs. 


Among the five pairs of musical selec- 
tions, relaxing and stimulating pieces 
were alternately first. There were two 
tapes with the piece which was first in the 
pair on one tape occurring last on the 
other tape with the two tapes used in 
counterbalanced order in the groups. All 
Ss were also rated on the Inpatient Multi- 
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dimensional Psychiatric Scale (IMPS) 
(Lorr & Klett, 1967) and given the Full 
Range Picture Vocabulary IQ Test 
(Ammons & Ammons, in press). The total 
time each S had spent in psychiatric hos- 
pitalizations was also recorded. 


Procedure 

The Ss were seen individually and were 
seated in a chair equipped to take several 
physiological indices, e.g., heart and body 
movement rates and skin conductance. 
After the equipment was explained and 
attached, the Ss heard ten minutes of 
relaxing music. The music preference task 


was explained and the S heard and indi- y^ 


cated his preference on each of the five 
pairs of selections. A word recall task was 
interpolated between the musical prefer- 
ences tasks. These data were not directily 
relevant to the focus of the current study 
and are presented elsewhere (DeWolfe & 
Konieczny, 1973). 


Considerable care was taken to insure — 


that the expected differences in patterns 
of attention between the process and 
reactive groups would have a minimal » 
effect on their choices in the musical 
preferences task. The word recall task was 
only interpolated after the S had stated a 
preference in one pair of musical selec- 
tions and prior to the introduction of the 


* 
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next pair. The S indicated his or her pref-5 , 


erence immediately after hearing the sec- 
ond selection of each pair. The process of 
administration for each pair of musical 
excerpts was as follows: (a) the S was 
told he or she would soon hear the audi- 
ble tone, or “beep,” which precedes the 
first selection; (b) the tone was heard a ý 
few seconds later followed by the first 
one minute musical selection; (c) the S- 
was told that he or she had heard the first 
selection and would soon hear another 
signal which would indicate that the sec- 
ond selection was coming; (d) the tone 
sounded again followed by the second 
one minute musical selection; and (e) 
immediately after the end of the second 
selection, the S was asked which selection, 
he or she preferred. The entire process for 


each pair usually took 2.5 to 3 minutes * 


with the S's attention focused on the task 
four times during this brief period. These 
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, precautions seemed likely to keep any 
effects due to group differences in pat- 
terns of attention at a minimum. 

Finally, the S was given the IQ test. 
Male Ss were seen by a male examiner 
and females by a female. As part of the 
drug efficacy study in which the Ss were 
participating, each S was independently 
seen by a male and female judge who 
rated them on the Inpatient Multidimen- 
sional Psychiatric Scale, (IMPS).(Lorr & 
Klett, 1967). 


Results and Discussion 


The current study used relatively small 
** samples and unequal sized groups. This 
was because the Ss were participants in a 
medication study and, thus, could be 
tested following a two-week 
phenothiazine-free period. The use of a 
small number of cases and unequal groups 
sometimes leads readers to devalue the 
results of a study. From the statistical 
point of view, these conditions could be 
used as a rationale for giving greater 
weight to the results when positive results 
aare found. Both a small number of cases 
and unequal group sizes increase the 
probability of a Type II or Beta error 
(i.e., missing significant differences which 
exist in the populations under study), 
thus constituting a conservative estimate 
„of the presence of an effect. 

The other major concern with small 
sample studies is that the samples will be, 
in some way, biased. Since the Ss used in 
this study were an intact sample from 
another study, they were not a random 
sample, but this is no different from any 

"study using matched samples. Further, 

the Ss were selected by investigators 

other than the authors as appropriate 
candidates for treatment with specific 
tranquilizers. Since these Ss were selected 
without knowledge of the purposes of the 
present study, they seem logically to rep- 
resent an unbiased selection for the pur- 
poses of the current investigation. 

“The hypothesis of the current study 
predicted a relatively greater preference 
for relaxing musical selections by reac- 
tivés than by the process Ss. The reac- 
tives mean percent of preferences for 
the relaxing musical piece from the pairs 
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was 68.6 which was significantly (¢ = 
221, df = 17, p € .05) greater than the 
mean of 52.9 for the process group. 


Neither age (r = -.11, df = 17, ns) nor 
the sex of the patient (t = < 1.00, df= 
17, ns) was significantly related to prefer- 
ences for relaxing music and as indicated 
in Table 1, the process and reactive 
groups did not differ in IQ, length of 
institutionalization, physiological level of 
arousal, and clinical symptoms on the 
IMPS scales. Thus, the significant results 
using the process-reactive distinction 
could not logically be due to these vari- 
ables. Further, the patients had been 
without tranquilizing medication for two 
weeks prior to testing. The findings 
appeared to be free from most of the 
known artifacts and to apply to both 
male and female schizophrenics. 

The results of the present study 
appeared to clearly support the hypoth- 
esis that reactives would show a stronger 
preference for relaxing musical selections 
than would process schizophrenics. These 
results were consistent with the theoret- 
ical formulation relating emotional 
responsiveness and premorbid adjustment 
to cognitive functioning in schizophrenia 
from which the main hypothesis of the 
study was derived. The findings were 
most relevant to the parts of the formula- 
tion suggesting that process schizo- 
phrenics are underresponders and poorly 
differentiate environmental stimuli and 
that reactives are highly responsive and 
differentiate well among environmental 
stimuli. 

Recent theories relating attention to 
premorbid adjustment in schizophrenia 
were also supported by these results. 
Pearl (1962) characterized reactive 
schizophrenics as having a high rate of 
stimulus input with process Ss showing 
reduced input. Silverman (1964) indi- 
cated that the process were minimal scan- 
ners with undifferentiated field articula- 
tion and acute reactives were high scan- 
ners with well differentiated field articu- 
lation. Broen's (1968) breadth of field ar- 
ticulation theory and Cromwell's (1968) 
high vs. low stimulus redundancy ap- 
proach both suggested that process schiz- 
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Table 1 
Reactive and Process Group Differences on Control Measures 
Measure Reactive Process t Test 
Age? e Mean 46.43 38.00 2.00 
S.D. 5.99 9.47 
= 
Verbal IQ Mean 98.00 105.00 « 1.00 
S.D. 19.41 19.43 
Composit Score Mean 50.00 55.79 « 1.00 
of 
Physiological Arousal® S.D. 13.13 12.17 
Months of Mean 9.00 17.33 « 1.00 
Lifetime 
Institutionalized S.D. 10.62 21.28 
Severity of T All t Tests for Process and Reactive Differences 
Current on 10 IMPS Scales 
Symptoms? Not Significant. 


Since age was not significantly (r = ~.11, df = 17, ns) related to the dependent 
variable measure, (76 preference for relaxing music) the near significant process- 
reactive age difference would have little or no effect on the results of group com- 
parisons on the music preferences measure. 

The mean of the summed standardized scores (M = 50, SD 


McDonald [1971]) of skin conductance in micromohs, heart rate in beats per 
minute, breathing rate in cycles 
the composite score. 


The values for the Ms, SDs, and ts related to the process-reactive comparisons on 
the 10 IMPS scales are available from the senior author. 


ophrenics were underresponders and re- 


7 10, using the values of, 


per minute, and body shifts per minute, was used as 


actives overresponders. Although these 
four theories may differ widely in Scope 
and in areas of concentration within the 
field of attention, they agree on the un- 
derresponsiveness of the process schizo- 
phrenics and the higher responsiveness of 
reactives. The data of the current study 


Support these theories as related to the 
process and reactive dimension. The cur, 
rent study which used auditory stimuli 
could be viewed as indicating the generali^ 
zation of the Silverman, Cromwell, and 
Broen theories which were based on 
Visual attention phenomena. Thus, both 
the generalization of these theories of at- 


H 


p 
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, tention and the theoretical formulation 
«+ ^ which served as the basis for the hypothe- 
sis of the present study were supported 

by the results. 
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Cognitive Style as a Dimension of Personality 


JOHN GORMLY 
Rutgers, The State University 


Summary: Sixty college students were selected on the basis of their performance on an 
unstructured personality measure, Rokeach's Interrelations Task. Interrelatedness of ideas 
was significantly related to resistance to the influence of peer norms and to performance on 
a comprehensive, college-level examination. These findings extend the construct validity of 
interrelatedness and join other studies to demonstrate the importance and scope of this 
personality variable. A test construction strategy is discussed which would change the assess- 


ment of interrelatedness from a dichotomous classification to a continuum. 


Basic research on learning and memory 
has adequately demonstrated the substan- 
tial effects of the organization of material 
on recall (Bower, 1970). While this work 
was not oriented toward characteristics of 
the research subject, researchers in the 
area of personality have long been inter- 
ested in a parallel phenomenon, namely, 
individual differences in the way people 
organize their experiences and the rela- 
tionship between these cognitive styles 
and other behavior. 

A large number of dimensions describ- 
ing cognitive styles have been postulated 
and operationalized, with varying degrees 
of success in demonstrating the theoreti- 
cal or predictive usefulness of the con- 
struct (Gormly, 1971). Efforts toward 
the assessment of cognitive style variables 
have encountered the same problems of 
measurement which confront the assess- 
ment of other personality variables, relia- 
bility and validity. Although these prob- 
lems have been documented in the litera- 
ture (Shrauger, 1967; Vannoy, 1965; 
Wyer, 1964), they have not come under a 
systematic, empirical attack. Perhaps the 
small amount of concern with funda- 
mental psychometric properties of cogni- 
tive measures is a result of the theoretical 
rather than the practical nature of re- 
search in this area. In theoretical studies 
the proportion of variance accounted for 
by the personality variable is frequently a 
minor concern of the investigator, while 


1 Portions of the methods replicate a - 
cedure of Fischer, E. H., Pastore, W. e 
Gormly, J. The Rokeach Interrelations Task 
and the F-scale as measures of susceptibility to 
prestige influences. Paper read at the meeting of 


uy Fag Psychological Association, Boston, 


in applied studies it is the criterion of suc- 
cess. Whatever the reason for the lack of, 
emphasis on reliability and validity in re- 
search on cognitive styles, these psycho- 
metric issues are vital concerns. 


One of the earliest personality meas- 
ures to explicitly measure a dimension of 
congitive style was Rokeach’s Interre- 
lations Task (1951). The S is presented 
with 10 religious and political-economic 
terms which are highly familiar to college 
students and is asked to specify how 
these terms are interrelated. Gormly 
(1971) described a revision of Rokeach’s 
original scoring system which yielded a 
dichotomous classification. system with 
satisfactory inter-judge reliability: 95% 
agreement for 138 Ss. In addition to the 


reliability data, this study validated as4, 


pects of Rokeach’s theoretical exposition 
of interrelatedness of ideas. College stu- 
dents were asked to solve mathematical 
problems which differed in their logical 
complexity, the number of bits of infor- 
mation necessary to solve the problems. 
Ss who were classified as Comprehensive 
(they interrelated all 10 terms under a 
single abstraction) were more efficient in 
solving logically complex problems than 
Ss designated as Non-Comprehensive 
(they did not interrelate all 10 terms un- 
der a single abstraction); there were no 
differences between the groups for less 
complex problems of the same type. 


Further support for Rokeach’s formu- 
lation of Interrelatedness was provided by 
Gollin and Rosenberg (1956). They 
found a significant association between 
performance on the Interrelations Task 
and the complexity with which people 


As, 


md 
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described the character of a person they 
“had seen in a film. 

The two studies described above ex- 
tended the construct validity of the Inter- 
relations Task into the domain of mathe- 
matical problem-solving and person per- 


"Sception. These studies provided support 


i 


for the position that interrelatedness of 
# ideas, as a personality variable, is related 

to quite varied kinds of behavior. The 

present study was designed to further in- 

vestigate the breadth of involvement of 

this cognitive variable. Two kinds of per- 

formance which intuitively should be in- 

fluenced by individual differences in in- 
"aerrelatedness of ideas were analyzed: 
(a) susceptibility to influence from 
normative information which is discrep- 
ant from the person's opinion, and 
(b) performance on a comprehensive col- 
lege examination. 

Previous work? has demonstrated that 
changes in judgments occur following 
normative information of how peers re- 
sponded, but this effect is greatly attenu- 
ated when the person has a number of 
associated ideas which support his orig- 
inal position. The associated ideas appar- 
ently serve to cognitively anchor the per- 
son's judgment. Interrelatedness is postu- 
lated to reflect individual differences in 
the way people organize their ideas. Com- 


s prehensive styles represent a higher de- 


gree of cognitive association than Non- 
Comprehensive styles; consequently, it is 
predicted that Ss classified as Comprehen- 
sive will be less influenced by normative 
information that Ss classified as Non- 
Comprehensive. 
~ The scoring system for the Interrela- 
tions Task indicates that Comprehensive 
styles are hierarchical styles of associating 
ideas, i.e., a large number of abstractions 
are subsumed under an even broader ab- 
straction. Work on memory has demon- 
strated that a hierarchical organization of 
material is a major factor for improved 
recall (Bower, 1970). A comprehensive 
cÓurse examination at the college level 
should provide a reasonable task to exam- 
ine differences in memory between 


. 2 Unpublished manuscript, Anne Gormly & 
John Gormly, “The role of cognitive anchoring 
in conformity behavior," Rutgers University, 
1972. 
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groups who appear to have stylistic differ- 
ences in the degree of their hierarchical 
organization of ideas. 


Method 


Subjects 

Sixty undergraduates enrolled in an in- 
troductory social psychology course at 
the University of Illinois participated in 
this study. They were part of a larger 
group who had been tested on the Inter- 
relations Task and were selected on the 
basis of availability for future testing. 
Thirty Ss were classified as Comprehen- 
sive, and 30 were classified as Non-Com- 
prehensive. They were assigned to the 
treatment conditions using random 
tables. Eighteen Ss were female; the sex 
variable was approximately balanced 
across treatment conditions. 


Procedure 

The Ss were tested in groups of 15. 
They were told that the purpose of the 
research was to investigate students’ atti- 
tudes and opinions on a wide variety of 
topics. During the testing session they 
were asked to rank-order their values and 
to respond to a survey of attitudes. Fol- 
lowing these tasks they were given a list 
of 10 professions to rank-order from 1 
(most) to 10 (least) according to the in- 
telligence required and social usefulness 
of the professions. Half of the students 
were told that in preceding years seniors 
from the University of Illinois had ranked 
politics 10th (last) for both attributes; 
the other half were told that in preceding 
years students from the University of Illi- 
nois had ranked the professions, but no 
norms were given. This task is a mod- 
ification of a procedure devised by Asch, 
Block, and Hertzman (1938). 

The grades in the social psychology 
course which these Ss were taking were 
determined from a single examination at 
the end of the course. The examination 
covered all of the lectures plus Roger 
Brown’s text, Social Psychology (1965), 
with factual, objectively scored items. 


Results 


The means for the rankings of intelli- 
gence required and social usefulness of 
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Table 1 
Mean Rankings of Intelligence Required and Social Usefulness of Politics 
Intelligence 
Norm Norm 
“10th” “10th” 
Comprehensive 5.67 


Non-Comprehensive 


politics are given in Table 1. An analysis 
of variance of these data showed a signifi- 
cant effect for the norm-treatment (F = 
39,5, p < .01) and a significant interac- 
tion between the norm-treatment and 
cognitive classification (F = 11.4, p < 
.01). This interaction supports the hy- 
pothesis regarding the construct validity 
of the Interrelations Task: Ss assessed as 
Non-Comprehensive were more influ- 
enced by the normative information that 
Ss assessed to be Comprehensive. 

Both main effects and their interaction 
are statistically significant for the ranking 
of social usefulness (norm-treatment, F = 
7.28, p < .01; cognitive classification, F = 
4.21, p < .05; interaction, F = 6.13, p< 
-05). Again, the means show that Non- 
Comprehensive Ss were more influenced 
by the discrepant normative information 
than were Comprehensive Ss. 

The median test was used to analyze 
the relationship between the students" 
performance on their course examination 
and their performance on the Interrela- 
tions Task. Twenty-one students who 
were classified as Comprehensive scored 
above the median test-grade and nine 
scored below the median, leaving nine 
students classified as Non-Comprehensive 
above the median and 21 below. This dif- 
ference was significant, p < .01, X? = 
8.07. 

Discussion 


Within the limits of the method of this 
study, the hypotheses linking interrela- 
tedness and performance were supported. 
Ss classified as Comprehensive were less 


influenced by normative information 
which was discrepant from their own 
opinion than Ss classified as Non-Compre- 
hensive. Comprehensive Ss performed 
better on a college examination which in- 
volved mastery of a large amount of in- 
formation than Non-Comprehensive Ss. 
These findings, together with the Gollin * + 
and Rosenberg and the Gormly studies, 
demonstrate a range of converging evi- 
dence for the importance and generality 
of this personality variable, interrelated-^ 
ness of ideas. 

Given that research in perception and 
in memory has well established the prime 
role of the organization of stimuli on per- 
formance, it is quite reasonable that the 
organization which a person characteris- > 
tically gives to his experiences should also 
influence a broad range of that person’s 
performance. Although several studies 
have now presented support for the con- 
struct validity of interrelatedness, many 
issues relevant to this variable are left out- » 
standing. 

The isomorphism between the postu; 
lated nature of the cognitive style and the ^ 
manner in which it is assessed seems a 
desirable condition, but the dichotomous 
System of classification is inadequate. In- 
terrelatedness of ideas is not something a 
person has or does not have; in general, it 
Is a matter of degree. The assessment of 
interrelatedness awaits the development 
of a system which permits the measure” 
ment of this variable on a continuum. 

__ The absence of a good behavioral crite- 
rion for interrelatedness, however, makes 
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„x the development of this new measure 

=" quite difficult. A rational strategy would 

be to formulate several lists of abstrac- 

tions and have people describe the associ- 

ations among the members of each list. 

xs Each list could be scored 1 (Comprehen- 

ksive) or 0 (Non-Comprehensive), with the 

, . person's interrelatedness score equal to 
À^ the sum of the scores over all lists. 

While interrelatedness is considered to 
be a general characteristic of a person's 
cognitive style, researchers must be ro- 
bust enough in their conceptualization of 
this dimension to expect that individual 

ve, differences in experiences may result in 

4 specific content domains of ideas being 
highly interrelated, even though the per- 
son shows Non-Comprehensive organiza- 

| tion in many content domains. To state 

| this more concretely, we should expect 

i that a person who has completed an un- 

t dergraduate major in psychology would 

à have a more interrelated view of this con- 

tent domain than a person who has not 

studied psychology, even though in gen- 

| eral the second person had a higher de- 

‘gree of interrelatedness. This reasonable 

| expectation would have to be considered 

in the selection of items for an expansion 

| of the Interrelations Task as well as in the 

| a selection of dependent measures to be 

studied for their association with interre- 
| ss Jatedness. 

i Concern with the development of in- 
terrelatedness, as a cognitive style, raises 
several important questions: What is the 
age-curve for the development of hier- 
archies of cognitive abstractions? When 
do stable individual differences in interre- 

-. “latedness emerge? What other develop- 

1 mental experiences (e.g., birth order, sex, 

a> and social class) are correlated with these 
| . individual differences? Recent research 
indicates that there are likely to be devel- 
opmental variables which are related to 

cognitive styles. Work by Kagan (1971) 

has demonstrated that elementary school 

| children can be 'scored for reflection- 
impulsivity in their approaches to solving 
«problems which contain uncertainty, and 
the students are consistent in their styles 

Ze- across a variety of tasks. Longitudinal 
data on field dependence-independence, 
another cognitive style measure, has 
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demonstrated a high degree of relative 
stability from childhood to young adult- 
hood and a progressive increase in field 
independence during the years of physical 
growth (Witkin, Goodenough, & Karp, 
1967). 

The relationship between interrelated- 
ness and performance on a comprehensive 
examination brings to mind a frequently 
occurring complaint of some college stu- 
dents, namely, that examinations only 
test how well you have memorized the 
subject matter. These same students ap- 
pear to find very little organization in the 
text or the lectures; they find instead a 
series of discrete facts. As the material to 
be mastered increases, such an approach 
to learning must be overburdening. Do 
students who report that college educa- 
tion is a test of memorization skills actu- 
ally have an under-developed hierarchical 
organization of the material they are 
studying, which in turn is related to a 
general cognitive style of non-comprehen- 
siveness? At this point that is an empirical 
question which raises practical issues re- 
garding the impact of cognitive styles. 
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Saying vs. Doing: A Criticism of the Higdon 
and Brodsky Study of the Hand Test AOR 


EDWIN E. WAGNER 


University of Akron 


It is difficult enough trying to evaluate 
the validity of a projective technique 
without having the research literature 
cluttered up with irrelevant and mislead- 
ing studies. Higdon and Brodsky (1973) 
investigated the Hand Test AOR Pe pia 

“Swith respect to written measures of hos- 
tility, toward self, task and experimenter 
... [p.363]." The authors correctly 
quote from the manual that the Hand 
Test reveals the individual as he is at pres- 
ent, not how he was or could be (Wagner, 
1962). Had they read a bit further they 
would have come across another direct 

and unequivocal statement: “. . . the test 
usually reveals action tendencies which 
are close to the motor system and readily 
expressed in behavior ... [p. 2]-” Or, 
had they consulted the basic rationale 
explicitly presented on the first page of 
the manual they would have noted the 
following: “It is assumed, in way of ratio- 
nale, that prototypal action tendencies 


sm, will be projected into pictures of hands 
^ 


..." Any remaining doubts could have 
been dispelled by reviewing a more recent 
restatement of Hand Test rationale: “The 
Hand Test measures behavioral tendencies 
(or the lack of them) . . . [Wagner, 1971, 

.429]." Clearly, since the inception of 
has been consistently 
averred that the Hand Test mainly 


» Jeflects behavior — what people do, not 


what they say (or write) they will do. 
Higdon and Brodsky use the term “overt” 
in their title, yet at no time did they 
obtain a measure of overt aggression in 
the sense that the term is usually under- 
stood in the literature. 
“Now there is nothing objectionable 
«About studying the effects of frustration 
On verbalized feelings of hostility; but to 


equate self-report with overt aggression is 
to engage in a conceptual obfuscation 
which flies in the face of common sense 
as well as the recognized legal distinction 
between saying and doing without which 
we might all wind up in jail. The Hand 
Test does not seek to hide behind “inter- 
nal states,” goes on record as reflecting 
overt behavior, and is therefore vulner- 
able to refutation by research which legit- 
imately investigates human actions. Why 
then do Higdon and Brodsky choose to 
“validate” the Hand Test against “crite- 
ria” which have little to do with what the 
test purports to measure? They report 
that “... if one wants to find if individ- 
uals are angered by frustrating situations, 
simply asking them is a more effective 
and accurate method [p. 363]." A care- 
ful perusal of Hand Test rationale plus a 
little reflection could have led the authors 
to the same conclusion and saved them 
the trouble of conducting the study in 
the first place. 
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International League of Societies for 
the Mentally Handicapped: The ILSMH, 
with headquarters in Brussels, has created 
an Information Service designed to gather ! 
and disseminate information on mental ^ 
deficiency and related subjects. The In- 
formation Service headquarters is in 
Spain and has set as its primary goal the 
collection of "everything published on 
mental deficiency (books, periodic publi- 
cations, surveys, reports, etc.), together * ot^ 
with other subjects related with it." The y 
Service will provide materials and infor- 
mation to the ILSMH Associations (there 
are 62 member countries) and individual 
professionals upon request. Please advise 
the Information Service of any relevant 
material you may have and the names and 
addresses of individuals and Documenta- ^ d 
tion Centers through which such informa- 
tion might be obtained. Information 
Should be sent to: Jose I. Eguia, Chair- 
man, Information Service, International | 
League of Societies for the Mentally 
Handicapped, Olmos 7 — Bidebieta, P.O. 
Box 667, San Sebastian, Spain. 
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Adelaide 'Bry (Editor) Inside Psycho- 


SX zerapy: Nine Clinicians Tell How They 


& 


Work and What They Are Trying to 
+ Agcomplish. New York: Basic Books, 
1972, xxviii & 162 pages, $6.95. 


The volume is composed of responses 
by nine therapists to Bry’s questions. The 
quality of the questions depend on Bry’s 
prior experience with each therapist’s 
work and as such ranges from subjectively 


* positive with Perls to little understanding 


D9- cocktail 


and resulting poor communication on 
both sides with Wolpe. Yet, this may pro- 
vide the most favorable feature of the 
book for the specialist; it occasionally 
permits glimpses of the therapists as peo- 
ple. But such moments are rare because 
the interviewer tries to attain too many 
obj ectives at once. 


A first goal is to provide the layman 
with the theory of personality, rationale 
of therapy, and method of procedure of 
each of the nine approaches. Fifteen 
short pages, especially of an interview for- 
mat, just do not permit an accurate, 
systematic, or balanced introduction, The 
result is not dissimilar to the level of 
information which an intelligent layman 
might obtain by cornering a therapist at a 
party. The nonprofessional 
reader may think he has learned some- 
thing without knowing how much he is 
missing. 

The professional reader looking for the 
“inside” aspects, the clues to different 
therapists’ ideas as they work, will find a 
"few exciting moments. Erwin Singer, rep- 
resenting Frommian therapy, provides an 
example when he says (pp. 53-54): "You 
can't hide behind words with relatively 
unsophisticated people ... Fancy words 
mean nothing. With them I have to think 
... What do I really mean?" Ross Speck, 
representing family therapy, provides 
another (p. 93): "I set up an early alli- 
„ance with the labeled one. Maybe no one 
“Ver before had tried to see her as just 
another person in the family." Such com- 

ents are all too rare and the material 
would probably have been more accu- 


= rately, evenly, and fully presented by the 


therapists themselves without the inter- 
view format. 


The one exception is Perls, who 
refuses to be interviewed, or even to 
believe that Bry is "really" there for an 
interview rather than a personal session. 
Contrasted to Hammett's careful presen- 
tation of psychoanalytic concepts and 
Bindrim's faith in nude marathons, Perls 
does and is. He gives a sample of himself 
but he refuses to tell about himself. From 
the encounter presented, we learn some- 
thing about Perls and a great deal or noth- 
ing about gestalt therapy. This chapter 
has the immediacy and novelty one 
wishes for the whole book. 

A final dimension is provided by Lewis 
Wolberg's introduction in which he tries 
to highlight commonalities among differ- 
ent approaches. The essay is thoughtful 
and constructive and aims to identify and 
abstract general concepts from specific 
interview responses. 

In summary, a resume of theories and 
procedures, a view "inside" to the work- 
ing hypotheses of the therapist, and a 
chance to meet interesting people who 
happen to be therapists are all valuable 
purposes. Doing all at once is very diffi- 
cult, and this too brief book samples but 
does not succeed. 


Leonard P. Ullmann 
Department of Psychology 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 


K. R. Bzoch and R. League. Assessing 
Language Skills in Infancy. Gainesville, 
Florida: Tree of Life Press, 1971, 56 
pages, $9.00. 

Very few measures of language ability 
of children in the birth to three years of 
age range exist. Most of those available 
are embedded in general tests of early de- 
velopment such as the Bayley Scales of 
Infant Development or the Gesell examin- 
ation. Although there is now a fair 
amount of research on language develop- 
ment in this age range and the age of ap- 
pearance of many key linguistic functions 
is rather well-defined, there have been 
few attempts to make use of this informa- 
tion in developing assessment procedures. 
Bzoch and League have taken advantage 
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of this body of research in preparing their 
Receptive-Expressive Emergent Language 
Scale. 

The Scale is not administered to the 
child who is the subject of the study; in- 
stead, the mother is interviewed about 
her child's language behavior. In this re- 
spect, it is similar to the Denver Develop- 
mental Screening Test. The language in- 
terview covers both receptive and expres- 
sive skills. Questions are arranged in sets 
of three for each type of language for one 
month intervals through one year of age, 
two month intervals to two years, and 
three month intervals up to three years. 
The items were originally gleaned from 
the research literature and checked 
through laboratory studies, Placement for 
items was based on a longitudinal study 
of 50 children and a 100 child cross-sec- 
tional study. Comparison with the age 
placements of Bayley and Gesell language 
items finds them quite similar. 

The authors claim a high degree of 
validity for the Scale when the Stanford- 
Binet and Vineland Test of Social Matur- 
ity are used as criteria, but no data are 
reported. Why these measures were used 
rather than more linguistically relevant 
measures is not clear. 

Inter-scorer reliability, using a rather 
liberal agreement standard, is between 
90% and 100%. Test-retest reliability with 
three weeks intervening is .71. 

Although the Scale is offered as a 
means of obtaining early diagnoses for 
deafness, infantile autism, and mental re- 
tardation, no data at all are reported for 
results. with these clinical groups. Again, a 
claim is made for the value of the Scale in 
assessing “functional learning disability" 
in children participating in early interven- 
tion programs, but no evidence is given 
that the Scale has ever actually been used 
for this purpose. Another serious lack is 
any report of the predictive powers of the 
measure. As a longitudinal study was 
done data on this must be available, but 
no results are reported. If the test is to be 
of diagnostic utility it should offer a high 
degree of predictability. 

While the scale is well-organized and 
clearly presented, many items are worded 
in ways that would almost certainly pose 
problems when interviewing a parent who 
has had little education. For example, 
how would the item, “Utterances now 
contain more consonants than at the 
6-month stage,” come across? There are 

several items of this type. The authors 
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claim that the interview may be conduct- 
ed successfully by relatively untrained ex- 
aminers, but they include no documenta- | 
tion of their effectiveness with any but 
middle-class parents. 

The Scale would have been of much 
greater value if the authors had provided 
information on its use with a variety of? 
subjects and had taken pains to see that 
the items would be communicated mean- 
ingfully to parents of varying degrees of 
sophistication. As it is, the Scale appears 
to have merit, but it was published pre- 
maturely. 


Dale L. Johnson, PhD 
University of Houston 
Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 77004 


Harry J. S. Guntrip. Psychoanalytic 
Theory, Therapy, and the Self. New 
York: Basic Books, 1971, ix + 204 pages, 
$6.95. 


Via Freud, Sullivan, Klein, Erikson; 
Fairbairn, Hartmann, Winnicott, and 
Jacobson, the author explores the theo- 
retical origin of the self, its psychoana- 
lytic development, and its relevance and 
application to modern therapeutic meth- 
ods, especially in regard to interpersonal 
(object) relations. Dr. Guntrip's (Psycho- 
therapist and Lecturer at the University 
of Leeds) 1968 seminars at the William 
Alanson White Institute form the basis 
for this book. E 

Tightly written and closely reasoned, 
Guntrip presents bold formulations to 
stimulate thinking and challenge concepts 
so as to make them better applicable to 
the extraordinarily complex realities with 
which psychotherapists are concerned. 

Changes in psychoanalytical theory 
from the 1890s are traced from a phys- 
ically based psychophysiology and 
psychobiology to psychodynamics (the 
motivated and meaningful life as shaped 
by relationships), described in object-rela- 
tions terms. 

Guntrip examines how object-relation- 
al thinking has roots in Freud’s work on 
the Oedipus complex and the phenomena — 
of transference and resistance in tred 
ment. The scope widened as Klein de-^ 
scribed mechanisms of early mental fundi" 
tioning related to the establishment of in- 
ternal Objects which reflect the distortion 
of infantile experiences as influenced by 


7 
instinctual drive derivatives; in American l 
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+æ psychosociology; in Fairbairn’s connec- 


f 


tions of internal-object-splittings and ego- 
splittings; with Erikson's ego-identity 
studies (shift of emphasis from the de- 
scription of erotogenic zones to culturally 
developed social modalities of relations); 
and by Winnicott's work on ego-origins in 
early mother-infant relationships. 


While maintaining that the major 
concern of psychoanalytic theory is to 
create “... a consistently psychodynam- 
ic ego-theory of man as a whole person 
... [p.39],” Guntrip's argument is that 
of the two strands in Freud's thought, the 
natural science and the psychodynamic, 


tw the physiological and the personal, the 


A 


mechanistic and the object-relational, it is 
the latter that was struggling to develop 
independently. Physical survival is the 
business of biology. The level of psycho- 
analytic concern is reached when either 
“accepting or resisting, complying with 
or altering the environment, is in the serv- 
ice of quality of personality, not of mere 
ssurvival of the organism [p.110]." In the 
final part of the volume Guntrip explores 
the schizoid phenomenon as being the 
basic struggle in psychotherapy. 

< 


Having the courage of his convictions 
and the intellectual tirelessness to identi- 
fy new conceptual bases of operations, 
the author raises vital philosophical issues 
and practical concerns for every psycho- 
therapist, as when he states that “... 
‚clinical practice does not exist as an arena 
for the display of psychodynamic theory; 
rather psychodynamic theory exists to 
preserve and develop whatever insights we 
gain in clinical practice [p.44] ” and * . . . 
in psychoanalysis science is for the first 
time challenged to understand and there- 

«by explain the unique individual, and 
that this must lead to a new development 
in our concept of what is science 


A m [p.177]." 


» 


sl 
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While putting into perspective a host 
of vexing theoretical and clinical prob- 
lems, there is a continuing commitment 
to principles of pragmatism and scholar- 
ship. The style is reflective and relaxed, 
>xhibiting vast erudition and an imagina- 


ion which opens fresh horizons. 


Barney Greenspan, PhD 
Bellefaire 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Henry G. Hansburg. Adolescent Sepa- 
ration Anxiety. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1972. 190 pages, 
$15.75. 


The dual and parallel problems of sep- 
aration and individuation have long inter- 
ested psychologists concerned with devel- 
opmental and psychoanalytic theory. The 
literature describing early childhood 
development abounds with diverse theo- 
retical discussions and formulations of 
early mother-child interaction, the proc- 
esses of ego formation, individuation and 
autonomy, and the effect of relatedness 
and separations that are experienced dur- 
ing the formative years. 

In Adolescent Separation Anxiety, 
Hansburg presents a method for assessing 
this anxiety in adolescents and offers a 
theoretical framework from which it can 
be viewed. His work is based on the writ- 
ings of Mahler and her study of early 
object relationships, human symbiosis 
and the beginnings of ego formation, 
Anna Freud's focus on the intrapsychic 
and interpersonal relationships of the 
child, and Bowlby’s analysis of reactions 
to object loss. Most clinicians who have 
worked with adolescents will agree that 
the prime task of that phase of develop- 
ment is the loosening of early ties, with 
its attendant feelings of alienation and 
search for relatedness. Since separation 
anxiety is a universal experience, the 
response of this age group can be proto- 
typical of responses to stress in similar 
situations. 

Hansburg’s interest in the problems of 
separation grew out of his many years of 
work with school phobic and symbiotic 
children. He noted a similarity in the 
overt behavior, subjective experiences and 
inner dynamics between children referred 
to a child care agency for placement in 
group residence homes and phobic chil- 
dren who became anxious when they 
either lost or became separated from 
someone to whom they were attached. 
His book is the condensation of his clin- 
ical experience, insight and research in 
the area of separation and its attendant 
reactions. 

The Separation Anxiety Test was 
designed to assist child care agencies to 
formulate adequate placement plans. 
Children in a placement agency experi- 
ence each change in their relationships 
and react with behavior associated with 
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Separation anxiety. The quantification of 
these reactions enables agencies to make 
their judgments in a meaningful and pre- 
dictive way. That is, by utilizing a system- 
atic approach, the child's adaptive capac- 
ity could be rated and more clearly 
understood. 


The test consists of a series of 12 
drawings, each sketch depicting a separa- 
tion situation. These were graded as to 
the intensity of the stress. The situations 
range from a picture of a child being 
transferred to a new class to a picture of. 
a child and his father standing at the 
mother’s coffin. A set of statements 
describing a range of possible feelings 
associated with each picture are pre- 
sented, and the subject chooses those 
Statements which describe his reactions. 
The pictures prompt the subjects to 
explore their feelings as they identify 
with the child in the drawing. They are 
also encouraged to talk about related 
memories and affects. After the adminis- 
tration of the test, a psychogram of the 
relative response frequencies for each 
adolescent is charted to arrive at a hier- 
archy of prepotent responses. These 
responses are grouped into the following 
response patterns: Attachment, Individu- 
ation, Hostility, Painful Tension, Reality 
Avoidance, Identity Stress, Impaired Con- 
centration and Sublimation. These pat- 
terns were developed by an analysis of 


the frequency of response and response 
clusters. 


The hypothetical construct of "'separa- 
tion anxiety” is made Operational by 
defining its ramifications and method of 
quantification. A key formulation, the 
attachment-individuation balance, is pre- 
sented which describes the relationshi 
between the attachment need and the 
wish for individuation. This balance 
appears to be a prognosticator of adapta- 
tion to future separation experiences. 


Painful tension, a pattern derived from 
phobic, anxiety and somatic reactions, is 
viewed as an antecedent to adaptation 
since it is an intermediary between the 
need for attachment and the wish for 
recovery of the lost person. Separation 
hostility, an innovative pattern which 
encompasses anger, projection and intra- 
punitive responses, may be a reaction to 
Separation and arises from a fear of depri- 
vation of contact. Hansburg explains the 
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hostility of adolescent retaliation and | 


|! 


acting-out as a consequence of the threat 4 4 
of separation. The attenuating role of 
therapeutic intervention for the adoles- | 
cent with separation problems is clarified. 

In those cases where hostility exceeds the | 
attachment need, it is indicative of seris 

ous pathology. Adolescent identity stress 

is also discussed as a distinct pattern. | 4 
These various response patterns, which E 
are quantifiable through the use of the 
Separation Anxiety Test, are fully 
described and their interrelationship 
detailed, 

The Separation Anxiety Test is metic- 
ulously described in great detail, as are 
the studies that preceded its formulation. ^ 
Hansburg relies heavily on his clinical 
and experiential impressions. A number 
of case studies are presented and the 
clinical application of the method is 
clearly documented. What is plainly a 
defect is the lack of rigorous and exacting 
test construction. One wishes one 
reads the book, that a greater effort had 
been Biven to sampling, statistical valida- ¢ 
tion, and reliability studies, A more strin- 
gent approach might have developed a 
“test” rather than a clinical method or» 
technique. The author is aware of these 
shortcomings and anticipates future 
study, utilizing more sophisticated proce- 
dures to improve the instrument. > 

The test patterns are claimed to have 
heuristic value in anticipating acting-out,, 
withdrawal, or resistance to a separation" ¥ 
experience, Agencies involved in the 
intake and placement of adolescents 
should find this a helpful aid in decision- 
making. 

This volume adds to our understanding 4 
Of separation anxiety. The technique" «7 
evolved for its study has both diagnostic 
and predictive merit. It is hoped that 
these explorations will provide a spring. 
board for future studies in this most 
important area, 

Alice Korobow, PhD 
50 Kenilworth Place 
Brooklyn, New York 11210 i 
y à 
vA 
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Milton G. Holmen and Richard F. 
Docter. Educational and Psychological 
Testing: A Study of the Industry and Its 
Practices. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1972, 218 pagges, $7.95. 


S3&. Following the 1965 picketing of the 
American Psychological Association's 
^ . national headquarters, the APA Board of 
Professional Affairs requested that a 
group of psychologists meet to plan a 
review of the psychological testing indus- 
try. One long-range consequence of that 
planning session is the Holmen and 
Docter book. With support from the 
j Russell Sage Foundation the authors 
undertook “& „a study of the organiza- 
tions which comprise the industry, the 
structure and organization of the indus- 
try, the personnel involved ...," etc. In 
order to describe what they observed the 
authors felt it necessary to develop a 
system for evaluating the industry. 
Hence, in addition to learning many dis- 
\ crete facts about the testing industry (eg., 
how many million tests did MRC score in 
id one year?) one is provided with an analy- 
sis of the components of the industry. 


« 
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Holmen and Docter make it quite clear 
that it is meaningless to ask whether a 
test is any good. The unit of analysis 
should be the total assessment system 
within which a given test is immersed. By 
focusing on the total assessment system 
H one is forced to recognize that a test is 
4 ‘only one small part of a total and integra- 
tively oriented system. In such a case one 
must begin with the question “Should 
assessment even be undertaken for these 
purposes?” Each assessment system is 
composed of six subsystems: definition 
of assessment system requirements, test 
“development and standardization, defini- 
tion of subjects and test administration, 
scoring and preparation of feedback doc- 
“iments, feedback of test results, and eval- 
uation of the assessment system. 


Psychologists appear to have been pre- 
occupied with the test development sub- 
system to the detriment of their aware- 
ness of the take-over of the testing field 
by business and educational organiza- 
tions. Of the six largest commercial test 

‘s#jublishing companies five are profit- 
making corporations or divisions of 
profit-making corporations, ie, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Houghton Mifflin, 
Science Research Associates (a division of 
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IBM), California Test Bureau (a division 
of McGraw Hill), Psychological Corpora- 
tion (a division of Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich). Educational Testing Service 
is nonprofit but clearly controlled by 
educational organizations. The testing 
industry would now seem to be func- 
tionally autonomous of the psychological 
wisdom which fostered it. 


In addition to providing the reader 
with a frame of reference for assessing the 
adequacy of an assessment system and 
information about the “big six” publish- 
ers, the authors also present information 
on medium and small publishers, on gov- 
ernment, educational and contract testing 
programs, on the personnel who work in 
the testing industry, on the control of 
tests and test reviews, on employment 
discrimination and invasion of privacy, 
and a final chapter of recommendations 
which should be reviewed by all persons 
who use tests. 


The book is well organized and easily 
read. The prospective audience would 
seem to be the generally well-educated 
person who is unfamiliar with the testing 
industry, however it is recommended that 
all psychologists who use tests read it so 
that they will be as informed as the “gen- 
eral well-educated” person. Possibly due 
to the prospective audience the authors 
have taken an objective rather than a crit- 
ical point of review. For instance, they 
did not deal with the reality that a 
psychologist who sells his test to a pub- 
lisher is absolved of any further ethical 
responsibility for the use of that test. 
Hence, it is possible for the individual 
psychologist to maintain a “pure” self- 
-concept while receiving profits form the 
ungoverned use of his test by persons 
who are not beholden to any set of eth- 
ics, professional or otherwise. 


All in all the book is an excellent 
response to the BPA request, especially if 
the reader carries the facts to some of 
their natural conclusions. 


Dale Simmons, PhD 
Department of Psychology 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 
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Clinton J. Kew and Clifton E. Kew. 
The Therapist Responds. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1972, 184 pages, 
$5.95. 


This book is described as presenting a 
program of therapy involving three levels 
of patient involvement: individual ther- 
apy, group therapy and a philosophically 
oriented seminar. The authors see it as an 
attempt “ ... to harmonize the diverse 
aspects of human experience: the per- 
sonal historical, the social and the univer- 
sal [p. 2]." And all in the space of 176 
pages, excluding references. 

Integrating human experiences of such 
dimensions is, on face value alone, a tall, 
tall order. Whether the reader feels that 
the goal is reached will probably depend 
on several factors, including his pref- 
erence for literary metaphor and analogy, 
belief in spirituality, and level of psycho- 
logical naivete. As these increase, so quite 
possibly will his interest. 

The vehicle for demonstrating this 
three-fold process of therapy is by pre- 
senting the case history of Mary. Mary, 
however, is not a single person. Rather, 
she is a composite of several clients with 
similar backgrounds and psychodynamics, 
And the book proceeds in chronological 
order through the course of therapy, 

The chapters on individual therapy 
(one through five) and on group therapy 
(six through eight) are, in a quite discur- 
Sive sense, both familiar and elementary. 
Chapter nine describes the purpose and 
process of the philosophically oriented 
seminar. Chapter ten is an overview and 
summary. 

As a contribution to a Work of litera- 
ture, Mary's comments and poems are 
often lyric — a pleasure to read and savor. 
They are among the most saving features 
of the book. Mary comes through as a 
sensitive, thoughtful and humane person 
— the image drawn is credible. 

Reading is fast — facilitated by the 
Style of Mary's comments and thoughts, 
It is also facilitated by a practice that 
sometimes seems indigenous to the genus 
psychotherapist-author. Namely, the 
authors' theoretical preferences and prac- 
tices are presented in an authoritative, 
mater-of-fact manner — one suggesting 


that what they said (did, thought) was 
“correct” — without question. To readers 
untroubled by: knowledge of alternate 
positions, such straightforward assertions 
make for rapid reading. It will be other- 


__wise for readers unv to accept the 
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Kews’ position quite so unquestioningly. 

The sources from which referenced 
items are drawn range from the Readers’s 
Digest, the Holy Bible, and the Haiku, to 
Freud, Jung, Ellis and Reik. The specific 
citation is generally appropriate. But the 


reader should draw his own inferences | 


both as to the range of the book’s con- 
tent, as well as the level of operational 
definition to be expected. 

For those interested in scientific sub- 
stantiation, the book will not prove satis- 
factory. By the same token, those inter- 
ested in personal dialogue emanating 
from a therapeutic contact will receive it 
more favorably. This is not meant to be 
disparaging, since many insightful books; 
on therapy (particularly those of a 
groundbreaking nature — this is not one) 
use precisely the latter approach. It is 
simply to inform the reader as to what he 
can expect. 

In sum, the book may find a sizable 
readership. It is unlikely, however, that a 
Significant segment of that readership will 
be psychologists, or, for that matter, 
psychotherapists of persuasions other 
than the Kews’ own, Still, its exhortative 
quality will appeal to many general read; 
ers, and its literary flavor is welcome. 


Eric C. Theiner, PhD 

Veterans ADministration Hospital 
1030 Jefferson Avenue 

Memphis, Tennessee 38104 


Jean-Francois Le Ny, Gerard de 
Montpellier, Genevieve Oleron and Cesar 
Flores. IV Learning and Memory. New 
Hon Basic Books, 1970, 376 pages, 


This is a translation of Volume 4 of 
the French multivolume and multi- 
author work entitled Experimental 
Psychology, Its Scope and Method, undéz. 
the overall editorship of Paul Fraisse and 
Jean Piaget. 

The original was published in 1964. 
The translation by Louise Elkington is ex- 
cellent. The four authors are each respon- 
Sible for one chapter and there seems to 
have been no serious effort to avoit 
Overlap or to integrate the four chapters. 
This has not led to major disagreements} 
In part because no particular theoretical 
Position is taken. Each author has sum- 
marized many studies rather objectively. 
The total effect is unfortunately some- 


— What boring. In addition, the presentation 
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is at least ten years out of date. Even then 
it seems at times puzzling why a particu- 
lar study is used as an example rather 
than another. The four chapters differ 
somewhat in minor ways. Le Ny in 50 
pages gives a crisp, somewhat chronologi- 
al summary of classical and instrumental 
perant) conditioning which seems to 
. me the least dated, perhaps because there 
~ has been the least change in this area. It 
includes brief mention of the condition- 
ing of autonomic nervous system re- 
sponses and hence the possibility in man 
of bringing these under voluntary control. 
Very little is said of the use of these 
methods as "tools" in studies of brain 

] "Aunctions or drugs. 

/ The second chapter by de Montpellier 
reviews types of learning and theories of 
learning. The former includes about ten 
pages on human learning that seem partic- 
ularly inadequate. The enormous expan- 
Sion in recent years of verbal learning and 
psycholinguistics makes the one-page 
treatment of this topic especially dated. 

^, The same thing may be said to some de- 
gree about the second part dealing with 
theories of learning, although there is 
brief mention of theories by Osgood, 
Piaget, and Nuttin, which gives this a 
f little more recency. 
E The third chapter on transfer by Oler- 
E on is succinct as far as it goes. However, it 
i is limited to studies of single variables and 
omits any mention of multivariate analy- 
ses, of the methodology of studying 
ig hange, or of educational psychological 
studies. 

The final chapter by Flores is entitled 
“Memory,” but deals in large part again 
with studies of perceptual and verbal 
learning. There is practically no mention 
of disorders of memory or other biologi- 
cil factors in memory, nor is much space 
devoted to a consideration of the physical 
basis of memory. 

"The value of the book is somewhat en- 
hanced by a combined author and subject 
index. There is no entry for “computer” 
in the index. 

Occasionally a study by a French au- 
thor is quoted but this book gives one the 
impression that research in learning is 
largely an American and Russian concern 
and that relatively little effort is given to 

7s area by French speaking psycholo- 

gists. The book may have some usefulness 

» as supplementary reading for courses on 

learning, the history of psychology, and 
systems and theories. 
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The printing, paper, and binding are all 
exceptionally pleasing. The price seems 
rather high. 


S. G. Vandenberg 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Ronald B. Levy. Self-Revelation 
Through Relationships. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972, 179 pages, $7.95. 


This relatively small and easily read 
book is deceptive in its simplicity. It is, in 
reality, a veritable storehouse of thought 
garnered from Levy's own living and 
working with today's students in psychol- 
ogy. Simply because of the information 
contained, the book would warrant its 
purchase and reading. However, its major 
strength and impact is to be gleaned from 
the thought-provoking questions asked 
the reader in each of the chapters. Levy 
does not stop with simply asking ques- 
tions, but also provides, in a delightful 
manner, samples of answers given to the 
questions by his students. The language 
of both questions and answers is current 
and valuable to the reader over 40 who, 
although he may not be completely famil- 
jar with the new jargon, will find some 
solace in the fact that problems posed by 
today's student have not changed; he still 
seeks personal meaning for his life. 

The quest for personal meaning is the 
focus of this entire book which seeks to 
unravel the mystery of self-revelation 
through exploring personal meaning 
through relationships with others. Levy 
studies (1) peer relationships, (2) intra- 
personal relationships, (3) the “roots” of 
relationships, (4) relationships to author- 
ity, and finally, (5) relationship to soci- 
ety. 

The reader is immediately introduced 
to two male and two female students who 
discuss their personal lives, problems and 
questions and then Levy presents a dia- 
logue of the interaction of these students. 
Thus, the stage is set for Levy’s approach 
to self-revelation through relationships. 
He uses excellent synoptic and poignant 
pictures to introduce each of his chapters, 
and blends all of these into a composite 
picture in his final chapter. This final 
chapter is unique! Levy now challenges 
the reader to add up what he has learned 
and see “where you are really at.” He 
then provides five blank pages upon 
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which the reader is encouraged to "get 
into the act" and write his own conclu- 
sions to the book. This is perhaps the first 
and last opportunity many readers may 
have to complete the writing of any 
book. 

Shortcomings of Levy's book are few 
and slanted toward personal biases. I feel 
he has done only a fair job in presenting 
psychoanalytically defined defense mech- 
anisms and he does not do full justice to 
the impact of the unconscious (the 
unknown), yet, his handling of dreams, 
dreaming, and dream recall more than 
make up for any deficiency of handling 
of the unconscious. 

Levy indicates his own bias, following 
the humanistic approach of S. Jourard. 
The idea of “self disclosure" is always the 
focus in the theme of the text. Levy's 
approach makes his book a welcome addi- 
tion to readings in any undergraduate 
class dealing with personality dynamics 
and/or personal adjustment. The book 
which could also easily be used as a main 
text permitting the instructor and the stu- 
dent to focus about issues which are pre- 
sented, is one I heartily recommend. 


Ray A. Craddick, PhD 
Department of Psychology 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


Leo D. Madow and Lawrence H. Stone 
(Eds.) The Psychodynamic Implications 
of Physiological Studies on Sensory Dep- 
rivation. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1970, 113 pages. (No price 
given). 


This brief book probably deserves a 
proportionately brief review which is 
impossible because of the considerable 
variability of the five chapters within. 
The work never lives up to its intriguing 
title since none of the chapters can be 
regarded as making a reasonable concep- 
tual Or logical extension of physiological 
studies into the realm of psychodynam- 
ics. The book, therefore, never realizes its 
promise, stated in the introduction, of 
providing “Explanations for the effects of 
sensory deprivation (which) range from 
the purely physiological ones of the cen- 
tral role of the ascending reticular activat- 
ing system, to the need of the ego for 
pattern and environmental stimulation 
for the development and maintenance of 
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its efficient functioning.” The fault lies in | 
a general failure throughout to provide 
for bridging hypotheses or hypothetical 
constructs which would do more than 
report the apparatus, methodology and - 
results of physiological studies, and still 
stop somewhere short of blatant specula- 
tion linking concepts of “maternal dept 
vation" to the carefully defined phenom- 
enon of sensory deprivation. The book is 
therefore a disconnected collection of 
writings around a common theme which 


obviously has vastly different meanings | | 
for the five contributors, without any ~ 


noticeable effort to produce a sense of 
continuity, cohesion or any real interface 
between them. gi 
Only one of the editors, Madow, has 
made a visible contribution to the work, 
that being the Introduction. It ends with 
the extravagant statement (after he has 
declined to summarize the published 
work on sensory deprivation) that ‘This 
is very exciting research and I think it has 
many extremely practical applications, 


such as re-evaluations of mother and child -7 


relationships and child upbringing, as well 
as the effects of impoverished sensory 
environments on the intellectual develop- 
ment of children, a subject which was 
extremely pertinent in 1970 with our 
interest in Headstart and related pro- 
grams.” Such is the danger of drawing too 
close analogies between laboratory, com-, 
trolled phenomena and the primarily clin- 
ical observations which occur in the nat- 
ural environment. The problem is exemr 
plified in the well known work of Spitz 
and of Bolby which has been convinc- 
ingly refuted by the recent work of Mar- 
tin Kohn (1971) at the William Alanson 
White Institute, 

In many respects then this is an exam- 
ple of the faults of books edited out Öf - 
the proceedings of a conference Of 
Symposium, in this case the second 
annual symposium of the Department ‘of 
Psychiatry and Neurology of the Wom- 
en’s Medical College of Pennsylvania held 
on November 11, 1968, Much of this 
work has been reported before (Solo- 
mon’s dates back thirteen years by his 
Own account) and therefore has a stale 
flavor, failing to take into account the 
later criticism surrounding research in the 
area of maternal deprivation not to SHY — 


| 


j 


| 


| 
| 


sensory deprivation. The presentations of - a 
each contributor to the symposium are * 


given here very nearly verbatim. while 5 
this editorial approach suggests the vital- 
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: See ity of audience responsiveness, particu- 
7 x larly in the question and answer period 
¿£ ^ following each, it also admits incidental 
{ commentary which is so much pulp in a 
Ì volume already slim. One must wonder 
why such remarks as “I think we should 
have the lights for a few minutes now,” 
(p. 20) have not been edited out. 


And now on to the five chapters. A. H. 
Reisman’s summary of physiological 
changes in primary sensory systems cov- 
ers such effects of sensory deprivation in 
animals as the decrement in dendritic 
spines and some of the otherwise well 
known results of the studies of Rosen- 
zweig, Krech, et al at Berkeley. They 

J report greater electrocortical activity and 
growth of glial cells as a result of sensory 
stimulation not only in young but also in 
adult animals. It is a worthwhile review 
and fitting as backdrop to a discussion of 
psychodynamics which never follows. 


The Solomon chapter covers an almost 
L . prodigious amount of research and is 
designed to demonstrate ways of quanti- 
fying the effects of sensory deprivation. 
It does so by demonstrating degrees of 
disorientation, confusion and failing 
organization of thought by means of 
rating scales, psychological tests, 
chemical-physiological indices, EEG, and 
cumulative record, concluding that, 
"Unless there is this constant incoming 
flood of sensation, behavior is highly dis- 
turbed and can even be so badly 
disturbed as to bring on what amounts to 
transient psychotic states (p.27)." Here, 
sensory deprivation is thought of as a cor- 
ollary to the Freudian “mortification” of 
mankind, overthrowing the primacy of 
the rational mind. He also observes the 
similarity with psychoanalytic technique 
of couch reclining and free association 
but again there is no reference to psycho- 
¿dynamics except, perhaps in the thought 
shared with Reisman, that the brain is 
constantly active and, in the absence of 
adequate outside stimuli, produces its 
own. As an explanation for psychosis and 
other aberrant states this remains meta- 
phorical. 


Sally Provence’s chapter on depriva- 
tion effects in infancy raises a number of 
interesting questions. Not only does she 
relate the matter of adequate stimulation 
to that of critical periods in a fairly tradi- 
tional way but she suggests that the audi- 
tory, and perhaps other, modalities have 
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been neglected as well as the influence of 
context upon stimulation. She ‘fails to 
note, however, that what is presumed to 
be negative stimulation, for example the 
“noxious” effects of the depressed or 
angry and hostile mother may in fact rep- 
resent some of the “minimum adequate 
stimulation" without which the really 
neutral washed-out environment is actu- 
ally far more impoverished and harmful, 
Speculations are then extended to the 
quality of mothering and it is assumed 
that this is, however gross, a part of the 
continuum of definable stimulus patterns. 
Again the suggested relationship with lab- 
oratory research seems far more meta- 
phorical than real and, as the research of 
Kohn has demonstrated, these influences 
may be indeed quite variable. For one 
thing, Kohn showed that the over- 
protective, and often therefore over- 
stimulating mother, (my emphasis) may 
indeed have the more apathetic, with- 
drawn and unresponsive child. 


"Sensory Deprivation and Mental 
Retardation" by George Tarjan is instruc- 
tive of the etiological theory which 
underlies current diagnostic discrimina- 
tions between socio-cultural retardation 
and that which is of presumed organic 
origin. He speaks furthermore of the 
three syndromes of mental retardation in 
which sensory deprivation has been impli- 
cated including early childhood psychosis 
and the after effects of prematurity, the 
latter arising from isolation in incubator 
chambers. Under the second of these 
syndromes would be included that of the 
autistic child. He cautiously points out 
that their etiology is by no means proved 
referring again to the necessity for critical 
periods research and of understanding the 
inter-relationship between the supportive 
environment itself and the influences of 
reinforcement contingencies (ie., “con- 
text"). He comments tellingly on the fail- 
ures of Headstart as being “‘too little too 
late” because of critical period immuniza- 
tions rendering the older child relatively 
less receptive to enriched environments 
than say one of age two or three. Tarjan 
speaks hopefully of cutting the preva- 
lence of socio-cultural retardation in half 
with programs inveighing against eco- 
nomic impoverishment and so presents a 
commentary on socio-dynamics and a 
contribution to psychopathology. Again 
we must wait for any solid psycho- 
dynamic information. 
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Finally we come to Lilly's perspective 
on the scientific method which challenges 
the parochial thinking of Behaviorists 
when they insist upon the veracity of the 
observer’s report while refusing that of 
his subject. He calls for the coordination 
of "critical information" which includes 
physiological monitors, observations of 
external behavior and subjective reports, 
with objective time. Here is an exhorta- 
tion to use the scientific method in the 
exploration of inner space. Here is also an 
appeal for balance and nonsectarianism in 
research which is enormously attractive 
to those who see the universe as a poten- 
tial synthesis of compatible elements, not 
excluding the scientists who belabor 
themselves therein. 


While several of the chapters are inter- 
esting, inclusive and valuable, only the 
flimsiest of excuses would draw them 
together into a single work. One such 
excuse has been employed under the 
rubric of psychodynamics and, at least in 
this book, it is almost entirely unsubstan- 
tiated. Its greatest fault is the omission of 
a chapter or chapters dealing with the 
vital bridge between the laboratory stud- 
ies at least in their logical extension, with 
the clinical data, Much of this data is 
quite contradictory at present, probably 
due to the inadequate understanding of 
critical periods and their relationship with 
sensory experience. The theoretical con- 
tribution of Tarjan is perhaps the most 
valuable in this work since it allows for a 
conceptual differentiation of a variety of 
syndromes not necessarily much resem- 
bling one another, all included within the 
construct of sensory deprivation, These 
for their etiology include both the notion 
of sensory deprivation of the sensory 
modalities themselves, that of a presumed 
social dimension, overstimulation theo- 
ries, immunization theories and the so 
called emergence-stress theory attributing 
developmental decrement to “noise” 
introduced in post isolation. If this seems 
a complicated hubbub it remains the only 
plausible approach to a multi-faceted sub- 
ject which is not very much advanced 
between the pages of this volume. 
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Scale and had higher frequencies 
tal illness and ma These oe 
performed on a more immature leye] on 
the three tests with more anxiety, feelings 
of inadequacy, passivity and disturbed 
body image. Perceptions were less articu- 
lated. The authors speculate that the 
chromosomal abnormality produces a 
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retardation of lateralization of function. 
Comparison of independent psychi- 
atric and psychological assessment 
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The test records of all 50 patients are 
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Minutes of the August Meeting 


Present: Theodore Blau, presiding; Arthur 
Carr, Richard Dana, John E. Exner, 
Jr., Margaret Ives, Nelson Jones, Joan 
Klopfer, Walter Klopfer, Bernard Mur- 
stein, Carl Zimet. 


"y Minutes 


The minutes of the March meeting 
were approved as presented. 


REPORTS 


Treasurer's Report (Jones) 
Dr. Jones reported that the Society is 
YY «financially stable in spite of the slight 
membership decline. Although the dues 
and subscriptions revenues have decreased 
a at a modest rate, the difference has been 
made up by a variety of other income 
sources. There are fewer APA members in 
the Society coupled with an increase in 
the number of University journal sub- 
‘> scriptions. Travel costs for meetings of 
$ the Board have increased and a further 
~ increase in per diem to $30 per day was 
approved. There was discussion of 7% 
certificates (Type I, California), 6 
months, for savings monies. It was de- 
cided to utilize these certificates pending 
a report from the treasurer at the mid- 
winter meeting on the feasibility of Treas- 
~  ury Notes (8.2%) in lieu of savings certifi- 
cates. 
`~ "Membership Committee (Dana) 

The names submitted for membership 
were approved as well as one Life Mem- 
ber. 

The rate of new memberships has ap- 
proximately doubled. Discussion focused 
on the mechanics of stimulating new 
memberships, especially from persons 

| prominent in assessment endeavors. A 
| | ~ Committee was approved to come early 
| to the midwinter meeting in order to de- 
velop a reasonable approach and a state- 
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Society for Personality Assessment, Incorporated 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
August 26, 1973 


ment of proposed means. This committee 
will include John E. Exner, Jr., Earl Taul- 
bee, and Richard Dana. Groups such as 
the Council of Directors of Clinical Train- 
ing Programs and the Directors of Intern- 
ship Centers will be contacted. 

The two persons presented to the 
Board for 1973-1977 terms on the Mem- 
bership Committee were approved. 

The Board authorized the Chairman of 
the Membership Committee (Secretary) 
to act independently of the Board in 
cases of exceptional applicants. 


Journal ( Klopfer) 

There has been a 23% increase in the 
number of manuscripts processed and a 
higher rejection rate while the publication 
lag remains at about 16 months. There 
was discussion concerning a salutary fi- 
nancial effect of a membership increase 
upon journal size as one possible remedy 
for the publication lag. 

The book review lag was discussed and 
specific suggestions will be communicated 
to the Book Review Editor regarding so- 
licitation of reviewers and a descriptive 
blurb about the reviewer. Publishers of 
books to be reviewed (especially if favor- 
able reviews) are to be contacted with re- 
gard to purchasing ads for simultaneous 
appearance with a review of the same 
book. 

Two new Consulting Editors have been 
added to the Journal. 

Nominations and Elections ( Carr) 

Dr. John E. Exner, Jr., is the presi- 
dent-elect, 1973-1974. Western Repre- 
sentative, President-Elect, and Treasurer 
are to be elected in the spring. 

Program (Murstein) 
There are three programs for the an- 


nual meeting of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and these are reported in 
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the August issue of the Journal. In view 
of the high rejection rate for submitted 
symposia, Dr. Exner will negotiate di- 
rectly with the regional meeting program 
committees for blocks of time. 
Awards Committee 

The report of the Bruno Klopfer Mem- 
orial Symposium is contained in the Au- 
gust issue of the Journal. The presenta- 
tion of the Bruno Klopfer Memorial 
Award for Distinguished Contribution in 
the field of personality assessment will be 
made to Dr. William E. Henry on August 
28, 1973, by Dr. Blau. 


OLD BUSINESS 

Selection of Recipient of 1974 
Distinguished Person Award 

The President, Past-President, and 
President-Elect will select the recipient of 
the 1974 award. 
Report of the 
Task Force on Expanding 
and Strengthening SPA 

A three-day workshop will be held at 
the Midwinter meeting with local arrange- 


Minutes of the August Meeting 


ments by Dr. Blau and program arrange- ` 
ments by Dr. Exner. Title: Assessment Y 
for the Emerging Problems of Society. 
A. Traditional Concerns; B. Assessment 
for Self-Renewal and Life Planning; 
C. Assessment of Deteriorating Families. 
Consultations with proceeds to SPA and, ; 
dinner conversation leaders are planned. 
After discussion of a proposed Annual 
Review of Personality Assessment, it was 
decided to make a decision at the mid- 
winter meeting. The major problem re- 
garding feasibility was the appointment 
of an Editor. A committee of Dr. Bernard 
Murstein, Dr. John E. Exner, Jr., and Dr. 
Walter Klopfer will explore and report.) 
The committee’s request for a restricted 
PASAR was approved. 


Midwinter Meeting 


The Midwinter Meeting will be held in 
Tampa, Florida on March 21, 22, and 23. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:00 
p.m. "* 


Respectfully submitted, 


* 
[s] Richard H. Dana, PhD 


Secretary 
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Announcing A Special Mid-Year Workshop 
RORSCHACH ASSESSMENT FOR TREATMENT PLANNING 
January 24-26 


Conducted by 
John E. Exner, Jr.. and. Irving B. Weiner 


This three day workshop will be held at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois and will focus on the clinical interpre- 
tation of the Rorschach for intervention planning and evaluation. 
Registration is open to qualified professionals and' graduate 
students with prior training and/or experience with the test. 
Partial tuition scholarships are available to psychology jh 
ate students and interns. 


For further. information: write to: 


RORSCHACH WORKSHOPS 
11 Beaver Drive — Bayville, New York 11709 


THE LÜSCHER COLOR TEST 


Many inquiries have been received for details and instruction in 
the use of the “FULL” Lüscher Test following the publication 
of the best-selling "Quick" test under that title. 


"Arrangements are being made with lan A. Scott (who compiled 
and edited the book) and Jo Scott (who operates the test in Eng- 
land) to conduct instructional seminars in the U.S. Both lan 
and Jo Scott are authorized by Dr. Lüscher himself to train. 
others in the administration, analysis, and interpretation of the 
FULL LUSCHER COLOR TEST of 73 colors. 


lam acting as their agent in this, so if you are interested write 
me: : 


R. Roy Fratini 
15234 Andorra Way — San Diego, California 92129 


Could. you use a projective tesi 
eliciting a rich variety of responses 
from various layers of the person 
ality? Easily and quickly adminis- 
tered? Giving results of demonstra- 
ted reliability and validity? For 
children as well as adults? 


The 
KAHN TEST 
OF SYMBOL 
ARRANGE- 

MENT 


uses simple plastic objects arranged 
by the examinee in various sequen- 
| ces according to several different 
sets of easily followed instructions. 
An excellent supplement to the 
TAT and Rorschach. 


Obtain information and/or order 
(complete set $25.00) from 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
SPECIALISTS 
Box 1441 
Missoula, Montana 59801 


